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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He 
symbolised some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given 
was that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain 
their masters in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own edu- 
cation in Britain could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for 
him a place within the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensiti- 
vity, liis interest in science and international affairs as well as of his pride in 
India and Asia. But his personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade 
of nonchalance, and perhaps outwardly there was not much to distinguish 
him from the ordinary run of men. Gradually there emerged the warm and 
universal being who became intensely involved with the problems of the 
poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave 
articulation and leadership to millions of people in his own country and in 
Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should 
be poised on a sense of international community, and that it was not sufficient 
to brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these 
were the principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
activities in the years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only 
an intense nationalist but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its 
own. Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the 
thought of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the 
present. Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the 
culture and tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was 
deeply influenced by that theory and was particularly impressed by what 
he saw in the Soviet Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised 
that the world was too complex, and man had too many facets, to be en- 
compassed by any single or total explanation. He himself was a socialist 
with an abhorrence of regimentation and a democrat who was anxious to 
reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the necessity of mitigating economic 
and social wretchedness. His struggles, both within himself and with the 



ouBidc world, to adjust such seeming contradictions are what make his life 

'""Al'a'lead^rf'frce India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his countpr 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest ItseK of its taterest m 
world affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sou^t 
to speak objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the 
■cold war’. Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to mamtam 
peace is for the future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a 
long stretch of time he commanded an international audience reaching far 
beyond governments, that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men 
and women around the globe and that his was a constituency winch extended 
far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble 
in his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who 
summed up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the 
humanism which transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary 
context. His achievement, by its very nature and setting, was much greater 
than that of a Prime Minister. And it is with the conviction that the life of 
this man is of importance not only to scholars but to all, in India and else- 
where, who are interested in the valour and compassion of the human spirit 
that the Jav/aharlal Nehru Memorial Fund has decided to publish a scries 
of volumes consisting of all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru 
spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the speeches and writings 
of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, much that is 
ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda will also 
not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the whole 
corpus shou d help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


^ , Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 



^ EDITORIAL NOTE 


During the twelve weeks from 1 July to 5 October 1948, covered by this 
volume, India celebrated the first anniversary of the achievement of indepen- 
dence and the first Gandhi Jayanti after the assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Government were faced with an economic crisis due to soaring 
prices; and they integrated by police action the Hyderabad State with the 
Union. Pakistan belatedly admitted the participation of her troops in the 
fighting in Kashmir. The United Nations Commission could find no 
solution to the problem but, at the end of its visit of ten weeks to India and 
Pakistan, brought forward a proposal for a ceasefire. Anti-Indian propaganda 
in Pakistan continued. But the communal tension in India was far less than 
before and this helped towards the solution of some of the special problems 
resulting from partition. 

Jawaharlal Nehru constantly impressed on the people that only by 
following the Mahatma’s example and principles could India endure. He 
stressed the need for unity and tolerance, the exploitation for the general 
good of the many resources of the country, the building of an industrial 
base and the development of scientific research. Both at home and abroad 
all issues should be viewed on their merits. He gave special attention to the 
problems of Indians overseas, particularly in Sri Lanka and the countries of 
South East Asia. 

The Nehru Memorial Library has been good enough to provide access 
to the papers of Jawaharlal Nehru and other relevant collections. Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi made available to us a large number of documents in her 
possession, and these papers have been referred to in the footnotes as the 
J.N. Collection. The Broadlands Archives Trust has permitted us to repro- 
duce extracts from the Mountbatten papers. The Secretariats of the President, 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, the Ministries of Home and External 
Affairs and the National Archives of India have authorized the reproduc- 
tion of some notes and letters in their possession. Much of it is classified 
material, and some portions have necessarily been deleted. A few items 
from the volumes of Sardar Patel's Correspondence have also been included. 
Shankar has permitted us to reproduce a cartoon from Shankar's Weekly. 

The biographical footnotes covered in the earlier volumes of the Selected 
Works have been mentioned in the index with the volume number. 

The standard practice has been followed in the editing of these volumes of 
not mentioning the names of the individuals associated with the editing. But 
it is appropriate at this stage to acknowledge the services of Shri Sangam 
Lai, who has recently retired after working as Associate Editor for nearly 
fifteen years. 
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1. To H.S, Suhrawardy^ 


New Delhi 
3rd July, 1948 

My dear Shaheed, 

I am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of the 24th June. 
During the last week I have been constantly away from Delhi. 

I am entirely at one with you that something and indeed everything poss- 
ible should be done to stabilise the position of the minoiities and to give 
them such assurances as are possible. We had hoped to discuss this matter 
at the inter-Dominion conference but that did not take place and I do not 
know when it will take place.” 

Meanwhile, as you will no doubt have noticed, the general situation 
has deteriorated chiefly because of Hyderabad® and Kashmir.^ It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to deal with the problem of minorities independently of 
this general situation which creates so much suspicion and fear all round. 
I have told you previously that I am wholly in favour of minority represen- 
tation in the Ministries in both the Bengals as well as elsewhere, where poss- 
ible. A beginning could howevei be made in Bengal; also a beginning could 
be made with some services. I do not want any migrations in Bengal from 
east to west or west to east, nor do I want the remaining Hindus in Sind® 
to come away. So far as Sind is concerned, I just do not know- what we 
can do in the matter. We cannot tell the Hindus at this stage that we will 
not take them back whatever might happen to them. As a matter of fact 
certain factors are delaying their migration. 

As regards Bengal the existing general tension will probably come in 
the way of any such step as you have indicated and with which I am in 
agreement. If something can be done, I shall gladly encourage it. I had a 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. An inter-Dominion conference scheduled for 15 June 1948 was postponed due to Liaquat 
Ali Khan’s inability to attend. It met at Lahore on 22 and 23 July but no agreement 
could be reached. At the fourth Inter-Dominion Conference at New Delhi from 
6 to 14 December 1948, decisions were taken on such issues as protection of life and 
property of the minorities, evacuee property and insurance policies. 

3. In Hyderabad State the Razakars had taken control of the governmental machinery 
and were dictating terms to the people. Thousands of the local population had to 
leave the State. 

4. The military situation in Kashmir had changed with three brigades of Pakistan involved 
in action with Indian forces. On 29 June 1948, Indian troops captured Gurais, a 
communication junction between Srinagar and Gilgit and Skardu. The U.N. 
Commission on Kashmir arrived in Karachi on 7 July 1948. 

5. From Sind, out of a population of 14 lakhs of Hindus on 15 August 1947, 12 lakhs 
had left in six months in spite of the assurances of Jinnah and the ministers of the 
Pakistan Government that they would treat the minorities justly. 
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talk with Dr. Prafulla Ghosh yesterday and I believe he intends spending 
a great deal of time in East Bengal to help the Hindus in gaining some' con- 
fidence and remaining where they are.® 

I was sorry to find that the Hindi-Urdu controversy was raised in the 
U.P. elections.'^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. Earlier, in April 1948, P.C. Ghosh in his address at meetings in East Bengal, had 
appealed to members of the minority community to accept Pakistan as their own, 
and adjust themselves to the prevailing conditions. 

7. During the by-elections to the U.P. legislature in June 1948, the decision of the U.P. 
Government to adopt Hindi in Devanagari script as the official language of the 
province was criticised as going against the policy of the Congress. 


2. To O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar^ 


My dear Mr. Reddiar, ^ 

orrnisaTio„'’'‘S,i!.|j''k°H ? a' R“>>triya Seva Dal, a volunteer 

R S S and vome ,l ^ banned in Madras at the same lime as the 

In Bombay thSTrf <=f 

no ba? •'>= organisation though there is 

Ma&rt” ^-ned in 

from 1942 onwards though 

activities. Later there was somo i i members went a little far in their 

volunteer organisation in Bombav^p between them and the official 

that some of the leaders of the RashSIT'^^’ ^ 

Party. htriya Seva Dal belonged to the Socialist 

L J.N. Collection. 

2. Nehru had suggested to the Premier of 

Seva Dal unless he had some definite evident?! Rashtriya 
• one. Sec Sc/ected H'orks (Second Scries) was a dangerous 

voi. t), pp. 44-45^ 
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Whatever the meiits might be such an organisation does not come. in 
any way among those who should be banned. Most of the people in it are 
Congressmen and to ban them creates a feeling of frustration. The fact 
that Madras is the only province that has banned them is also rather un- 
fortunate. I suggest to you, therefore, to reconsider this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To Edwina Mountbatten’- 


New Delhi 
5 July 1948 

My dear Edwina, 

I have not troubled you with the long explanation that the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner of Ambala sent to his Government about his conversation with you 
when you passed Ambala. In response to your wishes that subject has been 
closed after his apology to you.^ 

But your visit to Ambala did one good. It brought to light the policy 
and practice of the East Punjab Government in regard to Muslims who had 
been converted.^ After some correspondence the East Punjab Government 
at last realised that they were completely in the wrong and they issued 
an order countermanding their previous instructions. I enclose a copy of 
that order. We are grateful to you for having brought to light this serious 
infringement of our directions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Lady Mountbatten had complained of the discourteous behaviour of Nakul Sen. 
See Selected Works (Second Series), Vol. 6, pp. 127-132. 

3. Hindus who had been converted to Islam were being forcibly sent away from East 
Punjab against their will. An order was issued to stop this aetipp, 
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4. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
8 July 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

I enclose copy of a report I have received about speeches delivered by Ma- 
ster Tara Singh" and Giani Veer Singh^ in Jagadhri of Ambala District on 
24th June.** These are brief summaries and I cannot, of course, vouch for 
their accuracy. I am told, however, that this certainly was the purport of 
the speeches and they have created a very bad impression on the public, 
especially Hindus who are worried about their future. Such speeches na- 
turally tend to increase the tension between the Hindus and the Sikhs. I 
suppose you must have got a fuller report of these speeches. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawahailal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 

2. Master Tara Singh said that he was opposed to the Congress because it wanted to end 
the separate Panthic entity and that Sikhs were defenders of the Hindu faith. 

3. ^ccr Singh (1872-1957); Punjabi poet and writer who was involved in the social and 
religious movements of the Sikhs; member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1954-57. 

4. Veer Singh spoke of the past glory of the Sikhs and sought to promote separatist 


5. To the Nawab of BhopaF 


ANCW ucnii 

My dear Nawab Saheb, ^ 

IldMvVnLC- ™ S'^lyou have written frankly 

Do you remember some of the talked 

1 was anxious then to point out to you thaUnSa ° ^ 

you that India was passing through a 

1. J.N. Collection. 

(first series), Vol. 15, pp.337.350 April 1946. see Selected }Vorks 
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dynamic pliase of her existence and that unless this was understood any 
arrangement that might be made would be superficial and would not last. 
I have a sense of history, and however much I may fail in an appreciation 
of the moment, I have also some sense of historical forces at play. In India 
I could see these forces at work, for good or for ill, and nothing surprised 
me so much as the static view which rulers of Indian States took of the situa- 
tion then. They talked without appreciating the reality of the situation. 
It was not a question of what I wanted or what they wanted, but of under- 
standing something which was bound to happen whether we wanted it or 
not. All we could do was to see that the changes that were inevitable took 
place in as reasonable and amicable a way as possible. 

And yet, the talks we had either privately or in the Negotiating Committ- 
ee ignored this vital aspect. Did you or did any of your brother princes 
realise that in the course of a year or so the whole structure of the Indian 
States system would inevitably collapse at the impact of the new forces that 
were rising in India? The change in India in regard to the Slates seems sudden 
and so it is in a way. And yet, looking at it from another point of view, 
it is a long delayed change which would have taken place many years ago. 
Changes delayed have a way of coming unannounced and often in a wrong 
way, and when they come they upset many things. 

Today there is an increasing conflict between India and Hyderabad 
State. Forgetting for the moment the minor aspects of this conflict, can 
anyone doubt, for an instant, that the attitude taken up by the Nizam and 
his advisers can only end in the ruin of the State as it is and of the Nizam’s 
dynasty. For obvious reasons we have tried to avoid this because any such 
contingency would bring great suflTering to laigc numbers of people. We 
went to the utmost limits to meet the Nizam's wishes. We have not succeed- 
ed in it and the forces of history move on to bring about the inevitable 
culmination of all this. To any observer it is cleat what the result will be, 
whatever the intermediate stages might be. All this comes from littleness 
of mind and lack of understanding of the new forces that arc shaping India 
and the world. 

It has been our misfortune, and the misfortune of India and Pakistan, 
that evil impulses were encouraged by people who ought to have known 
better and for the moment those evil impulses triumphed. You know »hat 
I have .spent the greater part of my adult life in pursuing and trj'ing to re- 
alise certain ideals I had. Only apart of those ideals have been realised and 
even that realisation has come in a way which has all but shattered me. 
Can you imagine the sorrow that confronts me when I sec after more than 
thirty years of incessant effort the failure of much that I longed for passio- 
nately? Can you realise how I felt during these past years liow utterly evil 
tendencies were set in motion by Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League, ten- 
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dencies which I know could only bring disaster to India? They did bring 
disaster not only to India but even more so to the Pakistan of Mr. Jinnah’s 
creation. That disaster has not ended yet, and no man can say whether 
and how that will end. 

I am not foolish enough to say that all the blame lies on one side and 
that the other is blameless. I know that we have been to blame in many 
matters, but I do feel that fundamentally we were looking in the right di- 
rection and trying to act rightly even though we did not always succeed. 
Indeed so long as Gandhiji was alive he would not permit us to stray far. 
Nevertheless certain forces of evil were too strong for us and the poison 
that Mr. Jinnah instilled into India’s public life spread in all directions. 

Partition came and we accepted it because we thought that perhaps 
that way, however painful it was, we might have some peace to work along 
our own lines. Perhaps we acted wrongly. It is difficult to judge now. And 
yet, the consequences of that partition have been so terrible that one is in- 
clined to think that anything else would have been preferable. That parti- 
tion has come, and it brought in its train other vast changes. There can 
be no going back now to India as it was before the partition. Organic chan- 
ges have taken place in India which prevent that going back. 

Nevertheless, all my sense of history rebels against this unnatural state 
of affairs that has been created in India and Pakistan. I cannot see it con- 


tinuing for long as it is. Something that was inherently wrong and unna- 
tural was done and it brought disastrous consequences in its train. There 
is no settling down to it and conflicts continue. Perhaps these conflicts 
are due to the folly or httleness of those in authority in India or Pakistan. 
I feel, however, that it is something deeper than that and not all the wisdom 
of statesmen could end these conflicts in the present context because they 
are inherent in the situation. Ultimately I have no doubt that India and 
a istan will come close together and it may be that there is some kind of 
iederal link between them or at any rate certain common subjects. There is 
no^ other way to peace. The alternative is an ever-deteriorating situation 
and incessant. conflicL For the present the former seems far off and the 
atmosphere of possible war thickens. 

that we have to understand the present situa- 

birth of r?’? ^ person, I take it, desires war or civil strife. But the very 

somehow i -w"? '‘t ^""^hground was such that till it was worked out 

tion the nl. J v""" u settle down. You men- 

state^ which wo^iH ^ formation of a third independent 

state which would serve as a balance between the two. As a matter of fact 


fomat^orofT“Thkd^Ind^n^Y^ rulers had conceived a plan for th 

gence of a ‘ toousW State”, which would serve as a curb on the eme, 

inte^dlarv be.woe. ,wo 
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this idea went completely against the forces of history that were working so 
powerfully in India. It just could not have happened and could only have 
led to further strife instead of the stability that you were aiming at. 

For my part I have not given up in the slightest the ideals which have 
moved me during all these past years, though I must confess to my sorrow 
that I find myself iiicreasingly unable to live upto them. I believe in India 
being a secular state with complete freedom for all religions and cultures 
and for cooperation between them. I believe that India can only become 
great if she preserves that composite culture which she had developed 
through the ages. I confess however that doubts sometimes assail me whether 
this is going to happen or not. And yet at the back of my mind I feel sure 
that whatever might happen in the present, sometime or other, India will 
have to tread that path to self-realisation and greatness. I am anxious there- 
fore that the Muslims in India as well as all other religious groups should 
have the fullest freedom and opportunity to develop themselves.® I am 
entirely hostile to Hindu or any other communalism in India. 

But you will appreciate that the history of the past few years, and more 
especially of the last year, has increased communal suspicion and bitter- 
ness. Is it surprising that those Muslims, who till yesterday were champions 
of Pakistan, should be viewed with suspicion when they talk of loyalty 
to India? It is a little absurd of some of our people to speak incessantly 
about demanding loyalty from the Muslims® or any others. Loyalty does 
not come by compulsion. I have little doubt that the Muslims in India 
have undergone a big sea change as soon as the partition came and after 
they have seen the consequences of this partition. I feel that this process 
will continue and I want to encourage it. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that in the present context the sympathy of many of them may well lie with 
Pakistan and they cannot get out of the habit of mind which they had 
developed during these past few years. If that is so, then a certain inherent 
and potential conflict continues and frank cooperation as between collea- 
gues and comrades is difficult. 

I know very well that there is a painful tussle of the spirit going on among 
the Muslims in India. To some extent all of us have this conflict within 
ourselves, but the Muslims in India have it in a peculiar degree. Of course 
they have been uprooted in mind from certain conceptions that they had 
held. They still stick to them because it takes time to get out of the old 
grooves, and at the same time they know that these old grooves are not good 


5. The Nawab said that he was still a strong supporter of Nehru’s ideal of developing 
a composite culture in India. 

6. The Nawab wrote: “There have been demands for guarantees from Muslims of India 
of loyalty to India, but loyalty in its true sense cannot be demanded of any individual, 
it must be earned and inspired as a genuine sentiment springing from the heart.’’ 
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any longer. Ccrtcainly I wish to help them to get out of the old grooves and 
to become again parts of the new India. There are many elements among the 
Hindus who have no such desire and who would rather do without the 
Muslims. I think that would be a fatal disaster from the point of view of 
India and I wish therefore to resist it. Whatever some Hindus may think, 
ultimately the future of the Muslims in India will depend upon themselves. 
I ha.vc no doubt that they can make good if they are clear enough and brave 
enough about it. 

There need be no question about the Government of India giving to 
Muslims their full rights of citizenship of India.^ It is true that theoreti- 
cal pronouncements do not go far unless they are accompanied by tangible 
results. We can work for these results, but the real results come not from 
governmental pronouncements or even action, but rather from the general 
atmosphere that prevails. 


One of the biggest obstacles to the creation of the atmosphere we seek 
is the repeated declaration that Pakistan is an Islamic State.® That, I think, 
is an absurdity in the present world, at any rate for any progressive nation. 
If Pakistan insists on being what is called an Islamic State it will be back- 
ward, narrow-minded and unprogressive just as India, if it seeks to be a 
Hindu State, Nvould be similarly backward and unprogressive. But at any 
rate, India claims to be something different while Pakistan goes on insist- 
ing on an Islamic State. If it is an Islamic State, then inevitably the con- 
ception of nationality, as it is understood today, has no meaning and the 
Muslims in India or most of them may well look to Pakistan as their home- 
and. That leads to disruptive tendencies working continuously and to a 
continuance of suspicion. 

tn s*aion as Governor General of Pakistan 

ftlo not knmv n“l ‘'’= =‘''OW 

conflict has been completely removed, many things would 


g. 

9 . 


Tlic Nawab urged Nehru to 
laining for them everywhere 
ciii.-'cns of India. 


restore the confidence of Muslims by securing and main- 
•n the Dominion their legitimate and reasonable rights 


sure the CMsiitution o^f Pakis^an^'wi^^ Jinnah said, “I am 

of Mam. Tod.ay they arc annlfnWt- • embodying the principles 

Referring to his possible 

stated "there can be no question of if as I ^ of Pakistan, the Nasvab had 

svkhhim scry long wr,f and I would 

I shall do so with the thounht unr>frmr>c» • ^ accept the offer, 

closest and happiest relations witMndia and PakS 
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happen and, present difficulties would not exist. But so long as these diffi- 
culties exist, it does seem odd that you, a citizen of India and a ruler of 
an Indian State, should become the Governor General of Pakistan. 

I am convinced that sooner or later India and Pakistan must come close 
together. I am equally convinced that India will function, because of her 
resources and her geography, as a nation which ties up many other nations 
of Asia with herself and with each other. That seems to me an inevitable 
development. To that end those of us who believe in these ideals can work, 
even though at present they seem rather far off objectives. Biit the present 
distress will pass and India will then rapidly fulfil her destiny. 

I can assure you that I have not at all misunderstood your letter but 
have appreciated it. I hope you will equally appreciate this reply of mine. 
It does not, I am afraid, lead definitely to any practical steps at present, but 
before we take those practical steps we must be clear in our own minds. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To B.C. Royi 


New Delhi 
13th July 1948 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have been wanting to write to you for some little time about the Barrack- 
pore case." I suppose you know all about it. Shaheed Suhrawardy spoke 
to me about it some days back and now I have a representation from a 
number of persons about this case. 

I shall not go into the details as you no doubt know more about them 
than I do. But I would like you to look into this matter fairly carefully 
and take such action as may lead to communal harmony and to a removal 
of any feeling that a discriminatory altitude is being adopted by Government 
towards Muslims in West Bengal, in regard to certain other matters. This 
applies not only to the Barrackporc case but apparently to some other 
cases also. It appears that in regard to the Hindus charged the case has 
been withdrawn. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. This refers to the detentions made at Barrackporc during the communal disturbances 
following the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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As you are coming here soon, I am not sending you all the papers on 
the subject but I can hand them to you here on your arrival. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To C.M. Trivedi^ 


New Delhi 
23 July 1948 

My dear Trivedi, 

Thank you for your letter of July 20th enclosing a copy of your letter to 
your Premier. I am glad that you have written to him as you have done. It 
is best to be frank in such matters. 

According to my reckoning the next three or four months are going to 
be difficult and rather critical not only in India but in the world. We shall 
have to fight these difficult conditions firmly. In order to do so we must 
have a grip of what is happening and not try to escape from it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


8. To A.M. Ailaplchai^ 


New Delhi 

Dear friend,^ ^th August 1948 

I have y„„; lelter of the 29, h Mf. In .his letter you have made certain 


1. J.N. Collection. 

League and Madras ^Pr^Mwev M Secretary, District Muslii 

Muslim Convenurn Of si Lt r Congress; Convene: 

December. 1952, and Dcputrchair ’ Legislative Council, Apri 

3. Allapichai had complained that the M r Legislative Council, 1957. 

as the provincial Government and Province were demoralise 

He appealed for proper treatment nf \/i j- ' ‘ created confidence in then- 

support. so that the Congress did not lose thei 
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rather vague statements and have not given specific instances. It is rather 
difficult for me to enquire or take any steps when no specific matters are 
mentioned. I realise that the main thing you have to contend against is a 
certain psychological atmosphere. I shall try my utmost to improve this. 

I am sending your letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress Presi- 
dent. 

I am also conveying your invitation to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
to visit your province. I am afraid it will hardly be possible for him to go 
while the Constituent Assembly is in session. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. Id-ul-Fitr" 


On the coming Id I send my greetings and good wishes to my fellow citi- 
zens, the Muslims of India. It is a day of rejoicing after a long vigil but it is 
difficult to rejoice after the sorrows and sufferings we have all endured dur- 
ing the past year and more. Yet for this very reason it is all the more 
necessary that on this great day we should clear our minds of ill-will and 
rancour and dedicate ourselves to the service of the country. The service 
of the country means the service of all the people of the country. Those 
who seek to serve a lesser cause or a particular group only, ultimately fail 
to serve even that, for all lesser causes and smaller groups are bound up 
with the great cause of India and her manifold people. 

India will only progress when her people of all religions work together 
for common ends. Therefore, we have to remember the lesson that Mahatma 
Gandhi taught us, the lesson of communal harmony, mutual forbearance 
and cooperative effort. 


]. Message to A1 Jamait, official organ of Jamiat-uI-UIema-i-Hind, on the eve of the 
Id festival, 6 August 1948. National Herald, 1 August 1948. 
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10. To Syama Prasad IVIookerjee^ 


New Delhi 
August 24 , 1948 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

A few days ago it was announced in the press that the Hindu Mahasabha 
had decided to return to the political field." This piece of news obviously 
has considerable significance and it has been treated as such by the press. 
In view of our resolution on communalism'’ we cannot approve of any 
such activity of an organisation which has been and is strictly communal. 
Even if some minor change in its rules is made enabling others to join it, 
the organisation must necessarily, in the circumstances, continue to be com- 
munal and the Government will treat it in accordance with the directions 
of that resolution. 

The position is made worse by the fact that Savarkar is being tried in 
the conspiracy to murder Gandhiji. Whatever the result of the trial, Savar- 
kar docs not come out well from it."* 

Meanwhile, reports come to us about renewed activities of the R.S.S. 
in \arious provinces. These activities, though outwardly peaceful, are 
reported to be of a subversive nature and designed to challenge the Govern- 
ment again as was done in the past.® 

In view of all this, I feel that you should remove any misapprehension 
from the public mind about your continued connection with the Hindu 


I. 


J.N. Cotlcclion. 

n-" to rc-enter politics on a 

irrc.pc.ctivc\,rcnucor‘’rdfB?r^ =^'1 Indian citizens 

'^/“olu.ion which banned private armies 
hstrcil Setcr/c / MVx t organisations preaching violence or communal 
rc^-ohnion Jr^nSmlmub; ofT" ^ater a non-official 

take all !ogj 5 l.nivc and ndmin-ci if ■ calling upon the Government to 

cn;;i}:inc i.n politi-ii a'-iivities ^*®P^ *o prevent communal organisations from 
1-: s. 3 April 

from 27 M.iy 1945; 101^030^949 by the Delhi Police and tried 

19 : 9 . "-as acquitted and released on 12 February 

In hi> rcpiy d.rted 23 August 1948 P 

vo-.ilJ consiihr the dev>-ahiliiv nf ®aid that he hoped that Nehru 

of even- 0 “it' progressive elements and 

of th; State, tic believed that if 1^-1,^^* "o: wilfully working against the interest 

vherever they cvi'.tcl. %vould be s-^regat!: I a 1 elements, 

*o:iJ.r-d. *'‘'^<^eatcd and the good elements would stand con- 
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Mahasabha.® Thai there is this misapprehension has been clear from nu- 
merous comments in the newspapers. It is far l>cttcr to take the public, 
not to mention the members of the Connress Party in the Lceislaturc, into 
our confidence. Or else rumours spread and create mischief. Apart from 
the public, I shculcl like to know myself if you arc still connected with the 
Hindu Mahnsabha. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


0. .Vtookerjee replied : '*! linvc noi the le-ist desire to crr.Kirrnss >o'.! in .'!ny v.'^y. Should 
you nt .'my time feel thnt my connection ’.\ith Government should cease, you ha\e 
only to niciilion this to me .and t shall readily comply '’'ith ycur desire.” 


11. To Sri Krishna Sinha' 


New Delhi 
2nd September I94S 


My dear Sri Pubu, 

I have received your letter of 29lh Aucusi for which 1 thank you. Ilterc 
are one or two matters which 1 should like to deal with immediately. 

In my fortniylttly letter I have v.rittcn to you about interna.! security.* 
1 ayree with you that tlierc tire two aspects oT tltis problem, I think how- 
ever that by f.ir the more important b the possibility i)f minority elements 
beiny harassed aiivl ill-trc.atcd by the majority. TJv: minority, say in Bihar, 
is in a r-taic of cotW'idcr.ible fear and apprcb.cnsion.' I'rom tf'.c standpoint 
tif their security it is csccedinyly unlikely tha.t they will indttlye in any ay- 
yressise act. 'kite conseviuencc-> of tliat rniylii well mc.in div'i'.ter for them. 
It i‘. alw'.n,. p.'ssible th.’it sonve mad ntca or fools mi.dit indulye i:*. mi'chief. 
But as wliolc this kind thiny is b.iyhly unlikely. 


Ofs'our e ib.is tlsKs not snean that (joscrnm.'nt ^ulJ be c.'.rcic's 


or i;r 


ss.'.ry, !'\c:y care sliotiKi i'C taken in ans 
to- V- ho-.v to protect tb.e mi.nority frino. 


event, but tlir real rrob'rm b'crore 
tlve majiUity in caw of t;rec<'dy. 
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Once the majority gets out of hand it will be very difficult to deal with the 
situation and apart from the disastrous consequences, our reputation abroad 
will suffer terribly. The whole Kashmir issue will be affected. 

My own impression is that the kind of intelligence reports we get, use- 
ful as they are, arc often apt to mislead us by exaggerating trivial and iso- 
lated instances. 

The situation is obviously a delicate one and full of risks. We have to 
face those risks anyhow, but any precipitate action without sufficient justi- 
fication might well involve us in greater risks. 

I do not quite understand what you mean when you say that many Mus- 
lims from Pakistan are employed in vital industries and services. Have these 
people come back from Pakistan? Obviously there are large number of 
Muslims in India still. They are Indian citizens and they have in law noth- 
ing to do with Pakistan. How then can you say that many Muslims from 
Pakistan are serving in your province? This is the first time I have heard 
of any such thing in any part of India. Of course, even an Indian national 
Muslim may give trouble but we must always remember that we cannot 
consider a person a non-national or potentially disloyal because he is a 
Muslim. That would be a basically wrong policy and a wrong approach. 

About the Bihar Zamindari Bill, you will appreciate from the letters* 
I have sent you recently that we have to view this entire problem in a comp- 
letely new way. The economic crisis that is upon us has to be dealt with 
very firmly and many of our schemes and projects have to be held up. What- 
ever our views may be in regard to a particular scheme, it is just not possible 
for us to make very large grants to provinces.® I should like you and your 
Government to look at it from this point of view and then suggest to us 
what wc can do or what you propose to do. We shall, of course, try to find 
a way out in cooperation with you. It is no good at all promising something 
which wc cannot do. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4 . 

5 . 


liquidation of the zamindari 

zam iSdari abSi^ sub-section on 

zanundar aboli >on and also Schclcd If'orks (Second Scries), Vol 6 np 290-291 
Bih-sr had appealed to the Centre fon nnnf 

dari abolition. ^ to carry out the Zamin- 
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12. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
6th September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a cutting from a Hindi newspaper of Delhi. I have seen at least 
one other press cutting in a Hindi newspaper dealing with this particular 
matter. 

This cutting refers to a meeting held under the auspices of the R.S.S. 
on the Janmashtami Day 30.'31 August in a place called Didwana in Mer- 
wara which is said to be a centre of activities of the R.S.S. The R.S.S., it 
is said in this cutting, openly carries on its activities there in spite of being 
declared illegal. 

The report gives an account of a speech delivered by Mukand Malaviya^ 
in which he says that the Maharana of Udaipur should sit on the Delhi 
throne, that it is a great injustice to our Rajput armies for Madrasi troops 
to be recruited in their place and this must be opposed firmly. The Govern- 
ment of India is severely criticised, more especially I am condemned as 
being an opponent of Hindu culture. 

Mukand Malaviya further says that a Hindu Raj must be established in 
India, that it is certain that more blood will be shed in India soon than it 
has been shed during the last two thousand years and the Muslims will be 
driven out of India. 

Mukand Malaviya is a completely irresponsible individual. He is a 
cousin® of Govind’s and poor Govind is very much distressed at Mukand’s 
activities. I am drawing your attention to this because this kind of speech 
under the auspices of the R.S.S. is likely to create a great deal of ferment 
in people’s minds followed possibily by trouble. I do not quite know what 
can be done in such a case, but something should surely be done. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Third son of Madan Mohan Malaviya; businessman and Congress leader in Bombay; 
was arrested several times during the freedom struggle; retired from politics after 
1947; died in 1962. 

3. In fact he was Govind Malaviya’s brother. 
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13. To Mehr Chand Khanna^ 

New Delhi 
September 21, 1948 

My dear Mehr Chand, 

The Governor General writes to me that it would be an excellent way of 
celebrating Bapu’s birthday if we could get the little mosques in Delhi given 
back to the Muslims. This would be a fulfilment of the definite pledge given, 
to him and would produce a great effect both in India and outside.® I wish 
this was possible. I do not know what the position is, but I feel that some 
special effort should be made at this juncture. The atmosphere is favourable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. According to the pledge given by the Peace Committee on 1 9 January 1 948 to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the mosques in Delhi occupied by the non-Muslims were to be vacated and 
returned to the Muslims. 


14. To Mehr Chand Khanna^ 


New Delhi 

My dear Mehr Chand, September 1948 

thoscTn™.^'‘“n to Sardar Patel the case of 

been con- 

anxious that someth' ^ installed inside them. He was 

dM m ‘b'” by the 2nd October, 

anxious r emovl ft"''^ that he xvas most 

throS tte oXe ‘b , . ““ b= »uld of course do it 

He promised to look into tL'maUer!"^''^'' cooperatively. 


J.N. Collection. 

January and 6 April 1^48 iTr of refugees in Delhi; Between 19 

through the efforts of the Central *‘®^*ored to the' Muslims 

all but fifteen of the remaining mosques 
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It is obvious that this is a matter of great significance, even more impor- 
tant than having the other mosques vacated by the refugees. I hope you will 
also give this some priority. Naturally in this matter we should proceed in 
full cooperation with the Delhi authorities. 

YdurS'rsincerely, 

, .. ' Jawaharlal Nchru 


15. Muslims in Malerkotia*^ 


A number of people (Muslims) have come here from Malerkotla. They are 
very much exercised and agitated over the political changes that have taken 
place recently, which have resulted in Malerkotla being merged in the Phul- 
kian States. This is chiefly due to the fact that it is feared that the Phulkian 
States would be dominated by Sikhs. The Maharaja of Patiala also as the 
Head of these States frightens them. 

Malerkotla was a very small Muslim State and it is obvious that it had 
to be merged somewhere. I can however understand their feeling of appre- 
hension, however unjustified it might be. In East Punjab, quite apart from 
Malerkotla or the States, there is some tension between Sikhs and Hindus. 
There are practically no Muslims there, except in Gurgaon on the borders 
of Delhi. So the Muslim question hardly arises there. But it is well-known 
that there is a great bitterness between Sikhs and Muslims. The small Mus- 
lim minorities are terribly afraid of the Siklis who are often aggressive and 
even violent. So if the relatively small number of Muslims in Malerkotla, 
most of whom belong to the well-to-do classes, are frightened, it is not sur- 
prising. I understand that new Sikh officers have come there. 

I suggest that their apprehension might be lessened somewhat by some 
assurance issued to them by the States Ministry and by instructions being 
sent to the Administrator to pay some heed to them. It would be desirable 
not to send Sikh officers there if this is possible. Hindu officers might be 
sent. If Sardar Patel could send a word of cheer to these frightened people, 
it would greatly help. 


1. Note to the Ministry of States, 23 September 1948. J.N. Collection. - 
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16. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
September 26, 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

I understand that Master Tara Singh presided over an Akali Conference 
licid at Bhatinda on the 22nd September and that he delivered a speech 
then. I should like to have a report of this speech. The brief report I have 
seen in a newspaper is so remarkable that I can hardly believe that a sane 
human being could be responsible for this kind of thing. 

I have repeatedly written to you about Master Tara Singh and request- 
ed you to talk frankly to him. I do not know if you have ever done so. 
Matters are coming to a climax now, and it may become quite impossible 
for Government to tolerate Master Tara Singh’s speeches or activities.® 
Wlien Giani Kartar Singh was taken in the Cabinet we were given to 
undcr-stand that in a sense he represented Master Tara Singh and his in- 
clusion in the Cabinet would lead to the toning down for Master Tara Singh. 
Evidently it has had no effect, or perhaps it has had a reverse effect. I should 
like to know what Giani Kartar Singh has to say about Master Tara Singh’s 
.activities.* 

None of us has any desire to add to present day problems. But there 
comes a time when no Government worth its name can tolerate activities 
whicli can only lead to serious trouble. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J. 


J,N. Co!!rciion. ’ 

demanded the creation of a Punjabi-speatting 
sV t announced five demands of the Akali Dal-rccruitmcnt of 

Vn I ^ Punjabi-speaking state; safeguarding of 

1- ri .’ of land 

suggested the formation of a 
Sikhs. 
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17. Shanti Sena^ 


The Shanti Sena of Calcutta or rather of West Bengal began a little over a 
year ago, in August 1947. It was one of the fruits of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
peace mission in Calcutta which brought about the miracle of peace and 
changed an atmosphere of hatred and bitterness into one of peaceful coope- 
ration among different communities. With this worthy patronage much 
was expected of the Shanti Sena. From all accounts it has lived up to its 
early reputation and met every test and trial with courage and fortitude. 
Its record is a good one and I congratulate it upoii this record of service. 
I hope that it will have opportunities of continuing its service in an ever- 
widening sphere. 

1. Message to Debofosh Das Gupta, General Secretary of Shanti Sena (Peace Brigade), 
29 September 1948. File No. 2(251)/48-PMS. 


18. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
3 October 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

I am leaving for Europe day after tomorrow. Before 1 go I should like to 
write to you about certain important matters connected with the East Pun- 
jab Government and province which are worrying me greatly. 

(1) I must draw your attention again to Master Tara Singh and Giani 
Kartar Singh. No government worth its name can tolerate activities and 
speeches which Master Tara Singh is indulging in. Toleration now means 
greater trouble later. I think this matter must be cleared up once for all 
whatever the consequences. If Giani Kartar Singh says he is helpless in the 
matter, then he has no particular reason to be in the Ministry. 

(2) I have had a long report from Mohanlal Saksena after his tour in 
East Punjab and the East Punjab States. I do not know if a copy of this re- 


1. File No. 2(157)/48-PMS. Copies of this letter were sent to Gppalaswami Ayyangar, 
Chandiilal Trlvedi and Mohanlal Saksena. 
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port is being sent to you. He has come back disappointed with much that he 
saw. He writes that he saw distress and destitution writ large on the face 
of the people young and old. There is uncertainty about the future. In parti- 
cular he draws attention to the land allotment policy of the East Punjab 
Government’ and points out that, in his opinion, this is contrary to the dec- 
lared policy of the Congress and is not calculated to rehabilitate a large 
number of people. Under the East Punjab scheme, the land of the evacuees 
is to be allotted only to those persons who had owned land in West Pakis- 
tan, irrespective of the fact whether they were cultivators or not. Further, 
very large areas extending up to even 400 to 500 acres are being allotted to 
single persons. 

You will remember that the Standing Advisory Committee of the Cons- 
dtuent Assembly considered the policy of the East Punjab Government 
in regard to land and a resolution was moved and was referred to you. You 
promised to examine the proposal and inform the Committee. Any large 

allotrneats of land will create new vested interests which will be difficult to 
dislodge later.^ 

He points out further that the system of land allocation is based on 

about 

and ^ execution. A great deal of communal 

ffiationTorLir, f K "taking rehabi- 

he Whole ^ arbitrarinL about 

the whole business. People who are more or less settled down in one place 

aro uprooted again and pushed to other places. In Kapurthala it is^said 

reserveX^^^to paU Ift 

JunundurcZps X '^bo are still kept in 

Ghazi Khan and MuzaffarabaXwLX aumber of persons from Dera 

It appears that the great bulk of tZrefuXeX''^'”^' ^ 

including Harijans. The great maioritv nf 

on the land. ^ Sikhs have already been settled 

enquiry to be made X^soraeXompltenfX^ ^ P^°P^^ 

based on a proper knowledge of th? c't ^bat decisions may be 

(3) I have PreviousirXriLn t°day. 

m out is not nni„ ^ °at Harijans. I do feel that to 

to Congress 


^cep ... o„. ,3 o-pLf.’ 

given 5(W acres of land for cultivation Un^r ti, b® system fifty families were 
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policy. I am afraid the policy which the East Punjab Government is pursu- 
ing in this and allied matters will lay seeds of future trouble.^ 

Jn Gurdaspur District, Mohanlal Saksena learnt that Harijans were not 
allowed to draw water from the wells. 

(4) In the allotment of houses and building sites for urban rehabilita- 
tion, Mohanlal points out that the common people have suffered. Non- 
Punjabis, that is people from the Frontier Provinces, etc., have suffered 
even more than the others, and serious charges of favouritism in the allot- 
ment of Muslim evacuees’ shops have been made. Sometimes a person has 
been given more than one shop. You will remember that vast numbers of 
Punjabis have come to Delhi, U.P. and elsewhere and they, are being help- 
ed. This is right. But it is not right for East Punjab to consider Frontier 
people there as strangers who must be pushed out. The result of any pushing 
out policy of these people will naturally be the growth of a feeling of re- 
sentment against Punjabis in other provinces. 

(5) In the matter of housing schemes, the East Punjab Government has 
followed a policy which again is opposed to the policy of the Government 
of India. 

In Amritsar and elsewhere, apparently no steps are being taken for the 
formation of new townships. No improvement trusts have been formed in 
spite of a demand for one. 

The problem which has been troubling us very greatly is that of the people 
at Kurukshetra Camp,® more specially the Frontier refugees. This is a very 
urgent matter requiring immediate consideration. Everything is hung up 
because the East Punjab Government has not yet allotted sites for their 
rehabilitation. Before I go away to Europe, I should like to have this matter 
finalised, and I have, therefore, asked Dharma Vira to telephone about it 
today. 

This letter has been dictated in a great hurry in order to draw your at- 
tention to certain outstanding matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. It had been decided by the Government of East Punjab to allot land only to those who 
had held land in their own right in West Punjab. 

5. It was reported on 16 July 1948 that the Government of India had decided that on 
no account would any more refugees be admitted into the camps at Delhi and Kuru- 
kshetra because they were overcrowded. 
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REHABILITATrON OF REFUGEES 


1. Progress of Rehabilitation^ 


I am happy to inaugurate this conference of Premiers of provinces and rep- 
resentatives of States called by the Central Ministry of Relief and Rehabi- 
litation, 

The general criticism that the Government has done little to help re- 
fugees is incorrect. Much progress has been made in the work of rehabili- 
tation, but a lot is still to be done. There are among the refugees thousands 
of lawyers, doctors, teachers and other professional men who, being gene- 
rally in demand, should be absorbed in the country’s economic life without 
much difficulty. There are other urban classes loo which can be made use 
of. But the problem of rehabilitation of refugees will be solved only if you 
work out a proper plan of rehabilitation and implement it." 

1. Speech in Delhi, 19 July 1948. The Hindustan Times, 20 July 1948. 

2. This conference on 20 July passed resolutions on regulation of emigration from Pakis- 
tan, settlement of Punjabi refugees in East Punjab, allocation of refugees to different 
provinces and States, housing, census of refugees, refugee teachers for camp schools, 
cooperative enterprise, vocational training centres and problems concerning women. 


2. A Commitment to Rehabilitation^ 


While dealing with the problem of resettlement of refugees, the Govern- 
ment has to keep in view a number of other serious problems facing the 
country and the effect it might have on them.® Problems, like the preca- 

1. Speech at a gathering of representatives of refugee organizations and camps. New 
Delhi, 1 August 1948. From The Hindustan Times, 2 August 1948. 

2. There were more than 160 refugee camps all over the countrj', providing accommo- 
dation to 12,50,000 refugees. In East Punjab alone 7,21,396 refugees were accom- 
modated in 85 camps towards the end of December 1947. Out of the remaining, 
1,50,000 were in camps at Delhi, 53,000 in Punjab and Rajasthan States, 13,000 in 
Bombay, 30,000 in the United Provinces, 500 in Madras and 1,500 in the Central 
Provinces. 
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rious position of India’s economy, Hyderabad, Kashmir and refugee re- 
habilitation, are interlinked with one another. „ , 

The hardships and misery through which the refugees have passed and 
their right to demand all possible help from the country are facts that can- 
not be disputed. Besides humanitarian reasons, it is necessary for the wel- 
fare of India that the refugees are settled in life quickly. The question today, 

therefore, is how must they be rehabilitated. ^ 

I remember that even during the Bengal famine the task of giving reiiet 
in the famine-stricken areas was not so serious and difficult a problem as 
the one of resettling refugees. A large section of wealth-producing popula- 
tion have suddenly lost their means of livelihood and have become a burden 
on the rest of the country. It is essential that they are helped in becoming 
once again producers of real wealth. 

The question of giving aid to the refugees cannot be isolated from other 
problems that we are trying to tackle. Prices are rising. Due to the recom- 
mendations of the Pay Commission, the Government expenses have gone up 
by about Rs. 30 crores.* The country is faced with a serious economic crisis. 
There is a constant demand for higher wages, but India’s production level 
is going down, and without increase in production, increase in wages will 
mean nothing. Besides this, there are military and political problems of 
Kashmir and Hyderabad in which the country is involved at the moment. 

In an attempt to find a solution of the refugee problem we cannot afford 
to ignore other problems. The Government must consider carefully what re- 
percussions one problem is liable to have on the rest. We must also make 
sure that when we solve one problem our position with regard to others 
docs not deteriorate. 

It is quite easy to prepare a long list of things that the Government has 
not been able to do, but if we are fair, we can also draw up an equally long 
list of the Government’s achievements. Generally, people tend to ignore 
what has been done and stress too much that aspect of the question where 
the Government has failed. 

We have appointed a separate Ministry and later a Development and 
Rehabilitation Board to make plans for the resettlement of displaced per- 

Kons. 


I admit that we have not been able to work with the speed that is called 
for by the urgent nature of the refugee question. I admit the hopes, yours 
t, have not been fulfilled, but we are endeavouring to achieve 

w at as not been achieved so far, and find a satisfactory way of rehabilita- 
ting you. ^ 


Govcral?eSloy2s^n"S4?''“ ^commended revised pay scales for Central 
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The appointment recently of a Minister of State* instead of a Minister 
of Cabinet rank does not mean that the Government does not attach sufficient 
importance to the subject. It has been done because the Government wants 
Mr. Saksena to devote all his attention to the problem without being bo- 
thered by the routine work of a minister. 


4. Mohanlal Saksena. 


3. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 

New Delhi 
The 2nd August 1948 

My dear Mohanlal, 

Affairs relating to relief and rehabilitation of refugees appear to have reach- 
ed a crisis. The crisis, I think, is chiefly due to a widespread feeling of un- 
certainty as to what is being done. There are plenty of mischief-makers 
also. . 

Recent decisions of the Premiers’ Conference, etc., have also rather up- 
set these people. I myself think it rather strange that basic decisions should 
be taken without even any reference to the Cabinet. In fact, even informa- 
tion has not been sent to me or to the Cabinet and we have to pick up the 
news casually. 

I think the time has come when the whole question should be fully consi- 
dered by the Cabinet in your presence. Will you kindly, therefore, draft a 
note on the present position and the various proposals we have before us? 
This should be sent soon for consideration of the Cabinet. I hope you will 
attend that meeting of the Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I. J.N. Collection. 
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4. Muslims who Worked for India's Freedom^ 


In dealing with the refugee problem we have considered the cases of non- 
Muilim refugees only. This was natural in the circumstances. But there 
arc some eases of Nationalist Muslims who arc certainly deserving of every 
sympathy and help. The description, “Nationalist Muslim”, is rather vague. 
We may confine it to well knowm persons who have been in the Congress 
and suffered for the cause of India’s freedom repeatedly. 

This matter has come up before me several times. Today again I had a 
visit from Abdul Ghani" who is a prominent Congressman of Ludhiana in 
the Punjab. Maulana Habibur Rehnian is another very prominent person 
of Ludhiana. 


I should like you to consider how we can help these people. Their num- 
ber is not very great. Perhaps, it is a question of a few hundred persons or 
less. They do not expect much, but they expect that they should be consi- 
dered sufferers who deserve our sympathy and help. 

NV c need not make any public declaration, but we can easily get names 
of such persons through our common friends and assist them in finding 
accommodation and, sometimes, some employment or some other method 
of earning their living. I have asked Abdul Ghani to see you about this so 
that you might have some facts from him. Rafi Ahmed knows most of 
these people and he can be asked for information about any person. 

am prepared to help these people from my Prime Minister’s Fund to 
^ "ould rather that help was given through your agency, 
even though some of it came from the Prime Minister’s Fund. 


z No. 29(92)/4S-PMS. 

lyihbn?. hnprhancd for abom'p- Congress Commi 

Sc-rct:.r%‘. P.)Ujinn Hindustan the freedom stru) 

Lcs.dative Assembly J^^‘=habilitation) Commi 

J952-C2 and Rajya Sabha, 19G2-68. 
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5. Duties of Governments and Citizens* 


Wc have received reports of forcible seizure or occupation of lands and 
property in West Punjab." TJic matter lias been taken up with the Pakistan 
Government and I assure those who have left property in West Punjab that 
unlawful seizure or occupation will not be recognised. 

On the question of evacuation of people who have been rendered home- 
less or those who have suffered otherwise, all possible assistance will be 
provided by the Government. I am, hov/cver, not in favour of wholesale 
migration of population. Certain people who are stranded have to be c\a- 
cuated, but it is not in the interest of majority of people to be uprooted from 
tlic soil. Their lives and interests have to be protected and both the Gosern- 
ments of India and Pakistan arc responsible for the well-being of the mino- 
rities in their areas. 

Disturbing news has been reaching me from some arc.is of West Pun- 
jab where the situation has lately deteriorated. I appreciate the anxiety 
of the people regarding tlic well-being of their people in West Punjab, but I 
must emphasise that retaliation, in any foim or shape, is no icmcdy. If 
complete peace is restored in East Punjab their energies can be fully devot- 
ed to ensure the safely of minorities in West Punjab. 

It i.s the duty of every citizen to help in creating an almo.spherc in which 
the wrong-doer, whoever he may be, will not be tolerated. It is the duty of 
(he Hindus and Sikhs in Cast Punjab, irrespective of what happened else- 
where, to protect the minorities. This is how the interests of the minorities 
in West Punjab can best be safeguarded. Peaceful conditions must be res- 
tored and every citizen must share his icsponsibiiity. 

The responsibility of officials in this respect is gicat and they must 
be cvc! sigilant and impailial in the discharge of thcii duties. 


Stitnr.’.sry of ;it tnforsw.l i.’! 21 Aeju*: { for;'. 7!.f 

Jirrf., 25 Avyv-i 

Ttic r.o-.cmivrai of Wc-a Puni-d' Ltd t>rcr. !?:r e rror-rfiy t- Jr. ' 

it'f corfiv-rsoo' JHi" of the %Vc‘.t IV.nj.-.b iri U:: 

Wf’.i Funi.ib Ibr i (.r Wr;; IV-.-ib, 
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6. To Vallabhbhal Patel^ 


New Delhi 
3 September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date about the note sent by my Private 
Secretary about the removal of refugee stalls. I was astonished to read it 
because I did not know that any such direction had been sent to the Chief 
Commissioner. As a matter of fact when a number of these people came to 
me at my house with a typed statement, I asked them to go to Dharma Vira. 
I told Dharma Vira to find out what the matter was.^ I suppose it was Dharma 
Vita who wrote that note. I shall find out from him. Certainly I issued no 
directions and had no intention of doing so, because I think it is improper to 
come in the way of responsible authorities. Indeed I do not know an 5 dhing 
about the matter. 

Later when Dharma Vira reported to me, I told him specifically to in- 
form Shankar Prasada® that he must exercise his own discretion and must not 
think that any inquiry from me interfered with it in any way. Dhaima Vira 
met him, I think, later and explained this position fully to him. I am sorry 
that somebody s note should have been wrongly worded and should have 

perhaps come in the way of the action that the Chief Commissioner was 
taking. 


1. 

2 . 


3. 


Yours, 

r VT ^ . Jawaharlal 

J.N. Collection. 

About 2000 refugee stall holders and pavement hawkers in Chandni Chowk area were 

moved to Parade Grounds. However, the military authorities evicted them. After 

^"/Sreement was reached between the Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee and the stall holders. 

1930 positions in the United Provinces from 

iSian AwL?" a and of Delhi. 1948-54; Chairman, 

A^rsllss es International, 1954-58; Special Secretary, Kashmir 


7. To Wlohanlal Saksena^ 


My dear Mohanlal, ^ September 19 

not quite know what you have done about it, but I do feel thatU 
1. Pile No.'29(94)/48-PMS. 

Harijan refugees was set up in the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
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section should not be. wound up and should continue, though not perma- 
nently. Apait from other reasons, any such winding up would have bad 
psychological reactions. Already there is a feeling that many of our acti- 
vities are being wound up or are being slowed down. If we put an end to 
the Harijan Section that feeling will grow and would be harmful. But posi- 
tively also I think that-such a section should continue. I understand that the 
Santhanam Committee reported in its favour. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. Land to Government Servants^ 


During my visit to Chhatarpur^ yesterday I was told that a large area of land 
including mango groves has been given by the Custodian of Evacuee Property 
to Mr. Randhawa who was till lately the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. 
Presumably this was given because Mr. Randhawa had lost some property 
in Pakistan. I do not know what the facts are and I should like you to enquire. 
Prima facie it is odd that a Deputy Commissioner should be given land 
in this way in the very area under his jurisdiction. Are there any other cases 
of this kind in regard to Government servants ? Please find out from the Mini- 
stry of Relief and Rehabilitation and the Custodian of Evacuee Property 
as well as from any other source that you may consider necessary. 

1. Note to Principal Private Secretary, 27 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2. A village near Mehrauli in South Delhi where 35 refugee families were resettled. The 
Indian Cooperative Union arranged a 400-acre land for cooperative farming by refugees. 


9. To VaMabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
28 September 1948 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Two days ago I went to Chhatarpur, some 10 miles from Delhi, to visit a 


I. Sardar Patel's Corrrspondence 1945-50, Vol. 6, pp. 505-506. 
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cooperative farm, which has been started by refugees. I was told there that 
adjoining this farm was a large area of several hundred acres which had 
been given, presumably by the Custodian of Evacuee Property, to Ran- 
dhawa, who was till lately the Deputy Commissioner here. I was further in- 
formed that another several hundred acres had been given in the same way 
to Datar Singh.® 

I was greatly surprised to learn of this for a variety of reasons. For Go- 
vernment officials here to be given evacuee land seemed to me improper, 
for the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, to be given land in Delhi Province 
also did not seem right, and for these veiy large areas to be given to a single 
individual also appears to me to be wrong in principle. 

Some one told me that this was done by some kind of exchange for land 
in Pakistan. That does not seem to be a sufficient justification. When land 
is so scarce and so many unfortunate people need it, it seems to me very 
unfair for large slices of it to be given to our officials. I do not know if you 
have heard about this. I shall be grateful if you could kindly enquire.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Datar Singh (1897-1973); associated with various agricultural and cattle utilization 
programmes, pioneer in scientific breeding and dairy farming in India; Vice President, 
I.C.A.R., 1947-1952; Development Advisor for Kashmir, Government of India, 
1955-59. 

3. Vallafahbhai Patel replied on 29 September that he was not aware of the land transactions 
and would let Nehru know about them after making enquiries. 


10. To Shankar Prasada^ 




, . , October 3, 1948 

My dear Shankar Prasada, 

Reference w^ made at this morning’s conference to the plight of certain 
Muslims in Delhi Province, moie especially in the rural areas. Many of 
Jspossessd and compelled by circumstances to leave their homes 
looted if homes in a bad condition and their property 

Tliis sho,?ld J they can start life afresh. 

W^ offiri ^ toansetc. Where 

official processes are slow or do not apply, some other help is often' 


1. J.N. Oillcction. 

2. Advance given to cultivator. 
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necessitated. I am sending you a cheque for Rs. 10,000/- from the Prime 
Minister’s Fund for this particular purpose. You will spend it at youi dis- 
cretion. 

, Please send a receipt for this as well as the previous cheque that was 
sent to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. To C.M. Trivedi^ 


New Delhi 
5 July 1948 

My dear Trivedi, 

Thank you for your letter of July 3rd sending me a copy of the order issued 
to Deputy Commissioners regarding the evacuation of Muslims, I am glad 
this misunderstanding has been corrected. I must say I do not understand 
how such a misunderstanding could have arisen because the Government’s 
policy has all along been quite clear. Apart from this it seemed very odd 
that converted Muslims should be compelled to leave while other Muslims 
were not so compelled. 

Today I saw some correspondence between you and Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar about the Meos who had come back from Pakistan.^ Gopala- 
swami has already sent you a letter in reply and a telegram after consult- 
ing me. Here also I feel that the Punjab Government has not quite grasped 
the basic policy that the Government of India have laid down. As long ago 
as November last the All India Congress Committee stated in a resolution 
that evacuees should return to their original homes.® Of course, this was 
to be a two-way movement. This policy was adopted by the Government. 
We could not give effect to it by ourselves as Pakistan was also involved. 
But the result of this policy was that we could not send away people who 
had returned from Pakistan to their original homes, unless any particular 
individual is found undesirable. When we discovered that this traffic was 
one-way we began to take stringent measures to stop it. How far these mea- 
sures have succeeded is another matter, though undoubtedly they have 
largely stopped this regular traffic. 

But in any event this could not justify us in forcibly turning out the 
Meos who have somehow managed to return to their homes.^ That would not 
only be against our general policy but would have undesirable consequences 
in many ways. This Meo question has become a test issue and the people 
of Kashmir are closely following it. If we forcibly push out the Meos who 
have returned to their homes, this would have a disastrous repercussion in 
Kashmir where, as you know, the situation is delicate. 


1 . J.N. Collection. Copies of this letter were sent to Gopichand Bhargava and N. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar. 

2. The population of Meos in Gurgaon had increased suddenly as a result of large scale 
migration from Alwar and Bharatpur and return of several thousand Meos from 
Pakistan. The Government of India faced difficulties in their resettlement. 

3. See Selected Works (Second Series), Vol. 4, pp. 668-670. 

4. Some Meos had complained that they were being sent to Pakistan against their wishes. 
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Apart from' this it is not quite clear how people are forcibly sent to Pa- 
kistan now without any reference to the Pakistan Government, Suppose, 
if they refused to receive them, as indeed they have stated on several occa- 
sions, how are we to push them across then? All we can do is to take them 
to the frontier and leave them there. 

As you perhaps know a Fact Finding Committee had been appointed in 
regard to these Meos. We should await their report before taking any step.® 

I have received a letter from Dr. Gopichand Bhargava about the Canal 
dispute. This matter has got hung up because somehow our representa- 
tives cannot meet Pakistan representatives. I have again suggested a meet- 
ing for this particular purpose. But I rather doubt if an early meeting will 
take place. Our relations with Pakistan are very tense at present. 

In view of all this what are we to do ? Dr. Gopichand suggests that we 
should cut off water supply to some of the canals as we did some time ago.® 
1 think this should not be done, though I cannot rule out the possibility in 
future. If we cut off the water supply, we give Pakistan and West Punjab 
every justification for proceeding with their new channel. They would in- 
deed expedite work upon it and finish it fairly soon. They would be forced 
y circumstances to make a breach of our embankment and render the 
erozepur Headworks largely useless. So, while we would undoubtedly 
harass Pakistan, their reaction would be sufficiently harassing to us. These 
moves and counter-moves at this particular moment might well tip the case 
m avour of war. For this reason I am strongly opposed to our stopping 
e water supply suddenly. This would have unfavourable reactions for us 
and would m fact justify what Pakistan has been doing. 

Quite apart from the provincial situation as between West and East 

all-India situation and not take a step 

oDininn''no ' difiiculties for us, apart from influencing world 

opinion against us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. 


6 . 


^ o» 25 »d 26 JU.6 ,948 .he reseh.eh 

committee consisting’of rcoresentmi Matsya Union. A fact find 

Government was appointed ° Punjab, Matsya Union and the Cen 

See pa., section 3, sub-section on the Canal Waters Dispute. 
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2. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 

New Delhi 
1 3th July 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

You will remember that I told you that an enquiry was taking place about the 
number of Meos involved in Gurgaon, Bharatpur and Alwar. That committee 
is going to report in a day or two and I shall send you a copy of their report. 
Meanwhile, some figures have been supplied to me by that committee 
and these might interest you. The pre-migration population of Meos in the 
whole area that is, Gurgaon, Alwar and Bharatpur. (1941 census figures) 
was 431,000. The total number of Meos resident in the three areas now is 
about 208,000, Of these about 11,000 have been converted to Hinduism. 

Thus 223,000 Meos have finally migrated to Pakistan. Of these 135,000 
went from the Matsya Union i.e., Alwar and Bharatpur, 

Among the Meos who are now in Gurgaon there are some who went to 
Pakistan and came back. The total number of these is about 10,000. They 
are mostly in Gurgaon. 


The Meos at present in the Indian Union are as follows : — 

In Alwar 

7,038 

In Bharatpur 

1,685 

Total in Matsya Union 

8,723 

Originally from Gurgaon Distt. 

1,13,885 

From Alwar 

25,109 

From Bharatpur 

35,121 

Total Meos in Gurgaon Distt. now 

1,74,115 

Grand total of Meos in the Indian Union 

1,82,838 

Plus 

11,000 converts 


You will observe that the figures I have given do not tally. That is be- 
cause I have got rather mixed up with separate figures. The main point is, 
however, that there are at present 60,000 Meos in Gurgaon district belong- 
ing to Alwar and Bharatpur who presumably should go back to these States. 

Out of the about 135,000 Meos previously in Alwar and Bharatpur there 
are now only 8,723 left plus 11,000 converts. 

In regard to the land it is said that the Meos in the Matsya Union used 
to possess 400,000 acres. Of this 116,000 acres have been temporarily leased 
to refugees and 150,000 acres have been leased to local people also tempo- 
rarily. Thus a total of 266,000 acres has been leased for the time being to 
avoid the land lying uncultivated. 

There arc still 134,000 acres lying empty and uncultivated. But these 
consist of rather inferior land. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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3, Rehabilitation of Meos' 


I addressed a note" to the Ministry of States in regard to the Meos in Gur- 
gaon, Ahvar and Bharatpur two days ago. I have received no reply to that 
note in which certain enquiries were made. As I am leaving for Madras I 
wish to emphasise again that this matter should be dealt with as soon as 
possible by representatives of the parties concerned, as was done three 
weeks ago when the Fact Finding Committee was appointed. That com- 
mittee has now reported and we have got all the data before us. A confe- 
rence should be arranged as early as possible to consider this report.® For 
this conference representatives of East Punjab and the Matsya Union should 
bo invited. The Minister of States, the Minister of Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion and the Minister without Portfolio would also be present. Meanwhile, 
no step should be taken which may come in the way of any decision that 
the conference might take. This question has both a governmental and pub- 
lic aspect and any decision is likely to have far-reaching consequences. It 
is necessary therefore to take that decision after the fullest consideration. 
At the same time the decision has to be made very soon; It has already 
been postponed too long. I trust the conference would be held as early as 
possibilc. I shall return to Delhi on the 27th July afternoon. 


I. 


3. 


Note to Ministo- of States and Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 23 July 1948 , 
New Delhi, J.N. Collection. 

i» written on 21 July 1948 that at the conference on Meos, 

nil fhr Mo ^ ^ overnment would assume the responsibility for rehabilitating 

all the Meos in Gurgaon, Alwar and Bharatpur. 

considered the report of the Fact 
the resettlement of the Meos ^ detailed scheme for 


4. Note on Rehabilitation of IVleos’^ 


ll'.u .ho quos.,o„ or utilising the land vacated by the Mel 


and others 
impression 
Alwar and 


1 . 


Note to Ministry of States 
J.N. Collcciion. 


and Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 27 July 1948. 
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Bharatpur was under consideration. Some three weeks ago a conference 
was held for the purpose and a Fact Finding Committee was appointed. 
This was to report by the 15th July. I was told by one of the members of 
this committee that the report was ready about the 13th of this month and 
was going to be sent within a day or two. I have, however, not received it 
yet and I do not know if the Relief Ministry or the States Ministry have re- 
ceived it. 

2. Till that report is received and considered the final decision about 
Meo rehabilitation cannot take place. If anything is done meanwhile in 
regard to the lands vacated by the Meos in the Matsysa Union, then there 
is not much room left for considering the question. The matter is of impor- 
tance and of urgency. I shall be grateful if both the States Ministry and the 
Relief Ministry will let me know immediately what the situation is at present, 
what has happened to the report of the Fact Finding Committee, when a 
conference is going to be held to finalise this matter, and what, if any, steps 
have been taken to send refugees or others to the Matsya Union. Also 
whether the Meos already in the Matsya Union, or those who have recently 
gone there of their own accord, are still there or are being removed. 


5. To N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 
5th August 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

1 do not yet know what if any final decisions were taken in regard to the 
Meos at the Rehabilitation Conference which was held some days ago. As 
you know I am deeply interested in this matter. About from the expediency 
of any step that we might take I have a feeling that principles are involved 
and assurances have been given. 

Could you kindly let me know hov/ matters stand now. Meanwhile, I 
enclose a letter I have received from Shiva Rao which discloses a distressing 
state of affairs. While we talk of sending back Meos to Alwar those who are 
actually there are being driven out,“ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Fact Finding Committee drew up a plan in September 1948 for the temporary 
settlement of displaced Meos, mostly in Gurgaon. They were to be treated as agricul- 
turists and would be given land and loans. 
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REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 
1. People's Cooperation in Resettlement^ 


Sisters and Brothers, 

The task for which I have come here is so important that it is surprising 
that it has started so late.^ Who is at fault it is difficult to say. In a way we 
are all at fault. 

The work of the Government is complicated and knotty, and big schemes 
like construction of refugee colonies cannot be carried out without public 
cooperation. 

The people have a right to criticise the Government but such criticism 
should be helpful. It has been a legacy of British rule that we expect the 
Government to do everything for us without realizing that big tasks can only 
be undertaken with the cooperation of people. 

Mohanlalji® has shown great interest in his work but what I liked about 
him most was that he himself picked up the spade and started levelling 
the ground for construction of refugee colonies. I doubt if big officials and 
Ministers thought of starting the work the way he did. It is wrong to think 
manual labour as lowly. Any activity undertaken for the good of the com- 
munity is noble. 

There are difficult tasks ahead of us. There is the Kashmir campaign 
where one of our great soldiers* died and where our best blood is flowing. 
To solve these and other problems we need the cooperation of the public. 
Let our mistakes be pointed out. But there are two ways of doing it. One 
is constructive criticism, and the other destructive. If there is constructive 
criticism, there is always the chance of rectifying one’s errors. I appeal to 
the people to watch our actions with eyes open and tell us our mistakes so 
that we can rectify them. We shall successfully emerge out of these tests 
and difficulties if our people offer their sincerest and most active coopera- ' 
tion. Jai Hind. 


1. Speech after laying the foundation stone of the first refugee colony in Delhi, 5 July 
1948, From The Hindustan Times and The Statesman, 6 July 1948. 

2. This refugee colony of 3,200 houses on Pusa Road in Delhi was part of the scheme 
for construction of houses in various parts of Delhi, 

3. Mohanlal Saksena. 

4. On 4 July 1948, Brig. Mohammad Usman was killed in action in Kashmir, 
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2. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 


New Delhi 
July 23, 1948 

My dear Mohanlal, 

I am going away early tomorrow morning to Madras, returning" on Wed- 
nesday, 27th afternoon. I am rather anxious that nothing should be done in 
Delhi city which might lead to further problems. I am referring specially 
to the eviction of Muslims from the houses occupied by them. I understand 
that a number of these were evicted and then on further enquiry you asked 
them to be reinstated in their houses. That was all right. But this shows 
how wrong action can be taken by inexperienced people. Such action will 
produce bad results. 

Unfortunately there has been all along a certain uncertainty about these 
houses vacated by Muslims and subsequently reoccupied by them. Our 
original decision was that certain areas which were then predominantly Mus- 
lim should be more or less reserved for them. These areas were not accu- 
rately defined and the matter was left to the local authorities. But the prin- 
ciple was clear enough, though the application was not easy. Now practi- 
cally all the houses are occupied. 

The question now arises of pushing out people who may have wrongly 
occupied the houses. It is not easy to go into the merits of each case deeply 
in a short time and some rough and ready rule has to be formed. Generally 
speaking Muslim occupants of those particular areas should not be pushed 
out. But If people possessing other houses have occupied them, or have 
spread out into more than one house, or a large house is occupied by just 

one or two people, then certainly some steps should be taken to get the 
nouses vacated. 

of been causing a great deal 

alivf and?f Z ^ ^ ^ guarantee when Gandhiji was 

as possible ^ Would protect Muslim houses and as far 

noZ ThroZ t°7 assurance to be ig- 

because we mn.t because it was a promise to Gandhiji but also 

yortocZZH'T A ‘a I "oaW advise 

Anvrvl , “ ‘'■a Piataia throughout, 

remove Jdoubr N.l—’’'""''''’’ “ded as soon as pLible to 

the minds of the peopfe i°leU Ttte InaorMr'™ ““ ” 


Yours sincerely, 
JawaharlaJ NehrU 


L J.N. Collection;' 
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3. Position of Refugees in DelhP 


The Prime Minister drew the attention of the Cabinet to the position of 
the refugees which had become acute to the point of their being driven 
to desperation. They had exhausted the scanty resources with which they 
had come to India, and a feeling was growing that little had been done for 
them in the past and nothing will be done in future. Recently at a conference 
with the Provincial Premiers a decision was taken that in Delhi housing 
will be provided for one lakh refugees only as against three lakhs originally 
proposed. While this decision was basically correct it had further aggravat- 
ed the feeling of the refugees. The Prime Minister felt that the matter had 
assumed considerable urgency and its consideration at an early date by the 
Government had become desirable. He had, therefore, requested the Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation to prepare a note on the rehabilitation of 
refugees, particularly those in Delhi, for the consideration of the Government. 

1. Remarks at a meeting of the Cabinet held on 4 August 1948, Cabinet Secretariat 
Papers, 


4. Eviction of Refugees in DelhP 


I had lunch today at Constitution Club. As soon as I came out of the place, 
I was surrounded by a number of hysterical men, women and girls who ap- 
peared to be in great distress. They gave me a typed note which I enclose. 
Subsequently I sent my Secretary, Mathar, to see these people and report 
to me. I enclose a copy of his report.® 

2. From the typed note you will see that complaints have been made 
against the police. Firstly, that they were asked to quit at a moment’s notice 

1. Note to the Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 8 September 1948. File No, 29(2S)/47- 
PMS. 

2. M.O. Mathai. 

3. Not included. 
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without any prior notice and when the men-folk were away in their offices. 
Secondly, that the woinen were threatened with loaded guns and pushed, 
chased and beaten. Some damage to property was caused and some people 
were removed in a truck to some other place. 

3. I am drawing your attention to this matter because many complaints 
have come to me from various sources of the behaviour of the police in 
such cases. They are very rude and offensive and sometimes violent — so 
the reports say. Naturally I cannot say whether the reports are correct or 
not. Probably they are exaggerated. Nevertheless, I have a feeling that this 
matter has been tackled by the police in an extremely wrong way. Courtesy 
ahvays pays but more specially in the case of these refugees who have suffer- 
ed a lot. It IS quite true that they have occupied buildings illegally and that 
ey ave o ten to be removed from them, but this process of removal should 
^ riondly as possible, and with sufficient notice. Also we can 
^ person without providing some alternative accommoda- 


these npnnjp a choldaris have been provided for 

durine the vprv ^^®se are like, but I was informed that 

ed a lot anrt^ ownpourof yesterday these choldaris have suffer- 
ed a lot and are not habitable. 

specific instruction^f^^tn^ kindly look into this matter and issue 

this work that on nn n ^ police concerned with 

If there are soecial discourtesy be shown or violence used. 

with by some responsibte Ifar pXnT 
conditions a bit more ^ifficuir 

desirable to have somcflcffid 5 the typed note, I think it is 
person. ^ ^ ^ informal enquiry^ by some responsible 


'*• ^sJuradar, Joint Secretary . ’ ' ' 

and intimidation against the police allegations of rudenes; 

Barracks, New Delhi, and 



gg-^o^ 
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5. ToMriduIaSarabhaP 

New Delhi 
12th September 1948 

My dear Mridula, 

I have seen some papers which deal with houses in Phatak Habash Khan.? 
Apparently some agreement was arrived at amongst certain;rp'eople and 
some houses were sealed by the Custodian accordingly, /Later Subhadra® 
went and removed the seals of these houses and according'To her own re- 
port resettled the Muslims who had been evicted froni' their houses. 

I am not concerned at present with the merits of/ this question as to 
what should happen to the houses, though it does appear to me that when 
an arrangement is arrived at by responsible people,' 'including the P.S. to 
Maulana Azad,^ it should be considered prima facie a right one. But apart 
from this for any person to break the seals put on by the Custodian is a 
very serious matter. This kind of thing can hardly be tolerated in any or- 
ganised community. It will lead to individuals or groups doing just what 
they like and challenging any authority that may be charged with a parti- 
cular task. 

The Shanti DaP may have been doing good work, as I think it is, but if 
the Shanti Dal deliberately sets itself against the responsible authorities 
to the extent of removing seals put on houses, they are offending against 
the law and normally certain consequences follow from this. At any time 
this is undesirable. At ^the present moment it is peculiarly so. Whatever 
grievance a person has, must be dealt with in a proper manner and not by 
forcible action of this kind. I am troubled about this matter because I think 
it will react very unfavourably so far as the Shanti Dal is concerned. We 
have at present a new Chief Commissioner and a new Deputy Commissioner. 
We have as Minister and as Custodian well-known Congressmen. If all 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Some refugees made repeated attempts to occupy forcibly vacant houses in Phatak 
Habash Khan in Khari Baoli area in Delhi. They were lathicharged and arrested. 

3. Subhadra Joshi (b. 1919J, President, Delhi P.C.C.; Member, Lok Sabha, 1952-67 
and 1977-80. 

4., M.N. Masud (b. 1906); Vice-Captain of the Indian hockey team at the Berlin Olym- 
pics, 1936; Qiief Secretary of Rampur State, 1946; Private Secretary to Maulana Azad, 
' 1948-52 and 1957-58; Head of the U.N.E.S.C.O. Mission in Indonesia, 1952-57 ; 
Adwser, Ministry of Education, 1958-59; Consul-General for the Persian Gulf area, 
1959':61 ; Ambassador to Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 1961-65; Secretary, Wakf Council, 
1965-68. 

5. A Central Peace Committee was formed to establish communal harmony in January 
1948 and Shanti Dais were set up in Juno 1948 when there was general apprehension 
of fresh communal disturbances. 
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these people are ignored and their decisions set aside, this can only lead to 
chaos and trouble. Subhadra is apt to act rashly and unthinkingly. I hope 
this matter is gong to be settled properly soon. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


6. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 


New Delhi 
October 4, 1948 

My dear Mohanlal, 

I had another deputation this morning of refugees who are being turned 
out of Government houses. I mentioned this matter in the Cabinet also 
today. I feel that some joint and concerted attempts should be made to 
meet this problem and I have therefore suggested to Gadgil to discuss this 
matter with you. He has agreed to do so. 

This may be technically Gadgil’s responsibility, but really all of us share 
it. Obviously we cannot be legal and technical about it. Human beings are 
concerned and they have passed through harrowing experiences. I am not 
quite sure if I would not be taking possession of an empty house if I was in 
their position. Generally we try not to upset the status quo, say in regard 
to many houses in Old Delhi. 

In New Delhi, the position is somewhat different and undoubtedly we 
have to get Government houses vacated for Government officers. The only 
question is what method we adopt and how we can make it as painless as 
possible. 

We are committed to offering alternative accommodation. This cannot 
normally be as good as the other accommodation. At the same time it should 
not be so bad as to be next to impossible. For instance, to offer a 6 feet x 6 
leet tent to a family of six is patently absurd. 

Another question arises. Many of these people have settled down to 
some work or business. Their children go to nearby schools. To throw them 
ar away would mean uprooting them again and thus creating a new prob- 
lem. As far as possible this should be avoided. 

Tlic real solution of course is, new houses. How long this will take I 
do not know. But we must hurry through this housing programme. Some 

1. nio No. 29(2S)/47-PMS. 
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of the men who came to see me said that if they were given some plot they 
would build mud huts themselves. 

« 

I would suggest for your consideration allotting a relatively small num- 
ber of the new houses that you are building to some of these people with 
families. The number need not be big, but it would be a gesture which would 
give them some hope. I realise that others are waiting for those houses and 
these others have in some ways a better claim. I do not wish to deprive these 
others and inevitably a very large percentage of the new houses must go to 
them. The question is whether we could give some of the good houses to 
persons who are dislodged now. 

Another factor that should be borne in mind is that the whole process 
should be accompanied with as much courtesy and reasonableness as pos- 
sible. It is no good our going on condemning these people, though undoub- 
tedly some of them may be a bad lot. Another question that should be borne 
in mind is the arrangement, where necessary, of some kind of public trans- 
port. 

I wish you and Gadgil to consider all these matters and make the change- 
over as simple as possible without uprooting the persons who have already 
settled down to some business or schooling. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. To Shanmukham Chatty^ 


New Delhi 
1 August 1948 

My dear Shanmukham, 

Some days ago I had a visit from Mrs. John Matthai" and Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru. They came on behalf of the Women’s Section of the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Ministry.^ They were rather concerned with delays in certain 
budgets or other proposals affecting their section being passed by Finance. 
The work of the section was of an entirely novel character requiring urgency 
and there were few precedents for it. 

I am writing to you however more specially about a matter they placed 
before me. This relates to certain work in regard to the immoral traffic in 
women and children and the fight against prostitution. This work has been 
carried on by the Indian Branch'* of the International Abolitionist Federa- 
tion, an old organisation which was thus far largely in the hands of some 
foreign women in India, though one of the principal workers and organisers 
was Dr. Katayun H. Cama,“ an experienced and trained worker. 

Owing to political and other changes in India the organisation of this 
branch has also undergone a change or is undergoing such a change. Sir 
Arthur Dean® was the acting Chairman till now. At present the acting Chair- 
man is Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru. Among the members of the Committee 
are Mrs. Matthai, Mrs. Hannah Sen^ and Dr. Katayun H. Gima of the 
Tata School. The organisation is a registered one. It is proposed to add to 
and re-organise the Committee soon. 

A request was made to me to recommend to Finance that a grant be 
made to this organisation for the next year’s work. Tlie sum of Rs. 36,000 

1. File No. 29(87)/4S-PMS. 

2. Achamma Matthai (189S-1977); helped the Governments of India, 1947-50, and of 
Bombay. 1951-52, in the rehabilitation of women; Chairperson, Central Social Welfare 
Board, 1962-66. 

3. The Women’s Section was set up on 24 November 1947 with Rameshwari Nehru as 
Director and Hannah Sen as Sccrctao*. 

4. Named the "Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in India, New Dcllii”, its 
present name is "Association for Social Health in India”. 

5. Research Assistant, Tata Institute of Social Sciences and Psychologist, Child Guidance 
Clinic of the Institute; ap.oointcd. Magistrate, Juvenile Court, Bombay, October 1942; 
worked with the United Nations for many years in Burma and New York; author 
of Contparativc Survey of Juvenile Delinquency, Purt II', Afiu anJ the Par Pn<t. 

6. Arthur William Henr> Dean (1892-1970); Engineer in service of Government of India, 
1919-56; Chairman, Delhi Improvement Trust, 1946-4S. 

7. (1895-1957); Director, Lady Invin College, New Delhi, 1932-57; Honorary Adviser. 
Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 1947-49; President, .All India Wo.men’s Con- 
ference, 1951-53. 
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was suggested. This is mainly spent in overhead expenses of staff, office, 
etc. The association has done good work in Delhi where the position has 
worsened owing to the refugee influx. I think that it is desirable to continue 
this work and indeed to expand it. I understand that it is greatly appreciat- 
ed by the people concerned and it has brought relief to unfortunate women. 

I put this to you for your consideration. I do not quite know under 
what Ministry this would come though I suppose it should come under 
Home. Anyhow I am sending copies of this letter to Home and Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

I enclose notes which Mrs. Matthai and Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru gave 
me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Women's Section in Rehabilitation Ministry’^ 

Some days ago Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru and Mrs. John Matthai came to 
visit me and they were worried about the future of the Women’s Section of 
the Refugee and Rehabilitation Ministry. While immediate relief opera- 
tions niight diminish quickly, there can be no doubt that the problem of 
rehabilitating the women affected is a long distance one. It is not merely 
the question of providing accommodation, etc. There are psychological 
considerations and a gradual treatment which brings back poise and self- 
re lance. Therefore, it seems to me that something in the nature of this 
Women s Section must continue. 

work will not have a direct relationship with Relief 
in rt * itation Ministry later on. If so, some other Ministry might be 

IrST/ >>= E'ad if tbis matter is consi- 

linn Th™° "" “P *be work of the Women’s Sec- 

neccssarily crattoe"^ itsUintes for women. These most 

inc Iiomrs'nnH^i^ bousing difficulties and the necessity for land for build- 
and T "’r* “angements are obviously 

thTS Ind S" ““"'‘“faatory. I hope it will be possible to provide 
that some kind of Pa™anent homes can be built. I understand 

wS,r,cnaraJv being prepared. I have 

connected with the ReU 'r Minister about a different matter un- 

thing to do with the ’ ehabilitation Ministry, though this has some- 

immL, ,rarl‘tmer:n"d’ fSten."" " 

1. Note to the Minister for Relief onH n..i, u-i- • 

PMS. Rehabilitation, 1 August 1948. File No. 29(21)/47- 
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3. To Begum Sheikh Abdullah^ 


New Delhi 
August 21, 1948 

My dear Begum Saheba, 

I am asking Krishna Mehta to take this letter for you. 

Banerjee,” the Secretary of the United Council for Relief, has shown me 
his correspondence with you. I have not quite understood the nature of the 
difficulties that are mentioned. I can only conclude that there is some mis- 
understanding somewhere. 

I have spoken to Sheikh Saheb and he will no doubt talk to you about 
this on his return to Srinagar. I have also had a talk with Krishna Mehta. 
She showed me a letter she had received from the Secretary of the Red 
Cross branch of Kashmir^ asking her to become a member of that branch. 
I told her that she is not expected to join any organisation as she is func- 
tioning as a worker of the United Council, I am supposed to be the Vice- 
Chairman of the United Council, but I am not a member of the Red Cross 
organisation. The Red Cross itself in India is associated with the United 
Council which is a kind of federating body for purpose of relief and the 
like. The work of the Red Cross is somewhat limited in scope. 

After ICrishna Mehta came here from various refugee camps, she stayed 
with me for a considerable time. She had had a very gruesome experience 
for six or seven months. I thought she ought to rest a little before she did 
anything. Her children struck me as being very bright and I made arrange- 
ments for them in a school at Naini Tal. I watched her closely here and saw 
her do some work also of various kinds. I was very much struck by her ca- 
pacity for work and her quite extraordinary character. Lady Mountbatten 
and many other people were also considerably impressed by her. 

There is so much work to do here that we can absorb any number of 
good workers. I felt however that the first place she should go to was Kash- 
mir where she could be particularly useful and where presumably there was 
plenty of room for such work. So, after consulting some members of the 
c.xccutive of the United Council, I appointed her as a liaison officer for Kash- 
mir and had her sent on to you so that you might suggest to her what work 
to do. I knew that she was particularly good at quiet constructive work and 
this is just the type of work, I think, which should be specially organised 
among our refugees wherever they might be. She has an amazing capacity 

1 . J.N. Collection. Copies of this letter were sent to Sheikh Abdullah and Krishna Mehta. 

2. n.N. n.inerjec. 

3. The Jammu and Kashmir branch of the Indian Red Cross started functioning from 
December 1947 with Begum Sheikh Abdullah as the President and Khan Mohammad 
Umar Bhat as the Sccrctar>’. 
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to win over people and make them do some work. As a morale builder she 
h excellent. 

Before sending her to Kashmir I had spoken to Sheikh Saheb and taken 
hi-; permission. Demands for her had come to me from some places, includ- 
ing the camp now being run by us in Jammu. I preferred however that she 
should go to Kashmir. 

1 took her there myself and left her. Two or three \veeks later I went to 
Srinagar again and met her there. I found that she had not been able to do 
anj thing much partly because responsible people in Srinagar were busy 
With their work and partly, apparently, because of some kind of misunder- 
standing. I did not my.self quite understand what this was due to, or indeed 
v,nat it was. I suggested to her that the best thing for her to do was to work 
quietly in a constructive capacity and get women specially to do such work 
like spinning or weaving which should be good from the point of view of 
PiOJii-,ing u.-jcfu! articles and at the same time help in cheering up many 
p.op.c. Work is the most excellent medicine for people who might feel dep- 
ressed or down and out. 

.•\fter that I was not in touch with her work till Banerjec showed me 
your letter to him and some other papers. I found from this that Krishna 
Mehta was doing good work in a charkha centre she had organised. I also 

oun t.iat ihcrc was some misapprehension in your mind about her posi- 
tion, etc. 


The first thing I wish to make clear is this that if cither you or Sheikh 
-Vtheo do not wish her to remain in Kashmir, I shall call her back and give 
V. o.iK '-f s’<orK to do here or elsewhere. Her business is to serve cfTcc- 

unostentatious constructive work. Secondly, she 
•'‘"d that of Sheikh Saheb. Sheikh Saheb 
Spinners Association branch in Srinagar or 
b v'i ’ might help her in this. I entirely agree. Indeed they had 

"bout the technique of the work. Any 
':n: to responsibility and the money will be 

r^'-d to'ioin VnV to no organisation and she is not sup- 

«rrs h— nr/j in wi .^^^innivilion, apart from the United Council which has 

Z ‘ O . " t t time. Apart from this. 

V ' -.-I!-! • "f^'-^bng to your directions. 

' '-nnm and elsewhere is to encourage every 

‘ constructive w'ork. There arc nunic- 

<t‘ n\.i c centres of this kind of work, where .spinning 

or 
that 

. ^ — organise 

» coit.ige work. W'liat is urgently needed in Kash* 


•dr.iJu.',! or 
■'u*. private .anj 
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mir is production, more specially production of clothing, blankets, etc., 
for winter which will be soon upon us. The more people do this the better 
it is. The Red Cross cannot normally do this work as it is slightly outside 
its purview. But you can be in charge of it directly and should be the guiding 
spirit. 

Thus no question arises about Krishna Mehta starting any new orga- 
nisation. She is charged not to do so. A constructive work centre is not nor- 
mally considered a new organisation, though it may well be run by an orga- 
nisation. 

We are very anxious here to produce now, while there is yet time, in 
the way of clothing, as much as we can in preparation for the winter. 

I have suggested to Sheikh Saheb that Krishna Mehta might perhaps 
be employed occasionally to visit some centres like BaramuIIa, etc. Her 
visit, I think, will undoubtedly be good and put heart in the people there. 

I have tried to explain in this letter her status and position, that is, as 
a Liaison Officer between Kashmir and the United Council.^ We want to 
help as much as we can in relieving distress in Kashmir State. It is purely 
from this point of view that we sent Krishna Mehta and would have liked 
to send others also, if you need them. The work of relief merges into re- 
habilitation. We shall have to think about this matter fully later and make 
explicit suggestions. 

With all good wishes to you, 

I am. 
Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

4. Krishna Mehta organised relief and training centres for women refugees in Kashmir. 


4. A Colony for Women and Children^ 


The Women’s Section of the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation gave 
me some time ago a note on the subject of having some kind of a small 


1. Note to the Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation, 8 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 
Copies of this note were also sent to Mchr Chand Khanna and Rameshwari Nehru. 
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women’s town round about Delhi. To begin with' this was to look after 
refugee women and children and later widows, orphans and other women 
who had no home. The idea was a somewhat ambitious one to provide not 
merely a home for these v/omen and children but training and work of 
various kinds. It was to be a self-contained colony. 

2. I sent these papers to the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation some 
time ago. I do not know what steps have, been taken in this matter. I have 
looked into these papers again today and discussed the proposal with Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nehru, Mrs. Matthai and Mrs. Hannah Sen. 


3. I think the proposal is a very good one, not only from a temporary 
point of view but as a permanent institution. At the present moment these 
v.’omen are spread out in various odd localities which are not suited for 
them. To collect them in one place would make it far easier to organise them 
for productive activity and for some kind of community life. As a perma- 
nent institution, a women’s town like this is an excellent idea and I think 
we should encourage it in everyway. 


4. I am inclined to think that the proposal is on too big a scale involving 
as it does a population of 10,000 persons with large grounds for gardening, 
dairy farming and poultry keeping, cottage industry, etc. I should think 
t lat it would be better to start on a somewhat smaller scale, say for a po- 
pulation of a quarter of this number or even less. But this matter can be 
consi ere more carefully by persons who know more about the problem. 
It seems to me better to have several centres like this if necessary rather than 
one very big centre. Of course we should start with one. 


to ' would require a lot of money, but it is not necessary 

craduallv women’s town can go up 

»crcs I They have asked for 5M 

be utilised nmn. I r ' hie to get so much land and even if it can 

enough. If rS “r ‘■undred acres should be 

tents there immediately'^°md Sert alUl’ “ 

diatcly put this work on arorrefficynfbTsl''"'"'*'''" """ 
confines of Dcim or New 

might even be as far as Ghaziah T obviously be near Delhi. It 

ziabad. All these matters ^ or somewhere between Delhi and Gha- 
cd, but I do think tint a cent* carefully by the persons concern- 

then details worked ouf of the scheme should be given and 


$0 
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5. To H.V.R. longer^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear lengar, 

I have been thinking about this business of the arrest of Masud.^ I do not 
like the look of it from several points of view. Tonight Mridula came to see 
me and handed me one of her numerous notes. She must have told you all 
about it herself. Nevertheless I am sending her note. 

I am worried about some aspects of this case: 

(1) The evidence, as you related it to me, appears to be very meagre. 
In a case like the present, far greater caution should have shown. 

(2) As far as I know, Masud himself was not interrogated. If that is so, 
it was a very serious omission. 

(3) If such an arrest was contemplated, Rameshwari Nehru, who was in 
some kind of a charge of that transit camp, should have been inform- 
ed and consulted. Her evidence was of value from every point of 
view. 

(4) If a Private Secretary of a Minister is arrested, the Minister should 
have been informed previously. It is discourteous and improper to 
take such a step without informing the Minister. 

Of course, in a sudden emergency and when the case is serious, it may be 
difficult to have these consultations and to give this inform^ation to the people 
concerned. But, in the present case, there was plenty of time to do this and 
no immediate urgency arose. 

Apart from the other factors of the case, it is obviously one which may 
have far-reaching consequences and therefore the police should have efiec- 
ted the arrest with far greater caution than they seem to have shown. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 2(182)/57-(56-PMS. 

2, Masud was arrested and freed the same day when the charge of receiving money for 
securing the release of a refugee woman from a transit camp was found to be untrue. 
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1. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
13th July 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

I have your letter No. Wel/131, dated 12th July about Choithram Gidwani’s 
request for the extension of relief activities of the United Council for Re- 
lief and Welfare so as to cover refugees from Sind also.^ 

There is no reason why the Council’s field of activities should be restrict- 
ed to Punjab refugees. Indeed, so far as I know, it has not been so restricted 
in theory; in practice they have dealt with certain geographical areas. Most 
of the Sind refugees are in Gujarat or in Bombay, that is within the Bom- 
bay Presidency. The Bombay Government is supposed to look after them 
and indeed has done a lot to do so. I believe they are spending about a lakh 
of rupees a day for the Sind refugees in Bombay. 

The fact that the Council’s expenses have so far been met out of the Cong- 
ress Punjab Relief Fund should not restrict the activities of the United Coun- 
cil. Probably the Congress Committee in charge of it would agree to Sind 
being included. If not, some other funds can be obtained, for instance, a 
sum can be allotted to the United Council from the P.M.’s Relief Fund, 
but I would not like this sum to be earmarked for Sind or any particular 
purpose. This should simply enable the United Council to extend its acti- 
vities where necessary. In fact, the United Council is functioning in Kashmir 
also to a slight extent. - 

Dr, Choithram’s letter leads one to think that Sind refugees have been 
neglected in some way®. I do not think this is correct. They have had as 
much attention paid to them as any other refugees. Generally speaking, 
they have been better off. In Bombay they have not been very peaceful or 
orderly and there has been a tremendous agitation among them against the 
Registration Ordinance.^ This agitation seems to me to be entirely miscon- 
ceived because no real help or rehabilitation can take place without regis- 
tration.® 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The continued migration from Sind rose in May 1948 to 9,57,389, the highest ever 
recorded. 

3. Gidwani had reported that Sindhis, who had lost much property in Sind, were getting 
increasingly demoralized. 

4. A Sindhi refugee organisation in Bombay held protest meetings and issued statements 
denouncing the Bombay Refugees Act which called upon the refugees to register them- 
selves. 

5. The Government of Bombay stated on II June that without the Bombay Refugees 
Act it would be impossible to remove troublesome refugees to another camp. 
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The camps for Sind refugees in Bombay are run by the Bombay Govern- 
ment with the funds of the Central Government, I suppose. If necessity 
arises for the United Council to send its workers, they can certainly do so. 
But I rather doubt if that type of assistance is necessary there. 

What Dr. Choithram wants is money to be placed at his , disposal for 
loans and other help to be given. That is essentially a matter for the Relief 
Ministry to tackle and indeed they are tackling it in their own way. Some 
time back Dr. Choithram made a demand on me for Rs. 50,000/- from the 
P.M.’s Relief Fund for Sind refugees. I decided to send this money to him 
even without consulting the Committee, though I consulted Vallabhbhai 
Patel.® Now he has written to me saying that Rs. 50,000 has been spent and 
he wants an additional one lakh of rupees.’ I have told him that this seems 
to be a matter for the Relief Committee to consider. A relief fund is not 
normally meant for this purpose; otherwise it will be immediately exhaus- 
ted. 


As a matter of fact Sind refugees have, I think, received more help from 
the P.M. s Relief Fund than anyone else. I gave Rs. 15,000 to Jairamdas 
Doulatram also mainly for this purpose. 

I suggest to you, therefore, that you might agree to the United Council 
including Sind refugees in its work. But this means that where necessary 
our workers can be sent or medical or other supplies. It does not mean 
money grants or loans. 

We are having a meeting of the P.M.’s Relief Fund Committee in about 
a week s time and I am quite agreeable to a sum of money, say Rs. 100,000, 
eing anded over to the United Council if you so desire.® This will be for 
including Sind and not earmarked. I do not think there 
thp'r ^ Perhaps you might ask Rajendra Babu about 

T Relief Fund being utilised, where necessary, for Sind 
g so. I do not think he or his committee will have any objection. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


refugees from sfnl Sranted Rs. 50,000 for disbursement towards relief i 

GW^ni made this request on 5 July 
The Prime Minister’s Relief Fimri 

Srant of Rs. 50.000 to the Umted and decided 

Umted Council for Relief and Welfare. 
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2. Migration from East Bengal to Assam^ 


I have had a talk with Mr. Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, on this subject. 

, It is clear to me; 

(i) That the inter-Dominion conference referred to should be held, 
preferably at Shillong. The date proposed by Pakistan i.e. the 23rd 
August is as good a date as any other. But before fixing up the date 
the Assam Government should be formally consulted. Mr. Bardoloi 
agrees to participating in this conference. 

(ii) It is also clear to me that it would be improper for us at this stage 
to issue any Ordinance to control immigration into Assam before 
that inter-Dominion conference has been held. 

(iii) Without any Ordinance it is presumably the right of the Assam Go- 
vernment, from the points of view of security as well as of internal 
economy, to regulate and check an influx of large numbers or groups 
of people into Assam. This need not mean any stoppage of indivi- 
duals coming in or any introduction of a permit system as we have 
done on the West Pakistan border.^ This should really mean what 
we did or tried to do on the western Pakistan border before this 
permit system was introduced. What we did then was to inform 
Pakistan that while individual movement would continue to be 
free we could not allow large groups to come in without checking 
and without finding out why they were coming, where they intended 
to go and what facilities there were for their settling down. Other- 
wise an unregulated flow created dilficulties for us in various towns, 
etc., where there was no housing accommodation and no other ar- 
rangements to absorb them. 

Therefore, we might well authorise the Assam Government to take 
some such steps in order to regulate and check any mass migration (and 

1. Note, 21 July 1948, File No. 8-7/48-Pak I, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

2. Permits were issued to persons coming from Pakistan after scrutiny, and in the case of 
applications for permanent resettlement, only after consultation with the Government 
of the province concerned. The places proposed to be visited by the applicants had to 
be specified and a copy of the permit ^vas sent to the Superintendent of Police of the 
district. Persons without a valid permit and those violating the conditions of the permit 
were liable to prosecution. 
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this would include Muslims and non-Muslims) without actually coming in 
the way of free movement of individuals either way. This has to be done 
carefully and gradually so as to avoid a new process of mutual retaliation 
v/hich would injure Assam as much as East Bengal. It would be done na- 
turally after information has been sent to Pakistan and East Bengal. It 
would be better to do it quietly without fuss or publicity. The details may 
be worked out in consultation with the Assam Government.®. 

I have talked to Mr. Bardoloi on these lines and he agrees. The matter 
may be considered by Mr, Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Minister without 
Portfolio, and dealt with by him directly with the, Assam Government and 
later with the Pakistan Government. The first thing to do is to fix up the 
inter-Dominion conference at Shillong. ~ 

3, At a meeting on 19 September 1948 the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation decided 
that the Assam Government should immediately set up camps for refugees from eastern 
Pakistan. The Premier of Assam also raised the question of preventing this infiltration. 


3. To Govlnd Ballabh Pant^ 


A.T j T. •• August 19,1948 

My dear Pantji, ® 

hesitation because of the subject. But I under- 

and rs ™ the telephone and that she 

Ttev ar? "" <*““6 to visit you within a few days, 

Kurukshetn S, about the Frontier refugees at present in 
SSf l ttat is, nearly 25,000 

meat docs ™ sense that the East Punjab Govem- 

S- East Panto Ne/r 2“" ‘''"S' P-sltsti 

Moto^h ^ Oft of the Frontlet 

where or the other altlmii difBculty, been absorbed some* 

25,000 in Kurutsh’etrp^r®^!."* itatlg around Delhi sUll. These 

will be complete misfits Tf in i ^ where they 

ompjete misfits. It rs only m some part of northern India that they 

‘^°^'“°^‘'''®'®“®"'''erescnttoGopaIaswami Ayyangar and Mridula 
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can fit in. From all accounts they are a decent lot and they have not mis- 
behaved as very often the Sindhis and the Punjabis have done. Indeed they 
have helped in maintaining order in camps, I think that given a chance they 
will be ah acquisition. The problem arises as to where to send them and if 
the U.P. is a possibility. In any event we want to take them away from 
Kurukshetra. But there is no point in shifting them to a new place merely 
as a temporary measure. They should go to some place where they are likely 
to stay and where they can be rehabilitated. If you think there is a possi- 
bility of their rehablitation in the U.P., then we can send them to begin 
with to some camp there and gradually they can be settled round about.^ 

On the whole, I think the men from the Frontier have not had much 
of a chance. Generally speaking, the other refugees have had slightly better 
treatment. And yet perhaps these people from the Frontier deserve at least 
as much consideration. 

Mehr Chand Klianna and Mridula will give you all the facts. It is for 
you to decide what is possible and what is not. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2, Some refugees from N.W.F.P. had suggested that they should be rehabilitated in the 
western districts of the U.P. 


4. To Shankarrao Deo^ 


New Delhi 
10th September 1948 

My dear Shankarraoji, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th September conveying to me a reso- 
lution of the Central Relief Committee about relief work in BengaP and 
asking for a grant of Rs. 5,00,000/- from the Prime Minister’s Relief Fund 
for this purpose. 

The Prime Minister’s Fund will certainly help in this relief work, but it 
is not intended to take the place of governmental assistance, nor can very 
large grants be made from it for a specific purpose. The Fund will be comp- 
letely exhausted by one or two such grants. The idea is that it should be used 

1. File No, 29(96)/4S-PMS. 

2, The Ccntial Relief Committee of A.I.C.C. on 7 September 1948 passed a resolution 
to undertake relief work in Bengal. 
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for the purpose of giving help in cases where the official machinery cannot 
easily function. If it took the place of official help it would not go very far. 
and it would be exhausted very soon. 

It is not dear to me what organisation is going to function in West Bengal 
for helping the refugees from East Bengal. The West Bengal Government 
is primarily responsible for this help, though, of course, every private agency 
should be welcome. Is Dr. P.C. Ghosh going to organise a special commit- 
tee^ and if so, what would be the relationship between that committee and 
the West Bengal Government’s organisation? There should obviously be 
complete coordination in this work and any private agency must function 
in cooperation with the Government’s activities, which are likely to be 
much more extensive than those of any private agency. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. The Central Relief Committee started a Bengal branch with P.C. Ghosh as Chairman. 


5. To P.C. Ghosh" 


New Delhi 

,, , 29 September 1948 

My dear Prafulla Babu, 

Sucheta gave me your letter of the 27th September." 

^ I am glad you have formed a committee and are taking the work of relief 
m hand, specially concentrating on relief through work. 

I am afraid I just cannot send you the large sum you ask for. For the 

present I can only send you Rs. 50,000/- and I enclose a cheque for this 
amount. ^ 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I am sending to Dr. B.C. Roy. 

I think you should be helped from the Congress Punjab Relief Fund. 
The technical difficulty which Sardar Patel pointed out can, I think, be 
easily got over. I am writing to him about it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 29(96)/48-PMS. 

2. Suchcia Kripalani toured East and West Bengal to study the refugee situation. 
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6. To B.C. Roy^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear Bidhan, 

Sucheta Kripalani has come to see me and has spoken to me about the re- 
fugee problem in West Bengal. She said that over 1,000 persons are still 
coming in daily. Fortunately, the fear we had that there might be a terrific 
influx of refugees as a result of the Hyderabad operations and their conse- 
quences, has been allayed. That is some relief. 

Presumably most of the people who are coming over now are doing so 
because of the very bad economic conditions prevailing in eastern Pakis- 
tan.^ Whatever the reason, they are coming over. We should not try to 
encourage this migration, but at the same time we cannot ignore it. A 
thousand a day is big enough number to deal with. 

I was sorry to learn from Sucheta that the feeling as between people in 
West Bengal and the refugees from East Bengal is not at all friendly. The 
former resent the coming in of the latter and to some extent give vocal ex- 
pression to their resentment. This of course cannot improve the situation. 
I hope that every effort would be made to lessen this type of feeling.® 
Sucheta visited some camps in Calcutta. She told me that the only camp 
or centre which was really satisfactory was the centre run by the All-India 
Women’s Conference in North Calcutta, where a hundred girls were being 
trained in various ways for productive work. About the other centres she 
had a poor opinion. In some places there was some little education being 
given, very little. Medical conditions were also not very satisfactory. She 
mentioned specially the camp at Kanchrapara. 

She told me that Government were paying Rs. 15 a month to each 
adult refugee and Rs. 10 per month for every child. Where rations were 
supplied, their price was deducted from this monthly allowance. 

Apparently no real attempt has been made, at any rate in the camps 
she saw, (always excepting the All-India Women’s Conference camp), for 
any training to be given for productive work to be undertaken. I was sorry 
to hear of this because the very basis for relief must be training in productive 
work. This relief business is becoming far too great a burden on India to 

1 . File No. 29(96)/48-PMS. 

2. Uncertain conditions in East Bengal led to an influx of non-Muslims into West Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa and Bihar. It was estimated that about 20,00,000 displaced persons 
from East Bengal had moved into India. 

3. B.C. Roy had suggested that if the migration of non-Muslims from East to West Bengal 
continued the Government would have no alternative left except to send out Muslims 
from West Bengal in equal numbers. 
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bear and there is great danger of our lia\ing to give it up simply because 
we just cannot afford it. Therefore it is quite essential that relief must be 
on the basis of productive work. 

Apart from the financial side, morale requires productive work to be 
done. Once you allow refugees to do nothing and get the dole in money or 
kind, they deteriorate very rapidly and there is not enough urge to do any 
work. Indeed they practically refuse to work even when work comes to 
them. We have had plenty of experience of this in East Punjab, Delhi, etc. 
Some months ago we came to the conclusion that relief must not be given 
unless some work is done, whatever the work. The only exceptions were 
children and disabled persons. Gandhiji laid the greatest stress on our not 
giving relief without work. 


So far as children are concerned, they should certainly be our first prio- 
rity both in regard to feeding etc, and education. Whatever might happen 
to other refugees, no child should be allowed to become a helpless and home- 
less wanderer. I have suggested to the Education Ministry here to open a 
special section for the education of refugees’ children, and boys and girls. 
I do not want this business to be tackled just as a relief operation, but to be 
considered as a human and national problem of training the future genera- 
tion and not allowing them to run to seed. I suggest that your Government 
might also do something of this kind. Small doles for a period do not solve 
any problem. All that they do is to lower the morale of the receiver of the 
dole and put the Government in increasing financial difficulties. 

I do not know how far you have tackled the rehabilitation problem. So 
far as my information goes, little attention has been paid to it or to any 
planning for it. I would beg of you not to delay this because the longer you 
delay the more difficult it will become. 


I suppose there are some private agencies giving relief. Unfortunately 
private agencies now tnink that it is the Government’s responsibility to 
imdertake this and so they do not function as they used to. However, some 
agencies must be working. If so, it is essential that there should be full 

coordination between those agencies inter se as well as between them and 
tile Government*. 


I have been told that the Congress Central Relief Committee have start- 
tin^ Ghosh as Chairman. I am glad to find 

. t S- t 'vork. Also that they will 

handicrafts. It is further their 
o a.'e up rehabilitation work and to set up model villages for 


nrnximum of 15 lakh'll Re^iabilitation decided on 19 September 1948 that a 
A small olTiK of the Minis^^h^md h rehabilitation benefits in India, 

and relief of refugees from easteri Sdstam 
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the purpose. All this is excellent and I only hope that they will succeed 
in their efforts. They asked me for a large sum of money which, I regret, I 
could not send them. But I am sending them some money from the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund to start work with. The Prime Minister’s Relief 
Fund is really meant for giving help in a relatively small way where Govern- 
ment or other agency cannot function. 

I would beg of you again to insist on work being done by all refugees. 
No-work-no-help should be a definite policy. You may not give effect to 
it suddenly for all concerned, but that should be the policy proclaimed for 
all people and it should be brought in gradually but nonetheless expedi- 
tiously, excepting only children and such people as are incapable of work. 
Even in such cases some type of activity is desirable. Doles without work 
, will lead to people getting out of the habit of work and expecting a perma- 
nent dole. If you stop the dole later, there will be trouble. Therefore it is 
as well to start this policy as soon as possible. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


7. To Vallabhbhai PateP 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Sucheta Kripalani came to see me this evening and gave me an account of 
the relief work in Calcutta. She told me that about 1000 refugees from East 
Bengal were still coming in daily. This was chiefiy due to the bad econo- 
mic conditions in East Bengal. 

The account she gave me about relief work by Government or others 
in West Bengal showed that this work w’as not being carried on ^’ery satis- 
factorilj'. Money doles were given and very little attempt had been made 
to make the refugees to do work of any kind. I am writing to Dr, B.C, Roy 
about it." 

Dr. Prafulla Ghosh has now formed a relief committee as a branch of 
the Congress Central Relief Committee. He asked me for a very big sum 
from the Prime Minister's Fund. That fund would vanish away if I gave 


1. File No. 29(96),MS-PMS. 

2. Sec tlic preceding item. 
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such sums. I am, however, for the present sending him a cheque for Rs. 
50 , 000 . 

I feel that the Congress Punjab Relief Fund should be utilised for giving 
relief to refugees from eastern Pakistan also. I am told that both you and 
Bapu felt that this would be beyond the scope of that Fund. That was right 
of course. Nevertheless, when the fund was collected, other developments 
had not taken place and I am quite sure that donors would not object to 
any such use of the Fund. In order to get over the technical difficulty I sug- 
gest that a notice be sent to the newspapers on your behalf or on behalf 
of your Committee controlling the Congress Punjab Relief Fund, stating 
that the need for relief had arisen apart from the refugees and that you felt 
that this should be included in the scope of the Fund. The problem is an 
identical one, whether you see it in refugees from West Punjab, or Sind, 
or Kashmir, or East Bengal. You may state, therefore, in your notice that 
you propose to use the money for refugees from all these places. In case any 
donor does not agree with this, he can communicate with you and tell you 
about his objection and his money will then be used for refugees from West 
Punjab or western Pakistan. Such a public notice would put you right techni- 
cally, legally and morally. I rather doubt if any donor is going to write to 
you and object. If some do object, their money can be used as they desire. 

I hope you will agree with this proposal as this will give you a free hand 
to use part of the money in Bengal. Most of our Government resources 
have gone to helping people from western Pakistan. Bengal is coming more 
and more into the picture and therefore it is desirable to have more resources 
to help it. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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VI. Facilities to Refugee Students 



REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 


1. Refugee Students^ 


The question of refugee students, their education and rehabilitation has 
come pointedly before the public owing to a certain agitation carried on 
by some of their number.^ Quite apart from this agitation however and any 
merits and demerits that it may have, the question is obviously an impor- 
tant one from the national point of view. At the meeting of the Assembly 
today many questions and supplementaries were asked in regard to them. 

2. This question has to be viewed not only from the point of view of 
the individual or group concerned but also more specially from the national 
point of view, i.e., of utihsing to the best advantage the human material 
which we possess and of giving it proper training and opportunities of 
growth. Some months back I stated in the Assembly as well as in public 
meetings that Government attach the greatest importance to the younger 
generation and to their training and education. That was their first charge 
so far as relief and rehabilitation was concerned. At the same time this 
question of refugee students has got mixed up with the general scheme of 
relief and rehabilitation. It should stand on a different level completely and 
it should be dealt with more from the educational point of view than from 
that of relief. I am not myself clear what the present position is. I believe 
the Education Ministry have been interested in this question and have cer- 
tainly done a great deal in providing employment to refugee teachers and 
professors, etc. How far they have been concerned with the educational 
aspect of refugee students I do not quite know. 

3. I think that this aspect, that is the education of refugee students from 
Pakistan, should be put in charge of the Education Ministrj^ There may 
be a special board or department created for it under the Education Minis- 
try, and the Relief and Rehabilitation Ministry should be associated with 
it, so that there may be coordination and cooperation between the two Minis- 
tries in regard to this matter. But essentially it should be under the Educa- 
tion Ministry.® This department need not be a big one. One competent 

1. Note to Ministries of Education and Relief and Rehabilitation, 9 August 1948. Cabinet 
Secretariat Papers. 

2. Refugee students had been agitating and holding demonstrations demanding accom- 
modation and financial aid. 

3. The Education Minister said on 12 August 1948 in the Constituent Assembly that 
arrangements for the education of over 10,000 refugee students had been made in the 
centrally administered areas. 
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officer should be put in special charge with a small staff. Possibly one or two 
refugee teachers or professors might be associated with him. 


4. The order of priority should be from the lower ages upwards, i.e., 
school children should be the first charge and then college students.* We 
should make ourselves responsible for free education, wherever necessary, 
of these students. At what stage this free education should be limited is to 
be considered. For instance we cannot guarantee free education for all 
kinds of higher education. Apart from the cost involved, this matter will 
be a waste of effort. Some means should be devised to pick out promising 
students who can then be given opportunities of higher studies at State ex- 
pense if necessary. There may be a rough and ready rule about students 
obtaining a first class being given this opportunity but it will be better for 
the rules not to be quite so hard and fast and some selection board should 
pick out bright students who are capable of profiting by higher education. 

5. Generally speaking the help given by the State should be in the shape 
0 ree education, that is payment of fees, etc., where necessary and supply 
of necessary books. Loans of money are to be deprecated. In any event, the 
Education Ministry should not concern itself with this; that should come 
under general reUef in exceptional cases. 


R if Education Ministry and the Ministry of Relief and 

cfo ^ proposals jointly and then put up their own 

suggestions. This should be done as soon as possible. 

the should be circulated to members of 

tire Cabinet for their information. 


4 . 


Two camp schools under the Delhi a.i • • 

P-njab „„ opcifiS ocm 


a Camp College 
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2. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 


REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 


C'*. 




// ■' -New'^Dellli 

// September 25 , 1 1948 

My dear Mohanlal, ^ /’ 

Some time ago Mohanlal Gautam sent me a cop^' of a letter he had address- 
ed you on the 5th of September regarding the. problem of refugees; 

.There is one suggestion in this letter which, Though a little difficult, ap- 
peals to me. This relates to the rationing of houseuccommodation in Delhi 
and New Delhi. It may not be possible to work it out logically and scienti- 
fically but I think an attempt should be made to produce some kind of a 
scheme. Of course this applies to everybody including Government officials. 
Could you have this matter investigated and perhaps some suggestions 
made? I should like to take it up on my return from England. By that time 
all facts and suggestions should be ready. 

Some weeks ago I made a proposal that the problem of refugee students 
should be handled entirely by a new section of the Education Ministry. 
Subsequently I heard that you had appointed a Joint Committee for this 
purpose which included representatives of the Education Ministry. 

My own suggestion was rather different. I do not think a Committee 
would do much good, and I do think that we have not paid sufficient atten- 
tion to students, that is so far as their education is concerned. I have often 
declared in public that Government is fully responsible for the education 
of every boy and girl student refugee. I know that the Education Ministr}' 
has done a great deal and that the Refugee and Rehabilitation Ministry 
has also done much. 

But the problem should be looked upon as something far more impor- 
tant than temporary relief. It is a question of providing education and thus 
building up the youth of the nation. 

Therefore, it is the special business of the Education Ministry and not 
even of that Ministry in the normal way, but by extraordinary steps to be 
taken in this behalf. The extraordinary steps should be, as I suggested, the 
creation of a new section or a department of the Education Ministry deahng 
solely and entirely with the education of refugee youth. They would not 
deal with relief as such. Where this was necessary it would still be the func- 
tion of the Relief and Rehabilitation. 

I shall be glad to know how matters stand now and what is being done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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3. To Zakir Husain’^ 

New Delhi 
September 28, 1948 

My dear Zakir Husain, 

Mridula has sent me your letter of the 28th September. 

I remember your telling me something about this work that you are 
doing many months ago. After that I heard nothing about it. 

From the brief account you have given, it appears that the work you 
and Shafiq-ur-Rahman have done and are doing, is of importance and 
significance. Mridula suggests that I should let you have rupees one lakh 
for this work out of the Prime Minister’s Fund. I fear I cannot do so. But 
I am sending you a cheque for Rs. 10,000 for your education centres in 
Delhi which you have established in the heart of the city at (i) Bara Hindu 
Rao, (ii) Bhojla Pahari, (iii) Qassab Pura, (iv) Balli Maran, (v) Pul Bangash. 

I quite agree with you that the work of moral rehabilitation and recon- 
ditioning of .children is of the highest importance and I congratulate you and 
Shafiq-ur-Rahman for the success you have already obtained. 

Have you approached the Education Ministry in this connection? 

It seems to me that these children’s community centres should have 
some medical help provided in it as well as some refreshments. This will 
no doubt cost some money. Do you know anything about the Asoka Vihar 
which the Madras Corporation has started in Madras city? This is rather 
an ambitious scheme for working class children, where they provide free, 
full medical facilities as well as education, games, etc. 

I shall gladly try to give further help to you in future. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 40(41)/48-ms. 
EO 
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4. To Shankar Prasada^ 


New Delhi 
September 28, 1948 

My dear Shankar Prasada, 

I am very mueh concerned at the condition of numerous children wandering 
about Delhi city, both refugee and other. They are not only unhealthy look- 
ing and rickety but are also probably going to pieces in other ways. I think 
it should be our concern to look after children first both from the health 
and education points of view, even though we might not be able to look after 
the older generation properly. 

There are a number of organisations which no doubt are doing good 
work. There is our Education Ministry, the Relief and Rehabihtation Mi- 
nistry and more specially the women’s section of it, which has started some 
good homes for women and children. There are also some educational com- 
munity centres started by the Jamia Millia under the leadership of Dr. 
Zakir Husain and Shafiq-ur-Rahman.^ I understand that five centres have 
been started by them at : (I) Bara Hindu Rao, (2) Bhojla Pahari, (3) Qassab 
Pura, (4) Balli Maran, (5) Pul Bangash, Both Zakir Husain and Shafiq-ur- 
Rahman are men of great ability and understanding of the problem, and they 
have already produced good results.- 

I do not want an overlapping of schemes or a waste of effort by diffe- 
rent persons trying to do the same thing. But the field is large and there is 
plenty of room for work. As Chief Commissioner you should no doubt 
be interested in this work and help in coordinating it in Delhi. I have given 
some little help to Dr. Zakir Husain. I should like to place some money 
at your disposal out of the Prime Minister’s Fund, say about Rs, 10,000, 
for the special purpose of helping these children. You may use it in any 
way you like, either by giving it to those who are already working in this 
field or otherwise. 

Do you know anything about Asoka Vihar which the Madras Corpora- 
tion has started. This is an ambitious scheme for working class children. 
I was greatly attracted by it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No, 40(41)/48-PMS. 

2. (1901-1953); a pioneer in communit}' education in India; took part in civil disobedience 
in 1930s; established Jamia Institute of Adult Education in 1938; Minister for Educa- 
tion, Delhi State, at the time of his death. 
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. RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


1. To J.R. Dhar^ 


New Delhi 
The 23rd July 1948 

Dear Dr. Dhar,^ 

I have your letter of the 13th July. 

I do not know about any date being fixed for registration for citizen- 
ship of the Indian Union. Some temporary date for a temporary purpose 
might have been fixed but there can be no final date,^ It would , be for the 
new constitution that we are framing to finalise this matter. 

It is not easy or desirable to introduce a passpoit system between Pakis- 
tan and India, but as you no doubt know a permit system has been intro- 
duced as between western Pakistan and India in order to check the flow of 
people here. We have not included eastern Bengal in this.^ 

I can assure you that all of us are greatly concerned about the position 
of non-Muslims in East Bengal. Don’t imagine that they are forgotten or 
forsaken. We are passing through a difficult time and it is not easy to adjust 
ourselves to it. But I have no doubt that we will adjust ourselves. Meanwhile, 

I am still of opinion that Hindus in East Bengal should not leave the pro- 
vince. I am rather sorry that some of them, and notably some leading per- 
sonalities, have left it. We must fight the tendency towards disruption and 
disintegration and hold together. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Jiban Ratan Dhar (b. 1889); Commissioned Officer, Indian Army, 1916-26; member, 
A.I.C.C., 1930-50; Minister for Jails, Government of West Bengal, 1952-57; President, 
D.C.C., 24-Parganas, 1958-60; Minister for Health, Government of West Bengal, 1962. 

3. Under the Draft Constitution, an immigrant from Pakistan could automatically become 
a citizen of India if he had some territorial connection with the Indian Union by birth 
or descent or domicile and had migrated to India before 19 July 1948. 

4. As a result of the liberal policy of the Government of India nearly one hundred thou- 
sand Muslims came back to resettle in East Punjab, Alwar and Bharatpur. The 
number of returning Muslims was increasing while no non-Muslim had gone back. 
Realizing their duty towards the non-Muslims, the Government of India suggested that 
a planned return of population to their original homes should be arranged. As the 
Government of Pakistan did not reply in spite of reminders, the Government of India 
introduced a permit system on 19 July 1948 between the two countries, but restricted 
it to West Pakistan. 
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2. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


Your telegram No, 3176 dated 23rd August. While I am always prepared 
to give you any information about happenings in India, and in particular 
about Pakistan nationals in India, I do not understand the concern of the 
Pakistan Government in regard to Indian nationals in India, whether they 
are Muslims or non-Muslims. We cannot recognise that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment is the custodian of the interests of any Indian national in India, what- 
ever his religion might be. The Government of India are fully conscious of 
their responsibility in regard to their nationals. 

It is difficult for me to deal with vague statements and charges that you 
have made. In regard to the Agra incident on August 1 5th, which we great* 
ly regret, the facts you have stated are not correct. Conflict took place there 
between some refugees and Muslim occupants of a house. Some Muslims 
opened fire from their houses and there was an exchange of fire between 
the police and these Muslims. Some refugees took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to break open shops and houses and loot them. Six cases of arson 
and 48 cases of looting shops and houses were reported. The loss of pro- 
perty has not been very excessive and some looted property has been 
recovered. Total casualties were as follows: 

lulled— 18 including 14 Muslims, 3 Hindus and one other. Injured- 
inc u ing 39 Muslims and 17 Hindus, One Sub-inspector and three 
in riot. Number of persons arrested reported to 
be 972 of whom 721 are non-Muslims and 251 are Muslims. 

brought under control the same evening and there 
nave been no incidents since. 


1. New Delhi, 25 August 1948. 


J.N. Collection. 
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3. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


Please refer to your telegram No. 3445 dated 10th September.^ I regret that 
owing to heavy pressure of business requiring immediate attention I could 
not answer it earlier. 

2. I am sorry to say that there is much in your telegram which is highly 
controversial. I do not, however, intend that relations between the two 
Dominions should be exacerbated by indulgence in charges and counter- 
charges or angry dialectics. I have more than once told you of the vital im- 
pottance that we attach to the protection of the life, property and honour 
of all minorities, including Muslims, in India. The pity of it is that inci- 
dents, which are not of our making and which we regret and deplore as 
much as anybody, are misunderstood and greatly exaggerated in order to 
throw doubts upon our good faith. I think you will agree that, so long as 
responsible persons in Pakistan think and speak on these lines, there cannot 
be that measure of understanding between the two Governments on this 
problem that you and, I assure you, all of us here desire. Tolerance towards 
all minorities and full rights of citizenship for Muslims as well as impartial 
enforcement of law and order are our watchwords. 

3. I do not quite know what measures you have in mind for devising 
ways and means for preserving the interests of minorities in each Dominion. 
If you have any suggestions to make, I shall be happy to consider them most 
carefully. 


1. New Delhi, 14 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2. Liaquat Ali had claimed that till then Pakistan had been alone in extending the hand 
of friendship to India. 
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4. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


Please lefer to your telegram No. 3609 dated the 21st September, 1948.“ 
I deeply appreciate your friendly response to my telegram Primin 1591 dated 
September 14th.® I particularly welcome the essentially human approach 
which you have indicated in your telegram to the solution of the problems 
that confront us. I agree entirely that only by reasoned and dispassionate 
discussion between representatives of the two Dominions of the problems 
that remain for solution would we reach a proper understanding by each 
of the other’s point of view and the establishment of real peace between 
India and Pakistan. 


2. There is no doubt that among the most important of these problems 
is the creation in the minds of the minorities in each Dominion of the feel- 
ing that, irrespective of their numbers and the religion they profess, every 
one of them will have the same full rights and protection as any person 
belonging to the majority. The time has come for us to forget once for all , 
the horrors that were perpetrated in the two Dominions before and after 
partition. I am glad you consider that the position now has greatly improved 
and that we should set about taking steps to ensure that peace is not dis- 
turbed again. 

^ 3. I would only add this: while any deviation in one Dominion from 

just treatment of minorities cannot altogether fail to have repercussions 
m the other, I and my Government are determined to use all our resources 
m preventing any such repercussions in India on account of happenings to 
mmontms m Pakistan and to ensure that no member of any minority in 
India shall be allowed to suffer in hfe, honour of property merely because 
minorities in the other Dominion are suffering in these respects. 

.1 welcome the idea of an inter-Dominion conference^ for this purpose 
arrange for one. It will however be necessary, in 
nehievinT'^Jh^’t some concrete suggestions for 

greements that we have already entered into are implemented to the full. 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


New Delhi, 24 September 1948. J.N. CoiJection 
Liaquai AU K-han said thaj **Tf Jc i-» i t ' 

of v.-irious problems., that weran hn dispassionate discussi 

our two countries RetrreiMW ” promote peace and understanding belwe 

ins in large movements of pdpuh‘tior"'U°°’' ‘’•'r'"' 

and it should be our aim to sc? - "ow largely stabilized its 

assured Nehru that he and bk rr, completely safeguarded. 

honour and property of non everything to protect U 

Sec preceding iicm as fully as that of Muslims. ...” 

Liaquat Aii Khan had suggested this. 
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5. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


In my telegram Primin 1619 dated 24th September^ regarding proteetion 
of minorities, I welcomed your approach and assured you of our willing- 
ness to cooperate sincerely in finding a satisfactoiy and lasting solution. 
You will agree that if your efforts are to succeed the right atmosphere must 
be created. From this standpoint, I wish to draw your attention to reports 
which, since 20th August, have been appearing in certain Pakistan news- 
papers. Following are examples; 

(1) Daily Inquilab, Lahore, dated 27th August 1948, referred in its 
editorial to "Jumma Masjid and Balli Maran in Delhi as scenes of 
disturbances in which Muslims had paid with their lives”. 

(2) Daily Musalman, Karachi, in issue of 22nd August, published a 
front page news item under banner headlines: "General massacre 
of Muslims in Delhi is going on for the last one week; attacks on 
Muslims in streets and in trams; JONCM — a plan to surround the 
Muslims on all sides and exterminate them.” 

(3) Anjam of Karachi, 25th August, published an item under headlines: 
"Muslim blood flowed like water in the streets of Delhi.” 

(4) Musalman, Karachi, dated 8th September published news item: 
"Excited Hindu crowd fell upon Muslims at Sholapur — 16 Muslims 
killed.” Same paper, dated 10th September, published news item: 
"Bloody clashes among Hindus and Sikhs in Delhi resulted in at- 
tacks on Muslims.” 

(5) Inquilab, Lahore, dated 28th August, alleged that "100 Muslims 
detraining at Agra were killed by Sikh beasts.” 

(6) Musalman, dated 22nd August, alleged that "12 to 30 Muslims 
were being killed every day in Calcutta in solitary attacks.” 

(7) Daily Safina, Lahore, dated 1st September, published news item 
under banner headlines; "Communal riots break out in Colaba; 
District in grip of murder, loot and arson.” 

(8) Ehsan, Lahore, dated 5th September, spoke of communal frenzy 
sweeping over States acceding to the Indian Union, and mentioned 
inter alia States of Mysore and Rampur. 

(9) Sind Observer of 1 8th September, talked of over 30,000 Razakars 
laying down their lives in front of advancing tanks, besmearing 
angry teeth of these tanks. 


1. New Delhi, 24 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2. See preceding item. 
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(10) Both Dawn and Sind Observer spoke of Muslims being gagged and 
removed to British regime prisons, Indian armies committing in- 
human atrocities in name of establishing order and surpassing British 
treatment of Indians as filth after mutiny of 1857, complaint of mal- 
treatment attracting bullets which silence complainants for ever. 

2. Everyone of these reports whether about India or Hyderabad is ab- 
solutely without foundation. In Delhi, for example, not a single incident 
has occurred for months. Razakars were killed in course of military opera- 
tions and number killed is approximately 1200. There has been no gagging 
of peaceful Muslims or removal of any law-abiding person to prison, 
whether in Hyderabad or in India, and atrocities alleged against Indian 
troops are baseless slanders. Indeed, throughout critical days during which 
hostilities lasted in Hyderabad, there was not one single communal incident 
anywhere in Indian Union, and innumerable messages of appreciation re- 
ceived by me from Muslims and Muslim organisations from all parts of 
India prove that there was no need to ‘gag’ anyone. In Hyderabad State, 
no law-abiding citizen, Muslim or non-Muslim, has suffered in any way 
nor has he any cause for fear. 

3. I have mentioned these reports because it seems only natural that 
they should embitter Muslim opinion in Pakistan and, because of their 
baselessness, produce similar effect on opinion in India also. You will agree 
that if we wish to create right atmosphere for better relations between our 
two countries, including safeguarding of position of minorities, every effort 
should be made to stop publication of false news. We are and have been 
doing everything possible on our side to achieve this, and I would appeal 
to you to use your great influence for similar purpose in Pakistan. 


6. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


litrimif broadcast from Karachi of 22nd September,” 
genuine pleasure and appreciation. For my part, I wish to assure you 

New Delhi 24 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

relations with evei’ cS^ntry^n thTwor1d'*’'*d 

Minister of India really wants wSa he h? India. ... If the Prmie 

that Rikistan's hand of friendshin broadcast, then I assure him 

P, peace and justice is always there.” 


1 . 

2 . 
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that I meant every word that I said in my recent broadcast^ regarding our 
sincere desire that India and Pakistan should build enduring friendship on 
the basis of complete mutual confidence. Not only you and I, but every res • 
ponsible person in our respective countries has to strive for the fulfilment 
of this purpose, without mutual reservation, and so to conduct himself 
by word and deed as to ensure that the unhappy memories of past events 
give place to a new spirit of friendship and trust. 

In the strong hope that you share this view, I have drawn your atten- 
tion, in another telegram,^ to the unfortunate trend of news reports and 
comments in the Pakistan press upon the alleged large-scale massacre of 
Muslims in different parts of India and, since the entry of our forces into 
the State, in Hyderabad. I shall not repeat here what I have said on this 
subject elsewhere. But the same hope of a firm common aim to place Indo- 
Pakistan relations on their natural basis of complete amity, leads me to 
draw your attention to that part of your broadcast which deals with threats 
to Pakistan’s freedom from some quarter.® Against the background of po- 
pular sentiment in Pakistan, as we see it from this side, India is likely to be 
regarded as the “quarter” from which such threat may come. 

You may not have meant it but this is how, I fear, your reference might 
have been understood by a good many of your listeners. I can only assure 
you once more that Pakistan has nothing to fear from India. We want to 
live in peace with Pakistan, now, and always. Is it too much to expect that, 
after these solemn assurances, it may be possible for you and the people 
of Pakistan to look upon India not as a potential enemy but a good neigh- 
bour, who is ready to grasp the hand of friendship which you say Pakistan 
stretches out to us? 


3. See post, section on Hyderabad, item dated 18 September 1948. 

4. Sec preceding item. 

5. Liaquat Ali bad said that traitors and spies were trying to undermine the moraic of 
Pakistanis and engineer distrust against the Government and its leaders. “In the 
event of an attack on Pakistan, no matter from which quarter, myself, my colleagues 
and every Pakistani will shed the last drop of his blood in defending every inch of the 
soil of Pakistan,’* 
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7. To Vallabhbhai PateP 


New Delhi 
26 September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th September.” As a matter of fact, this 
morning I sent a telegram to Liaquat Ali Klian on this very subject. Or rather 
I sent him two telegrams, one dealing with his broadcast and another deal- 
ing with the effusions of the Pakistan press.'* I did not have at the time all 
the material that you have sent me. But I had quite enough for my purpose 
then. 

I entirely agree with you that this matter should be taken up. I also 
propose to take all this material with me to London and I shall be glad if 
you could instruct the Information Publicity to send me any additional ma- 
terial they might have. I am likely to meet Liaquat Ali Khan there. 

If nccessarj' I shall send another message to Liaquat Ali as soon as I 
have gone through all the other materials. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. File No. 44/4/48-Pol. & K.W., M.H.A. 

2. Patel Iiad enclosed a copy of the text of Liaquat Ali’s broadcast of 22 September J948. 

3. Sec preceding item. 


8. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


In my telegram Primin No. 1624 dated 24th September, I gave you some cx- 
rac s rom the Pakistan press and pointed out that, if we wished to create 
atmosphere for better relations between our two countries, every 
or s 10 U c c made to stop publication of false news. What I said about 
tn equally to comments and cartoons. If you will read recent edi- 

^ Dmi;; and also look at some of the cartoons," you will find 
of Indln persistently represent me, my colleagues and the people 

centinn n/ 1 ' <^ncmics of Pakistan while the cartoons offend every con- 
of this judge whether journalistic activity 

India and PnHo ‘'*"ything except perpetual estrangement between 

indm and Pak.stan or, mdeed, produce even worse consequences. 

2. '’^'‘’/^8-PoI. & K.W., M.H.A. 

CISC'. j;Ue}“d!y committed continued to speak ofairo- 
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9. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


I have just received full text of your telegram No. 3859 dated 4th October. 
As I am leaving for England within few hours, I have been unable to deal 
with it fully. I quite agree with you, however, that nothing should be 
done by press on either side which is likely to excite feelings of enmity and 
hatred between our two countries. In fact, we have already a system of press 
committees^ whose business it is to check the dissemination of false and 
provocative news, and the one in Delhi has been functioning well to my 
knowledge. However, I agree with your suggestion that both Governments 
should reiterate their policy in this matter and, after giving adequate warn- 
ing to newspapers, take stringent action against delinquents, I hope that, 
after my return from England, we may be able to work out some plan which 
would be acceptable to both Governments. Meanwhile, I am drawing the 
attention of the Ministry concerned to your telegram for such action as 
may be immediately feasible. 


1 . 

2 . 


^5e\v Delhi, 5 October 1948. File No. 44/4/48-Pol, & K.W., M.H.A. 

rhe Press Advisory Committees, in existence since the war. were cxj^cted to ensure 

•estraint in the publication of news likely to affect peace and harmony m the country. 
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1. To Ahmed Sayeed^ 

New Delhi 
The 1st August 1948 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th July. I quite understand that owing to 
the Ramzan fast your day’s routine is full up. 

On general grounds I regret myself that any system of permits should 
have been imposed on persons coming from Pakistan to India but We were 
compelled to adopt this system because of the great misuse ^.oD travelling 
facilities. We found that a large number of persons were coming lieire with 
the intention of doing espionage work and we have to, check this. Secondly 
we found groups of persons coming sometimes in .-large, numbers without 
any permits or arrangements being made for theni'.' They merely ad.ded to 
the refugee problem and the accommodation problehi. -Therefore, it became 
important to check this. Right from the beginning. We have been in faybur 
of some mutual arrangement foi exchange of pep^Ie from one side to' the 
other. A one-sided arrangement leads to difficulties. 

In regard to the special persons you have mentioned, no doubt special 
consideration should be shown and permits issued wherever possible. Each 
case will, I hope, be examined favourably on the mVits/Tf you will draw 
the attention of the authorities issuing permits to the special cases, they will 
no doubt give every consideration to them. If you have any difficulty I shall 
enquire into the matter. 

Unfortunately there is great tension at present as between Pakistan and 
India. I hope that in the course of the next two or tliree months this will 
improve. If so, present difficulties will largely fade away. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection, 
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2. To B.C. Royi 


New Delhi 
August 16, 1948 

My dear Bidlian, 

I liavc your letter of August 14th about the influx from East Bengal. I rea- 
lise your difficulties and naturally we should do what we can to help you. 
But as I told you long ago there is no reasonable solution of the problem 
if there is large influx from East Bengal.^ That is why I have been terribly 
anxious throughout to prevent this, whatever might happen. I still think 
that every effort should be made to prevent it. I think it was a very wrong 
thing for some of the Hindu leaders of East Bengal to come to West Bengal. 

In spite of our efforts, it is difficult to induce most provinces to absorb 
more refugees. We have been pressing them to do so for a long time. I think 
that in spite of every difBculty in East Bengal it is far better for our people 
to face the situation there than to come away. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

^ ^ Ministers, by Saroj Chakrabarly, (Calcutta, 1974), 

2. Migration on a large-scale of non-Muslims and even of some Muslims was taking 
place from East to West Bengal on account of deteriorating conditions. It was esti- 
mated in March 1948 that about 10 lakh non-Muslims had migrated. 


3. To B.C. Roy^ 




My dear Bidhan, W* 

I have your letter^ dated 22nd August. 

manv nr IT"" catastrophe, well then we will face it even thougl 

ma> c ii\ ashed away. Nevertheless one tries one’s best to pre 

pp. 108-109.^ oi’d other Chief Ministers, by Saroj Chakrabarly, (Cilcutta, 1974 ) 

to W’cii IJcnpal therr" Hindu leaders had themselves migralci 

He find Passing them to prevent the exodus from Eas 

Mil-ion nnc! the niinnt Gupta that he, the Ramkrishn: 

li e fcriifccs. ' ’ ' Sangha should draw up a scheme for hoiisint 
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vent that catastrophe. One has to be clear on the issue, or else our language 
or our action may mislead people. I have been quite certain, right from the 
beginning, that everything should be done to prevent Hindus in East Bengal 
from migrating to West Bengal. If that happened on a mass scale it would 
be a disaster of the first magnitude. Running away is never a solution to a 
problem. I think the Hindu leaders of East Bengal who have come away 
have done no service to their people. If, as you suggest, things have gone 
too far already, then naturally we shall all do what we can but I shudder 
at the prospect and at the magnitude of the human misery that will come 
in its train. To the last I would try to check migration even if there is war. 

The fact that a man is a Muslim, does not make him a non-national. 
He may have evil designs in his heart. If so, as an individual we can deal 
with him. But to say of a group of Indian nationals that we shall push them 
out because some people elsewhere are not behaving as they should is some- 
thing which has no justification in law or equity.® It strikes at the root of 
the secular State that we claim to be. We just can’t do it whatever the con- 
sequences. If individuals misbehave that is a different matter, 

I am glad to learn that Orissa and the Indian States which have been 
absorbed into that province are prepared to take refugees from East Bengal.* 
Certainly they can actually prepare themselves for it as your Government 
can and should. But any indication that you are doing so would encourage 
the exodus still more and that must be avoided. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 

3. Nehru was referring to an agitation demanding that Muslims be evicted from West 
Bengal to make room for an equal number of migrants from East Bengal. 

4. In a letter of 16 August 1948 Nehru had said that it was difficult to induce most 
provinces to absorb a large number of refugees. B.C. Roy replied that the Premier 
of Orissa seemed agreeable. 


4. To N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 
September 9, 1948 


My dear Gopalaswami, 

I am just writing to remind you about what I said to you this evening re- 
garding some of the permit holders who have come here from Pakistan, 
While on the one hand, we have to be careful that this pcimit system is 


1, J.N. Collection. 
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not used to our disadvantage or injury, on the other Jiand we should avoid 
unnecessary harassment to people who have a right to be considered citi- 
zens of India. There have been eases of persons who went to Pakistan for a 
brief visit to some relation, coming back to India with a temporary permit 
because they could not then get any other kind of permit. I suggest that some 
instructions might be issued that the cases of any person claiming to have 
his home or family in India might be examined fully. Even if no final de- 
cision is arrived at, if there is a priim facie case, the permit might be exten- 
ded. Doubtful cases might be referred to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


Please to my mlegram No. 1630-Primin dated 26th September. Our 

reports from Lahore that with effect from after- 
. ° eptember restrictions have been tightened up by cancella- 

permits already granted and general increase in harass- 
tofan'v iim^ removal of restrictions imposed, which were 

menf T r ® ^sen met by further restrictions and greater harass- 
PunfflE r ^ understand this attitude of the West 

in view ’ Presumably supported by the Pakistan Government, 

also of vnii ^ ° normal behaviour between adjoining countries but 
iacetlZr -1 declarations that you w4 to maintain 

f the way to peace, 

are removed the restrictions imposed by West Punjab 

tionals in West Punjab.^^ harassment of Indian na- 


2. S.^uri!’ ‘548- w Collection. 
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6. To N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar’^ 


New Delhi 
3 October 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

I mentioned to you today at the Imperial Hotel party, that I was troubled 
about the Jodhpur railway affair.^ As you know, I have called a conference 
on this matter on Tuesday morning at 9.30. 1 am leaving on Tuesday about 
noon and I have an enormous amount of work to get through before I go. 
Nevertheless, I have felt it necessary to find some time somehow for a dis- 
cussion of this matter before I go. Otherwise, I shall have little peace of mind. 
Indeed I am asking my office people to keep in touch with me by telegram 
about developments. 

I do not know the intricate details of this affair. But I have frequently 
read the telegrams and discussed the matter with various people during the 
last two months or more. There has been a growing feeling in me that we 
have been mismanaging this, indeed that we have not acted quite straight 
about it. On several occasions I expressed my earnest desire that the matter 
should be settled, but nothing came of it. Where the obstruction lay, I could 
not quite make out, whether in the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
or in the Railways Ministry, or in Jodhpur. I have a powerful sensation that 
no serious attempt has been made on our part to come to a settlement and 
that probably no settlement was desired. 

That is bad enough. But what is really painful is the complete ignoring 
of the human factor. Large numbers of our people are stranded in Sind and 
are suffering great hardships because the railway line has ceased to work. 
Considerable numbers have tried to walk the seven miles gap through very 
inhospitable country, infested by robbers and dacoits. They have been loot- 
ed and deprived of their goods, their women have been raped, and they lie 
in crowds at small wayside stations where even water is lacking. The amount 
of misery caused has been tremendous. I wonder if people sitting in our 
offices drafting telegrams or letters pay heed to this human element and 
misery. 

1. File No. 27{40)/48-PMS. 

2. The Jodhpur State Railway had been operating the Sind section. In July 1947, Pakistan 
. gave a notice of one year for taking over this section. Meanwhile, on 26 July 1948, 

the Jodhpur Railway reduced train services between Hyderabad (Sind) and Jodhpur 
as the number of passengers decreased with the introduction of the permit system. 
Pakistan made this action an excuse to detain three trains, seize stations and the 
control office at Mirpur Khas, replace Jodhpur staff by Pakistan staff and take poss- 
ession of stock worth Rs. 16 laklis. All train services were interrupted as there was 
no guarantee of the safe return of trains from Pakistan, 
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If some high principle was involved, or some great advantage to our 
country, we have to put up with suffering. But I see no principle or advan- 
tage in this business. All that I see is an extremely narrow-minded approach 
which is almost inhuman and sometimes I feel that it is even worse than 
that, in fact that it has not been quite straight and above board. I know that 
all this might be justified by some legalistic interpretation, but that is not 
good enough. 

You know that Sri Prakasa has felt very strongly on this issue and even 
offered his resignation.® Whether he was right or wrong is immaterial. The 
fact that our representative in Pakistan felt this way after going fully into 
the matter, indicates at least that our case is not a strong one. If, in addi- 
tion to all this, one thinks of the suffering of innumerable human beings, 
then it passes one’s comprehension how our Government can act in the way 
it has done. 

As I have said above, I do not know who is responsible for this. I should 
like to know because, even apart from this particular unfortunate incident, 
it throws some light on the way our Government departments function. 
I do not fit into this picture at all and my mind rebels against this method 
of approach. Probably the Ministry of Railways has had a lot to do with 
this business and therefore I am writing to you, although you have just as- 
sumed charge. I should like you to inform the people concerned in the 
Ministry how I view this matter and I should like their full justification for 
what they have done. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mohanlal Saksena because his Mi- 
nistry is also involved. I hope the Jodhpur people will come here on Tues- 
day. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Sn Prakasa was the High Commissioner of India in Pakistan from 1947 to 1949. 


7. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


frictiSt sP^^king to me about res- 

ement from Pakistan to India of approximately twenty thou- 

New Delhi, 5 October 1948. File No. 30(68)-Pak-lII/49, M.E.A., N.A.I. 
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sand sweepers, washermen etc., who, coming as they do from Gujarat, 
U.P., and other Indian provinces, are Indian nationals. He tells me that they 
are anxious to return to their houses in India but are not allowed to leave 
Siiid under Essential Services Ordinance.^ Sri Prakasa says that he has rep- 
resented the matter to your Government several times but without success. 
Removal of restriction in the movement of such persons appears to me to 
be eminently desirable on purely humanitarian grounds and I shall be grate- 
ful if you will have this matter considered sympathetically and promptly. 
Our High Commissioner in Karachi, who has already had discussions with 
your officers, will gladly help with information and in other suitable ways. 


2. The Essential Personnel (Registration) Ordinance, 1948, provided that all essential 
personnel over the age of 18 and under the age of 55 years, residing in Pakistan and 
not employees of the Pakistan Government or the provincial governments should 
register at employment exchanges. 
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1. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


Your telegram No. 2425 dated 29th June. I am surprised to read in this 
telegram that all Hindus and Sikhs from the N.W.F.P. and Frontier States 
have been evacuated and that there are practically no abducted women left. 
Our information is otherwise, and in regard to the recovery of abducted 
women, the fact is that this matter has been repeatedly discussed at inter- 
Dominion conferences.^ 

For the first time you have made the charge that our representative and 
his staff in Peshawar have taken active part in political activities directed 
against Pakistan. In fact we have reduced our staff there to the barest mini- 
mum and our principal representative came back some weeks ago. I should 
like to have specific details of the charge you have made. 

We note with regret that, while you are prepared to have a Deputy High 
Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Peshawar with considerable es- 
tablishment, you are not even prepared to permit a liaison officer to rep- 
resent our Government there. We do not think this in consonance with 
treatment accorded to a friendly neighbouring country. However, as you 
insist upon our withdrawal of our staff from Peshawar we shall take steps 
to that end. 


1. New Delhi, 2 July 1948. File No. 33(5)-OS-IV, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

2. Tlic lndo-Pakist.nn agreement laid that "the responsibility for obtaining informa- 
tion in respect of abducted persons I'c that of the Rccovcr>' Squad of the Dominion 
in which the abducted persons are known to be residing." Fach Dominion, however, 
might furnish such information ns may l>e avail.iblc to the other in respect of abducted 
c.ises known to be in the other Dominion. 
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2. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


Reference my telegram 1322 dated 9th June.® 

In your reply No. 2425 dated 28th June, you said that “there are practi- 
cally no abducted women left” in the N.W.F.P. We are still receiving in- 
formation which points to the contrary conclusion.® Only today, for example, 
I have received a list of abducted women, giving not only their names but 
addresses where they are to be found. These and many others still remain 
to be recovered. According to the last report of our Liaison Officer in Pesha- 
war, he has not yet heard anything from the Premier of the N.W.F.P. about 
girls regarding whom the Premier had been addressed. Recovery of abduct- 
ed women is a matter on which both Governments are in complete agree- 
ment. In view of the facts that I have now given you, you might still recon- 
sider your decision that our Liaison Officer and his office should be with- 
drawn forthwith. It is quite certain that in the event of such withdrawal the 
effective recovery of abducted women still in N.W.F.P. will become ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

This is in continuation of my telegram No. 1379 dated 1st July, 1948.'* 


1. New Delhi, 3 July 1948. File No. 33(5)-OSHV, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

2. See Selected Works (Second Series) Vol. 6, pp. 86-87. 

3. Many girls were held by influential Pathans. 

4. See post, section on Kashmir. 


3. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


Uaton nZ T"? My 1948 regarding onr 

ttarto Z “ ^ “ “riy reply. We con- 

ZZnsSlrZ,- .“T “'1 -rddresses of abducted 

onr represematire™Vshawir''"°‘‘ 

I. New Delhi. 13 My 1948, File No. 33{5>OS.IV, M.E.A. & C.R., N ' ! , . 
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1. Cable to Ghazanfar All Khan’ 


I have just seen your telegram No. 2812 dated 27th July addressed to Gopa- 
Jasvvami Ayyangar.^ I have not been in touch with the previous corres- 
pondence to which you have referred and am not aware of it. This will be 
enquired into by Gopalaswami Ayyangar who will communicate further 
with you, I should like to say, however, that I deeply regret there has been 
any misunderstanding and the consequences of it. The only case before me 
was that of Dr. Qureshi.^ I find from enquiry that Zulfiqar Ahmed’s case 
was treated in the normal way and all the usual processes of mercy petition 
etc,, were gone through. He was a constable found guilty of murder. Apart 
from the gravity of the offence a police constable indulging in it made it 
graver. 

I entirely agree with you that we must expedite exchange of prisoners 
on the widest possible basis so as to put an end to this unfortunate chapter. 
This basis would include the following areas: On the side of Pakistan; West 
Punjab, Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan and Bahawalpur; on the side 
of India: East Punjab, the Punjab States, Delhi, Alwar and Bharatpur. It 
is important that full list should be prepared on either side of all such pri- 
soners involved so as to avoid subsequent argument and recrimination. 
I suggest, therefore, that you might have such a list prepared for Pakistan 
and we on our part arc having this list prepared here. 

I suggest also that the exchange be on a mutual basis so that there should 
be as complete a transfer as possible. On the last occasion, you will remember 
that while East Punjab sent a large batch of prisonens to West Punjab, the 
latter held over their prisoners and did not send them. This naturally creat- 
ed a great deal of ill-feeling. Anything like this should be avoided on both 
sides. There may be some prisoners here whose families continue to reside 
in the Indian Union or who themselves do not desire to be transferred. In 
such cases their wishes should be acted upon. 

1 notice that some newspapers attnounced today that Dr. Qurcslii’s 
date of c.xccution has been fixed. This is completely unauthorised and wrong. 


1. New Delin'. 29 July 194S. File No. re.K-I, M.E.A. C.li,, N..A J. 

2. Tills rcI.'Uccl to cxchrmpc of prisoners. 

•1. Abilu! Glnini Qnrcilii, n surpeon of Delhi, was fcn'ciirei! to on the cln'.'fe of 
rnurUeriin: Dr. N.C. Joshi diirinp the corntinin:;! riots jn f^dhi in Scr’-«r.V;T I'iiT. 
rite execution of sentence \v;is Mispcmtcdni the rcauC'! of the Government r.d.jvrjn 
vviiich soon .nftcrw.irJs nsLcd the Govenimrni of to ir-duJr OnreAh sn ti;r 

rri?oner?: frorn Jnilin to Iv esrh;tnpe<J. This wns done in NovrmV-rr 
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4. 


Gha»,oftr All. in his cable or 31 My 1948, expressed satlsfacUon at this astec.nent. 


2. To Rajendra Prasad^ 


New Delhi- 
31st July 1948 


My dear Rajendra Babu, . 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of 23rd July ^ 
and Sikh prisoners in Pakistan.^ This whole matter has been g 

cause of Dr. Qureshi’s case. has made 

I do not think the question of sending a few juvenile prisone 

the slightest difference.® , . , * cVinll onlv 

We have decided now to transfer even Dr. Qureshi, but we 
do so when it is perfectly clear that all our prisoners on the ot er s 
coming over. In effect, therefore, the request made in the enc 
that you sent me has been acceded to.* We are anxious to expe i 

matter.® • 

Yours sincerely, 

.Tawaharlal Nehru 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.A.I. . . jqO 

2. Rajendra Prasad wrote that Pakistan held 800 Indians as prisoners if the 

Muslims in India. Many of them would be executed by way of reta la lo 
death sentence on Qureshi was carried out. . -u donted 

3. Rajendra Prasad also mentioned that as the Government of Pakistan ha ® ^ ^ 

an uncompromising attitude towards exchange of prisoners, Gopichand jjqjjs 
was not willing to restore the juvenile prisoners and “he carried out your ms ru 
reluctantly." 

4. The friends and relatives of Hindu and Sikh prisoners in Pakistan who wro e 

letter to R.ajendra Prasad requested the release of Qureshi for fear of reprise 
Pakistan. „ 

5. Replying the same d.ay Rajendra Prasad cautioned Neliru that in view o 
experiences of agreement being made and not carried out, India must “be care 
sec that all our prisoners from other side do actually come over before we comp 
our part of the agreement.” 
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1. To Liaquat Aii Khan^ 


New Delhi 
October 3, 1948 

My dear Nawabzada, 

I am writing to you after considerable hesitation. Indeed it is only after 
some weeks of thought that I have at last decided to write to you on this 
subject. I' hesitated because I was afraid that I might be misunderstood. 
But I feel so strongly on this subject that I am impelled to write to you. 

I am writing about conditions^ in the Frontier Province which, from all 
accounts, are very bad. I have no desire whatever to interfere in any way in 
Pakistan’s internal affairs. But I would be less than human if I was not 
powerfully affected by the kind of news, that is reaching us, of the oppression 
and persecution of the Khudai Khidmatgars in the Frontier Province and 
more specially of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Dr. Khan Saheb and other 
old colleagues of ours, who have played such a notable part in the struggle 
for the independence of this country. Men of their stature compel respect 
and if they are treated with cruelty, all those who respect them and have 
affection for them must necessarily suffer pain. 

Allegations have been made by the Pakistan Government about the 
Khan Brothers and the Khudai Khidmatgars keeping contacts with us here, 
receiving money, and being encouraged by us to adopt a rebellious attitude 
towards Pakistan. These allegations have been made without any reference 
to us or enquiry from us. If you had enquired, we would have told you that 
these allegations are completely without foundation. Even before the parti- 
tion took place, our advice to them was to accept it fully and to function 
in accordance with it. Since the partition there have been no contacts at 
all between us and the Khan Brothers. Because of old friendship and com- 
radeship I would have liked to write to them and receive letters from them. 
But I refrained from writing as I thought this might lead to misunderstand- 
ing. Whether you believe it or not, I can assure you that there have been 
no contacts between them and us. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Khudai Khidmatgars refused to collaborate with the Frontier Muslim League 
and became the volunteer corps of the Pakistan People’s Party which had been founded 
in March 1948 and which elected Abdul Ghaffar Khan as its President. The Frontier 
Government arrested on 15 June Ghaffar Khan and his son, Wali Khan, on charges 
of sedition, and sentenced them to three years’ imprisonment. On 8 July 1948, the 
Government outlawed the Khudai Khidmatgars and imprisoned a thousand of them. 
The police opened fire on their demonstrations and gatherings and in one incident 
alone over a hundred were kiilled. Dr. Khan Saheb and Abdul Ghani were arrested 
soon after. With such repression unrest spread in Waziristan where the Pathans, 
while accepting Pakistan, sought autonomy. 
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But contacts or no contacts, we cannot forget, old friendship, nor can' 
we remain unaffected that our old comrades should be subjected to unfair 
and harsh treatment. The accounts that reach me of the state of affairs in 
the Frontier Province amaze me, for this appears to be worse than at any 
time under British rule.^ 

You have often addressed me in regard to reports of persecution of 
Muslims in India. I do not know what sources of information you may 
have. But I do know that the situation in India has improved beyond re- 
cognition and there is no persecution of Muslims anywhere in India. Petty 
incidents may occur in some places and they are dealt with immediately 
and sternly. I am happy to say that Hindu-Muslim relations in India have 
stabilised themselves after the shock of the events that followed partition, 
and that they are improving with marked rapidity. I have no apprehension 
on that score, though even so we keep vigilant. 

I have denied in public and I wish to deny again in private that India has 
no aggressive intentions against Pakistan. It grieves me to see baseless re- 
ports made about conditions in India, or India's intention to be aggressive. 
The Pakistan press is full of these baseless reports put forward in a manner 
which is astonishing. One has the impression of a deliberate, campaign 
being waged to worsen Indo-Pakistan relations and perhaps to bring 
about a conflict. So far as we are concerned, our policy is entirely opposed 
and we shall avoid conflict. All this, however, leads to distrust, ill-will, 
fear and an excited state of mind. This is not a good background for any 
country. 

I would repeat again that I am full of apprehension and am greatly con- 
rorned about the Khan Brothers and the Khudai Khidmatgars. I am writ- 
ing to you in my personal capacity and I am thinking of this problem not 
as a politi^l one but as a human one. I trust that you will take this letter in 
t c ^irit in which it is written and will pay attention to the conditions in 
the Frontier Province, which cannot redound to the credit of Pakistan and 

w nc 1 may well lead to very grave bitterness and the consequences of such 
bitterness.'* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3 . 

4 . 


i’ Government, by an ordinance, assumed extraordinar 

persons and organisations suspected of subversive activitici 

allegations. 

the Khan ^ November 1948, Liaquat AH Khan stated that the actionagams 

taken ‘Wter fh ‘he Khudai Khidmatgars by the local authorities had bcei 

security and intcgritrorTakSam"''^'™‘’°"” 
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2. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
October 3, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose copies of letters I am sending to Liaquat Ali Khan® and Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar ® They will speak for themselves, I do hope we will be 
able to do something to help the unfortunate people of the Frontier, Perhaps 
we could at least give some publicity to conditions there through radio or 
otherwise. We have, of course, to be careful in this matter and not to rely 
on rumours alone. 

I understand that a number of Red Shirts have tried to escape from the 
Frontier in order to come to India. Under the present permit system they 
cannot do so. I think we should relax this system in their favour. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N, Collection. Copies of this letter were sent to Gopalaswami Ayyangar and 
Mehrchand Khanna, 

2. See preceding item. 

3. See next item. 


3. To N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 
October 3, 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I am sending to Liaquat Ali Khan.® Perhaps I 
might meet him in London.® If so, I shall certainly speak to him on this 
subject. Meanwhile, it seemed to me desirable to send a letter to him about 
it. 

I wonder if we can do anything else to help. May I suggest that you might 
keep in touch with Mehrchand Khanna who, being himself a man from the 
Frontier, is intensely interested in this business. I should like you to do what 
you can to help our old comrades in the Frontier. It might be worthwhile 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See item 1. 

3. Nehru met Liaquat Ali Khan on 20 October 1948 in London during the conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
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to have a talk with Sardar Patel about it also. I am sending a copy of this 
letter of mine to you as well as a copy of my letter to Liaquat Ali Khan to 
him and to Mehrchand Khanna. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 


My 5, 1948 


My dear Gopichandji, 

I have your letter of the 2nd July, I enclose a copy of :;a letter I am sending 
to your Governor.^ This deals with the point you have raised in your letter. 
As I have, pointed out, our stopping water suppjy to West Punjab will not 
lead , to a settlement but rather to- desperate measures and possibly it may 
lead to war itself.® In these circumstances the sooner- our engineers tackle 
the problem in some of the ways that had already been suggested, the better 
it would be. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. For letter to C.M, Trivedi, see ante, pp. 37-38. 

3. Water was allowed into Pakistan canals through canals and works in India early 
in May 1948 in accordance with the Inter-Dominion Agreement of 4 May 1948, Under 

the agreement Pakistan had, in return, to deposit a small sum in escrow with the 
Reserve Bank of India. But Pakistan disputed the amount fixed, and meanwhile, 
the East Punjab Government wanted the supply of water to cease. 


2. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
September 26, 1948 


My dear Gopichandji, 

I have received a telegram from the Pakistan Government at Karachi, in 
which it is stated that they have heard that the East Punjab Government 
intends stopping supply of canal waters after September, unless something 
happens. I do not quite know how matters have reached this chmax. I shall 
enquire into the matter and call for the papers. But I am quite clear that you 
should not stop the supply of canal water at this stage or in the near future. 
In existing circumstances that would be very harmful from many points 
of view. I am going to London on the 5th October and it would be most 
unfortunate if a complaint of this kind is made at the Dominion Premiers’ 
Conference. 


I. J.N. Collection. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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3. To N. GopalaswamI Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

I enclose a letter from Chandulal Trivedi and a copy of my reply. I do hope 
you will be able to take full interest in these negotiations and to attend the 
inter-Dominion conferences on this issue. I find that sometimes some of 
our representatives are not smart enough for the Pakistani people. Your 
presence there is very desirable. 

I am particularly anxious about the canal waters dispute. It may be 
that no final settlement is arrived at soon, but steps towards a settlement 
might be taken from time to time. In any event, I do hope that there is going 
to be no cutting off of the water supply on the part of East Punjab. This 
will give rise to a great outcry against us all over the place. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 2(19)/47.PMS. 
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RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


1. Supply of Electricity to West Punjab' 


The East Punjab Government is technically and in lawjustified in sending 
the notice which they have done to the West Punjab Government. The actual 
cutting off of electric energy must however be dependent on certain other 
factors, which are largely governed by inter-Dominion considerations. No 
such action should be taken by the East Punjab Government without speci- 
fic reference to and approval of the Government of India, who will be in a 
position to judge it from various points of view. 

I think Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar might send a telegram to the Pa- 
kistan Government drawing attention to this matter. On receipt of a reply 
to this telegram as well as to the East Punjab notice to the West Punjab 
Government, the matter should be considered fully by Mr. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar who is in charge of inter-Dominion relations. If no replies come 
within a reasonable period, then also the matter will be considered. Perhaps 
then a final notice might be sent by the Government of India to be followed 
by action in case payment is not made. In such cases an adherence to strict 
law is not very helpful and at the present moment specially when there is a 
precarious peace between the two Dominions, every step should be care- 
fully considered. 

I suggest therefore that the East Punjab Government should send them 
their notice, if they have not already done so, and Mr. Gopalaswami Ayya- 
ngar should communicate with the Pakistan Government. Meanwhile, it 
is clearly understood that electric energy will not be cut off till a final de- 
cision is arrived at by the Government of India. 

1. Note, 15 August 1948. J.N. Collection. 


2. Telegram to Akbar Hydari' 


Intelligence reports show that East Bengal Government are assembling 
military forces at several points within easy reach of Patharia Forest Re- 
serve. Their intention seems to be to take forcible possession of the entire 
forest reserve in anticipation of breakdown in the deliberations of the 

1. New Delhi, 8 September 1948. File No. 57/35/48-Poll. M.H.A. 
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Boundary Commission.® We must resist any attempts by Pakistan to secure 
forcible possession of the area of the reserve forest which has been in 
Assam’s possession, and I trust you will make necessary' arrangements to 
that effect. Please report what assistance, if any, you require from the 
Government of India. 


. 12 ^ 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


1. To Lord Pethick-Lawrence^ 


New Delhi 
The 19th July 1948 

My dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 

Thank you for your letter of July lOth.^ 

I am quite prepared to accept your statement that in some ways you 
understood Gandhiji better than many of my own countrymen.^ To under- 
stand a person, a mere intellectual appreciation is not enough. There has 
to be some kind of an emotional appreciation or even, in some cases, a spi- 
ritual one. Obviously vast numbers of people in India who revered and foll- 
owed Gandhiji had little of that appreciation of him or his teachings. And 
yet I think it is true to say that instinctively they did appreciate the basic 
thing for which he stood, although they might havefound.it difficult to foll- 
ow. He represented something deep down in the Indian spirit and was com- 
pletely in tune with the better side of the mind of the Indian masses. Hence 
his influence over them. 

I shall look forward to reading what you are writing on Gandhiji.® 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N, Collection. 

2. Pethick-Lawrence wrote; “In some ways I understood Gandhiji better than most of 
my countrymen and even (dare I say it ?) better than many of yours. For though I was 
one of the leaders of the suffragette campaign, I too am a mystic and a devotee of 
no one religion; and to me the progress of the human spirit is infinitely more import- 
ant than any material or political advance however essential that may be.” 

3. Mahatma Gandhi, (London 1949), written by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, H.S.L. Polak 
and H.N. Brailsford. Each author contributed one section. Pethick-Lawrence dealt 
with Mahatma Gandhi’s last years, 1939-1948, and likened him to the Hebrew pro- 
phet.? who played an active part in the politics of their day. 


2. The Legacy of Mahatma Gandhi^ 


Friends and comrades. 

When a few days ago Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar asked me to asso- 
ciate myself with this function I first hesitated, but when a function is asso- 

1. Speech after unveiling a portrait of Mahatma Gandhi at Vivekananda College, 
Madras on 26 July 1948. From The Hindu, 27 July, and National Herald, 28 July 1948. 
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dated with Mahatma Gandhi and the Ramakrishna Mission, I find it diff- 
icult to say no. So I have come. I am sorry I have only a few minutes before 
me as I have to fulfil other engagements. Nevertheless, I am glad to associate 
myself with this ceremony. On such occasions, I wonder what exactly 
is the meaning of such functions. I have a fear iri my mind that most people 
imagine that by doing such things, they have done their duty. We admire 
great men but we seldom follow them. The real question before us should 
be whether we have followed the teachings of these great men or not. 

It is almost six months now since Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated. 
Immediately after the assassination there was tremendous grief and shock 
and sorrow not only all over India but all over the world. I think it is cor- 


rect to say that there is no historical parallel or any other example of a man’s 
death causing so much sorrow and upheaval all over the world. Why was 
this so? There were those who were against the policies which Mahatmaji 
laid down, I have rather a doubt today if there are some in whom that feel- 
ing still persists. We, of course, respect Mahatma Gandhi, We put up pic- 


tures and statues. We refer to him in glowing terms, but somehowwe have 
not related this to our thinking and action. I am making these remarks for 
the people as a whole and not referring to individuals, and there are a large 
number of people who have acted in the right way. It is not a fair way 
of dealing with a man like Mahatma Gandhi nor is it a fair way of dealing 
with ourselves. We must be clear in our mind as to what we are after. 
There is no good troubling and deluding ourselves by paying lip-homage 
and not trying to understand the basic teachings of the, person. I cannot 
refer in detail to the numerous things with which he interested himself. 
Even if I try to make a list, it will be an incomplete list of what he has done. 
Even what some people might call trivial things, he took them up seriously 
an t loroughly. He has left a big mark on everything he undertook. There- 
ore, t u moat important thing in such matters should be the fundamental 
approaci we make. It does not matter much whether in a particular matter 

agrcv. with him or not. The point is whether you accept that fundamen- 
cat approach to tUinCTc tUo t .... . ethi- 


, - me puiiii. IS wnetner you accept mat luiiua.nv... 

onj I things, the basic approach, call it what you may, the ethi- 

same^^ng^ psaceful and non-violent approach. All must mean the 

should not stray away from the right path. Yotj 
the ends You should. always look at the means and 

India todav 1 themselves. The more I see the political events m 

lapse of horrified I become by the lack and 

ing hold of dangerous thing. This kind of lapse is tak- 

I saw durine ° affecting private morality. I see now whai 

that after the ' morality and it is a terrible thing 

that atmosphere continues. What pains me and wha( 
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troubles me in the present is that I cannot easily get a grip on it. It is easy 
enough to denounce. But the problem is how to get rid of it. 

Then there is another type of idea which is a more insidious thing and 
which ultimately led to the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. These nar- 
row-minded and limited ideas have led in the past to the downfall of India. 
Oddly enough, this narrow-mindedness persists, and one cannot under- 
stand the past nor the present and much less the future. This type of idea 
has spread very greatly among young people and it amazes me to see 
its sheer, utter idiocy. I can deal with a criminal, but I cannot deal with an 
idiot or a fool. If there is such an outlook in the country, it is bad. It is up 
to us, up to those who do not accept that type, to fight it and uproot it. 
It is exactly similar to the ideas that led to the establishment of Pakistan 
and the like which was fathered by the Muslim League and its founder. 
They have left a legacy of such thinking in the minds of some over here. 
This is an extraordinary phenomenon. 

When you talk of Mahatma Gandhi, you think of his basic ideals and 
try to realise what he has done for our country. Many of you who are young 
have only an emotional conception of Mahatma Gandhi’s work. You might 
have seen him in the later days, addressing prayer meetings. But those of us 
who have worked with him throughout these thirty years and who saw 
him moulding the mighty mass of Indian humanity, trying to bring together 
the disunited elements and make them function in a cooperative way in a 
common task and in the common struggle, know what he is to us. It is a 
wonderful thing what he did for the country. You cannot realise, however 
much as you may read or hear his speeches, the wonderful nature of his work. 
Such an experience comes to a nation once in long ages. It came to us, and 
those of us who were intimately connected with him can never forget it. 

Looking at this portrait, think of what he stood for. Nations do not be- 
come great if their people engage themselves in petty things. If India is to 
be great, as no doubt she is bound to be, it is essential that you think in a 
big way and keep your integrity of purpose. Jai Hind. 


3. Message for Community Church of New York^ 


I send my greetings and good wishes on the occasion of the dedication of ' 
the hall of worship of the Community Church of New York which has stood 

1. New Delhi, 5 August 1948. File No. 9(37)/48-FMS. 
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for these many years for the service of all without distinction of sect, class, 
nation or race. I do so with special pleasure because I have the privilege 
to know Dr. John Haynes Holmes® who has interpreted Mahatma Gandhi s 
teachings in the United States of America. In these days of strife and con- 
flict all over the world it is more necessary than ever to hold to our anchor 
and to adhere to the basic principles for which Mahatma Gandhi lived and 
died. The Community Church has stood for some of these principles in an 
age when almost everything seems to be fluid and changing, I trust t at e 
idea and the message for which the Community Church has stood will 
spread and give stability to men’s minds in these days of storm and strife. 


2. Dr. John Haynes Holmes was Pastor of the Community Church of New York from 
1907 to 1949. 


4. To David Brynley’^ 


New Delhi 
3 August, 1948 


Dear Mr. Brynley, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th July and the two photographs of C are 
Leighton’s® portraits of Mahatma Gandhi. I like these pictures very muc 
and I would certainly like them to come to India. I have not heard from 
Clare Leighton and I am not sure of her present address. As soon as I hear 
from her I shall write to her myself. Meanwhile, I shall be grateful to you i 
you would kindly let her know how much I appreciate these portraits and 
my desire that India should have them. I have no idea whatever of what 
payment we should make for them. I should like her to give me some indi- 
cation. 


Thanking you once again. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 2(270)/48-PMS. 

2. Clare Leigbton (b. 1899); English artist and cousin of Winston Churchill. She painte 
these portraits during Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to London in 1931. 
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5. Gandhi Jayanti’^ 


For may years we have celebrated the Gandhi Jayanti Week in the sunshine 
of Gandhiji’s presence with us. This year that light is not present. Yet per- 
haps the hght is there and only our eyes have grown dim. The week comes 
again to remind us of that great presence and his noble message. We shall 
celebrate it, no doubt, with formal and ceremonial meetings. But how many 
of us will see that light or feel again how vital this message is. 

Let us think of him more specially during this week and try to make our 
little selves respond to the old teachings. That is the best way to celebrate 
the week. 

But in addition to this some more visible symbol is necessary and that is 
offered by the Memorial Fund which has'been raised to further that message. 
I hope therefore that each one of us will contribute to the best of his abi- 
lity to the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Fund. 

1. Message on the occasion of the Gandhi Birthday-Week, 27 September 1948. From 
National Herald, 28 September 1948. 


6. Mahatma Gandhi^ 


Mr. President, brothers and sisters. 

In three days’ time I am leaving India for a few days. After a long interval 
I am going to visit some foreign countries. I am not going for a rest or for 
entertainment but as a representative of the Government of India, to parti- 
cipate in some important talks to be held in London and Paris. Earlier, 
every time I went abroad people would ask me various questions about 
India, and I would answer them freely and with some pride. A large part 
of the questions and answers would invariably be about Mahatma Gandhi, 
because in the eyes of the world India was and is still regarded as Gandhi’s 
country. Mahatma Gandhi’s name was a household word among the poor 
and the rich alike, even if they did not know where exactly India was loca- 

1. Speech at a public meeting in Delhi on Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday, 2 October 1948. 

A.I.R. tapes, N.M.M.L. (Original in Hindi.) Maulana Azad presided. 
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ted on the map. Therefore, whenever India was mentioned, they would ask 
about Mahatma Gandhi, Iris principles, his personal life, etc. Well, I was 
not particularly qualified to speak much about his philosophy. Still I used 
to tell them whatever I had understood of his philosophy. 

Why is India given so much respect in the world today? Some of us 
may be under a mistaken impression that it is because of some great feat of 
ours that India is so well known and respected. The fact is that, if we 
leave aside our ancient wealth, which constitutes culture and civilization 
for which India has been held in respect ‘by intelligent people all over the 
world for a long time, the respect which India commands in today’s com- 
plex world is because of Gandhiji’s work and the message that he gave to 
the world through India. We have been living on tha.t treasure, that wealth, 
and thus instead of increasing it, we have then spent out of it and thus 
decreased it. The treasure is still lasting because it is a big treasure. But it 
is obvious that however big it may be, if you do not put in anything in it but 
keep drawing from it, it will go on dwindling. So the question before us is 
how we can increase that wealth. It cannot be done merely by holding 
meetings and praising Mahatma Gandhi. We have to put his teachings 

into practice as a nation, as a community and as individuals to increase 
that wealth. 


Another strange thing is that while judging India’s actions, whether they 
arc right or wrong, foreign countries do not use the yardstick of ordinary 
countries but judge from this viewpoint as to what Mahatma Gandhi would 
have done m a particular circumstance and what yardstick he would have 
used. Well, it is open to debate whether it is permissible or desirable for 
any country or individual to put before us a thing which he does not prac- 
1 T himself does not believe and judge us from that 

^ reasonable thing. For instance, the United States 
Europe follow their own peculiar paths, but judge our 
oareff n f sUind^rd. Whether it is proper or not, I am pre- 

hitrh sfnnri ^ should be measured by the same 

a bit fTi ^^^dhiji set before us. It is also obvious that we fall 

Doint tlinn K K standard because we are really short from that stand- 
proarcss and h ° grew, the nation grew, the country made 

tractions It i-? big things by following his ins- 

high lessons which°w^ wanted and the very 

In spite of tliis T \ ° could not put them into practice fully, 

country constandv J ^ other country or some one in our own 

them to sec whcti ^ of those high standards and measures us by 
Wei? I said t V T ^'^’^dards or not. 

abroad carlicr,Vused°to\eTfl!‘''''''’'^/” Whenever I went 

our principles* and ^bere about our struggle for freedom, 

P tncples and the basic principles kept before us by Mlhatma Gandhi. 
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He gave us those, principles but in fact the whole world can benefit from 
them and use them to find a way out of the present-day world which is full 
of conflicts. People are sick of this and are looking around for a way out. 
They are inclined sometimes to think that perhaps the way shown by Maha- 
tma Gandhi to India and through India to the world is the right way. I used 
to tell them aU this. Now the question arises in my mind, what shall I say in 
reply to the questions that will undoubtedly be put to me? I cannot say 
many things with the same clarity as I used to say earlier. You have bestow- 
ed honour upon me and made me the Prime Minister, which is a position 
of respect and responsibility, and said so many things about me, though some 
of them do not make any sense. But the fact is that when I go abroad this 
time, I do not know how I can repeat what I used to say in the past, because 
it is not proper that I should speak highly of my country or its present policies 
if they are not completely true. It would be presumptuous to say such things 
because whatever the facts, they are all known and anyone can see them 
or read about them. If I say anything beyond that I will be proved a liar 
and a boaster, which is not proper. Then the question before me is, what 
should I say? Because the pre-independence period was different; it was 
an old period when these new responsibilities had not come to us. We 
used to make mistakes even then, and we used to accept them also, more 
or less. But now we have responsibilities which have to be shouldered not 
only by me and my colleagues in the Government but by every citizen — 
man and woman— in the country as it happens in every free country. 
The responsibility for running the country rests to some extent on all of 
you. In a countr}'^ which is not free, or where there is an autocratic rule, or 
where all the powers are concentrated in the hands of an emperor or a 
king, there you can say that all the responsibilities rest with him, even 
though his responsibilities are shared by other people also who with bent 
heads tolerate their slavery. But when a country calls itself free, the res- 
ponsibility is divided among all the individuals. So we have to see what- 
ever we have done how far it fulfils those things and how far we have 
followed those principles which we admire very much but perhaps pay 
very little attention to them and practise them still less. When such a 
question arises it is obvious that I have to accept that we have made many 
mistakes and strayed from our path, so much so that we have hurt very 
much the feelings of that man whom we praise so much. The last few years 
of his life were full of grief and pain because he saw his life’s teaclungs cru- 
mbling, and people around him behaving in a manner wholly opposed to 
his teachings. So he was too much hurt and troubled and death for him 
was a happy event. Though we were shocked and grieved, he even through 
his death proved his firmness to adhere to the principles which he had follow- 
ed throughout his life. 
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However, I shall go to other countries and tell them something about the 
affairs in India and also try to answer their questions as truthfully as pos- 
sible. If there is any weakness in us, I shall accept it because it cannot be 
hidden however much I or anyone else may try to hide it. I shall stick to 
the principles that Fhave always been taught. But I would like to say at 
least one thing that though we made many mistakes and showed much 
weakness, that light is still before us which guides us like a beacon. We 
stumble and fall, but we get up again and march forward towards it. I 


must say that a time came when many people strayed from the right 
path. In fact, they, all of us, the entire country and even other countries 
were under the grip of a kind of madness, which led to many evils. But 
we came out of that difficulty too. We picked ourselves up and slowly we 
are going along the right path. I have a right to say at least this much, and 
you and the people of India can assure me on this point. If it is not true to 
say that we look in that direction and make efforts to the best of our ability 


to move along that path, then I and other people who are in some respon- 
sible posts are faced with two questions. One is that we may have to accept 
that due to some reason or other, looking at the prevailing circumstances 
in the world, we find it difficult or impossible to adhere to those principles, 
and so we should take another path, which means we should abandon those 
principles. Thus we should think on this line and be clear about it. Or, secon- 
dly, if the countiy wishes to go in another direction, then why should we 
take the responsibility for it? We must continue to abide by those very 
principles and try to combat the new trend, even if we have to operate from 
a new place and adopt new methods. Therefore, this question must be cle- 
are up. I put this question to you and to the nation, not as an individual, 
not as Jawaharlal but as the Prime Minister of the country, so that this 
(rnv^rn c eared up, because in regard to this matter I and my 

nrinrin^c^f ^ always keep the fundamental 

we mnv c y Mahatma Gandhi before us and follow them, though 

matter^ AnT-f"!? weakness in doing so. But that is a different 

some other a ^ ^o^i^hy does not hold this view then it should make 

the same path. It is my 

some newspapers' speeches in the country, in 
wrong direction • ’• ^^y^ng to divert people’s attention m a 

being said in the c ’ that lots of irrelevant things are 

path shown by Mahatma^ "^ipons are still in favour of the 

India as well as outside what th^^' strength to say both in 

may not agree with me h majority of the people think. Many people 

orwhattrneCrsr::^^^^^^ what others say 

I lose the right and hnve ^ would like to say that the moment 

® and have no pemnaaion to say this on behalf of India, I 
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will Stop saying it on behalf of India, but will continue saying it on my own 
behalf. 

I keep thinking on those fundamental lessons which Mahatma 
Gandhi kept before us, and not only kept before us but practised them him- 
self for thirty years and tried that the whole of India should follow them. 
We have grown up in his shadow. We did not even realize the full extent of 
his influence on us because one gets accustomed -to everything. We became 
accustomed to Gandhiji also and to living with him and working with him, 
and. slowly his influence grew in us — ^some people were influenced more and 
some less. Well, what is the great lesson that he taught? I will not repeat it 
because as you know, it has been repeated so many times. Maulana 
Saheb also said something about him just now. The question is of the 
basic principle. If I and you have grasped that principle then even 
mistakes can be rectified. Please do not think that Mahatmaji was such 
a man that he never committed any mistakes. He made so many mistakes. 
I dare say this to you. But if a man adheres firmly to a right principle 
and truth then his mistake also does not remain a mistake. His mistake 
is a small thing, a superficial thing because his basic root is strong, it 
is one of truth. A mistake is an outer thing which anybody can commit. 
And this mistake does not cause any harm. So the question is whether we 
adhere to those fundamental principles and truth or not. Even if we adhere 
to them we will make mistakes, but those mistakes will not harm us. 

Mahatma Gandhi taught us the lessons of non-cooperation and satya- 
graha. The world saw us following that path but in its opinion we were 
not fully successful. We were unsuccessful, it is true. But if you think 
about it carefully then you will realise that though outwardly we were un- 
successful in reality we were successful, because we were following the right 
path, the path of truth, although the British Government used to put mil- 
lions of people behind the bars, imposed repressive laws and took many 
other such measures and completely put an end to the political life of the 
nation. Seeing this some people felt that the Congress was finished and 
completely crushed. But the very next day you saw the same Congress stan- 
ding up again with redoubled vigour. What was the reason for it? It was 
because fundamentally we were going along the right path under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s guidance, and however much we were suppressed, the real streng- 
th of the nation did not decrease; in fact, it increased. So in following 
the right path we do not have to worry about immediate results. But if we 
follow a wrong path it may bring us some temporary gain but will not lake 
us very far. Even an ordinary person, by adopting devious ways, is not 
benefited for long. If nations or countries adopt such methods they fall and 
ultimately arc ruined. However, such nations do not become great nations. 
Therefore, we have to follow the principles taught by Mahatmaji. 
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Independent India is young, though, historically speaking, it is an an- 
cient country. It is again and again rejuvenated. We have to decide in which 
direction the young India which is really only a year old should go, whether 
we should accept certain principles or not? Please put this question to your- 
selves and search its answer because the answer should not only be uttered 
but it should influence your lives, your minds, your thinking and actions. 
A country is not built up in parliament or assembly buildings where laws 
are made but by the ideas and feelings of the hundreds and thousands of its 
people, and by their application. That is how a nation is built up gradually, 
brick by brick, and each one of its citizens is responsible for its building 
or breaking up. Laws only express something which is already decided in 
the people’s minds, and if they do not reflect the people’s thinking, then 
they are useless and cannot last because it is difficult to implement such 
laws as are imposed from above. Therefore, it is your and our duty to do 
something every day for the development of the young, for independent 
India, by our ideas and actions. 


Please do not think that ideas are of no use. Ideas or thoughts are 
very important and can achieve a great deal. As Gautama Buddha said, 
a mans thoughts shape his personality. A man’s actions do influence 
others, but ^ if his heart is full of hatred and revenge then gradually his 
personality is moulded accordingly and the feelings of others also similarly 
turn against him. If a nation or country harbours such thoughts then it 
starts moving in that direction and every day it treads that path more and 

more. Thus we can mould the attitude of the country by our day-to-day 
activities and thinking. 


tr Maulana Saheb mentioned two, three things. Talking about 

y era ad, he was happy because of the fact that in those few delicate 
ays t e people of all the religions lived quite peacefully and there were no 
quarre s or ghts or tensions an5rwhere though there were a large number of 
Poop e rea y to instigate and incite. So it was something deserving of con- 
gra u a ions. But apart from that, there is another big aspect of it; sud- 
f curtain which had covered our eyes was removed. As a matter 

hearts as to where do the people of India 
wifh n ^^act? Nobody could say 

have rrent reality was because the events in the recent past 

other’s among peoples and so they cannot see each 

removed an'd erstand each other’s mind. However, that curtain was 

princioles an^h People of India were still firm on certain basic 

strayed they bought. And if they had 

sured and ourTi^ ttssumed their former selves. So we became reas- 

HWu MusL ^ of country- 

Htndu, MusUm and S.fch-regained their confidence. Thus the fear-fear 
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of each other — wliich is a most dangerous thing for a nation or country was 
removed. 

Fear is a peculiar thing. In my opinion, there is nothing more dan- 
gerous and harmful than fear. Almost all the evils are because of such fear 
and often crimes are also committed because of it. Long years ago — almost 
thirty-five years ago— when Mahatma Gandhi entered the political arena, 
he said something which was extremely simple and uncomplicated. You 
and I may present complicated arguments but Mahatma Gandhi was a man 
of a few words and his words were pointed and would present the essence 
of an argument. He did not enter into long arguments like some of our 
leaders did in those days, both in the Congress and outside. I remember 
I was deeply impressed, for being young I was more impressionable. He 
began telhng the simple farmers to abandon fear. He said to them, “Why 
are you afraid? Do not be afraid. What is the use of being afraid? It is 
possible you may be punished, there may be some loss to you, but face it. If 
you are afraid, you harm yourself more than others and kill yourself a tho- 
usand times before your actual death”. Thus his tnagic chant — “Do not be 
afraid” — spread all over India. The poor as well as the rich, the ordinary 
farmer, worker and the zamindar, everybody lived in fear those days. Even 
our greatest leaders would not dare say things openly against the govern- 
ment at meetings and elsewhere. They said them in whispers. This was the 
situation. I do not think that it was wholly due to fear or that all of them 
were cowards. But it had become a way of life, a complicated and secret 
way. If a matter went to the court, and there was a charge of sedition the 
person concerned would deny having said it or would say that he did not 
mean to say so. Mahatma Gandhi came and taught us a lesson — “fear not, 
face everything with truth, admit your mistake”. It was a small thing but 
behind it there was a man greater than a mountain in strength and energy. 
That little thing changed tiic entire atmosphere— it was not changed by rmy 
law or any other thing. After all, the starving population continued to 
starve and the weak did not gain any physical strength, but that little thing 
generated a kind of inner strength in them and thus the v.holc atmosphere 
changed. This was most visible not among tlic educated people but among 
those poor people and in their thinking who had suflcrcd beatings and 
other indignities throughout their life. Their backs were straiglitcncd and 
their heads raised a little and they began to respect thcinsehcs. 

Well, I reminded you of the past. But these days v.hcrcvcr you look, 
towards India or Pakistan or anywhere in the world, you will find that the 
{'.rcatcsi thing in the world tod.ay is fear. Undoubtedly no one in the world 
today wants any major war bcc,ausc everyone fully knows that if there is a 
major war there will be so great a destruction lliat it ia dillkuh to imagine. 
But everybody is preparing for war even at a great price. Why? Bce.moc. 
cverv’ country is .afr.aid of what might happen tomorrow and it is afr.aid of 
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its neighbouring country. So it prepares for war. Big conferences and meet- 
ings are held to find out a solution but because of mutual fear there are no 
frank discussions in those meetings. Fear dominates the whole world. 

I just mentioned Hyderabad. Earlier, what did people say about it? 
I was confident that nothing untoward will happen. Many people and spe- 
cially foreign newspapers used to say that if the Indian Union took any 
action in Hyderabad there would immediately be terrible communal riots 
between the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs all over the country^, that it could 
even lead to a war between India and Pakistan, and that many other things 
would happen. They were all trying to create fear in us and we were some- 
what worried also as to what would happen. All this would happen because 
of fear. A man can face a wild animal but it is very difficult to face an imag- 
inary fear because there is no limit to it and it changes every day. Now, 
what did the incident of Hyderabad show? What were its consequences? 
What were the feelings of the Hindus? I am speaking frankly because these 
are not things that can be hidden. The Hindus were scared that a large 


number of Muslims who were in sympathy with Hyderabad might react 
and cause them harm. It was baseless fear. But some less intelligent people 
specially among the Muslims thought that as they were in a minority — though 
there are millions of Muslims and they are a minority only when compared 
to the rest of the population — there would be reprisals and atrocities. They 
Nvere afraid that if Kasim Razvi misbehaved in Hyderabad, the non-Mus- 
lims would take revenge elsewhere. 

. Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, all are afraid of each other and 

this vicious circle of fear goes on. Each community fears that another com- 
munity will do something against it. This kind of fear makes a community 
do wrong things and then another community also commits such things. 

Now, I give you another example. Long ago there was a time when I 
was interested in hunting. Whatever my interest in it, I did not gain much 
success in that field. Well, apart from hunting I had always been interested 
m wild animals and still am interested in them. And though it is rather odd 
or me to say so, yet somehow I find more humanity in wild animals than in 
luman eings. This is also a reason why I sometimes try to escape from 
uman cings and go to wild beasts. But believe me, there is no wild animal 
'' ic wou d attack another, or even a human being, except in two circums- 
lanccs-one, when it is hungry and, secondly, when it is faced with fear. If 

another animal then the former will 
wniUH 'Iff t- 1 - aside the question of hunger, then no animal 

-f^r except because of fear. A snake bites a man 

1 fears an attack from him and so it bites in self-defence. All ani- 
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mals, including tigers, fear human beings and rightly so because the latter 
are wilder than the former. 

So fear is a very strange thing. As I was mentioning, by the example of 
Hyderabad, the fear in the people of India suddenly disappeared, be they 
Hindus, Mushms or Sikhs. Almost 90 per cent of the fear has gone and 
mutual confidence has been restored. Each community feels reassured 
that its fear is unnecessary and that the other community is not interested 
in harming it. So the picture of India has changed completely and the peo- 
ple’s hearts are lighter and calmer. This has immediately increased the 
strength of the country and the nation and every individual has gained by it. 
Such events have a magical effect on communities. As I told you, forty 
years ago, Mahatma Gandhi produced such a magical effect. Please re- 
member that this effect of Hyderabad has been felt not only here but also in 
Hyderabad itself to a great degree. So there is no doubt that something 
which has such a good influence is desirable. 

Well, our fear has been lessened, but even now, I would say, there are 
some people, though not many in number, who sometimes fear in their 
hearts that Pakistan would attack' India. They are actually always looking 
for something to fear and thus carry a burden of misety. They go on say- 
ing. "Be prepared to face an attack by Pakistan ; do this, do that for it, build 
a strong barrier like the Great Wall of China between India and Pakistan; 
and take all precautionary measures”. They always talk like this. So natu- 
rally some people who hear such things become panicky. The general pub- 
lic also, when it hears that some danger is imminent, becomes full of fear. 
Thus these people, instead of making the country stronger, make it weaker. 
Fortunately, the number of such people is less or it has become less because 
our country has started realising its strength and as mutual relations im- 
prove the fear also is lessened. But I am sorry that some such people are 
still there; and they always say wrong things. 

But if you look at Pakistan and read its newspapers and the speeches of 
its leaders, as I do, you will be surprised to find out what the matter is. 
In which world are Pakistan and we living? Leave aside their feelings and 
emotions. Take the facts. The news that are published in their newspapers 
about India, Delhi and Hyderabad do not have any connection with 
facts; they were all concocted. I do not know where from they got a trea- 
sure of lies out of which they go on distributing them. About five weeks 
ago, in the last week of August — I think it was 24th or 25th or 26th of August 
as far as I remember — all the newspapers of Pakistan, in Lahore and Kash- 
mir, were suddenly filled with reports under big headlines that large-scale 
killings were going on in Delhi and that streams of blood were flowing on 
the streets of Delhi. This I am telhng you happened about a month 
ago. You are residents of Delhi and so you know very well what happened 
and what did not happen in Delhi last month. Similarly, when the Hydera- 
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bad incident took place, there were reports every day in their newspapers 
that there was bloodshed all over India, while the fact is that no period in 
India passed more peacefully than that. As you know, in the case of the 
intervention of Hyderabad our army did not get a chance for. a big battle. 
It went on advancing and whatever little opposition there was it overcame 
it and moved forward. If anybody had read the Pakistani newspapers in 
those days, he would have thought that the Indian forces were meeting re- 
verses every day, that they had been thrown out from there and that the 
Hyderabad State forces were moving towards Bombay and Madras. Please 
note that the military action was started by us — on the 13th of September 
at four o’clock in the morning. From the 16th the other side became very 


weak and on the 17lh they surrendered completely, though we had come 
to know on the 1 6th itself as to what was going to happen. And till the 
noon on the 17th or rather till the one o’clock news it was being propagated 
in Pakistan through the newspapers and perhaps through the radio also— 
but I am not sure about the radio — ^that the Indian forces were losing and 
that the Hyderabad forces had marched into the land of the Indian Union. 
Whereas in India on the 17th at four o’clock for the first time it was anno- 
unced that the Hyderabad forces had laid down arms and surrendered. So 


you can imagine what the milions of newspaper readeis in Pakistan would 
think. After all, they had to believe what they read in the newspapers or 
heard over the radio. So they could not be blamed for that. Suppose they 
realized that the news was exaggerated, but if anybody or even you read 
the same thing every day, it was bound to have an impact on the mind. I 
warn you that many of our newspapers too cannot claim to 
a here to the truth strictly. Even a truth can be expressed in a distorted 
generally happens so. But no Indian newspaper can compete 
t e newspapers of Pakistan in this respect. You can very well imagine 
the mental condition of those people who read one thing till 12 o’clock 
an ^ ° ®^®^k just the opposite of what happened. They were completely 

en'ildered and shocked and worried as to where they stood. Their world was 
urne upside down. There was a wave of anger too against their newspapers 
and radio for deceiving them. 

telling you all this in the context of fear. Their newspapers are 

When they read the same 
some nIpZ naturally feel panicky. Some of them start making 

sets viftatPri^xT^? m their own way and thus day by day the atmosphere 
fhines in ih'- newspapers, even their leaders talk of such 

can neitlipr^^'' ^^ns because of fear their eyes closed and so they 

Well thing nor understand it. Thus fear causes ruin, 

what effect it wm Paldstan and even if it does, I do not know 

P P of India is that we must cast off fear completely, fear of one 
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another and of Pakistan or any other country. Please remember that fear 
can mean two things. First, a man is stunned out of fear. Second, a man 
who shouts much and calls for an attack on Pakistan, if you examine him 
closely you will find that there is a fear in his mind which makes him say 
such things. It is not a sign of bravery. If a man makes a great deal of 
noise, it means that he has lost some of his moorings. A strong man does 
not react in this way. For example, if a child throws a stone at you, you 
do not start jumping about like a mad man. You treat it as an act of an 
innocent child and ignore it. But if there is a weak man he might possibly 
make much noise and try to emulate the child. What I mean is that we 
have to look at these things dispassionately. First, because it is consistent 
with our tradition and knowledge and, secondly, our strength remains in- 
tact by this. Shouting is not a sign of strength but of weakness. 

I would like humbly to point out to the newspapermen also that there 
is a way of presenting news or expressing views on them. They can be writ- 
ten in such a manner as if one is shouting. It is done so perhaps in the hope 
that the newspaper may sell more. But it is a sign of weakness. Take, for 
instance, motor cars. Powerful, big and costly cars make very little noise. 
They run silently with their own power. But if you buy a secondhand, 
cheap Ford car, it will make a terrible noise but that does mean that there 
is strength behind it. That noise, is a sign of extreme breathlessness and 
poor strength. Similarly, when an individual or a nation or a newspaper 
makes much noise and says something by shouting, whether by mouth or 
printed headlines, it is a sign of weakness. It is not a sign of dignified nat- 
ions or newspapers. Yes, sometimes a nation or an individual has to say 
something forcefully. Then it should be said forcefully, but by shouting it 
docs not become more forceful, rather it becomes ^ycak. Many of you saw 
and heard Mahatma Gandhi. Did you ever hear or see him speak loudly or 
shouting? His voice was always even, in grief as well as in happiness. Even 
if he wished to explain something very forcefully, his voice was never raised. 
Fie used select words. Therefore, we should give up the habit of shouting, 
whether in speeches or discussions or in newspapers, because after all it is a 
sign of weakness, I would like to say to the people of Pakistan also, whether 
my voice reaches them or not, that today Pakistan may be a difierent coun- 
try and it may be opposed to us, but after all till yesterday they were Indians, 
Political changes and even conflicts should not affect this relationship. 

So I wish to tell the’ people of Pakistan, if my words can reassure them, 
that they should remove fear from their hearts. Nobody is going to attack 
them. There are many reasons for that. But I want to tell you quite clearly 
that we do not at all want to attack Pakistan and invite trouble. From every 
point of view it is a useless effort. So I wish to say quite clearly that India 
has no intention at all of attacking Pakistan. It would be better for them and 
for us if they, instead of creating a war hysteria out of fear, devoted them- 
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selves) to peaceful activities. It is true that in Kashmir, the Indian forces are 
fighting with the Pakistani troops; please remember that the fighting is going 
on not in Pakistan but in Kashmir, that is, on our land, the land of the In- 
dian Union. It is a complicated matter but behind all the complexities, a 
few things are quite clear. First, the fighting is going on on our soil and 
so we are not the aggressors; the other party who has come is the aggressor. 
Secondly, this fact was first denied. Pakistan had denied it. Later on they 
had to accept that their troops had come in. Thus when these two things 
are certain, it becomes clear that they are guilty, however much we may 
argue about it. This is the basic thing. 

As I said yesterday in Srinagar at a public meeting,® it is strange that we, 
the followers of Mahatma Gandhi, should have got entangled in so many 
problems and internal feuds, and had to undertake, in the very first year of 
our life, a war in Kashmir and some military action in Hyderabad. It is 
difficult to understand how we went on getting involved in such things. I 
deeply regret that so many mistakes have been committed by us in India 
in the last one year. But I have no qualms about Kashmir and Hyderabad. 
I felt that they were not only necessary but, if we had not interfered in them, 
it would have been an act of cowardice and extremely harmful. 

So we have to look at the Kashmir issue in this light, that we are not the 
aggressors and that all the long statements and threats that are published 
repeatedly in the Pakistan newspapers saying that Pakistan cannot exist 
without Kashmir and that it is a matter of life and death to them are mean- 
ingless. An argument is given that there are certain rivers which have their 
origins in Kashmir and which flow through West Punjab, and if Pakis- 
tan does not get Kashmir, perhaps the course of those rivers will be chang- 
e . Science, no doubt, is a very powerful factor today and can work mira- 
cles, but changing the direction of rivers and diverting them upwards, towards 
the sky, is beyond comprehension. It is said so either to deceive the 
peop e or out of sheer panic, which is absurd. After all, there is tension at 
present m Kashmir, Pakistan and in some other places. It is obvious that a 
ime wi come, if not today, six months or a year hence, when these deve- 
opments will come to an end and there will be normal relations as between 
wo nei^ ouring countries. There will be trade relations, people will visit 
eac o er s country and all other things will happen specially between such 
coun nes as have mutual relations for a thousand years. So all these things 

e ound to happen and it is absurd to say that there will be mutual riva- 


P^^kistan. Kashmir is an extraordinary place. India am 

clot tn T r f Union, China and Tibet are als. 

he border. All these are big countries. Kashmir will have tradi 
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relations with all these countries. It had trade relations with them in the past 
also and they will be maintained. It may be a part of India, it is another 
thing. But that is not going to make any difference in its trade relations and 
other connections. Therefore, why this fear and panic? So it is not proper 
for the newspapers of Pakistan to exaggerate the importance of this issue 
by saying that it is a matter of life and death, etc. At the beginning of the 
military action in Hyderabad also they misled the people, and so it was a big 
shock to them when they heard the news of the surrender by the Hyderabad 
forces. Therefore, I say it is not proper to exaggerate things and incite the 
people. 

One thing is quite clear that during the last one year, or eleven months, 
the aggressors came over to Kashmir and committed great atrocities, and 
we faced them and stopped them. So it is certain that we will in no case 
allow them to come there again. It is also clear, if you think about and 
consider it, that India is strong enough to be able to stop them and defend 
Kashmir. So why say such things as do not serve any purpose but in- 
crease the problems for them and others? We have to remove this fear. 

Just now I heard Maulana Saheb telling you about the mosques of Delhi. 
I was also very sorry about this. Though the Maulana said that, after all, 
a place of worship was a house of God whether it was a mosque or a temple, 
the reality is that when a mosque is converted into a temple or a temple, is 
converted into a mosque it is not done in the name of God but out of a 
feeling of revenge and for a showdown. How can it remain a house of God 
then, whether it is a temple or a mosque? Such things are done only 
with a view to creating conflicts and so are bad. Otherwise also it is bad. 
To bring religion into it is to discredit religion. 

As you know I am not much of a religious man but at least I do follow 
certain principles. I cannot understand how a Hindu can think that he has 
rendered service to his religion by forcibly converting a mosque into a tem- 
ple. It is not the way of following the principles of one’s religion or pro- 
moting them. I want to tell you that the conversion of mosques into temples 
has discredited us much in India and outside. It pricked like a thorn. I want 
to congratulate all those people who helped in accomplishing this work of 
rebuilding the mosques. The Maulana mentioned the names of several 
people including that of Sardar Patel who helped in this task a great deal. 
The oflScers of Delhi also worked very hard for it. There is a special co- 
mmittee for this work, whose Secretary Mehrchand Khanna and others, 
also made great efforts. All these people deserve congratulations. But 
the people who really deserve congratulations are the refugees who had 
taken shelter here and who willingly did this work with their hands, be- 
cause,- please always remember, doing a right thing in life is good. But 
only doing a right thing is not enough. A right thing has to be done by right 
means. This is a fundamental thing. And the fundamental lesson taught by 
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Mahatma Gandhi is that it is not enough to say that our end is good. The 
means to attain that end also should be good. If you want to attain a good 
end by bad means, then that good end also becomes bad. The manner of 
doing this job has been good and so I am happy about it. This has also 
strengthened us. There are still some such mosques in Delhi. But refugees 
are living in them. We have to get all of them vacated and show that v/e do 
not do any such thing in future. It is our responsibility to give them some other 
accommxodation. Maybe that accommodation is not very good. It may 
be merely a tent. But we shall certainly make some arrangement. I wish 
today we could finally decide that this work would be done in a week or ten 
days’ time. But I am sure that this work will be done and done properly and 
that we will get help from you and from the people of Delhi. 

Yes, one thing comes to my mind in this connection. I am going to Lon- 
don and then to Paris. In Paris, as you know, there is a big conference of 
the U.N. General Assembly. The U.N.O. came into being after the Second 
World War to maintain peace in the world and to prevent further wars. It 
was based on very high ideals but there is always a suspicion as to how far 
they can be adhered to in practice. This suspicion is not unfounded but at 
the same time it has to be kept in mind that any big work, which involves 
millions of people and their emotions and quarrels between dozens of coun- 
tries, becomes extremely complicated. People meet at the U.N. and make 
efforts to settle the problems of the world, but nobody can predict how far 
they will be successful. There is talk of another war, and if that comes about 
it will engulf the whole world and no one knows which area will be safe. 
My o\vn feeling is that for some time there will be no major war, though no 
one can say so for all the time. In fact, at this time no big power is pro- 
pped for a war. But every country is in the grip of the same fear. Each 
t inks that if it does not reply back in a louder tone it may perhaps be con- 
si ered a weakness on its part. So every country speaks loudly, and there is 
so much noise that one cannot understand what talk is going on. 

There are a great many problems* before the United Nations but no 
such atmosphere has been created in the world so far which could settle 
^ Of course, we feel bad and we may criticize the U.N. from 

a ar, or \\e ha.ve the right to do so, but we must look at ourselves too and 
^e o\y, in spite of the great lessons and ideals put before us by Mahatma 
an ^ II, we indulged in rioting and killing before his very eyes. Human 
emotions are very strange. So we have to bear all this in mind, but should 
f 'u nothing good is going to happen in the world, nor that it is 
au o any one nation or individual. I have no doubt in my mind that 


ofnewtrip’r. h t Africa, the Greek question, the problem of admi: 
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a day will surely come, if the whole world is not destroyed by that time, 
when there will be a world order, because there is no other way left for the 
world. If the world continues to exist in fragments and if those fragments have 
the power to fight among themselves, the world will be destroyed. So, a 
world order is bound to emerge at some time or other, but we do not know 
when, because it cannot be brought about by an order. It has to come about 
through the efforts of men all over the world. 

What is the use of pointing a finger at others? We have to examine 
ourselves and ask whether we are worthy of it at this time. Is India 
worthy of it? Is Pakistan worthy of it? When we see our present con- 
dition we feel a bit ashamed of ourselves. The fact is that all the nations 
of the world desire peace, nobody wants a war because war brings 
ruin. But they get involved in war because their leaders and the media 
incite them and thus they die in lakhs and crores. So I feel that 
whatever the weaknesses in the United Nations, after all it is the idea 
behind it which counts, because it is a great idea which can take us towards 
peace. Even if we evolve some other way to maintain peace in the world, 
we will have to have something similar to the United Nations. So even if 
we feel disappointed, we have to pin our hopes on the United Nations and 
continue to make efforts to make it strong because if it collapses what will 
happen after it? Then there will be an open field. There will again be wars 
and feuds; there is no intermediate path. So on behalf of India we gave res- 
pect to the United Nations. The United Nations took some action against 
India too, which we did not like, still we respected that organization. You 
may remember that we took the Kashmir issue to the U.N. We did not 
quite like the way the U.N, Council dealt with it, but we showed to the 
world how much we tried to depend on such a big panchayat of the world. 
I feel we were right at that time and we should continue this process. It does 
not mean that we should present legal disputes there. What I mean is that 
we should try to increase the strength of the U.N. It is easy to find fault with 
almost anything and there are, no doubt, weaknesses and shortcomings in 
the United Nations, but the question is what else is there which can prob- 
ably save the world and lead it to the path of peace? I cannot perceive an 
alternative, so we will have to push it forward slowly and make the orga- 
nization grow. If it does not grow, it will mean trouble for the world. This 
has been our policy towards it and in future also we sliall follow the same 
policy. 

I shall have the opportunity of meeting the representatives of various 
big countries at the U.N. in Paris and I shall say to them that even if the 
U.N. was not there India would always want peace in the w'orld. \Vc want 
freedom in the world for ever}' countr>' and nation, and we want a world 
organization of such countries. As the United Nations is there we have the 
satisfaction that at least some organization is there which sometimes may 
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commit mistakes, but the fundamental principles on which it is based are 
right principles. We believe in those fundamental principles and want to 
help that organization in following those principles. We want other nations 
also to do so, because if we do not do so there is no other way left except 
that of war. So this is the message I want to carry there; and this is a mes- 
sage which is somewhat akin to the principles of the Mahatma, and is not 
wrong, though his principles were very high and had far-reaching effects. 
So I can give this message there with a sense of strength. Jai Hind. 


7. Keeping Faith with the Mahatma^ 


Friends and comrades. 

What shall I say to you on this day which is especially dedicated to the 
memory of him whom we call the Father of the Nation. I shall not speak 
to you today as Prime Minister of India, but as Jawaharlal, a pilgrim like 
you in India’s long journey to freedom, and one whose high privilege it was 
to learn the service of India and of truth at the feet of the Master. Nor will 
I say much to you about the problems of the day, which fill our minds and 
demand continuous attention. Rather I would like to speak about those 
basic things which Gandhiji taught us and without which life would be 
superficial and empty. 


He taught us the love of truth and straight dealing, not only in our indi- 
vidual life but also in public affairs and in the intercourse of nations. He 
taught us the dignity of man and of man’s labour. He repeated the old 
esson that out of hatred and violence, nothing but hatred and violence and 
estruction can result. And so, he taught us the way of fearlessness, , of 
umty, of tolerance and of peace. ' 

How far have we lived up to this teaching? Not very far, I fear, and yet 
we earnt much, and under his guidance we achieved our country’s freedom 
y peaceful methods. But at the very moment of deliverance, we became 
I" strayed into evil ways, causing infinite pain to that great heart 
Which throbbed continuously for India and for the great truths that India 
has embodied through ages past. 

When we remember him and praise him and some- 
times childishly talk of putting up his statues, do we give thought to the 
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great message for which he lived and died ? I fear all of us are still vary far 
from hving up to that message. But I do believe that the great forces that 
he set in motion are working silently, but powerfully, to move India in the 
direction he had desired. There are other forces also, forces of disruption 
and untruth, violence and narrow-mindedness, which work in the opposite 
direction. Between the two there is an unceasing conflict, as between the 
forces of good and evil, there is conflict all over the world. If we honour the 
memory of Gandhiji, we must do so actively, by working ceaselessly for the 
causes he represented. 

I am proud of my country, proud of my national inheritance and proud 
of many things. But I speak to you not in pride, but with all humility. For 
events have humbled me, and often shamed me, and the dream of India 
that I have had has sometimes grown dim. I have loved India and sought to 
serve her, not because of her geographical magnitude, not even because she 
was great in the past, but because of my faith in her today, and my beh'ef 
that she will stand for truth and freedom, and the higher things of life. 

Do you want India to stand for these great aims and ideals which Gan- 
dhiji placed before us ? If so then you will have to think and act in accor- 
dance with them, and not allow yourself to be carried away by the passion 
of the moment or by thoughts of petty advantage. You will have to root 
out every tendency that weakens the nation, whether it is communah'sm, 
separatism, religious bigotry, provincialism or class arrogance. 

We have said repeatedly that we will not tolerate any communalism in this 
country, and that we are building a free secular state, where every religion and 
belief has full freedom and equal honour, where every citizen has equal 
liberty and equal opportunity. In spite of this some people still talk in a 
language which smacks of communalism and separatism. I want to tell 
you that I am entirely opposed to this, and I expect you hkewise to oppose 
it, with all your might, if you have faith in Gandhiji’s teachings. 

Another evil is that of provincialism, and of that we see a great deal 
today, running riot and forgetting the larger issues. That also has to be 
opposed and combated. 

Some people have recently called India an aggressor nation. I can only 
say that they spoke out of ignorance. If India took to the ways of aggres- 
sion against any other nation, there would be no place left for me, and for 
many of my colleagues in the Government of India. If we indulged in ag- 
gression, we should be false to all that we have stood for and all that 
Gandhiji taught us. 

Pakistan, our neighbouring country, has exhibited a strange kind of psy- 
chology during the past few weeks. I have been astonished to read its news- 
papers and the public utterances of its leaders. These are utterances 
which have no relation to fact, but they succeed in fostering wild fears and 
fantasies. If the people of Pakistan have to read this literature of hatred and 
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fear from day to day, I am not surprised that they should form a picture 
of India in their minds which is completely divorced from reality. I deeply 
regret this, because as I have said before, I cannot think of the people of 
Pakistan as strangers. They have been our countrymen, and neither they nor 
we can rid ourselves of the past, or forget our close kinship, however much 
momentary passions may seem to divide us. 

I would like to utter, in all earnestness and friendship, a note of warning 
to those who are carrying on an unscrupulous propaganda against India in 
Pakistan. They are doing an ill-service to their own country and to their 
own people. 

I can assure the people of Pakistan that India has no aggressive designs 
against any country, least of all against Pakistan. We want Pakistan to live 
in peace, and to progress and to have the closest ties with us. There never 
will be any aggression from our side. 

But, there has been aggression of a brutal and unforgiveable kind, ag- 
gression against the people of Kashmir and against the Indian Union. Wc 
met that aggression as any self-respecting country was bound to meet that. 
■Memories are short, and it is well to remember what happened a little more 
than eleven months ago in Kashmir. Pakistan denied its complicity and, 
even in the face of incontrovertible facts, continues to deny it. It built 
up ^ its case in the Security Council of the United Nations on this 
denial, and now it has had to admit that its armies are operating in Kash- 
mir, which is Indian Union territory. History offers few parallels of a case 
built up so greatly on a complete denial of truth. The United Nations Com- 
mission proposed a truce. We accepted it. Pakistan in its pride and arro- 
gance rejected it. 


I want to tell you, as well as the people of Pakistan, and now I speak to 
you as the Prime Minister of India, that under no circumstances arc we 
ping to submit to this aggression. We shall fight it to the utmost, for it 
invo yes not only the freedom of Kashmir but also the honour of the Indian 
people and respect for the law of nations. 

Many things have happened in India during the past year or so which 
a\c cep y pained me because they were evil and showed how we had failed 
in following the teachings of the Master. But I have no regret for what wc 
OKI and arc doing in Kashmir and Hyderabad. Indeed, if wc had not done 
° Kashmir and Hyderabad, then there would 

'tcUn r T greater trouble, violence and misery. I would have been 

•iiH M ° ” 1^’ 'I rescue of Kashmir, or gone to the 

clique Hj'derabad, who were being crushed by an unscrupulous 


trv' to Nippon in other countries, let us remain calm, and let us 

shall keen ® Coachings. If wc keep faith with him, wc 

CQuntia’ CO ' I oarsclvcs and with India and, all will be well with this 
country, so dear to us. Jai Hind 
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1. Which Way Should We Go?^ 


Mr. President,^ sisters and brothers. 

Nearly a year ago, India was declared independent and in a manner she did 
become independent. We acquired the power and we have used it for good or 
bad. Often a doubt crosses my mind as to whether this freedom is com- 
plete in every sense. If it is freedom merely from foreign domination, it is true 
that we have got it. We are free to go which ever way we like, whether it is 
good or bad. But freedom does not mean only this. Freedom is something 
deeper, fuller in every sense, I am not sure how far we have achieved that 
kind of freedom. It is obvious that we cannot achieve it by changing a law 
or signing on a piece of paper. It has to come from within. I often wonder 
how far we have been able to create that sense of freedom within ourselves 
and even now, nearly a year later, all sorts of questions haunt my mind. 

What was the last year like ? Where are we now and in which direction 
shall we go ? It is proper that we should take into account the good things 
that we have done for the development of the country, because it is not 
good to harp continuously on our mistakes and shortcomings. But at the same 
time it is extremely important for all of us, and especially for those who are 
in positions of responsibility and hold the reins of government in their hands, 
to pay attention to the things which remain to be done and to those things 
that have been done and the mistakes that we have made. It is dangerous to 
look at our good points only and feel that the bad that happens is the res- 
ponsibility of others. So on this day and in the week beginning today, I 
want you to examine our mistakes and shortcomings and think how to elimi- 
nate them. I am trying to do so myself. 

When we look back upon the past one year, we find that freedom came, and 
we, in this city of Delhi and all over India, celebrated its coming with great 
jubilation. But at the same time, even as the celebrations were going on, 
terrible events were also taking place, and you already know how they changed 
the complexion of the country and how much ruin they brought in their 
wake. Even now, a large number of our brothers and sisters are in the grip 
of those hardships which began at that time. So these things happened. 
What sort of freedom is, it that such things could happen? But at the same 
time, as the Maulana told you, the birth of anything in this world is invariably 
attended by great suffering just as you have to pay the price if you acquire 
something precious. Perhaps we acquired our freedom somewhat easily 

1. Speech at a public meeting in Delhi held to mark the beginning of the independence 
week on 9 August 1948. A.I.R. tapes, N.M.M.L. (Original in Hindi). 

2. Abul Kalam Azad presided over this meeting. 
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and many people were not aware of the price that had been paid long years 
ago. The price that had been paid, as well as those who had paid it, had been 
forgotten. The newcomers had not paid much of a price and hence when 
freedom came they did not value it as they should have done because they 
had got it, in their view, easily. So they neither realized fully its importance 
nor accepted the responsibilities that went with it. 

The first tiling to be understood is that freedom brings certain responsi- 
bilities and burdens with it and the nation which is incapable of shouldering 


them cannot remain free for long. Under foreign domination, responsi- 
bilities are shouldered and burdens are borne by foreign rulers. The loss, 
as well as the gain, is theirs and the people have no responsibilities; they are 
responsible neither for the good nor for the bad that happens. Hence they 
become irresponsible and develop habits of irresponsibility, and when they 
become independent, unless they learn to change their , habits, they cannot 
run the country smoothly. Now in the last one year, we have been tested as 
to how far we have understood the responsibilities of freedom, how far 
we can shirk them, and also how far we can build up the nation and prevent 
the trouble-makers from destroying it. 

Look around you and see what the situation is. It is obvious that the 


country has gained in strength since independence and we have been able to 
face tremendous difficulties and overcome them successfully. This alone 
shows how strong the country is, because the dangers which beset our newly 
independent country were tremendous, and I do not know if any other 
country in the world could have borne such an ordeal and come through it 
a ive and free. What we have achieved is by no means something small. We 
ave done other things too — we have changed the map of India and in 
many ways the map of the States. Gradually a new map of India began to 
emerge and an entirely new chapter in history was written, which you will 
ave to read about in schools and colleges. You will have to study new 
maps, for the old ones are no longer valid. All these things happened, and it 
not a small thing that we emerged from the shackles of 1 50 to 200 years of 
<:trpno^ towards a new direction. India showed remarkable 

miirti I'n ° ^•’■^•cter, but at the same time her weaknesses were also very 

dcodIp’q ^ weaknesses, as you know, were a result of the 

were rpmn'^ understand that the times had changed and that they 

irresDOTKiiJ! f ° entirely new way. Those who have been 

edifice You e beginning are wilfully trying to destroy this new 

edil^e You should understand all this. . ' 

sense event of this year? The biggest event was not, in a 

on the 15th August. The a politically independent country 

world the na-scJncr J j^iggest event was, for this nation as well as the 

leaders on the ° India’s and the world’s greatest men and 

leaders on the 30th January. We were shocked, and not only India; but 
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the whole world was plunged into grief. I shall not talk of our grief, for 
the more I think about it the more it seems to me that, considered by tlie 
standards of today or any other time, the way Mahatma Gandhi died was a 
fitting end for him. I say it was fitting because, though you and I were heart- 
broken, historically speaking it was proper for a man to die like that. We, 
who are mere mortals, may die in bed because of sickness and old age. But 
a man like him had to die in this way so that even after death as in life he 
would remain true to his principles in the eyes of the world. His principles 
have been engraved in the hearts and minds of the people of the world and 
they will never be able to forget them. So it was fitting that he should have died 
in this way. But it is not proper for us to merely shed tears and make a show 
of great grief or shout slogans of “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai” and then to forget 
those very principles for which he lived and died. This is the question before 
us because though Mahatma Gandhi is greatly praised in this countrj', people 
often stray away from the path shown by him and tread on wrong paths. 
So, the real, fundamental question to be decided by us on this day or any 
other day, and especially when a year of freedom has been completed, is 
what should be our objectives and which way should we go ? Maybe that on 
some political or internal matter we may take a decision from the point of 
view of expediency or immediate gain, but if we wish to achieve anything 
big, and especially if a nation wishes to do something big, it can be done 
only by following certain principles. The people and countries that go on 
quarrelling cannot become great. The nations which are constantly involved 
in small matters continue to remain small. 

Long years ago we dreamt of a free India. We wanted not only freedom 
from British rule but we wanted to lift up four hundred million people and 
build a new nation with new vigour, new thinking and an internal resurgence 
which would create a grand nation. We wanted to be a strong country, 
but not to dominate or vanquish others. We have seen enough of slavery, 
how can we wish others to become slaves ? We wanted India to hold aloft 
the flag of freedom for heiself and the world, and follow the great principles 
taught by Mahatma Gandhi. But that dream lemaincd unfulfilled, and in 
an effort to fulfil that dream Mahatma Gandhi also died and fittingly so. 
What then is our duty? We must consider seriously whether we wish to 
follow those principles or not and what sort of a country we would like India 
to become. India is a large countr>' with great latent and potential powers 
and not a country of ordinary sheep-like mortals. But all that strength and 
ability and courage will be wasted if we adopt a wrong path or quarrel 
among ourselves. Thus we will become weak in the world. 

India’s position in the world is by no means low today — it is quite high. 
There are various reasons for it, but if you search for the most important 
reason, which has raised India in the eyes of the world, you will once again 
come round to Mahatma Gandhi’s name. Mahatma Gandhi raised India s 
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stature in the world. He did not merely get independence for India but he 
raised her in the eyes of the world and that too thirty years ago; and now he 
has raised it once again through his death. So we take advantage of all these 
achievements, but often many of us, or rather all of us, forget the funda- 
mental principles which he believed in. 

So on this day and in the following week I would request you to cease 
thinking about what your enemies or other people do. To curse one’s 
enemies and to be filled with bitterness is what normally people do. I want 
you to search your hearts and see how far we are on the path shown by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Are our ways right, and if so, how far are we truly follow- 
ing them or making an effort to do so? I want you to ask this question deep 
down in your hearts, not in a superficial way, because we have embarked on 
a long journey. We have travelled a long way and reached one destination, 
of which 15th August is the symbol. But the journey is by no means over, 
foi there is no rest for a nation. You and I will continue the journey through- 
out our lives and when our time is up, we will hand over the torch to others 
and pass on. This is quite natural. A nation’s journey never comes to an end. 
But our present journey which started in the days of our freedom struggle 
has to be completed by us only. We cannot leave it to our successors. I 
have no doubt that we will complete this task but often there is laxity, weak- 
ness and wrong thinking, which weaken the nation, and time is wasted. 
As a result, India is not able to achieve rapidly what she wants. So you must 
consider all this. 


I do not want to present you with a long list of complaints about our 
opponents and others. But I would like to speak about certain matters today as 
I have the opportunity to do so. I would like to talk to you about the grave 
present-day problems. It is necessary for you to understand these problems 
because the world including our country is in a terribly complicated situa- 
tion. When a nation is passing through a crisis, no problem can be solved 
y shouting slogans or expressing anger. Therefore, we have to understand 
t e situation clearly and take firm steps to deal with it. In this connection, I 
wou particularly like to humbly request our journalists and newspapermen 
to do so because they exercise great influence on the people’s minds. All of 
us rea newspapers and are often influenced by the news and views published 
y them If wrong news or views are printed, the effect is harmful. I often 
o serve at in ormation is printed without the slightest regard to their 
\jracity, perhaps merely with a view to exciting the people’s minds or feelings. 

that they are fearlessly hitting out against big 
nor V newspap\rs."°^ the responsible way of doing things, neither by you 


y I happened to glance over a Hindi newspaper of Delhi, which is 
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published from Calcutta too, and perhaps from one or two other places.® 
I was aghast to read a four-column story talking of war, war with 
Pakistan, war in India, repeating the word 'war’ five times, and then 
associating my name with it. I was completely taken aback. Where from they 
could, have got that news? It was certainly not the way for a responsible 
newspaper to behave. Any person reading it would immediately feel that 
I had made some announcement to the effect that we should march towards 
Pakistan with guns and swords in hand. Is this an act of responsibility? 
You can realise how such an action can affect the lives of so many people. 
If you are a shopkeeper or a trader, immediately you would panic, thinking 
a war is imminent. Others too will react similarly and unnecessarily create 
tensions, the reason being that some sub-editor is pleased to write the word 
'war’ four times and then attribute it to me. It is wholly improper and irres- 
ponsible, and I want all newspapers to understand this: that by doing so, 
instead of serving the country, they do incredible damage to it, and, in fact 
help our enemies. Please remember that if there was complete peace and no 
danger to the country, then it would not matter much if some people made 
a noise or even if something wrong was said. But when the situation is grave, 
it is necessary for us to be extra-cautious about what we say and write because 
its effect may be far-reaching. At such a moment people should not be 
misled and carried away. If you have an enemy confronting you, you must 
behave with the discipline of an army. Slogans and noise cannot help at 
such a time. If we have to fight, we will fight like an army, silently, and 
courageously. Even if we are not an army, there are certain good qualities 
in an army which an independent nation must cultivate like discipline, unity, 
the ability to cooperate. We must not run helter-skelter like hysterica! 
women, shouting and screaming. That is not the sign of a courageous nation. 

I read such statements in newspapers which can be described as hysteria. So, 

I request them to take note of this and behave in a responsible manner. I 
I egret to say that even our enemies, who wish to harm us, cannot harm us 
more than our bosom friends. This is such a case. This newspaper talks of war 
when I have neither made any announcement regarding war nor am I likely 
to do so easily. But we have to understand that the situation is critical. 

It is unlikely that a war will break out. But in warlike conditions any govern- 
ment has to be prepared to face any danger. Whether there is war or not, 
if we arc not prepared, that itself becomes an invitation to start one. If wc 
arc prepared, it is an excellent way of avoiding war and preventing it 
from breaking out. So in our official capacity, it is our duty to be fully 
prepared, militatily, as well as politically. But it is also the duty of every 
government to try to avoid warfare. Sitting in my office in the secretariat 

3. TJic reference is prcsumnbly to VisfmMmrra which was publishcj from CalcuU-i, 
r.Ttn.i, Kanpur .and Ronihny but not fro.m Delhi. 
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in Delhi I may discuss matters. But if a war breaks out, no one can 
say where it will stop, how many young men will have to be sacrificed and 
what far-ieaching effects it will have, and how many homes will be 
ruined. Being carried away by momentary passions we blurt out some- 
thing. But no responsible person in the modern world easily opts for war. 
At the same time no responsible government silently can tolerate an insult 
to the nation or damage to it. If a time comes, when perforce it has to face 
war, then it is obvious that it has to be faced with courage and bravery. 
So let us not get into this talk of war. Newspapermen should refrain from 
inciting the people unnecessarily and creating panic among them and haras- 
sing them, because no one gains very much from all this except that the sale 
of their papers increases a bit. 

At present there are a great many important problems before us. There is 
the problem of Kashmir and the problem of Hyderabad especially, and, in a 
sense even more important is the problem of soaring prices,* of inflation, the 
effect of which is felt in every home. It affects especially the people with fixed 
incomes. They have to bear a tremendous burden. Inflation is extremely 
dangerous for a country if it is not brought under control. You must have 
seen that a few days ago the control on cloth was revived.® I am fully pre- 
pared to admit our mistake. The problem is that one learns from one’s 
mistakes. We learnt our lesson in the matter of cloth quite late when a 
great harm had already been done by the action of removing the control 
k” benefited a few people, but a large number of people were hit 

^ V u ’ rnade mistakes and now we are making an effort to 

recti y t em. All these problems are being considered seriously and discus- 
^ons are taking place, and I hope that in this month, when our Constitutent 
sem y IS sitting, we will be able to take some big step, on the advice of 
e mem ers o the Constituent Assembly to curb this inflation and rising 


4. 


5. 
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andJune'lQds between August 1947 

June 1 948 Pr! articles had risen from 297.8 in August 1947 to 370 in 

sameDcrio-’ of manufactured articles had risen from 280.2 to 366.6 for the 
^ ^00 attributed to the decontrol policy of the Govern- 

rose very Partially m January 1948 and completely in April. Prices 

The CoLituctU Government reinforced controls on 30 July 1948. 

and distribution on 24 September to rcimpose controls on prices 

announced on 4 Orfnh" commodities as a short term measure. The Government 
to be avoided by the CMU-e included: 1. deficit finance 
the relative priorifv nf n ■ Provinces, 2. a Cabinet committee to determine 
Centre financial hpir, provincial governments not to seek from the 

4. provtaci o “'■“"'““i » thp introduction of prohibition, 

thc prte 3“'!l?“'’''‘f”?'^^^ 5. the Goverment to reduce 

incentives to industries for'^nr ^thtill savinfis to be promoted and 
austnes for increasing production to be given. 
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Then there is the problem of refugees’ which is again extremely impor- 
tant because millions of people have been rendered homeless. There has been 
an agitation in Delhi during the last few days.® First of all, I would like to tell 
you that the methods adopted by the students and others were wholly wrong as 
they benefited no one. At the same time, I would like to say that the students 
should not think that because of their methods of agitation we will become 
indifferent and stop doing our duty. That would be childish. We have to 
complete the task before us with your help and advice. Sometimes opinions 
may differ. You may not always have all the facts that we have. We look 
at the entire picture of India and all her problems and difficulties, but indi- 
viduals think only of their own immediate problems. We cannot afford to 
take such a narrow view of things. At the moment the problem of refugees 
looms large. We have to help them in settling down. But our responsibility 
towards children and youth, boys and girls, is greater because the children 
and students of today are going to be responsible for governing India in 
the future, whereas the problems of others are mainly humanitarian pro- 
blems. If we do not take care of our children and students today, how will 
the India of tomorrow carry on ? Therefore it becomes even more important. 
We may make mistakes, that is a different matter. But we do realize our 
responsibilities and wish to fulfil them, as far as possible, in consultation 
with you and others. 

Now I would like to say a few words about Kashmir and Hyderabad. 
Recently I was in Madras where I gave a long speech,® In that speech I said 
that Pakistan’s policy in regard to Kashmir had been based on lies and deceit. 
These were strong words. I have made an effort not to use strong language, 
and especially today and in the following week, but I am only relating the 
facts. Immediately there were long editorials in Pakistani newspapers and 
the leaders of Pakistan issued lengthy statements criticising me. What was 
it that I had said ? I had said only that, with regard to Kashmir, the entire 
policy of the Pakistan Government had been based on lies. Do you remember 
what we had said when the Kashmir question had cropped up for the first 
time ? We had said that it was obvious that the tribesmen had come 
into Kashmir with the help and connivance of Pakistan ; when their route 
lay through Pakistan, how could have they come without the help of 

7. The refugee population was estimated at 24,65,243. Tlic total expenditure on refugees 
from J5 August 1947 to March 1948, excluding the amount spent by private orga- 
nizations, was Rs. 2.2 crores by the Central Government and Rs. 62.1 crorcs by the 
East Punjab Government. 

8. On 4 August 1948 over 600 refugee students of the Camp College of the East Punjab 
University hijacked a bus, stopped vehicular trafiic and demonstrated outside the 
residence of the Minister for Rehabilitation. They demanded loans and hostel 
accommodation. Tlie police had to resort to a lathi-chargc and use tear gas. Sixty 
students were arrested. 

9. See posf, section on National Reconstruction, item dated 25 July 1948. 
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Pakistan ? We repeated the same thing when we took the matter to the 
United Nations. Our simple submission was that these things were happen- 
ing with the connivance of the Pakistan Government. Therefore the Pakis- 
tan Government ought to be warned not to help them or they should prove 
that what we were saying was wrong. The strange thing is that this fact 
was never enquired into by the United Nations; instead, a great many other 
things were said there for about six or seven months in this regard. However, 
the Pakistan Government had been constantly denying in India, Pakistan 
and New York what we had been saying about them. They maintained that 
what India said about their helping the mujahids and sending in their armies 
was absolutely false. You might have read in the Pakistani newspapers of 
Karachi or Lahore a few days ago, that is immediately after my speech at 
Madras, a vehement declaration that Jawaharlal told a lie when he claimed 
that we had been sending our troops into Kashmir. It is a coincidence that 
within 48 hours of the publication of these editorials one of the Pakistani 
newspapers that is published from Lahore carried the news^° that the Pakis- 
tan Government had made a statement before the visiting United Nations 
Commission accepting that their troops were in Kashmir, and not in small 
numbers either — there was a division or so — and had also given various 
reasons for that. They said that the troops had been sent in May, that is 
three months ago, because there was a danger that India might attack Pakis- 
tan through Kashmir. They said they had proof that there was a secret under- 
standing between the Government of India and the Fakir of Ipi, who lived 
in Waziristan, that there should be a two-pronged attack to cut off Pakistan 
from the middle. Ihis was the reason they gave for sending in their troops 
to Kashmir. 

The first thing you have to note is that they fully admitted what they had 
been denying for the last seven, eight or nine months. Thus what they had 
been saying regarding Kashmir all along had been proved false by their 
own statements, not ours. So wjat was wrong about what I had said in 
Madras ? I had said it deliberately because I had evidence that the Pakistani 
troops were present in great numbers there. Moreover, Pakistan knew that if 
their case was proved to be false as based on lies, then it was obvious 
that the whole edifice that they had built up in New York before the United 
ations and elsewhere would collapse completely. Their own statement 
at appeared in the newspapers there was that they had sent in their troops 
i? r ^ May. The fact is that their troops had been sent not only 

e ore ay ut they were there from the very beginning. But they were not 


Lahore stated that in an interview with the U.N. 
of reniilnr PnV' ^ Foreign Minister, Zafrullah Khan, had said that three brigades 
splfripfpn f since May 1948. They were moved in 

self-defence to protect the canal waters and in the interest of Pakistan’s security. 
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in their uniforms. From May onwards there was no attempt at concealing 
their identity and they started coming along with their oflScers in vast num- 
bers — full brigades and divisions — with guns, cannons and all other equip- 
ment. If you see their own statement, the question arises, where did the 
troops go ? Of course, they were sent into Kashmir which is legally a part of 
the Indian Union, whatever may be decided about its fate in the future. So 
the fact is that the troops were sent into the Indian Union which they were 
denying earlier. Was it not their duty to inform us, our government, that they 
were sending in their troops, rightly or wrongly ? They could have given 
any reason they liked; they could have said they feared an attack by us, 
given any other excuse. It was certainly their duty to inform us about the 
movement of their troops. They could have told us that they had heard 
rumours of a plan for an attack by us and that if we attacked, they would send 
in their troops. They could have said something. But, instead, they kept quiet 
after sending in their troops and admitted it three months later before the 
United Nations. 

Why are they admitting it now ? It is obvious that it is no longer possible 
to conceal the fact. When they realized that concealment was impossible and 
that they would be caught,, they admitted it with some flimsy excuse. Just 
think: if a responsible government follows such methods, how can there be 
peace in the world? Often in times of war and on some other occasions also 
some governments resort to lies and deceit. But there is some limit to them. 
I am amazed at the method Pakistan had adopted in regard to the Kashmir 
issue, which was a complete tissue of lies, from start to finish and even 
now they are making desperate efforts to draw a curtain over their misdeeds. 
Their attempts to conceal their activities raise a great many complicated and 
dangerous questions which you have to understand. We sent in our troops 
into Kashmir with no attempt at concealment. We sent them openly and 
everyone knew about it. We informed the United Nations about it. We 
sent a telegram to Pakistan the day we dispatched the troops.^’^ Our action, 
whether right or wrong, was done in the open. It is they who tried to conceal 
their activities but now the curtain has been removed. It means that Indian 
and Pakistani troops are arrayed against one another in Kashmir. We always 
knew about it but now the matter has come into the open. It is obvious that 
the effects of this will be far-reaching because, when India and Pakistan are 
involved in an armed conflict, it is not likely that the conflict will remain 
restricted to one corner and that peace and friendship will flourish in the 
rest of the areas. The two things cannot go together. Therefore, we asked 
Pakistan clearly whether what had appeared in the newspaper was correct. 
We did not ask this for any confirmation but we wanted only a statement 
in accordance with diplomatic practice. We told the United Nations Commis- 

11. See Selected Works, (Second Series) Vol. 4, pp. 288-289 
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sion about it. What was their reply ? Please listen carefully. When our High 
Commissioner went and put this simple and straight question whether the 
newspaper report was correct or not, their reply was that it was a complicated 
matter and so the question should be asked in writing. As there was no other 
way the High Commissioner came back, wrote a note and sent it immediately 
to them. The reply came which is a secret and cannot be divulged. After all, 
diplomacy is not a child’s play. I am amazed to see that the elder statesmen 
of Pakistan seem to regard the whole thing as a joke. It is certainly 
irresponsible behaviour on the part of an individual who holds the fate of 
millions of people in his hands. 

What does all this mean? It means that the reports were correct but 
they are trying to evade the issue as far as possible. Most people try to tell 
the truth and may occasionally have to tell a lie due to some constraint. But 
sometimes when an individual slips up, he even tells lies unnecessarily. 
So we are finding it very difficult to get a proper reply from them. But they 
cannot go on like this indefinitely. The dangerous thing is that Pakistani 
troops are openly engaged with our forces in Kashmir. And please do not 
think that their troops are small in number. They are present in great numbers 
and fighting is going on on a large scale. So under such circumstances the 
status quo cannot be maintained. We are trying our best to avoid doing 
anything in haste even if the other side is in the wrong, which might bring 
disaster to millions. Our action has to be well considered. But it is obvious 

from Pakistan s behaviour that it is compelling us to take strong actions all 
round. 

Please remember, when I talk about taking steps, I do not mean distribu- 
ting pamphlets and taking out processions which incite people and weaken 
t e nation. Therefore, if you wish that our country should become strong and 
^pa e o defending its honour and independence, then your petty pro- 
ems ave to be set aside so that they do not take the place of the really 
arge an important issues. Your problem may seem very large to you, but 
^^^rierof life and death for the nation and when we are confronted 
f>ihlp ^ between freedom and slavery, all other problems are negli- 


something about Hyderabad and clear up the 
India— vnif° t prevail. First of all, if you look at the map of 

little acnnn:°t^^ seen it but if you look at it again — and if you are a 
conditinn f w ^ -t of India and know about her economic 

for inevitably come to the conclusion that it is impossible 

cannot be an ^ independently of India. The State of Hyderabad 

loses her country as long as India is a free country. If India 

You will not finT destroyed, then it does not matter what happens, 

or in the mef a r ^ instance in the whole world, either in the present 

‘ ‘ s ar as I have read history, of a small country which is 
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surrounded on all sides by a bigger country and which has no access to 
the sea or to any other country except through the country surrounding 
it, existing as a free country. Such a country can never be free. Yes, there 
are such countries in Europe. For example, there is Switzerland which has 
no outlet to the sea but has common borders with several countries, which 
makes a difference. But a country which has no common borders with any 
other country except with that which surround’s it can enjoy independence 
only in one circumstance, and that is, when the surrounding country is not 
independent. This is a basic fact which everyone must know, if he is not 
aware of it already. 

Proceeding from this basic premise, the fundamental question that arises 
is, whether Hyderabad will remain free or India. It is obvious that my answer 
can be only one and that is, India will remain free, and, I am sure, you will 
also say the same tiling. Well, then this clamour by some people^^ in Hydera- 
bad for independence is meaningless or it can mean only this that they, 
through trickery or in collusion with others, want to shock India and thus, 
by harming India, they want to gain something for themselves. So the con- 
clusion is that there is no other way for Hyderabad except to accede to India 
and to be a partner in the Indian Union. Please remember what accession 
means. Accession does not mean that India will make Hyderabad a slave. That 
is absurd. Hyderabad after accession will have the same status as any other 
Indian State or a big province. It will be a partner in a big concern and will 
have autonomy and complete freedom in its internal affairs as well as the 
.right to participate in the nation’s affairs on equal terms with others. Its 
status will in no way be less. It will enjoy the same amount of freedom as 
Madras or Bombay or any other State, So nobody should be under any 
misapprehension about the meaning of accession. We want to give equal 
freedom to every individual, whatever his religion, and to every part of India, 
whether it is a former State or a province. This is our basic principle. So 
there is no other way for Hyderabad except to accede to India. This is the 
second thing. 

The third thing is that we do not have any intention of taking military 
action to secure Hyderabad’s accession. Please remember that we do not want 
to force Hyderabad at the point of the sword to accede to India because we 
know that we can always do that. The accession is bound to take place ten 
or twenty days later or earlier. You may ask, then why all this talk about 
military preparations ? It is true that we have made certain preparations, 
not to force accession, but because we are worried that the disturbed con- 
ditions on our borders with Hyderabad, riots, etc., are becoming dangerous 

12. The Nizam of Hyderabad by a firman on 4 June 1947, following the 3 June declaration, 
stated that Hyderabad would remain an independent sovereign state. The Ittchad-ul- 
Muslimeen took up this claim and repeatedly said that Hyderabad was an independent 
Islamic state. 
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and extremely troublesome for the people living in those areas and it will 
not be possible for us to sit by and watch millions of people being ruined.^^ 
There are two reasons for that. One is that stormy conditions like these on 
the borders are bound to spread to the neighbouring provinces like Bombay, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. The whole of South India will be affected. 
We cannot tolerate such a conflagration which can spread to the other parts 
of India.^^ Secondly, we cannot tolerate such happenings inside Hyderabad 
like murders, arson and an increase in crime and oppression day by day. 
These things force us to take some steps. Had there been peace in Hyderabad, 
there would have been hundreds of ways of bringing it round gradually to 
the idea of accession without resorting to any kind of force or pressure. 
But the picture changes if there is no peace and a storm rages there which 
brings ruin to millions of people and forces them to run away. There is a 
mighty conflagration in Hyderabad which is ruining the people there and 
may even affect the other areas in South India. We cannot tolerate that. 
When any part of our country becomes a victim of such a disaster, we have 
to perforce take steps against it. So all these things have to be weighed care- 
fully. This propaganda abroad that we are standing with swords in our 
hands against innocent Hyderabad and forcing it to accede to India,^® and 
that we are starving the population of Hyderabad by laying an embargo 
on the movement of goods, is totally absurd. There is no question of starving 
them because there is plenty of food in Hyderabad and more than enough 
has already been sent there during the last six months apart from their own 
large produce. In fact they export their surplus. There was a great hue and 
cry that we had prevented medicines from being sent to Hyderabad. Plenty 
of medicines have already been sent there. Just three months ago, two hund- 
red-wagon loads of salt were sent there. So all the necessaries for life have been 
taken care of. Of course, we have stopped the movement of arms, which 
can be used for creating violence, and some other items which can be 
used for producing arms. This embargo will continue. 

You may be aware that military equipment and other goods have been 

13. Betsvecn 1 January and 22 July 1948 the Government of India had protested to the 
izam Government about 82 serious violations of the border involving looting and 
kdling by the Hyderabad army, police and Razakars— 31 in the Bombay border area, 
Id n A Provinees border area and 33 in the Madras border area. 

n ugust a White Paper of the Government of India stated : “If the law and 
or er situation in Hyderabad, which already shows signs of collapse, further deterio- 
a es an t ereby imperils peace and good order in India, the Government of India 
would unquestionably be involved.” 

Conservative Party rally “We have witnessed the violent action of 
Gove Government against Kashmir. . . .It may be that soon this same 

of modern weapons we left behind, will attack the ancient State 

NiV-im ^ millions of people and overthrow the Government of the 
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somehow smuggled into Hyderabad by pJane.^® In that too you can see Pakis- 
tan’s connivance because those goods were brought in secretly from Karachi 
at night. So now you can understand why we are making certain prepara- 
tions, At the same time we do not want to just make an announcement 
and start a war unless we are forced to. We have also to keep in mind that 
whatever we do we should do it effectively. We have to look at the entire 
picture of India and not get carried away emotionally and take steps which 
we may regret later. That is not the way for a responsible government to func- 
tion, We have to consider all this. 

I have given you a broad picture of the two problems facing us. There 
are various other problems too. But I shall once again repeat what I said 
earlier, what are our principles and goals and in which direction are we going? 
This is the fundamental question because all our actions depend upon that. 
And if fundamentally our principles are to be the same as those of Mahatma 
Gandhi, then we have to build India accordingly and put an end to com- 
munal and religious feuds and take a different view of things. We have to 
realize that no country can make friends by threats- and making sarcastic 
remarks and waging wars. We can make friends only by behaving in a friendly 
manner. If an enemy attacks us then certainly we have to fight. But that too 
only in the end. If we wish to take India far and make her a great nation then 
we should never adopt wrong methods and wrong means. This is my firm 
conviction. I tell you from the bottom of my heart that no nation and 
ultimately no individual can progress by deceit and lies. Therefore, I am 
fully convinced that Pakistan’s policy which is so fully based on lies will 
do great harm to Pakistan. No individual or nation can escape from the 
consequences of his or its bad acts. So my concern is that our country should 
not get involved into wrong and false action because of anger and excitement, 
and imitate others. Please remember we are not angels in this country. There 
are many bad people also in our country. Terrible developments have happe- 
ned here and we have suffered and are still suffering from their consequences. 

Well, today and at least in this week. Jet us control ourselves, our hearts 
and minds, somewhat. That great man who lived in our country for a few 
years, in his light, he passed on we also shine. We slipped into some dark- 
ness and reverted to our former selves. Our real mind which was a weak mind 
was revived. Still his reflected glory is there, and not only for today, it will 
ever be there. Let us remember him, derive strength from him and follow 
his path. Jai Hind. 


1 G. Sydney CoKon, an Australian, was alleged to be gun-running from Pakistan to Hydera- 
bad. 
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2. Stay of Executions’^ 


A member of the Central Assembly has suggested that definite orders should 
be issued to the effect that no executions of persons sentenced to death 
should take place on the 15th August. I understand that some such orders 
have already been issued by the Home Ministry. However, to make sure 
I am sending this note. It is desirable not to have any such executions lor 
two or three days round about the 15th. This refers of course to all execu- 
tions all over India. 

1. Note to the Ministry of Home Affairs, 9 August 1948. File No. 2(178)/48-PMS. 


3. A Triumph of the Spirit’ 


I send my good wishes to the great meeting at Albert Hall which is being 
held to celebrate the first anniversary of India’s independence. During the 
long past of our struggle for freedom many people in the United Kingdom 
stood by us and helped us in that struggle. India has become the symbol 
of the struggle against coloniahsm and imperialism. Those who helped us 
did so because they stood for freedom everywhere. It is fitting that on. this 
occasion Indians and non-Indians alike in England should meet together 
not only to think of the past, but even more so of the present and of the 
future. 

Political freedom came to us but was followed by terrible happenings 
and disasters. We struggled against them and have overcome many of the 
dangers that faced us. As elsewhere in the world, there has been in India a 
conflict of the spirit between various forces. It was that conflict that led to 
the supreme tragedy of the past year — the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
And yet that very death was a triumph of the spirit and a pledge that India 
will never allow the forces of evil and reaction and disruption to break the 
structure of freedom which the Father of our Nation had built so laboriously. 
We have passed through black days and we have still to contend against 

1. Message read at a meeting at Albert Hall, London, to celebrate the first anniversary 
of India’s independence, 13 August 1948. File No. 2(178)/48-PMS. 
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the darkness. But we have faith in our country and in the message which 
Gandhiji gave us. That message was not for India only but for the world 
also. We believe, in spite of the conflict that surrounds us, that the world 
will never gain peace or settle its problems tlrrough methods of evil and 
violence, that freedom and democracy are essential for human progress. 
We have stumbled often, but we have had the strength to get up again and 
march ahead. We may stumble again. Even so, we shall go ahead towards 
the objective which was laid down for our nation and our people many 
years ago. In this great task we pledge our cooperation and we seek the 
cooperation of all others who work for peace and freedom. 

India cannot and does not wish to isolate herself. No nation can do so, 
for freedom becomes more and more indivisible. So to the men and women 
of goodwill assembled in Albert Hall in London, I send my comradely 
greetings and my hope that we shall all work together for the great cause 
of peace and freedom all over the world. 


4. A Day of Rededlcation^ 


The 15th of August came and we rejoiced at our achievement in spite of the 
pain of partition. We looked forward to the sun of freedom, and the oppor- 
tunity that freedom brings. But though the sun rose it was hidden from us 
by dark clouds, and for us it remained a twilight hour. It has been a long 
twilight and the brightness of the day is still to come. For freedom is not a 
mere matter of political decision or new constitutions, not even a matter 
0*f what is more important, that is, economic policy. It is of the mind and 
heart and if the mind narrows itself and is befogged and the heart is full 
of bitterness and hatred, then freedom is absent. 

Another August 15 has come and it is a solemn day for us in spite of all 
that has happened. The year has considerable achievement to its credit and 
we have gone forward some distance along our long journey. But the year 
is also full of unhappiness and humiliation and of a betrayal of that spirit 
which has been the redeeming feature of India. This year has seen the triumph 
of evil in the assassination of the Father of the Nation, and what greater 
shame and sorrow could there have been for anyone of us than this? 

I. Messageon the cve of the first anniversary of independence, 14 August 194S. National 
Herald, 15 August 194S. 
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We celebrate this solemn day as we should, but our celebration cannot 
be one of vain glory and pious platitudes. It must be one of heart-searching 
and a fresh dedication to our cause. Let us think not so much of what we 
have done, but of what we have left undone and what we have done wrongly. 
Let us think of the millions of refugees who, deprived of all they possessed, 
aie still homeless wanderers. Let us think of the masses of India who con- 
tinue to suffer and who have looked to us with hope and waited patiently 
for a betterment of their unhappy lot. Let us think also of the mighty re- 
sources of India which, if harnessed and utilized for the common good, 
can change the face of India and make her great and prosperous. To this 
great task let us address ourselves with all the strength in us. But above all 
let us remember the great lessons that Mahatma Gandhi taught us and the 
ideals that he held aloft for us. If we forget those lessons and ideals we 
betray our cause and our country. 

So on this anniversary of our independence we dedicate ourselves anew 
10 the great cause of free India and her people. May we prove worthy! Jai 
Hind. 


5. Stock-taking^ 


It is a year since we assembled nere last. A year has passed and all sorts of 
things happened in this one year and we suffered a great deal. Many a great 
storm came and many people floundered in the stormy seas. Even so India 
managed to face the ordeal and cross the seas by making use of its strong 
arms. Many good and bad developments took place in this one year. But 
t e greatest event that happened this year and caused the greatest shock 
to us was the passing away of the Father of the Nation. Last year when I 
a ressed you, my heart was light and I had said that whatever problems 
an difficulties might confront us, we had a tremendous power to support 
us w ic would always show us the right path and give us courage. So 
we were not worried. But that support is no longer there and we have now to 
re y on our own strength and intellect. It was proper that many of us went 
we and paid our homage at that sacred place. In fact 

ou not go there only on particular days like these to remember him. 


^ national flag at the Red Fort, Delhi, 15 August 1948. A.I.R 

See 16 August 1948. (Original in Hindi.) 

See Selected Works, (Second Series) Vol. 3, pp. 137-138. 
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Rather the proper thing would be that his teachings should be impressed 
on our hearts and we should follow them and take India also along that 
path. For about thirty years he led India on the path to freedom and gra- 
dually increased the strength of the nation. He eradicated fear from the 
hearts of the Indians and ultimately achieved freedom for India. He comp- 
leted his work. 

How far have we done our duty? We had to face many dangers and 
troubles, but I feel that if we had stuck to the path shown by him these dan- 
gers would not have arisen, and even if they had, they would have quickly 
disappeared. So the first thing that I want to tell you is this that you should 
always remember, and specially today, the principles by following which 
you and we made India free. We should also see whether we are still follow- 
ing those principles or want to adopt some other path. As far as I am 
concerned, I want to tell you that the more I have thought about it, the 
more convinced I have become that, in order to maintain India’s inde- 
pendence and enable her to make progress, and in order to make her a great 
country, not in terms of length and breadth but in deeds for which she would 
be respected in the world, in order to do all these things, we ourselves will 
have to grow in stature and tread the path shown by Mahatmaji. 

India is a tremendous phenomenon with a history of thousands of years. 
But after all, what is India today apart from you and I and the millions of 
people who live in this country ? If we are good and strong, India is strong 
and if we are weak, India is weak. If there is strength and courage and abi- 
lity in us, then they become India’s strength. If we are disunited and weak, 
then India is also weak. India is not a thing apart from us; we are little 
pieces of India. We are her children and at the same time you must remem- 
ber that what we think and do today that shapes the India of tomorrow. 
There is a great responsibility on you and me and the inhabitants of India. 
We shout Jai Hind and Bharat Mata Ki Jai but Jai Hind is possible only if 
we follow the right path and serve the country rightly and do nothing which 
might affect its honour or make it weak. 

In the last one year we have overcome great difficulties, but there is no 
doubt that we showed great weakness, made numerous big mistakes and 
strayed away much from our right path. We forgot India and began to 
think of our own communities and provinces and became selfish. If we in- 
dulge in selfishness, hatred and quarrels, the country goes down. Yet we 
endured all this and after this one year we are not only alive in this free India 
but are vibrantly alive and strong and full of courage. 

So in the present-day world when in some places war is going on and in 
some other places there is a talk of future war or on which side should we be 
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and what should we do.'® I do not wish to talk of wars to you especially on this 
day. But I would certainly say that those who want freedom should be pre- 
pared to defend and protect their freedom and sacrifice themselves for it. 
The moment a nation becomes slack it becomes weak and falls. Therefore, 
we have to be always prepared. At the same time, I would also like to tell 
you that we do not maintain an army or produce military equipment in 
order to dominate any other country but to protect our freedom, and if 
necessary, to help defend freedom in the world. We have been in bondage 
for so long that it has bred in us a feeling of hatred for it. Therefore, how 
can we think of subjugating others? I would therefore, specially today, 
like to talk to you about peace because the fundamental lesson taught by 
Mahatma Gandhi was one of peace and non-violence. It is perhaps true 
that because of our weakness we could not tread the path of peace and 
non-violence fully but more or less we did walk along that path and so today 
India commands great respect in the world. I and you did some work — 
sometimes good and sometimes bad. But if the world bows before India 
today and respects it, it is due to one man — ^the great man who led us to 
freedom. He made the world bow before him. Is it proper for us to forget 
the lesson of such a man? The fundamental lesson that he taught us was 
that we should work together, adopt peaceful methods, there should be 
unity among us, and there should be no communal or religious feuds in 
our country or the world. Do you know what emerges from the thousands 
of years of Indian history and what is fundamental to the Indian culture? 
It is tolerance, it is not to indulge in religious feuds. Whoever comes 
here we deal with him with love and adopt, him. At a time when we have 
won our freedom, shall we forget the lesson of thousands of years of our 

country? And if we forget it, India will not remain a big country, it will be- 
come small. 

You and I had dreamt of India’s freedom. What was there in those 
reams ? It was not merely that British rule be removed and that we should 
again live in a lowly state. Our dream was that the millions in India should 
e up 1 ted, their poverty and unemployrnent should be removed, and they 
s ou get food and clothing and houses to live in. We dreamt of providing 
e ucation to every child and opportunity to every Indian to take care of 
progress and serve the country, and ^thus the whole country 
^ ^ V, ^ nation does not progress by a few people occupying seats 
ig 0 ces. A nation grows when its people are well off and capable of 


3. 


rniri vvi™' ^ r division of Europc into two blocs, was complete and the 

atomir p swing. There was a deadlock over disarmament and control of 

nfhpr • P^'^^Sed struggle was on in Greece and each bloc accused the. 

traffic f n np Their relations worsened over the question of rail 

9 Julv aft fighting broke out on three fronts in Palestine on 

July after a truce of one month, in spite of a U.N. appeal for extension. 
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making progress. We also dreamt that when the doors were opened for 
India’s millions, hundreds of thousands of them would come up as first- 
rate people who would earn name and fame and have an impact on the world. 
All those things are still far away because we got entangled in disputes and 
quarrels. But we have to complete that task and until we do that our freedom 
is not complete. Until then we cannot whole-heartedly say^even'^/a/ Hind. 
You and I are faced with serious problems. In this city 'df ' Delhi and ^n 
many other places in the country, our nunierous refugee' brethren are faced 
with great hardships. Some arrangements have been made for some of , them, 
but there are many who .are still suffering. Prices/are also rising, ^yhich is 
another cause of great hardship to the people. ^Fhese are all big problems. 
No doubt, it is our responsibility to whom you hdve given the seats dfipower, 
but you must also remember that in an independent country no problems 
can be solved unless there is full cooperation and. help of the people. You 
have the right to criticize and raise objections.' It is correct,^-b&ause no 
country can be run by its people always remaining quiet and accepting every- 
thing blindly. But if you are a free nation, then mere criticism is not enough. 
You have to bear the burden and extend your help and cooperation. And 
if all of us do so even the biggest problems can be solved. 

You are assembled here in hundreds of thousands. Each one of you — 
man and woman, boy and girl — may please ask yourself what service you 
have rendered to India, what big or small work you have done for the 
country each day. For it is the foremost duty of each one of us to do some 
service to the country. If each one of us does even a little, the sum total will 
become quite large. But if we think that the responsibility is entirely of a 
few officers or of those who are sitting in the seats of power, then it is wrong. 
Free countries do not function in this way — it is only slave countries which 
think like this and arc run in this way. When alien rulers rule a countr}', 
they may do what they like but in a free country, if you want freedom and 
its advantages, you have to take on the responsibilities of freedom also. You 
should also accept the consequences of freedom as well as its discipline. 
Wc have not yet been able to get rid of our old habits of slavery and want 
that everything should be done from the above without any effort on our 
part. Therefore, I want you to understand that, if you have become free, 
you must behave like a free nation and be prepared to accept its burdens 
and responsibilities. 

I would like to say something to our bureaucrats too — both the old 
and the new. The old method has many good points which they must keep 
but give up its several b.ad points. Now they cannot work in the old way 
because they have to help in building up the country and cooperate with 
the people. They have also to seek the .support and cooperation of the people. 
As you arc aware, these days cverjavhcrc the working of our Government 
is looked down upon. Tlierefore, I want all our officers, high and low, to 
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consider this to be a period of trial for them as well as for us who are in 
power and positions of responsibility. They should do this work honestly 
and with a sense of responsibility and without showing partiality to any- 
one. The moment an officer or a responsible person takes sides, he is no 
longer fit to be in that post. We need able people to undertake the big tasks 
before us but even more important than ability are honesty, truthfulness 
and the spirit of service. If we do not serve well and there is no honesty in 
us, then where will our ability lead us to? Ability alone can even cause 
harm to the nation. So the first lesson to be borne in mind is that we have 
to lead this country on the path of truth and honesty which is a fundamen- 
tal lesson taught to us by Mahatma Gandhi and which we followed more 
or less for the last so many years, because of which India gained respect in 
the world and even today, though we are still weak and often stumble, the 
people of the world look towards India. It is also because we gave a new 
method to our politics. It is generally assumed that politics is a matter 
of trickery and acts of telling lies. But the politics in India, as taught by 
Mahatma Gandhi, had no scope for trickery or lies. Even now people think 
that nations make progress by unscrupulous methods. But neither an in- 
dividual nor a nation makes any progress by cunning ways. May be some- 
times they may gain something. Especially those nations which claim to be 
great in the world cannot go very far by deceiving and misleading others. 
They advance by their courage, honesty, bravery and service. Therefore, 
this lesson has to be borne by us in mind, especially at this time, and the 
feeling of bitterness and retaliation which is in our hearts has also to be 
eradicated. Well, if there is any danger from an enemy, we will certainly 
face it. But by harbouring feelings of bitterness, resentment and anger we 
become weak, our energy is wasted and we cannot do any big work. 

What is politics? And what is the work of a country? Politics is based 
on some ideology. But ultimately a country goes the way its millions go. 
The work of a nation is the sum total of the small bits of work of its mil- 
lions. What is the wealth of a nation? It is what is earned by you, by every- 
body and by the people of the country by their labour. Wealth after all 
does not come from above. The work of a country is the sum total of the 
work of its millions. If we have to remove poverty from the country we can do 
so by doing work and producing wealth thereby. People think that wealth 
should come from outside which we can distribute. We get demands from 
ail over from princes as well as institutions. But from where does the money 
come? It comes through the work of the people and what they earn by their 
labour. What the farmer earns from his land, the worker in his factory and 
the shopkeeper from his shop, constitute the wealth of a nation. And this 
IS how the wealth of a nation increases and the country progresses. If we 
u..nt that the coimti^' .should make progress, then giving advice to others 
IS o no use. For this we have to see what we ourselves are doing for the 
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progress of the country, what work and service we are doing and thus how 
much wealth we are producing. If we think in this manner, we will advance 
our country rapidly, make it a strong and great and prosperous country 
in the world. And if we think only in terms of quarrels among ourselves 
and with others, then we will remain weak and the world, which shows res- 
pect to us because of Mahatma Gandhi, would also respect us less. 

Today is a good day for us to take stock of the situation and see the 
manner in which we managed to overcome difiSculties during the past one 
year. We can certainly take a pride — a. national pride, not the pride of an 
individual — over what we were able to accomplish during the year that 
has passed. But it is even more important to pay attention to our weaknesses, 
to those tasks which remain undone and to our mistakes committed in the 
past and to their rectification. We have specially to remember those funda- 
mental principles which we have followed in the past and not let them grow 
dim, and continue to follow the path shown by the Father of the Nation, 
and not let the poison of communalism, which wrecked so much havoc upon 
India and led to its break-up, spread again. I really want to warn you about 
this because we once slackened and that poison spread and caused great 
damage to the country. Ultimately -a great shock came to us when it caused 
the murder of the Father of the Nation. It had a terrible effect on the country 
which was inevitable. But people’s memories are short and things are 
forgotten quickly, and I see that some people are again straying away. I 
find that some undesirable people are again raising their heads, and their 
voices can mislead the people. Therefore, I want you to think about it and 
consider it because it is a dangerous phenomenon. Not only today, but 
since I started serving India, I have had full confidence that India will be 
a great independent country and that no power can ultimately check her be- 
cause the strength which we have been developing is an inner strength — 
the strength of the heart; it is not merely an external strength of the arms. 
I had this faith and worked with this faith and conviction and continue to 
do so even today. But when I see some people leading others astray 
or inciting them to think and act in a narrow-minded way and inflaming 
communal passions, I feel very sad that some of our own brethren should 
go astray to such an extent. These people claim that they will make India 
great, but as a matter of fact they are digging at the very roots of her exis- 
tence and sullying the honour of India. 

We don’t face any danger from external enemies at the moment. We 
are strong enough for them. But if we allow the poison of communalism to 
spread, we will do an irreparable damage to ourselves. This poison has 
lowered India’s prestige in the world and we feel ashamed because of this. 
Today let us take this pledge before our Flag that we will forget our diffe- 
rences. Only then this will be an auspicious day. If we continue to fight, then 
this will not be an auspicious day for us. 
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A great maa lived in our country and made not only India but the whole 
world great. Let us ask ourselves whether we are following the path shown 
by him or not. 

Nobody can progress without getting out of the rut. The path of truth 
is the only path for progress and prosperity for us. Thereby our strength 
will increase and no enemy will dare confront us. 

So . far as we are concerned we have held aloft the torch of Indian free- 
dom given to us by our elders. But now our times are also passing. So now 
the responsibility of looking after it and keeping it aglow has fallen on your 
shoulders. Every child of India has to see to it that this torch of freedom is 
always brightly lit. People come and go but countries and nations are im- 
mortal. If one hand becomes weak and is unable to hold the torch aloft, 
thousands of more hands should come forward to hold it. Jai Hind. 


6. Message on Independence Day^ 


Fellow countrymen, comrades and friends, 

A year ago on this very day and at this very hour, I broadcasted to you from 
this place. Free India is one year old today, but what trials and tribulations 
she has passed through during this infancy of her freedom. She has survived 
in spite of all the peril and disaster that might well have overwhelmed a 
more mature and well-established nation. We have reason to be thankful 
for this achievement and for the many other achievements that stand to the 
credit of our people. 

Let us not belittle our record or forget the courage, the hard work and 
the sacrifice with which our people have faced and overcome many of these 
perils, during this fateful year. But let us also not forget where we have fail- 
ed or where we have erred, for our failures and errors have been many, 
some of these are obvious enough, but the real failure has been a failure 
o the spirit and a falling away from the high standards set by the Father 
o our Nation, under whose wise guidance we had struggled and marched 
or over a quarter of a century. He had taught us, that worthy ends can 
on y e achieved through worthy means, that ideals and objectives can 
never e divorced from the methods adopted to realise them. He had told 

us to cast out fear, for fear is not only ignoble, but is also the parent of 
hatred and violence. 

1. Broadcast from Delhi, 15 August 1948. A.I.R. tapes, N.M.M.L. 
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Many of us forgot this lesson and fear gripped us. Fear, not of some distant 
adversary, but fear of one another, and evil deeds followed in its train. 
The master who guided us and inspired us is no more. We have to shoulder 
the burden ourselves, and now the first question that we have to put to our- 
selves is this; do we stand by this teaching and message or do we stray into 
new paths? I want to tell you that this year of hard trials has convinced me, 
more than ever, that if India is to prosper and grow in stature, as she must 
and will, it will be through adherence to that message and teaching. 

I know I am feeble and have often proved unworthy of India to whose 
service I have pledged myself so often. But, however unworthy we may be 
of India, we have stiU something of the strength that the master gave us. 
That strength comes not only from him but from his message, and so, to- 
day, I pledge myself anew to the service of the motherland and of the ideals 
that Gandhiji placed before us! 

AU of us talk of India and aU of us demand many benefits from India. 
What do we give to her in return? We can take nothing from her beyond 
what we give her. India wiU ultimately give us what we give her out of love 
and service and productive and creative work. India will be what we are. 
Our thoughts and action will shape her. Born of her fruitful womb, we are 
children of hers, little bits of the India of today, and yet we are also the parents 
of the India of tomorrow. If we are big so will India be, and if we grow 
little-minded and narrow in outlook so also will India be. Our troubles 
during the past year were largely the result of this narrowness in outlook 
and pettiness in action, which is so foreign to India’s great cultural inheri- 
tance. 

Communalism threatened to crush the free spirit of us; the communa- 
lism of the Muslim, of the Hindu and of the Sikh. Provincialism came in 
the way of that larger unity which is so essential to India’s greatness and 
progress. The spirit of faction spread and made us forget the big things 
that we have stood for. 

We have to find ourselves again and go back to the free India of our 
dreams. We have to rediscover the old values and place them in the new sett- 
ing of a free India. For freedom brings responsibility and can only be sus- 
tained by self-discipline, hard work, and the spirit of a free people. 

So let us be rid of everything that limits us and degrades us. Let us cast out 
fear and communalism and provincialism. Let us build up a free and demo- 
cratic India, where the interest of the masses of our people has always the 
first place, to which all other interests must submit. Freedom has no meaning 
unless it brings relief to these masses from their many burdens. 

Democracy means tolerance. Tolerance not merely of those who agree 
with us but of those who do not agree with us. With the coming of free- 
dom, our patterns of behaviour must change also so as to fit in with this 
freedom. There is conflict and there are rumours of greater conflict in India 
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and all over the world. We have to be ready for every emergency and con- 
tingency. When the nation is in peril, the first duty of every citizen is to give 
his or her service to the nation without fear , or expectation of reward. 

But today I do not wish to speak of conflicts and wars but rather of 
peace and cooperation. 1 want to say to all the nations of the world, includ- 
ing our neighbouring countries, that we stand for peace and friendship with 
them. The only war that we want to fight with all our might is the war against 
poverty and all its unhappy brood. 

All the world suffers from the after-effects of the world war and infla- 
tion, and rising prices, and unemployment oppresses the people. In India, we 
have all these and, in addition, the care of vast numbers of our brothers 
and sisters, who have suffered untold hardship and have been driven away 
from their homes to seek a new life elsewhere. It is this war we have to 
fight, the war against economic crisis, and to rehabilitate the disinherited. 
In this war there is no hatred or violence, but only service of our country 
and our people. In this war, every Indian can be a soldier. 

This is no time for individuals or groups to think of a narrow self- 
interest, forgetting the larger good. This is no time for wrangling or the 
spirit of faction, and so I appeal to all my countrymen and countrywomen, 
who have the love of India in their hearts and the passion to raise her 
masses, to cast aside the barriers that separate them and to join together in 
this historic and magnificent task worthy of a great people. 

To all those in our services, civil and military, I would appeal for a 
single-minded devotion to the cause of India and for integrity, hard work, 
efficiency and impartiality. He who fails at this critical hour, fails in his 
duty to India and her people. 

To the youth of the country, I would make a special appeal, for they 
are the leaders of tomorrow and on them will be cast the burden of uphold- 
ing India s honour and freedom. My generation is a passing one, and soon 
we shall hand over the bright torch of India, which embodies her great and 
eternal spirit to younger hands and stronger arms. May they hold it aloft, 
undimmed and untarnished, so that its light reaches every home and brings 
faith and courage and well-being to our masses. Jai Hind, 
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7. Greetings to Indians Abroad^ 


I send my greetings to our fellow-countrymen abroad on this anniversary 
of our independence. The past year has been full of difficulty and full 
of sorrow for us. We have overcome many dangers, but we have failed also 
in many ways. On this day we dedicate ourselves anew to the service of our 
country and our people. 

Those of our countrymen who are abroad represent India in some way 
or other, whatever their calling. They are bits of India in foreign lands and 
they must always remember therefore that they have it in their power to 
bring credit or discredit to India, In these days of difficulty and crisis not 
only in India but all over world, each one of us must remember his duty 
and service to India and resolve afresh to be worthy of this great country 
of ours. Jai Hind. 


1. 15 August 1948, Indian Information, 15 August 1948. 
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HYDERABAD 


1. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 

New Delhi 
July 2, 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter sending me a copy of Richard Symonds’ letter. 

I do not like Symonds making any kind of approach to you and I do not 
see why he should be encouraged in any way. When the Commission comes, 
I have no doubt, that they will call on you. You can then invite them all 
including Symonds to tea some day or some other meal. This would be a 
strictly social affair. 

K.P.S. Menon gave me a message today about the Agent-General of 
Hyderabad. Zain Yar Jung^ is a decent man, but at the present moment 
any talks with him are likely to lead to misunderstandings. As it is, I am 
annoyed at repeated references in the press to the effect that negotiations 
are continuing with Hyderabad. This is bad both from the point of view 
of our public as well as the possibility of some settlement being arrived at. 
Zain Yar Jung has absolutely no authority and is in no position to speak 
officially to us. 

I am therefore sending a message® to him that I shall always be happy 
to meet him if there is anything specific and definite to be said. Otherwise 
there is no particular point in my seeing him now. 

Yours, 

. Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Former Deputy Prime Minister of Hyderabad and its first Agent-General in 
Delhi at this time was trying to reopen the negotiations for settlement between the 
Union of India and the Hyderabad State. 

3. Not printed. 


2. Gun-running^ 


I do not know if you have drawn the attention of the U.K. High Commis- 
sioner to the reports we have had of foreign aircraft, probably British, 
carrying on gun-running trade with Pakistan, in contravention of our rules 

1. Note to Secretary General, Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, New Delhi, 2 July 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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as to flying over India.^ I think this should' be done and he should be told 
some facts about it which we have in our possession. This is a very serious 
matter and he should inform his Government of the grave view we take of it. 

Our High Commissioner in Karachi sent us some markings of Lancasters. 
He promised to send the numbers of the aircraft. If these have not been 
received yet, he might be reminded. If these markings and numbers are obtain- 
ed by us we could immediately trace these planes. Air Marhsal Elmhirst 
said be would very much' like to have these numbers for immediate inquiry. 
Those numbers should be communicated to our High Commissioner in 
London for such an inquiry. 

2. Gun-running from Karachi through the blockade to Bidar in Hyderabad State was 
effected by a Lancaster aircraft which was registered in Canada and had been brought 
over by British pilots. The Government of India protested to the Government of 
Pakistan on 20 July for having given a clearance certificate and petrol thus helping to 
violate the Chicago Convention on air transit from one country to another. 


3. To C. Rajagopaiachari^ 


New Delhi 
July 3, 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for sending me Dickie Mountbatten’s letter to you. I am return- 
ing it. 

I am really worried about the Hyderabad situation® and today’s telegrams 
have made matters worse. We seem to be heading for a major conflict. I do 
not think the conflict can be avoided, because the people in Hyderabad 
have gone olT their heads completely. All that can be done is to delay the 
conflict in the faint hope that something might happen. That delay is be- 
coming more and more difficult. 

We aie having a small conference tomorrow to consider this Hyderabad 
situation and what action we should take. When Vallabhbhai comes here on 

the 6th, very probably we shall have to consider and take rather vital deci- 
sions. 


I am sending a letter to Dickie today. I enclose a copy of it. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

J.N, Collection. 

territory, attacks within Hyderabad territory on 
on nas'iennprc n 1 1 opposed to the Razakars and stopping of trains with attacks 
within the of goods. These incidents had created widespread anarchy 

tonsmS “ishbourins areas of Ih. Indian Union and 
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4. To Lord Mountbatten^ 


New Delhi 
July 3, 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

We have been missing you and Edwina, and of course Pamela, greatly since 
you left. It is extraordinary how the Mountbattens seemed to fill Delhi 
and without them there is a kind of vacuum. We follow with interest your 
doings in London, or such of them as are reported in the press. 

I am looking forward very greatly to the prospect of visiting England 
in September or October. Of course the high point of that visit will be, 
I hope, some days at Broadlands. But a fear seizes me that perhaps that 
visit might not come off. Events in India are marching rapidly and marching 
in a wrong direction. 

This applies more specially to Hyderabad. Daily we are receiving tele- 
grams from the provincial governments of Bombay, C.P, and Madras, 
complaining bitterly of the deteriorating situation on the borders and inside 
the borders. There are continual raids and conflicts on the border or near it. 
Yesterday, we received a long communication, sent by special messenger 
by the C.P. Government, which gave a ghastly account of what had been 
happening recently. It was not a vague account but one giving specific 
details with dates, names of places, etc. I have just received a message from 
the Home Minister of Bombay giving instances of Razakar raids in the 
Sholapur area® and saying that his Government’s patience had reached 
breaking point. 

You know of the gun-running by air that was taking place. For the 
moment it has been checked by energetic action on our part, but even now 
occasionally a Halifax goes through. Inside Hyderabad there is talk of war 
and Kasim Razvi delivers bellicose speeches threatening the Indian' Union,® 
You can well imagine what the effect of all these is on Indian public opinion. 
It is a state of extreme anger and tension and our Government is bitterly 
criticised for its inaction. 

The Government of India has taken some steps to stop air traffic between 
Hyderabad and the rest of India. Some trains still run because we did not 
wish to stop them. The Hyderabad Government, in spite of its promise 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. About one lakh people had crossed into Sholapur from Hyderabad State and 63,000 
had come into Berar because of these raids. 

3. Kasim Razvi, in his speeches, urged the Muslims of Hyderabad State not to sheathe 
their swords until Islamic supremacy was achieved. He claimed that he would raise the 
Nizam’s flag on the Red Fort in Delhi. He also said that the waves of the Bay of Bengal 
would soon wash the feet of the Nizam. He rejoiced that negotiations between Hydera 
bad and the Union of India had failed. “Accession is dead.” 
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made sometime back, was arranging to make some money available to 
Pakistan. The idea was that part of the old 20-crore loan, which was represen- 
ted by stock, should be converted into government promissory notes which 
are easily negotiable. This was availed of to get over the difficulty of cashing 
the stock. Apart from our desire to prevent this, any such major conversion 
would have affected the money market. We have therefore issued an ordinance 
preventing any securities held by the Hyderabad Government or the Nizam 
from being transferred or cashed without the permission of the Reserve 
Bank. 

All this seems to lead inevitably to conflict on a major scale. Some of our 
reports indicate that the Hyderabad authorities are eager to precipitate this 
conflict before the economic blockade* weakens them much more. Indeed 
we have been informed of some plans of invading parts of the Indian Union 
territory. All this is sheer lunacy. But mad men are in charge of 
Hyderabad’s destinies. 

One aspect of this matter distresses me greatly and that is the part that 
a number of Englishmen seem to be playing both in Hyderabad and Kashmir. 
We have enough information to leave little doubt in my mind of this in 
Kashmir. So also in Hyderabad. The reality is not good from our point of 
view, but the exaggerated stories that circulate are of course worse. What 
Winston Churchill said the other day may have little importance, but because 
it fits in with this public reaction, it does a lot of harm.® It creates an impres- 
sion that powerful groups in England are backing Hyderabad and Pakistan 
in Kashmir, and that in fact they are bent as ever to oppose and injure India. 
This is sad, after all that you have done for Indo-British relations in India. 

Today our Cabinet decided to accept the proposed sterling balances 
settlement for three years.® It was not welcomed or liked, as the release of 
sterling was far less than the minimum we had set. I fear we shall be criticised 
very much in public when an announcement is made. Nevertheless we decided 
to accept It for two reasons. Firstly, because we felt that the U.K. had to 
ace great difficulties and had tried to meet our view point, though it could 
not come very near it. Secondly, because we felt that an agreement would 
^ ^^^®rstanding and better relations between the two countries, 
while lack of agreement would have had the opposite result. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


The enfi^°of prevent the smuggling into Hyderabad of arm 

of Kashmir and tnma Government” of Nehru had entered “on the coercio 

to browbeat.” on Hyderabad which it was tryin 


to browbeat ” — " * xx^ucitiuciu il wtw 

to the tune of fTo^mllhon balances would be released to In< 

over from the last releases Th another £80 million which was cam 

for conversion into hard curren* “ Provision that £15 million would be availa 
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Vallabhbhai Patel intends returning to Delhi on the 6th July. Events in 
Hyderabad are moving so fast that by that time the situation might hardly 
be within control. I realise fully all the dangers and risks of a conflict, and 
yet I do not know how it can well be avoided if the present state of affairs 
continues. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


5. To B.G. Kher’^ 


New Delhi 
3rd July, 1948 

My dear Kher. 

Your letter of the 21st June. 

The Hyderabad affair is being given continuous and earnest attention here. 
There is no question of our ignoring it or minimising it. Indeed some of the 
public comments rather appear to minimise various aspects and consequences 
in regard to Hyderabad. Two or three things should be made clear. One is 
that we have passed the stage of negotiation unless of course the Hyderabad 
Government climbs down completely; secondly, that we are taking every 
step to intensify the economic blockade; thirdly, that we are making all 
preparations for a large scale military action. But no Government can 
start such a thing without the most careful balancing of all factors. Such 
action once begun leads to far-reaching consequences and might involve 
us in war elsewhere. So necessarily wc have to be careful. 

As regards the United Nations Kashmir Commission, there is no question 
of their going beyond the Kashmir issue and even in regard to that issue, they 
can only confer and advise. They have no other authority and we propose 
to recognise none other. We intend being firm with them on this issue. It will 
be desirable, however, for the press or public men to take the Commission as 
such. Some foolish persons are talking about noncooperating with it. This 
is an absurd approach because they have come after all, because we agreed 
to their coming. Their relations will be with the Government only and not 
with the public. There is no point in attacking them and alienating them. 

Echoes of the agitation against the Bombay Refugees Act have reached 
us and even the Congress Working Committee dealt with the matter. I have 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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no doubt that registration, etc. is necessary from every point of view. Perhaps 
the manner of putting this forward was not very tactful. 

It is perfectly true that an Indian Union subject cannot owe allegiance 
to Pakistan, but in the fluid state of today it is a little difficult to say who is 
going to be finally a Union subject or a Pakistan subject. What Isaq Seth 
has done has been done by other men on the other side. For instance, Kiran 
Shankar Roy, leader of the opposition in the Pakistan Assembly, suddenly 
becomes Minister of the West Bengal Government. It is thus a little absurd 
for us to raise objection, and I do not quite understand what you mean by 
saying that it is high time that the Union Government decided this question 
of allegiance once for all. It is not the Union Government but the Constituent 
Assembly that will ultimately decide it. Of course, the fact that Isaq Seth 
has become a Pakistani Ambassador definitely puts an end to his Union 
nationality and there can be no going back upon that. 

Whether Mr. Jedhe^ and Mr. Nalavade,? having resigned from the Cong- 
ress, can continue their membership of the Constituent Assembly, is not clear. 
Legally they can continue but whether morally they should do so is quite 
another matter. It is open to their constituency, i.e., the members of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, to ask them to resign. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. K.M. Jedhc (1896-1959); participated in the satyagrahas of 1930, 1932 and 1940 
and \yas a detenu in 1942-43; president, Maharashtra Provincial Congress 
Committee, 1938, 1946-48; member. Constituent Assembly, 1946-50; leader of 
easants and Workers Party, 1948-53; member, Provisional Parliament, 1950-52 
and of Lok Sabha, 1957-59. 

R.M. Nalavadc represented the Bombay State in the Constituent Assembly Had 
was a member of its Steering Committee. 


6. To R.s. Shukla^ 


New Delhi 


My dear Shuklaji, 

This is a belated acknowledgement of 
with interest. 


July 4, 1948 

your letter of June 22, which I read 


ago letter about Hyderabad two or three days 

ago and uumcdtalcly wc sent H.M. Patel to have a talk on the subject with 


L J.N. Collection. 
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you and others. I learn from him that there was considerable exaggeration 
in the reports received by us. Also that it is rather difficult to find out who the 
raiders and aggressors are. Sometimes the Slate Congress people are responsi- 
ble for these raids etc. 

This Hyderabad business, as you well know, has to be looked at not only 
from the local point of view but also from its all-India aspects and to some 
extent the international repercussions. We are fully alive to the position 
and to our responsibilities. But it may be harmful for us to take a wrong step 
which will entangle us and which might produce widespread consequences 
in other provinces and specially in East Bengal. Both in military and other 
sense we have to be prepared for all consequences. Many people do not take 
these other factors into consideration. 

Let me congratulate you on the success of your social education scheme." 
I think other provinces might well profit by this. 

We have got a difficult time ahead. But I am glad to know that your 
Government is carrying on its work with efficiency and with full confidence. 
Unfortunately some people have a way of getting panicky. That is the worst 
possible method of facing any critical situation. But your Government has 
kept its head and I am sure that you will control the situation in your province 
whatever happens. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Shukla had introduced (he Vidya Mandir scheme in C.P. and Bcrar. 


7. Gun-running Despite Warning' 


At a conference today attended by the Prime Minister, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, the Defence Minister, the Minister without Portfolio and the 
Commerce Minister as well as Commandcr-in-Chief, the Air Marshal, the 
Chief of the General Staff and some other officers and Secretaries to Gov- 
ernment, a discussion took place about the position in Hyderabad and 
what steps should be taken in regard to it. After a prolonged discussion it 
transpired that no definite decisions could be taken without a full exaniina- 

1. Note to .Sccrcl.irj- General, NtinHtr>- of lixlcninl AtTnirs .'ind Conmumwolih 
Uetntion':, New Delhi, 6 July 194S. J.N. Collection. 
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tion of all our commitments. Army and Air Headquarters were asked to 
prepare a full appreciation of the situation in all its aspects so that the Gov- 
ernment might be in a position to decide about future action. It was pointed 
out that not only was delay injurious but it was not desirable to keep the 
public in suspense. It was even worse to delude the public in any way. At the 
latest the picture must be perfectly clear and if necessary action taken or 
begun before the next Assembly session next month. Therefore, the apprecia- 
tion must be ready as soon as possible. July 15th was mentioned as a 
provisional date when this appreciation might be ready for consideration by 
the Defence Committee. 

2. In the course of the discussion the question of gun-running by air into 
Hyderabad was fully considered. Air Marshal Elmhirst gave it as his view 
that after full enquiry he had come to the conclusion that five Lancasters 
4-engined aircraft, which had previously been bombers but had subsequently 
been altered for civilian use, were being used for this gun-running business 
between Karachi and Hyderabad. (He was not quite sure whether the 
number was five or possibly six). Of these five Lancasters three had British 
registration marks and two had Canadian marks. 

3. A well-known British airman Bennett^ was in command and Cotton® 
was apparently second in command, Bennett had a reputation during the 
war for ability as an airman and was of a somewhat adventurous type who 
would not be deterred by scruples. 

4. These five Lancasters were continually making trips by night from 
Karachi to Hyderabad and back the same night. They could carry enough 
petrol for the double journey. It was not known what kind of cargo they 
came , but evidently this must be of considerable value to those who wanted 

1 as t ey were paying heavily for it. Probably it was arms as reported. There • 

may be some fuel or aviation spirit also carried. Each Lancaster could carry 
about five tons of load. 

5 This was obviously a smuggling racket and big money was being made 
nnri ®mugg ers out of Hyderabad. It was clearly against international law 
rnt 1 ? made by the Government of India. This risk was delibe- 

~ y parties concerned and no doubt they were heavily paid 


Pakistan airfield at Mauripore oi 
another airfield nearby which had been 
constructed during the war but was not now in regular use. 


2 . 

3. 


D.C.T. Bennett (b. 1910); served 
Sydney Cotton, an Australian. 


with R.A.F. and Royal Australian Air Force, 1939-45, 
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7. It was next to impossible for our aircraft to intercept these Lancasters 
during their night flight. We bad no facilities or aircraft suitabh for the 
purpose. Only by the rarest chance could we come across them and even 
then it would be difficult to take any action as the Lancasters flew verj' fast, 
about 250 miles an hour. 

8. It was learnt that the Pakistan Government had asked for facilities to 
be given to these Lancasters by the Pakistan R.A.F., but the British Com- 
mander of the Pakistan R.A.F. had not agreed. In effect however, facilities in 
the shape of use of the airfield and petrol were being given. The only facilities 
that were perhaps not being given were the loan of meehanics etc. The 
Lancasters, however, had brought some mechanics with them. 

9. These Lancasters could not be easily converted into regular bombing 
planes as they originally were. This would require a hca\y under-carriage 
being attached which could not be done here. But it was easy enough to 
use the Lancasters for make-shift bombing by dropping the bombs through 
a hole or through the door. Bennett was a very capable man and could easily 
fix this up. 

10. The whole operation was carried through very secretively. But it is 
obvious that five Lancasters cannot function nightly without people getting 
to know about it. The Pakistan Government still formally deny all this but 
their denial is of no value at all when anyone can sec these Lancasters and 
when even the markings of the Lancasters are known. 

11. The London Da/ly Telegraph correspondent, Douglas Brown, ^ 
has apparently sent a story to his paper giving full details including markings 
on planes and names of the crew. This story has not appeared yet in the 
Daily Telegraph but it may appear in a day or so. The Pakistan Government 
have been annoyed with Douglas Brown because of this story and it is said 
that they are going to ask him to leave Pakistan. 

12. The British High Commissioner in Karachi is in the picture and 
knows about this air-smuggling that is going on. Probably he has reported 
to the U.K. Government about it. 

13. The whole operation of going to Hyderabad and back to Karachi is 
done during the night hours. No Lancasters have been noticed in the airfields 
of Hyderabad at day time. 

14. It is clear from the above information that a regular breach of inter- 
national law is being committed night after night by these Lancasters. The 

•?. ((’. 1*X)7| ; corrr'.pondcnr of Tekemphin InJb, l!>47-!9 ar.d from i960 s<ihr.int 
ciliior for a long periixl. 
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crews are apparently British, Canadian, Irish, Czech etc. As stated above 
the Lancasters bear British and Canadian registration marks. Air Marshal 
Elmhirst was of opinion that the British and Canadian Governments should 
be immediately addressed on this subject so that they might take away the 
licences from those persons who are engaged in this smuggling business and 
who are committing breaches of international law. Enquiry should be made 
as to what firm or firms are concerned and in whose names is the registration, 
it should be pointed out to the British and Canadian Governments that we 
may have to shoot down these Lancasters. 

15. (The airman Bennett who is referred to above stood as a candidate for 
election to the House of Commons some time last October. He was de eate 
by the Labour candidate®). 

16. The information given above as well as below was derived 
enquiries carried out in Delhi as well as Karachi. Commander-in- lo 
Bucher, Air Marshal Elmhirst and Defence Secretary H.M. Patel, wen 
to Karachi two days ago for some Inter-Dominion Conference. They la 
occasion to meet the Army and Air Chiefs in Karachi as well as ot ers 
and discussed these various matters with them. Although no formal admission 
could be obtained on behalf of Pakistan Government, it was clear from 
their talk that they knew all about this. 

17. General Bucher had a long talk with Gi’acey, Commander-in-Chief 
of Pakistan Army, in regard to Pakistan troops in Kashmir. In effect Grac^y 
admitted that Pakistan troops were there, though he did not specifically 
do so. His argument was that a large number of Muslims have been driven out 
of Kashmir State territory by the advance of the Indian Army, and that there 
were large camps of these refugees from Kashmir in Pakistan. Apparent y 
this was to him sufficient justification for the Pakistan Army to march into 
Kashmir State territory. There is no doubt that there are these large numbers o 
refugees from Kashmir. That is not the fault of the Indian Army. It 
been the practice of the ‘‘Azad” Kashmir forces to drive away the Muslim 
inhabitants of any place from which they are retiring, and in addition 
to kill many of the non-Muslims there. The result is that when the Indian 
Army enters the place when it is captured, such as Rajauri, it finds it deserte 
Some people gradually drift back from the hills but most of the Muslim 
inhabitants are simply driven by the ‘‘Azad” Kashmir people into Pakistan. 
Presumably this is for a political reason, that is to show that the Indian Army 


5. Bennett stood as a Liberal candidate. 
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is liquidating the Muslim population. Where the Pakistan frontier is some 
distant away, this is a little more difficult and the Muslim refugees drift 
back, as at Handwara, and settle down again. Sheikh Abdullah recently 
visited this Handwara region and found a great welcome. 

18. Whatever may be the truth about the refugees, it is not at all clear 
how this justifies the entry of the Pakistan Army into Kashmir State terri- 
tory. 

19. The Pakistan Army has a large number of British officers and if that 
army is functioning within Kashmir State territory, undoubtedly the ^British 
officers are also functioning there or at least are directing operations irom ; 
behind. It is not quite clear under what conditions the British - officers are 
serving in the Pakistan Army. Most of them are ex-Indian Army; officers who 
have been pensioned off from the old Indian Army and have joined the 
Pakistan Army afresh. However that might be, they are British officers serving 
there and taking part in operations against the Indian Army, This matter 
should be put clearly before the U.K. Government. 


8. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
July 14, 1948 


My dear Rajaji, 

Your letter of the 14th enclosing a letter from Nawab Amin Jung Bahadur. 
I do not know why you have asked me to draft a reply as you could have done 
it much better. Anyhow I send you a draft and return the original letter. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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9. C. Rajagopalachari's Letter to Amin Jung Bahadur^ 


Dear Nawab Saheb, 

Thank you for your letter of July 7 th. I appreciate your writing to me and 
putting the difficulties in your mind before me. 

As a constitutional Governor General I should not dabble in politics 
or express any opinion about them. I am supposed to be the spokesman of 
my Government. Nevertheless, I shall endeavour to explain what I think 
is the position of my government in this matter. 

If you will read carefully the terms of the draft agreement® which was 
settled in Delhi between the representatives of the States Ministry of the 
Government of India and the representatives of the Government of 
Hyderabad, you will find that it amounted to a little more, so far as the three 
subjects mentioned by you are concerned, than what the Standstill Agreement 
had envisaged. In view of the fact that the Standstill Agreement had not 
been given effect to in many matters, it was desirable that there should be full 
clarification in regard to these three subjects. 

Regarding responsible government all that was mentioned in the draft 
agreement was that responsible government would be established. The details 
were left to be settled later by the representatives of Hyderabad themselves 
in a constituent assembly elected for the purpose. 

You will observe that while the Government of India stand for full 
responsible government in every part of India, and indeed have gone a long 
way to establish it in all the States excepting Hyderabad, they left the details 
to the representatives of Hyderabad to work out. 

This answers your questions. But something else has to be borne in mind. 
During the past ten months or so the attitude of the Hyderabad Government 
has been aggressive, provocative and evasive. Their representatives sent to 
f H ^ve repeatedly accepted certain terms which were subsequently rejec- 
e in y erabad, although those very representatives were continually in 
ouc 1 wit 1 yderabad on the telephone. The Hyderabad Government has 
een ma ing every effort to procure munitions of war from abroad and in 
n la, and increasing its regular armies and irregulars. Why should they 
threatens them ? This can only be a preparation for war 
la. n e same connection they have encouraged and built up a large 


1. Drafted by Nehru. J.N. Collection. 

on settle with the Government of Hyderaba 

preserving the interna of defence, external affairs and communicatioi 

nsible government. The'^NiSTha^t^^^^rf^?''' 

e iNizam had turned down this offer. 
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volunteer force called the Razakars which has been misbehaving not only 
in Hyderabad but across the borders. 

Suppose that something infinitely smaller than this had been done by the 
Government against the old British Government in India, what would have 
been the reaction of the latter ? You know very well that the British Govern- 
ment would have immediately taken strong steps against the Hyderabad 
Government. The present Government of India have been astonishingly 
patient in spite of all this provocation. The speeches that well-known leaders 
in Hyderabad deliver are so offensive in tone and content that few govern- 
ments can tolerate them. 

So far as a plebiscite is concerned it is entirely agreed to.^ But it must 
take place under fair auspices. Let a properly elected constituent assembly 
determine. In existing circumstances, while the Razakars terrorise the popu- 
lation, there can be no proper plebiscite. 

Yours sincerely, 


3. The Government of India suggested as early as 27 August 1947 testing the will of the 
people by sending British officers to conduct a referendum. The Nizam replied that 
“the problems of the constitutional position of Hyderabad are such that the question 
of a referendum does not arise.” The suggestion was repeated to Laik Ali on 17 April 
1 948, and again rejected. The proposals for plebiscite formed part of the Government of 
India’s offer in June 1948 to the Nizam and was once more rejected. 


10, To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 


23rd July, 1948 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

You are aware of the fact that there is every chance of the Hyderabad State 
Government referring their dispute with us to the United Nations." We should 
not wait for this reference and then think about it. We should, therefore, take 
immediate steps to prepare our answer and to clear up our own minds as to 
the attitude we should take. I hope, therefore, that the States Ministry is 
thinking about this and preparing for it. 


1, J.N. Collection. 

2. In September 1948, the Nizam sent a delegation to the Security Council with a 
complaint that the situation between Hyderabad and India had become grave and 
constituted a threat to peace. 
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Two issues arise: one is a strictly legal issue as to what Hyderabad is, 
that is to say whether as a State it has a right to go to the United Nations; 
secondly, the facts as they have developed and the consequences of what has 
taken place during the past year. We should take legal opinion in the first 
matter and in regard to the second, it is for the States Ministry to prepare its 
case. I do not know whether the White Paper is ready.® I suggest that it 
should be carefully vetted “before it is issued as this may have to be used if any 
reference is made to the United Nations. 

External Affairs will give all help in this matter, and it would perhaps be 
desirable if there was constant consultation between the States Ministry 
and External Affairs in regard to it. 

Meanwhile, we are informing our representative at the United Nations 
to keep his eyes and ears open. We are also sending him some background 
material. The High Commissioner in London is also being kept informed. 

Very probably Hyderabad has been intriguing with the Arab and other 
Muslim countries and possibly borrowing moneys into their coffers.^ We 
are asking our Ambassadors there to do what they can to counter this. 
It is rather difficult for them to do much in the circumstances. Nevertheless 
they have to be on the alert. 

Yours, 

Jawabarlal 


3. It was contended in the White Paper, published in August 1948, that sovereign rights 
which reverted to the States on the lapse of paramountcy vested in the peoples of those 
States and conditions should be created in every State “for the free and unfettered 
exercise of those rights”. This had already been achieved in 500 States where the 
process of integration and democratization had been completed. 

4, It was reported that an arrangement had been made with the Nawab of Makalla for the 
import of Arabs into Hyderabad; agreements had also been reached with some of the 
West Asian countries for buying arms and ammunition and storing them at Makalla. 
King Farouk of Egypt assured the Nizam of the support of Muslim countries in case 
Hyderabad was attacked. 


11. To Vallabhbhai PateP 


New Delhi 
28 July 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

^ sent to Attlee through 

Commissioner. This has been rapidly dictated and should be 
care ully revised. If you will kindly revise it yourself and send it back to me, 
shall then ask Bajpai to put it in proper shape and send it to Shone. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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12. Message for C R. Attlee^ 


With reference to the letter^ of Mr. Attlee addressed to the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad which you handed to the Prime Minister yesterday, I am to inform you 
that his letter has been sent by telegram to the Agent-General for India in 
Hyderabad. He has been asked to have it delivered immediately to the 
Nizam. As it was Mr. Attlee’s desire communicated by you to the Prime 
Minister that his letter should reach the Nizam as early as possible, it was 
decided to telegraph the text. The original text as given by you to the Prime 
Minister is being sent by air mail to the Nizam.® 

2. The Prime Minister does not at this stage wish to comment on the 
Nizam’s letter* dated 4th July to Mr. Attlee except to say that it contains a 
false and perverted account of events. The Government of India have made 
repeated attempts to arrive at a peaceful settlement in regard to Hyderabad. 
These attempts have come to the verge of a settlement with the representatives 
of the Hyderabad Government who came to Delhi. But the provisional 
agreements arrived at have been repudiated by the Nizam and his advisers. 
The fact that on the conclusion of the Standstill Agreement the Government 
of India withdrew the contingent of Indian armed forces which were station- 
ed at Secunderabad, is itself proof of their desire to avoid the use of force. 
Nothing could have been easier than to maintain these forces in the heart 
of the State and thus to control the situation in the State from the military 
point of view. 

3. The statement made by the Nizam that the State had been denied supplies 
of medical stores, chlorine for the purification of water supplies, and salt. 


1 . J.N. Collection. Draft by Nehru. Major changes are indicated in footnotes. 

2. In his reply dated 28 July to the Nizam’s letter of 4 July Attlee stated that the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom had “no status to intervene in the dispute between 
your Government and the Government of India with whom you have concluded the 
Standstill Agreement of 29 November last. . . . We much regret that your Government 
did not find it possible to accept the terms of settlement which were offered to you by 
the Government of India”. 

3. This para was the text of a covering letter that G.S. Bajpai, Secretary General, External 
Affairs Ministry, was to write to Terence Shone, the U.K. High Commissioner, through 
whom the message was sent to Attlee. 

4. In his letter to Attlee the Nizam alleged that a serious situation had arisen as a result 
of India’s attempt to force Hyderabad to accede to the Union. He appealed as “a 
staunch friend and faithful ally of British Government” for help in the difficulties with 
which “I am now confronted.” 
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is completely untrue, and large quantities of medical supplies and chlorine 
have been sent to Hyderabad. A very large supply of common salt has also 
been sent and it is believed that the stock of common salt in Hyderabad is 
considerable. 

4. The Prime Minister appreciates the message® that the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom has sent to him,® He can assure him that the policy of 
the Indian Government remains fundamentally what that Government 
declared on the 15th of August, that is, to preserve peaceful conditions and to 
resolve differences by peaceful and democratic methods. Such a policy how- 
ever cannot be adhered to if there is aggression and violence from the other 
side. In the case of Hyderabad there has been a consistent attempt to prepare 
for war against the Indian Union, and as the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom is aware, every device to smuggle arms and munitions of war has 
been adopted, not only in infringement of the Standstill Agreement but also of 
the rules and regulations of the Government of India. Responsible authorities 
in Hyderabad have repeatedly and publicly challenged and insulted the Indian 
Union, and there have been innumerable raids from the Hyderabad State 
territory into the Provinces of Bombay and Madras, resulting in large scale 
of arson, loot and killing. Recently an Indian Army convoy going peacefully 
into an enclave of the Indian Union territory in Hyderabad was suddenly 
attacked by Hyderabad Razakars who function as a volunteer part of the 
Hyderabad Armed forces.’ This was a well-organised and premeditated attack 
resulting in some casualties among the Indian troops. The Indian troops 
thereupon went into action and cleared the place of the Razakars. Such 
incidents indicate how dangerous to peace is the present situation in Hydera- 
bad State.® No Government can tolerate a continuance of these attacks and 
warlike preparations which affect its own security and terrorise its citizens. 

5. The internal conditions of Hyderabad State have become a scandal of 
the first magnitude and the people of the State have to suffer terrorism of 

5. The message of Attlee communicated to Nehru on 28 July stated : “Wc trust that the 
Government of India will exclude from the execution of their policy for reaching a 
sett cment with Hyderabad the use of military force and so justify in this field the 
high hopes founded on their first declaration of policy.” 

e revised text read. The Prime Minister appreciates the recognition by His Majesty s 
Cjovernment of the consideration shown by the Government of India to the Government 
7 anJdT, the prolonged negotiations of the last nine months.” 

j, nulitary convoy on the Sholapur-Barsi road was attacked with gun-fire 

of NanaJ in Hyderabad. The Indian 
harf surroundcd and occupied the village and learnt that the Razakars 

To previous evening %vith the intention of attacking the column. 

the ocrim-i!; Government protested to the States Ministry against 

^ me occupation of Nanaj by Indian troops. 

’ to™rd?lnd?aoUrc1jSadS^^^^^ 
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the worst type.® Large numbers of these people are migrating from the State 
into Indian Union territory. Recently a Minister of the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, Mr. J.V. Joshi, who has been closely associated with the present Gov- 
ernment in Hyderabad, has resigned.^® In his letter of resignation he has 
stated from personal observation that a complete reign of terror prevails 
in some districts which he visited. He describes scenes of devastation, people 
being killed and their eyes taken out, women raped and large numbers of 
houses burnt down. The long statement that this Minister of the Hyderabad 
Government has made is a final condemnation of the gangsterism that is 
prevailing over the State.^^ 

6. Hyderabad is the only State that still has no trace of self-government or 
responsible government. A feudal regime^" persists there and this has been 
made far worse by the encouragement given to the Razakars who kill and 
rape, burn and loot. You will appreciate that this state of affairs has pioduced 
very great reactions in the Indian public and the Government of India have 
been strongly criticised^® for not taking effective action to put an end to 
these atrocities. 

7. This is an intolerable position affecting not only the honour and self- 
respect but also the peace and security of the Indian Union.^’ The Govern- 
ment of India are convinced that Hyderabad must necessarily accede to the 
Indian Union. Both history and geography lead inevitably to this conclusion. 
No land-locked territory completely surrounded by one State can remain 
independent of it or have any separate foreign relations.^® The Government 


9. TIic Razakars completely dominated the administrative machinery. Officials and even 
ministers took part in Razakars rallies and processions which preached jehad. While 
the Hindus who constituted a large majority of the State population, had been systema- 
tically disarmed, the rttchad-ul-Muslimccn and the Razakars were armed to the teeth. 
They moved about freely terrorising the Hindus. 

10. J.V. Joshi resigned from the Hyderabad cabinet refusing any more to lend his name to 
“a Government which is powerless to prevent heart-rending atrocities. The police and 
the military who arc paid from the public revenues to maintain law and order and protect 
the life and property of the people pay little heed to curb the growing atroeifies.” 

11. The last sentence was deleted in the final draft. 

12. The Nizam, besides a pri\'y purse of Rs, 50 lakhs, received Rs. 3 crore annually from his 
personal jagirs c.xtcnding to about 40 per cent of land in the State. The officials formed 
a communal caucus. 

13. The Government was criticised as following a policy of appeasement and makinjr 
excessive concessions. 

14. The revised draft read: “The Prime Minister hopes that the foregoing will satisfy Ml. 
Attlee that the Hyderabad Government has created an intolerable position which affects 
not only the honour and self-respect but also the peace and security of the Indian Union.” 

15. Tliis sentence read in the revised version : “Hyderabad must also, in response to the 
exigencies of the present times and in conformity with the example of other Indian States 
introduce responsible Government. There can be no peaceful or lasting sclicmcnt bet- 
ween India and Hyderabad on any other basis.” 
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of India have also repeatedly expressed their willingness to have a referendum 
of the people. But there can be no fair reference to the people so long as 
gangsterism and terrorism prevail and so long as there is a feudal and author'- 
tarian rule. They never sought to coerce Hyderabad State into accession by 
military operations. But when the internal situation in the State and the 
border situation deteriorate to the extent indicated above, some action 
has to be taken to give protection to people on both sides of the border. 
Or else the poison will spread and the whole State will be reduced to a welter 
of anarchy, affecting all the border regions as well.^® But if anything of this 
nature far less than this, had happened prior to August 15 th, the then 
Government of India would have taken swift action. The present Govern- 
ment, impelled by its earnest desire to seek a peaceful settlement, has tried its 
utmost to avoid military action. It is essential, however, that the terrorism 
prevailing in Hyderabad State must end^’ so that the people there may have 
security of life and property and for this purpose the Razakars must be 
banned and their activities completely stopped, and the present Government 
of Hyderabad which is dominated by the Razakars should be replaced.^® 
n y t len will an opportunity aiise for a peaceful consideration of the 


Minister feels constrained to express his surprise 
beina dehat Government to agree to Ihe Hydeiabad issue 

St ht o V W, of Commons. He is not aware of any occasion in 

wealth have been^d-^^^ of a self-governing member of the Common- 
in the House of Parliament. Tomorrow’s debate 

but observe that 's without precedent and the Prime Minister cannot 


16 . 

17 . 
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both the State and India’s boSnTf’ T of anarchy is not to overvvhi 

CovernnKntoflndia cannot utmost desire for peace 

US menace to India.” action to end the present state of affi 

tuc rcM'sed text rc.ad .u 
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•Hus paragraph was added in the final text. 
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13. Charge of Starving the People' 

Repeated charges have been made against us about starving the people of the 
Hyderabad State _and depriving them of medicines, salt and chlorine supplies 
for the purification of water. This was again mentioned in the House of 
Commons in yesterday’s debate. We have denied these charges and pointed 
out that there is ample food in Hyderabad and that medical supplies, salt and 
chlorine have gone there in considerable quantities. 

2. I have felt, however, that these vague denials are not quite enough and 
hence I have asked for full details of the supplies sent, dates and quantities 
and nature of the supplies. I think this is an important and urgent matter 
and we must get these full particulars as soon as possible and give publicity 
to them. I believe the States Ministry has already approached the Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras Governments on this subject and they might have received 
replies. If full information has not come yet, kindly obtain it very soon. We 
shall then give publicity to it here and communicate with some of our foreign 
establishments.” 

1. Note to the Ministry of States, New Delhi, 31 July 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2. It was stated that there was no ban on the movement of normal quantities of any commo- 
dities to Hyderabad. A fixed import quota of 20,000 tons of foodgrains had been 
allotted to Hyderabad for 1948 on the same principles as supplies to other provinces 
and States in India. There was no ban on the export of medicines and medical stores 
to Hyderabad. Supplies from Bombay and Calcutta had continued. In fact there had 
been such heavy purchases by the agents of Hyderabad from these markets recently 
that it had been necessary to regulate their exports so as not to disturb the supply position 
in Bombay and Calcutta. A monthly quota of 8000 lbs of chlorine had been fixed for 
supply to Hyderabad. Not a single application for the supply of chlorine to Hyderabad 
had so far been rejected. In May 1948, when difficulties of transport of salt were pointed 
out 190 wagons of salt were despatched to Hyderabad in June. 


14. To Lord Mountbatten' 

New Delhi 
August 1, 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

Thank you for your two letters of the 27th and 28th July.® I was glad to 
hear your voice on the telephone the other day and to have from you a first- 

!• V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. In his letter of 27 July Mountbatten assured Nehru that “H.M.G. are genuinely 
doing everything in their power to help India on a number of vital questions, and in 
fact have taken quite strong action.” In his letter of 28 July Mountbatten stated 
■ that Ghulam Mohammed’s attack on him had “damaged Pakistan in the eyes of all.” 
Hyderabad’s misinformation about medical supplies should be refuted. 
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hand impression of the debate in the House of Commons. Attlee certainly 
spoke well and with a certain warmth. His speech has been greatly appre- 
ciated here.'”* 


The Hyderabad affair continues to simmer. The Razakars have become 
quite rabid and nobody seems to be able to control them. There are petty 
conflicts on the border frequently. You must have heard of a somewhat 
bigger conflict near the Barsi enclave, when an organised attack was made 
on our troops who were going in lorries. An investigation was made by an 
English officer (Lt. Col.) of the Hyderabad Army and a Brigadier of the 
Indian Army. Both presented a joint report to the effect that the whole 
attack was premeditated, organised and well prepared. 

I do not see how this kind of thing can go on for long. I hear vague 
rumours that Edroos* is rather fed up with the state of growing disorder 
and anarchy that prevails in many parts of the State. There are a consi- 
derable number of British Officers in the Hyderabad Army. They have 
begun to feel a little nervous of their position since Attlee’s speech, and I 
think some reference has been made by them to the U.K. High Commis- 
sioner. 


1, of the ministers of the Hyderabad Government, Joshi, who has 
been hand m glove with Kasim Razvi and the Razakars, resigned recently 
an ma e a ong statement. This statement gives a ghastly account of 
lappenmgs in Hyderabad State and of the atrocities that the Razakars are 
points to a steadily deteriorating condition both inter- 
tln Hyderabad’s relations with the Indian 

ir irza smail has been here for the last two or three days and 
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has seen Rajaji, Vallabhbhai Patel and me/ He had absolutely nothing 
constructive to say and he had no 'authority from the Nizam at all. He came 
apparently just to find out how the land lay. Our position briefly put is 
that it is impossible to carry on any negotiations till two things happen, 
the banning of the Razakars and a new government in Hyderabad. We 
cannot deal with the Laik Ali Government after all that it has done. Mem- 
bers of this Laik Ali Government are almost daily throwing out challenges 
to the Indian Union. 

I have satisfied myself that large quantities of medieal stores and salt 
have gone to Hyderabad during the last two or three months. Some chlo- 
rine also has gone for purifying water. As for food supplies there has never 
been any question of food being sent to Hyderabad because they export 
food. So all this talk of starving Hyderabad and depriving it of medical 
stores is just bunkum. 

Yesterday, for the first time, the Pakistan Government admitted having 
sent their troops into Kashmir.® They did so after they knew that the U.N. 
Commission were convinced of the fact and had told them so. Pakistan now 
say that they sent the Pakistan Army across the border in May last in 
order to protect their frontiers and prevent the Indian Army from invading 
Pakistan. The story is, according to them, that the Indian Army was going 
to carry out a pincer movement in cooperation with the Fakir of Ipi. It is 
astonishing how Pakistan flourishes on lies and fabrications. Their whole 
case in regard to Kashmir has been built on that foundation and now that 
they have been found out, they try to produce another set of lies. 

There is thus, admittedly now, a war going on between the Indian Army 
and the Pakistan Army in Kashmir. If this is so, it is a little difficult to 
understand how otherwise India and Pakistan can carry on with their nor- 
mal peaceful relations. The whole affair is fantastic and Gilbertian. 

Even according to the Pakistan authorities they have had their troops in 
Kashmir for some months now. During this period I have repeatedly chal- 
lenged them about it and they have consistently denied it. Till two days 
ago their newspapers indignantly denied it. Obviously all these operations 
could only be carried through under the directions of the General Staff 


5. Mirza Ismail had come to Delhi with the consent of the Nizam to reopen negotiations 
with the Government of India. His attempts failed owing to the opposition of the 
Razakar-controlled ministrj' of Hyderabad and of Laik Ali in particul.ir, who 
threatened to resign if Mirza’s cITorts were not abandoned. 

6. This was on 4 August 194S. 
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which means Graccy and other high British officers in the Pakistan Army. 
Also numerous other British officers must have taken part. According to 
our information a full division at least of the Pakistan Army is in Kashmir. 

We are thus in open, though formally undeclared, war with Pakistan 
in Kashmir. The Indian Army is fighting the Pakistan Army and British 
ofiicers arc taking part on the other side both in planning and in operations. 
This, according to the official Pakistan statement, began in May last. As a 
matter of fact it began much earlier, only then the Pakistan Army did not 
come so openly. I do not myself see how this situation can remain as it is. 

The question of proportionate pensions will be decided according to 
your advice. We are working out the scheme and soon we shall make a for- 
mal announcement to this effect. 


Regarding the letter addressed to the King, which was opened here by 
our Customs., I should like to point out that in any event it was an error 
of some junior officers of the Customs Department. None of us knew 
about it till much later when we were informed of what had taken place. It 
IS true that information had been received by the States Ministry that Cot- 
ton was trying to smuggle some things on his return journey and instruc- 
tions had been issued to the Customs to keep a careful watch. Nobody, of 
course, could possibly think that there was a letter to the King. I saw the 
envelope as well as its contents. The address in the envelope was so badly 
typed and the whole appearance filled one with suspicion. No properly run 
oiire could have done that. You know, I suppose, that inside this cover 
*1 ^ letter addressed to Monckton apart from 

previously been sent to the King. I can under- 
bciiip rT' ° people about a letter addressed to the King 

cerned in fliic h rio responsible government official w'as con- 

urtesy to the King meant the slightest disco- 

morninr ^'iriira that I have to go to the new house tomorrow 

have decided to* V ^ without the least enthusiasm. We 

lioliilay for bo'h or Canada. Tiial I hope will be a real 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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15. To Lord Mountbatten^ 


New Delhi 
August 4, 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

I iiavc received your IcUcr of the 28th July, enclosing the telegram which 
Rust- of tlic Dully Worker has sent you. 

1 do not myself know anything about this special incident. But I do 
know that the Communist papers in Bombay and elsewhere iuivc been 
writing the most vicious stuff.^ I have not the least feeling against com- 
munism or against Communists as such. As you know, the British Tory 
press often describes me as a pal of Stalin. But I must confess that tl’.c way 
the Communists are carrying on in India in the shape of the most violent 
activity and writing is enough to disgust anyone. There is a complete lack 
of integrity and decency. Some of their activities in Malabar have been 
brutal in the extreme. Of course whenever there is disorder all kinds of 
anti-social elements take part in it with a view to personal profit or aggran- 
dizement. 

Sir Mirza Ismail has been here making vague approaches about Hydera- 
bad. He started off with a measure of enthusiasm and Zain Yar Jung dashed 
off to Hyderabad, returning full of optimism. The Niza.m had seen him 
and told him to send Mirza Ismail to Hyderabad, promising to be \crv' 
reasonable. 

That same evening a message came from Hyderabad asking Mi»za 
Ismail not to come because the Razakars had so ordered and in fact had 
threatened his life. So the Nizam caved in. He counts less and Ic^s m 
Hyderabad. It is the Kiisim Razvi-Laik Ali junta that controls th.c situation. 
1:1 I-droos is not too happy about it. ^ 

Hvcrylhing seems to march to a climax here whether it is Hjder.tbau i*r 
Kashmir or the economic situation. The recent admission of P.ikist.in t ...t 
they had sent large armies in May last to Ktishmir has brought m.’.ticr^ to 
a hc.'ul. Hither those armies arc withdrawn or we cannot base .>.n> rekau 
vith Pakistan now. 1 hope the U.K. Government appreciates fhh 
and the fact that British ofiicers arc carrying on this s\ar ag.un' 
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In spite of all this I still think of coming to England. Indeed I should 
like to come about the 3rd week of September so as to spend two or three 
days in Paris at the time of the U.N. Assembly meeting. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. To Baldev Singh’^ 


New Delhi 
8th August 1948 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 6th August. 

I agree with you that instructions should be issued to have two alterna- 
te c plans ready , as suggested. That is to say, that in case a serious situ- 
auon arises internally in Hyderabad some thing may have to be done imm- 
ediately, of course on orders from here. 

This morning’s papers referred to an attack on a train coming from 
u ^ territory.^ I trust that action is being taken. It 
particular station where this occurred should be 

occupied by Indian troops. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. On 7 August armed gangs attacked a train bound for Hyderabad. 


17. To V. K. Krishna Menon^ 


My dear Krishna, 
Your letter of the 
dated 6th August. 


New Delhi 
15 August, 1948 

13th August dealing with Bajpai’s telegram No. 8533 


1 . 

2 . 


N.M.M.L 

I’c a mistake”. Expressing his acreom from Pakistan wo 

apinst any declaration of war anf Morrison, Menon wrote to Ne 

diplomatically and militarily. If theri hid S'f " '' I" 

mere had to be a war, let Pakistan declare it first. 
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We have tried to keep you informed of the position here. It is quite 
possible that we take a slightly exaggerated view of things being very near. 
Nevertheless, I feel that we have not quite succeeded in explaining the situa- 
tion as it is. After all it is the situation as viewed here that will largely in- 
fluence further developments. It seems to me a little absurd to talk of 
India indulging in aggression. There are plenty of people in India who 
might do so and who have been clamouring for military action. But for a 
variety of reasons, we have avoided any such action against Hyderabad 
and Pakistan, except for petty border incidents in Hyderabad. I think we 
have a sufficient realisation of the consequences of such action and would 
like to avoid it as far as is possible. We have discussed this matter from 
every point of view, political and military, with our advisers. 

In Hyderabad, we have never intended any military invasion unless 
internal happenings in Hyderabad forced us to do so. As a matter of fact, 
the gun-running into Hyderabad, the blood and thunder speeches delivered 
by members of the Hyderabad Government, the constant intrigues with 
Pakistan® or others against us and the open preparation for war against 
us, are ample justification for us to take action in a military sense. We 
avoided this not so much for love of Hyderabad, but because of the possible 
consequences all over India and Pakistan. 

What is forcing our hands, apart from an almost universal demand, is 
the progressive deterioration of the situation inside Hyderabad. Our re- 
ports indicate that some kind of terrorism prevails in parts of the State. 
Murder and arson are committed by the Razakars and forcible conversions 
are taking place. The European residents there are themselves getting 
frightened at these developments. We had recently a letter from British 
missionaries there appealing for help. It is frightfully difficult for us to 
look on while this kind of thing is happening on a considerable scale in 
Hyderabad State. I doubt if any Government can sit tight in view of this 
developing situation. Even our British military advisers are coming round 
to the opinion that Hyderabad must be dealt with in a military way fairly 
soon. 

Cotton is back in Elyderabad and is totally unabashed. He is very thick 
with Pakistan authorities.^ 

As regards Kashmir or Pakistan, again there is no question of aggre- 
ssion on our part. The aggression is entirely on the other side. Pakistan, 

3. Laik Ali paid a secret visit to Karachi where he consulted Liaquat Ali Khan, Ghulam 
Mohammed and Zafrullah Khan. He asked if Pakistan could come to the help of 
Hyderabad in case of a conflict between India and Hyderabad. Jinnah was seriously 
ill at that time. So the Pakistan leaders could not give any definite answer to Laik 
Ali. However, Zafrullah Khan advised Laik Ali to take the Hyderabad case to the 
Security Council. 

4. On 1 August, the British Government had suspended Sydney Cotton’s flying licence. 
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it is Admitted. liAS sent very lerge forces in KAsIimir • And is fighting the 
Indian Army there. Surely we cannot look on at this and merely go on 
appealing to the U.K. Prime Minister or some one else. The normal way 
to repel the Pakistan invasion is for us to cross the Pakistan border and 
get at- their bases. 

Nobody here is anxious to cut off diplomatic relations. But I do not 
understand why we are supposed to put up indefinitely with a state of 
affairs which involves Pakistan armies functioning in our territory and figh- 
ting our troops. That too very largely with the help of British officers. If 
we once accept this position passively, then what are we to do later? 

My own experience for the past nine or ten months has been that Pakis- 
tan gets away with it easily because they shout a lot, lie a lot and generally 
adopt a very vehement attitude. Over the Kashmir issue they have been 
lying all the time, but because they speak vehemently and threaten dire 
consequences, therefore an attempt is made to accommodate them. That 
generally appears to be the attitude of the U.N. Commission here also. 

I think it is grossly unfair for the U.K. Government to permit British 
officers to go on assisting in the war in Kashmir, The position of British 
officers in Pakistan and in India is entirely different and I do not see why 
they should be treated alike. But, as I have told you, if they are treated 
alike, that is, both are withdrawn, I would prefer that to the Pakistani 
officers continuing. 


The situation here is definitely critical both in regard to Hyderabad and 
Pakistan, and I do not see myself how it can be indefinitely prolonged as 
it is. We may not declare war formally, but the fact of military action 
being taken will be obvious enough. When the word, ‘war’, was used in 
our telegrams, it did not necessarily refer to formal war after declaration. 


As a matter of fact war is going on today, even though it is undeclared. 

I appreciate what you say about coming to terms with the U.K. You 
should also appreciate how delicate the matter is at this end and any false 
move on our part may upset the applecart completely. However, we shall 
keep what you have said in mind. Before I go to England, I shall try to 
discuss this matter with most of the people who count here. As you are 
likely to come here fairly soon, we can discuss this matter further then. I 
agree with yov that you should come here towards the end of this month. 

1 shall 3 ust like to say that your reference to the I.N.T.U.C. is not 

thLw/ correct. I did not like the formation of this organisation and I 

<inv wrong elements in it. But I think it is totally wrong to 

tnrff' iin- ^ oss-sponsored trade union. It has some of our most earnest 

cmnlovcrr H success, and the bosses and 

employers do not like it at all. 


5. Mcnonhadreferredtothel.N.T.U.C.asa‘-boss.sponsored’Urade«^^^^ 
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Your two letters of the 13th have been so badly typed that sometimes it 
is a little diflScult to understand what you have written. 

Yesterday we received a copy of a resolution passed by the U.N. Kash- 
mir Commission here. This embodies certain proposals. I do not like some 
of these proposals. However, we are considering them. If I can manage it, 
I shall send you a copy with this letter and write to you more about it later. 

I am sending you a large packet of newspapers, chiefly the Independence 
Day issues. I should like you to send these to the Mountbattens who might 
be interested in them. 

The position in Kashmir is that large scale offensives are being orga- 
nised by Pakistan and we are on the defensive. If they attack us in this big 
way there, the question arises of our going for their bases. 

This letter was dictated last night when I was very sleepy. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


18. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon’^ 


We have been considering situation in Hyderabad State with constant care 
and grave cencem. Border raids, attacks on trains and atrocities on non- 
Muslims within the State are of daily occurrence and constantly multiply- 
ing. Doubtless realising that our patience had come to an end, and the con- 
sequent inevitability of military action by us, Hyderabad have informed us 
that they propose to refer matter to United Nations.^ Our latest information 
is that this might be done within the next few days by bringing it before the 
Security Council. We have no intention of allowing matters to drift and 
situation to worsen pending long drawn out arguments before Security 
Council. 


1. New Delhi, 21 August 1948. J.N. Collection. ^ ^ 

2. Laik Ali, tlic Prime Minister of Hyderabad, had communicaleti to the I rime 
Minister of the Union, the Nizam’s intentior to have U.N. moved on the > Alvrai..i - 
Union differences. The charges against India were mninl> a fege *^*^^ **^?-^ 
Standstill Agreement; (he intention of Ihc reference was said to to 
peaceful settlement with India. 
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2. Bajpai has already telegraphed to you legal position as it appears to 
our advisers. We shall take line that Council has no jurisdiction and Hyder- 
abad has no locus standi. Paramount need of protecting non-Muslim 
majority within Hyderabad and preserving peace in South India and safe- 
guarding Muslim minorities in India may compel us to take police action. 
There are, however, certain factors affecting world opinion which we have 
to take into account. These are : 

(1) Attlee’s appeal to us: I feel that U.K. Government should be kept 
informed of our intentions. 

(2) Fact that U.N. Commission on Kashmir is now considering our and 
possibly also Pakistan’s reply and must soon give its decision: If both 
parties agree to ceasefire proposals, the situation in Kashmir will ease 
to some extent from military point of view. On other hand, if we accept 
and Pakistan rejects, we shall be diplomatically in stronger position 
vis-a-vis Pakistan. 

(3) Effect of action by us on Security Council : Such action may be 
represented as act of discourtesy to Council and as instance of our agg- 
ressive mentality. 

3. We shall keep both internal and international aspects of this question 
constantly under review and shall also keep you informed. Meanwhile, 
this is intended for your own information. Of course, when you see Attlee, 
you can, if you consider necessary, broadly explain present position to 


3. In his cable dated 23 Aiwnct v • u 
on the ceasefire and hearted ftat 

of British officers will accicf ' “‘"f other side accepted ceasefire the continuance 


of British officers will assKi tin ♦ accepted ceasefire the continuance 

Pakistan did not accept this of ceasefire and if on the other hand 

would be taken.” 


uiiva II v^ii vilw uiiiv-i 

an entirely new situation arose in which stern action 
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19. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
22nd August, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

As was decided yesterday, it is necessary for me to send an immediate reply^ 
to Laik Ali. His telegram reached me two days ago and there should be no 
further delay in replying to it. I am waiting for a draft from the States 
Ministry. I shall be grateful if this is expedited. 

We have had a message from Pillai, our representative at the United 
Nations, in which he refers to the rumours about the Hyderabad case being 
presented before the Security Council. He asks for directions. Pillai is not 
specially suited to deal with this difficult, technical and rather legal matter. 
Nevertheless he will have to say something. I do not like the idea of his 
merely asking for time till someone else goes to represent our case. I think 
the proper course will be for him to make a relatively brief and concise 
statement of our case to the Security Council. He need not enter into any 
further argument. Something must be said on our behalf at the earliest 
moment in the Security Council. If after that the Security Council want 
more detailed arguments, we shall have to consider what further step we 
have to take, that is to say whether we have to send some expert to represent 
us. 

The statement that Pillai should make there on the first occasion cannot 
be left to him. It has to be carefully drafted and sent from here. In antici- 
pation of what might happen we cannot wait till we get some notice from 
the Security Council as this might not give us time to prepare and send that 
statement. I suggest therefore that such a statement should be prepared 
immediately and sent to Pillai; with instructions to use it only in case 
necessity arises. In any event that statement will enable him to know what 
our case is. The statement will necessarily be a legal and constitutional 
one and will hardly deal with any other facts. May I suggest therefore that 
the preparation of the statement may be taken in hand immediately by the 
States Ministry ? We shall of course help in every way. Our Legal Adviser 
is at your disposal, as also the Secretary General. 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Government of India, in its reply to the Hyderabad Government, on the latter’s 
decision to refer the issue of Indo-Hyderabad relations to the U.N. contended “the 
Government of India regard the differences between them and Hyderabad as a purely 
domestic issue and cannot admit that Hi'derabad, considering its historic as well 
as its present position in relations to India, has any right in international law to seek 
the intervention of the U.N. or any other outside body for the settlement of the i.ssue.’’ 
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The question arises as to whether it will be necessary or desirable for 
us to send some special person to the Security Council to deal with this 
matter. I am not at all clear in my mind about it. I naturally depend on 
other developments. I found out yesterday that B.N. Ran was reaching 
London today from Holland. He intends coming back to India soon. In 
the event of our possibly requiring his services in this connection I have 
sent a telegram to our High Commissioner in London asking him to inform 
B.N. Rau to stay on in London pending further instructions. We are writ- 
ing to him to this effect also by air mail. Whether his services arc utilised in 
this connection or not is a matter to be decided when the time comes. In 
any event I am asking him to prepare a full note on the legal and consti- 
tutional aspects and if necessary to consult eminent constitutional law- 
yers in London. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


20. Cable to B. Rama Rau^ 


between°L^mid Hyderabad’s effort to refer dispute 

possible to consoliH °a •' I hope you will do everything 

which is in full progress and Jn by smuggling of arms 

out war against India TerrnF Preparing Hyderabad for all 

is at its full height. Cry of intenT non-Muslim majority in State 

divert attention from th^e atm designed merely to 

Hyderabad into accession hv f been inclined to coerce 

troops from Secunderabad Canr^’ have withdrawn our 

nine months in persistent effn carried on negotiations for 

negotiations we went tn tu r peaceful settlement. In these 

went to the limit of concessions and were prepared ,to 

L New Delhi, 23 August 1948. J N rotipr-f 
2. In Its reply to thf» mjto » ’ * ^onection. 

request the Tl^ 

m a position to consider “the • * • yovemment stated that the U.S. was not 
III the absence of agreement of *** f offices in the present situation 

in this manner.” ^ India and Hyderabad to settle their differences 
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extend to Hyderabad treatment which no other acceding State has received. 
Even now, in the face of gravest provocation and pressure of our own 
publie opinion to put end to prevailing reign of terror in Hyderabad, we 
are holding our hand. That should convince all impartial persons of our 
forbearance and our desire for peaceful settlement. Hyderabad’s own acts, 
and no desire of ours for aggression, can compel us to take police action to 
save the non-Muslim majority in Hyderabad, and also Muslim within the 
State, who are opposed to Razakars, from pillage, bodily injury or mur- 
der, and to preserve the safety of South India as well as the life and property 
of the large Muslim minority throughout the Union which must be in 
jeopardy if the communal excesses of the Razakars continue. Ministry is 
telegraphing to you separately B.N. Rau’s opinion on competence of Hydera- 
bad to refer its dispute with us to United Nations.® If you use it at all, it 
should be done in general way as we do not wish to reveal in advance of 
the event whole of our argument before Security Council or Assembly, 
should matter come up before either. 

3, The Government of India regarded the differences between them and Hyderabad 
as a domestic issue and could not admit that Hyderabad had any right in international 
law to seek the intervention of an outside body. The Security Council had no 
jurisdiction and Hyderabad had no locus standi. 


21. Gun-running through Goa^ 


This telegram® is too vague and indefinite. As a matter of fact we have 
received more or less definite information from a number of sources — in- 
cluding an eyewitness account — about the use of the aerodrome at Goa for 
traffic to Hyderabad. Cotton is said to have stopped there. This must be 
enquired into thoroughly. 

Seen other accounts of gun-running — and of Goa port being extended 
and fortified as a result of an arrangement with Pakistan. And of additional 


1. Note to Secretary General, 26 August 194S. File No. 19(71)/Eur 1/49, M.O.A. & C.R., 
N.A.I. 

2. Concerning reports of gun-running through Goa. 
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troops (African) having been brought there by the Portuguese. The sugg- 
estion is that Hyderabad is paying for all this. 

Goa may also be used for a convenient place for smuggling other 
articles. 

All these and other like matters should be fully enquired into. Another 
telegram should be sent to Baig® drawing attention to this. 


3. M.R. AH Baig reported on 10 September that Sydney Cotton had visited Goa to 
inspect the sunken German ships in the harbour. He made ah unsuccessful bid for 
the salvage contract. 


22. To A. Campbell-Johnson^ 


JNew ueini 


26th August, 1948 

My dear Campbell-Johnson, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6 th August giving me an account of the 
debate on Hyderabad in the House of Commons. This gave me a more 
intimate picture than the newspapers had given. I have shown your letter 
to V.P. Menon. 

I am afraid the Hyderabad issue has reached a climax now and it is a 
little difficult for it to remain where it is. The people in charge in Hyderabad, 
tie Nizam, Laik Ali, Razvi, etc., function on a mental and emotional 
plane which it is difficult to understand or to deal with. They are totally 
irresponsible. Meanwhile, from all reports conditions in Hyderabad con- 
inue progressive y to grow worse and law and order in many parts have 
birflno to talk wildly and issues threats of implanting 

anmrntnc*^ f tu by air continues and the whole 

As vnnl on military preparations, 

vetoed him '’* 7 ''-’ V Ismail’s effort ended in failure because Razvi 

On iuT’^id Hyderabad. , , 

that on the nnp] reached a certain pitch. There is a feeling 

secondly the m'n” ^ of the population is suffering very greatly and 
My the military resources of the State are being augmented fairly 

1. J.N. Collection. 

Hyderabad werc'^^nmufieH'^K^^”!!* * about a settlement between India and 

more particularly bv the tupi, ^ influence of extremist elements in Hyderabad, 
to reject my advice” He r 'n®'nl)ers of the Council who prevailed on the Nizam 
conic to terms. himself the Nizam would have 
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The U.N. Kashmir Commission has for the present finished its labours 
in Delhi and is more or less satisfied with our reactions to their proposal. 
Pakistan’s reaction has irritated them considerably. They are going to 
Karachi in a day or two for final talk. Meanwhile, Pakistan armies have 
entered Kashmir in large numbers and there is a great deal of talk of major 
attacks on various fronts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. Cable to V. K. Krishna Menon^ 


Your telegram No, 9044 dated 24th August. 

1. Hyderabad; Situation inside State is getting intolerable. Razakars 
stopped train the other day and attacked and looted passengers. Large 
party of villagers moving in bullock carts from interior of State to seek 
shelter in our territory was attacked; menfolk were beaten up and women 
abducted. One village which resisted Razakar onslaught for three days 
had to give up fight when munition gave out. Razakars then indulged in 
indiscriminate massacre and village headman, whose spirited leadership 
had inspired defence, was beheaded and his head carried about on a pole. 
Apart from growing demand of public opinion in India for action by us due 
to multiplicity of such incidents, they reveal mounting brutality by Raza- 
kars and consequent anarchy which might well, if unchecked, create state 
of lawlessness throughout Hyderabad State and neighbourhood. As we 
have already told you this we cannot allow to happen. Police action aga- 
inst Razakars and their sympathisers in Hyderabad cannot, therefore, be 
postponed much longer. 

2. British Officers in Pakistan Army : 

You have done your best and we do not suggest that you press Attlee 
further for withdrawal of such olficers. It is important, however to point 
out to him two fundamental differences between our position and that of 
Pakistan in respect of the use of British officers : 

]. Mew Delhi, 27 August 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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(i) Except for the Commander-iii-Chief, we have no British officer on 
the operational side of our Army. On the other hand, a considerable per- 
centage of the Pakistan High Command as also officers at lower levels are 
employed on the operational side. The participation of the latter, there- 
fore, even though it may be indirect in the Kashmir operations, is far great- 
er than that of any British officer in our Army. 

(ii) We are fighting in Kashmir against aggression. Pakistan, especia- 
ally now that its troops are fighting against us on what is Indian Dominion 
territory, is an active aggressor. Surely, the British officers helping an army 
to resist aggression are not acting wrongfully while British officers functio- 
ning in aid of the aggressor are. 
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1. To Lord Mountbatten^ 


New Delhi 
August 29, 1948 

My dear Dickie 

You must be still in Canada, but I suppose by the time this letter reaches 
London you might be on your way back. 

We have been having a very difficult time here and I have felt more than 
ever the weight of responsibility that has been cast upon me. Grave deci- 
sions have to be made by us and the alternatives between which we have 
to choose are equally undesirable. So, as often in life, we search frantically 
for the lesser evil. We try to look into the future and to provide for it, but 
that future is full of uncertainty. And so, we try to do what, in the con- 
text of things today, appears right. 

What is right and what is wrong is a question that is never easy to answer 
except by. those people who are happily in a position to see only a small 
part of the picture and who are full of a sense of their own rectitude. 

In spite of your very generous praise of me on various occasions, I 
have myself no such sense of self-complacency or rectitude, and so, I grope 
rather blindly for the light. Fortunately, in spite of certain sensitiveness, 
I have grown essentially thick-skinned, and a certain element of vagabond- 
age in my make-up saves me from too much oppression of the spirit. 

Rajaji was away for about 10 days, wandering about Madras, Bangaloie, 
Travancore and Nagpur. I rather missed him, for I find a talk with him 
always helpful. He returned last night and I have had two long talks with 
him today. That gave me a sense of relief, although it did not solve any 
problem. 

The Kashmir Commission of the U.N. has gone off to Pakistan taking 
with them our acceptance of their ceasefire proposal.^ They presented this 
proposal simultaneously just a fortnight ago today, to us and to Pakistan. 
We accepted it after some elucidation within a few days. Then they went 
into long conferences and discussed our letter to them at length. Ultimately 
they accepted our acceptance. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan, according to ancient habit, has refused to say 
yea or nay. They go on arguing and asking questions. I do not think it is 
quite fair to us that we should be made to commit ourselves as early as 
possible and the others should hold up matters. The present position is 
that either Pakistan agrees to the ceasefire, which leads to a ceasefire and 
truce, or they do not agree. In the latter event, presumably, the U.N. 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. On 20 August 1948, the Government of India announced their acceptance of the 
ceasefire proposals “animated by a sincere desire to promote the cause of peace. 
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Commission report to the Security Council that we have agreed and 
Pakistan have not agreed. That is certainly advantageous to us. Of course, 
it depends how they say it. I can’t make out this Commission or how they 
function. They have a way of saying things to one party and something 
entirely different to the other. On the whole we have found the Czech 
representative, our nominee, the most intelligent and. sensible of the lot. 
Of the others, the American, who is the U.S. Ambassador in Rangoon, 
appears to be most unfavourable to us. Why the U.S.A. should persistently 
behave in this manner, I just can’t make out. 

It has been as clear as the mid-day sun in India that a regular war is being 
carried on by the Pakistan Army in Kashmir State on an ever-growing 
scale. The U.N. Commission admits it. In their ceasefire proposals, 
although this is not stated in clear words, it is a presumption on which their 
proposals are based. They ask for the withdrawal of the Pakistan Army 
from Kashmir. Yet, in spite of all this, they are reluctant to say anything 
about it. I suppose they have informed the Security Council of it and I hope 
^at in their report they will make it still more clear. Meanwhile, it is a 
ilbertian situation, though without much humour. At any moment a 
mass attack by the Pakistan Army might take place on the Jammu side 
via irpur and Sialkot. You know that Sialkot is only about 28 miles from 
ainmu. n case such an attack is made, the only possible course open to 
us IS 0 march directly on to Sialkot. We have issued instructions accor- 


° , *. ® Perfectly clear to you, as there appears to be 2 

war ^^st letter, that there is no question of our declaring 

tentinn pvfn ^ ** a^gainst anyone else. Further that it is not our in- 
Pakistan armtps"'’ armies into Pakistan territory unless 

then it is not Jammu, or invade the East Punjab. Ever 

against this movp'^h^^ ° war, but of taking military actior 

elsewhere. You will^ over into Pakistan territory near Sialkot oi 

Pakistan troons are acknowledged fact now thal 

Jrallywetreveryrirtu"'”’' 

tect ourselves. But we shall nof rin ^ ^ P’’®' 

tioned above that k + <• except m the circumstances men- 

repeat ^7^ t our terrUoty. Even then, 1 

Stand how lenallv wn • ri i Indeed I do not quite under- 

That would mean th^KL^^^'" "" dominion against another 

against himself in anothe^r °dominSi.°^ dominion declaring a wa, 
So much for Rpctir^:.. j 

do in law or otherwise with^aLff Hyderabad has nothing tc 

contacts between the two Hvn * u” ^ nre, of course, intimate 

two. Hyderabad has been a running sore for a long 
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time, but now it has become an intolerable nuisance or something much 
worse. It is ten weeks now since you went away. We broke with them 
then and normally various consequences would have flowed from that 
break. We have tried our utmost to avoid those consequences in spite of 
grave and continual provocations. The daily gun-running by air has exas- 
perated Indian opinion tremendously. What is worse is the steady deter- 
ioration inside Hyderabad and near the borders. Stories of Razakars’ 
misbehaviour pour in, migration® from Hyderabad is increasing, and 
these poor people who come away are often looted by the Razakars and 
there have been instances of fairly large scale abductions of women from 
these parties trying to escape from Hyderabad by road. (Edwina is not 
here to take charge of this new lot of abducted women). 

You know how Sir Mirza Ismail’s efforts ended in failure. He made it 
clear in the statement that he issued that the fault lay with the Nizam’s 
advisers. Zain Yar Jung has been dismissed from his office here. Altoge- 
ther the Hyderabad administration is in the eharge of the worst elements in 
the State who have no conception of responsibility and who talk wildly and 
continually rattle their sabres. We get the pitiest appeals against them. 

In view of all these, it seems just impossible for us to look on. I have 
tried my utmost, and not without success, to avoid and postpone any 
large scale action against Hyderabad. The result of this has been that, in 
so far as this matter is concerned, I am completely distrusted by large 
numbers of people here. I do not worry much about this, but I do worry 
about the situation as a whole and I am quite convinced now that there 
can be no solution of the Hyderabad problem unless some effective punitive 
measures are taken. When and how they should be taken is relatively a 
matter of detail. If these measures have to be taken, then there is not much 
point in indefinitely delaying them. The very reason for our not taking those 
measures, that is the possibility of communal troubles in various parts of 
India, does not apply with much force if there is just some delay. In fact 
the communal situation as a whole worsens by delay. My own impression 
is, and people who are in a good position do judge, like the Premiers of 
Provinces etc., agree with this impression, that there is no particular likeli- 
hood of any widespread communal trouble in case we have to take punitive 
action against Hyderabad. But there is a growing likelihood if we do not 
take any such action and Hyderabad continues to be a seething cauldron. 

All this leads to the conclusion that some military action must be taken 
fairly soon and fairly swiftly against Hyderabad, if we are to save a 

3. Thousands of people had to leave Hyderabad State because of danger to their lives. 
Attacks on the people continued. The Government machinery had broken down. 
Laik Ali himself admitted that fifty to sixty thousand Hindus had fled to the Union of 
India. 
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deteriorating situation. Our old demands of Hyderabad are rather out of date 
and have grown stale by repetition. I feel that the only demand now can be 
that Indian troops should be stationed at Secunderabad as they used to be 
last year. That is the only way to ensure certain security and stability. 
Mirza Ismail himself made some such proposal to the Nizam. 

Please rest assured that, whatever the provocation, we are not going to 
declare war against anybody. But we may well have to take what we call 
police action against Hyderabad State in the near future. We do . not 
wish to take any decision without the fullest consultation with all our colle- 
agues and advisers. We are therefore consulting these people separately. 
But it is clear to me that while opinions may vary in regard to minor matters 
there is a very widespread agreement in regard to the basic proposals. 

I have written to you a long letter because I want you to keep in touch 
with all the developments that are taking place in India. We miss you here. 

As you know, Krishna was to come here and I was looking forward to 
his visit. But in view of developments, we thought that Krishna’s presence 
in London was desirable, I hope, however, that he will be able to come 
here fairly soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal 


2. To V. K. Krishna Menon^ 


My dear Krishna, 29 August, 1948 

as glad when you wrote to me that you wanted to come here for a consul- 
auon. 1 sent you a telegram immediately that I would welcome your visit 
we looking forward to meeting you here soon. Subsequently 

LonHnn ° departure by few days as your presence in 

Se wE.’.t days. It was difficult to 

tlS London or in India during 

that it is a littlp n'm made yourself so indispensable in London 

cril So w sV . ' you there during a period of 

Srlysoon I ^ like you to come here 

you bv tclecram n Present. We shall keep in touch with 

you by telegram and indicate to you the date when you might come here, 

1. V.K. Krishna Mcnon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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or you can judge for yourself. In any event I hope that the delay will not 
be much more than a week from today. 

I have been rather overwhelmed by a variety of grave problems and I 
have never more felt the need for frank talks with a person whose judgement 
I value. Even Rajaji has been away from Delhi and only returned last 
night after 10 days’ absence. So I would particularly like you to come here, 
even though for a brief period. However busy I might be, I shall, of course, 
find enough time for you. 

The Hyderabad situation has been developing rapidl}', as you will no 
doubt have realised from our successive telegrams. There is something 
like a passionate desire among large number of people in favour of cficctivc 
action being taken against the Hyderabad State. Conditions within that 
State have been bad and progressively deteriorating. Stories of Razakar 
atrocities come to us frequently. All this gun-running business, which 
apparently is going on still, has been a constant irritant to public opinion. 
There is a general impression among people all over India that I am the 
one person that comes in the way of action being taken against Hyderabad. 
I do not mind that of course and I am merely stating it to make you realise 
how things are moving here. 

I am myself convinced that it is impossible to arrive at any solution of 
the Hyderabad problem by settlement or peaceful negotiations. Military 
action becomes essential; we call it, as you have called it, police action. 
We certainly do not call it here or elsewhere war, though soldiers will be 
involved. The question then limits itself to the time and manner of doing 
it. Any marked delay would have, as it is having, a very bad effect on our 
people and a feeling of desperation, and utter frustration will seize hold of 
them. 

The reported reference of the Hyderabad issue to the U.N. produces a 
certain complication, but that is hardly reason for our holding up any 
action that would otherwise be justified. There is no point in holding it up 
because of this for a short period, because, if the U.N. goes into this matter, 
it will be a somewhat prolonged affair as it usually is. A prolonged post- 
ponement would certainly have very bad results in many ways. 

The United Nations Kashmir Commission and its activities have also to 
be considered. We have arrived at a stage when we have given an answer 
to the Commission to their ceasefire proposal. Wc ha%c accepted that 
proposal after a certain elucidation by the Commi.ssion, and they hasc 
accepted our acceptance. Yc.sterday they went to Kar.achi. Pakistan was 
given the original proposal at the .same time as it was given to us. Tiicy h.‘\c 
not given their final answer yet, but they .sent a kind of questionnaire to 
the Commission. It is obvious that they do not wish to accept the proposal 
as it is and ultimately their qualified response, whatever it might lx:, may 
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amount to a rejection. Obviously, we would like this matter to be finally 
settled this way or that way as soon as possible. But Pakistan are experts 
in delaying answers and in not committing themselves. We have made it 
clear to the Commission that it will be grossly unfair to us if after taking 
our answer, they delay their decision indefinitely because Pakistan will not 
. say yes or no. Normally speaking, some final decision should be made by 
the Commission well within a week. That decision can either be the cease- 
fire decision or a report to the Security Council that while India has accep- 
ted their ceasefire proposal, Pakistan has been unable to do so. In either 
event we stand to gain. 

We are having intensive conferences with our military advisers, some 
governors of provinces and other people concerned. We are exploring 
every aspect of the question and, in so far as possible, preparing for the 
probable consequences of any action that might be undertaken. We may 
come to a more or less final decision pretty soon. 

It is our intention, after we have come to a decision, to send a kind of 
an ultimatum® to the Hyderabad Government asking them to agree to 
Indian troops being stationed in Secunderabad cantonment as previously. 
Nothing short of that was going to bring a sense of security for the people 
^ i^isht mention that some such proposal was made by 
Sir Mirza Ismail to the Nizam recently. Thus, our. demand is not going to 
be a repetition of previous demands. 

We have naturally given the fullest attention to what you and Dickie 
wro e an t e message that Attlee sent. It is after that full consideration 
nr) med to the conclusion that no further considerable delay is 

W nr -fu will not be with a light 

anv <;tpn 'tvi ^ ullest consideration of all aspects that we will take 
and a <;trrvr) ^ sense of desperation in the minds of many people here 
any cos! " be ended almost at 

I enclose a copy of a letter I am sending to Dickie Mountbatten. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


Razakars should be dWjLde'u *he Nizam’s Government that the 

intention of complying with thn ^ * Government replied that they had no 

on 13 September from three sides crossed into Hyderabad 

on 17 September. police action began. The Nizam surrendered 
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3. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
30 August 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for sending me your draft. I think it is perhaps a bit too long 
and contains some matter which might be left out. Vallabhbhai telephoned 
to me, even before I had read your draft, saying that he did not like it at all. 

I am enclosing another draft" for your consideration. I am also retur- 
ning your original draft. 

We are having a Defence Committee meeting at 9 tomorrow morning. 
I shall try to see you after that meeting. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See next item. 


, 4. Governor General's Letter to the Nizam^ 


I thank Your Exalted Highness for your telegram acknowledging due re- 
ceipt of His Majesty the King’s letter" sent by me from Bangalore. I need 
not assure you that I am entirely in favour of a peaceful settlement of all 
conflicts wherever they may arise. I have been greatly distressed by the 
course of developments in Hyderabad and the repeated failure of attempts 
to bring about a peaceful settlement. 

It is for my Government to deal with this, as well as other matters, and as 
a constitutional Governor General I have to follow their advice. But 1 
would have no hesitation to do all in my power to help in a peaceful settle- 
ment. The problem, as I sec it, and as I believe my Government sec it, 
docs not at present so much relate to the constitutional issues before us. 
but rather to the present internal state of Hyderabad. That is the urgcni 

1. Drjiftcd by Nehru; .'!0 August 194S. J.N. Collection. 

2. In his reply to the Niznm who had asked for his inicncntion in the Indo-1 ydcrnb.id 
dispute, the King thanked the Nizam for his letter and hoped for a peaceful soluhon. 
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issue. Allowing for all exaggeration, there is no doubt that the unres- 
trained activities of private armies, allowed to be armed with weapons and 
enjoying the support of official authority, have created a state of terror for 
the vast majority of the people in Hyderabad and on the borders thereof. 
There has rapidly grown a feeling of utter insecurity among all classes of 
people and a demand for intervention by the Indian Union. It is morally 
impossible for the people of India to ignore the conditions prevailing in 
Hyderabad and affecting its people, as well as endangering the peace of 
South India. 

While it is possible to wait for a settlement of the constitutional issue, 


it is not possible to allow this sense of terror and insecurity to continue. 
The disturbance of civil economy consequent on this, movements of migra- 
ting people, breakdown of trade and commerce and communications that 
has followed as a necessary corollary of insecurity of life and honour and 
property, are intolerable in view of the position of Hyderabad right in the 
centre of India. It appears to me clear, and it must be equally clear to Your 
Exalted Highness, that to allow this to go on would spell ruin. 

This situation requires immediate and effective action by Your Exalted 
Highness in order to restore confidence and public security and to terminate 
the reign of terror. If such a step is taken the Government of India would 
gladly cooperate. I would urge Your Exalted Highness to ponder over what 
was advised by Sir Mirza Ismail who came here with your Exalted Highness’ 
encouragement and on your behalf. He is a statesman of wide experience 
^d balanced judgement with intimate knowledge of affairs relating to 
Hyderabad, and what is more, is as concerned in the welfare of Your Exal- 
ted Highness as in the welfare of the people of this land including Hydera- 
a . t is important to remember in the confusing context of today that 
there is no conflict between the interests of the people of India and the 
peop e o y erabad. In the present, as well as in the future, the interests of 

concerne are common. The Government of India have repeatedly given 
assurance that in a political solution Your Exalted Highness’ prestige and 
position would be safeguarded. I would request Your Exalted Highness 
^ ^ Situation and to do something courageous and wise to 
fiZr i and to restore full con- 

Sv Lnlr™'. no loss of dig-. 

I fell S happiness of the people demands, 

ous for f “ Which has made public opinion so clamor-. 

I Would endoT must be immediately and drastically treated. 

eS this purpose that Your 

adS fnvL tt r ns Sir Mirza Ismail 

ment of India at 9^ adequate military force of the Govern- 

ment of India at Secunderabad so that there may be no doubts left in the 
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public mind in Hyderabad and outside as to the security of person and 
property and the basis for friendship might be laid. This should be entirely 
on Your Exalted Highness’ own initiative.® 

The steps you have recently taken serve only to add to the irritation of 
previous dilatory procedure, without bringing any substantial good. What 
is required is speedy decision and friendly trust, not controversy and delay. 

This letter is purely personal and from one whom it has pleased Your 
Exalted Highness to trust as a true friend. 

The happiness of our people is within easy reach. May God guide us 
both. 

3. In his reply of 5 September the Nizam interpreted this advice as overriding his 
Government, denied that there was any insecurity of life in Hyderabad and added 
that the matter of allowing Indian troops to be stationed in his territory was out of 
question. 


5. To Lord Mountbatten^ 


New Delhi 
2 September 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

Krishna telegraphs and the newspapers announce that you have returned 
to Broadlands from your Canadian trip. I had asked Krishna to delay 
his coming to India by a few days as he might be required in London. But 
now 1 have suggested to him to come here soon and lie might start before 
this letter even reaches London. 

I sent you a few days ago a long letter trying to explain the situation 
here. I do not know how far I have succeeded. Wc have to fticc simultane- 
ously a number of grave problems, the chief among them being Hyderabad 
and the economic crisis. With Hyderabad, is tied up, of course, Kashmir 
and our relations with Pakistan. 

In connection with the economic crisis, wc have had urgent consultations 
with a number of prominent persons in various walks of life— economists, 
labour and trade union men, industrialists, bankers, representatives of 
peasant organisations and others. During the next few days we are going 
to consider all these mass of memoranda and reports whicli sometimes 
overlap and sometimes contradict each other, and then come to some 
decision. 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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The economic position of India is basically sound, but owing to various 
causes a certain uncertainty has crept in and inflation and rising prices 
have suddenly brought matters to a head. 

In Hyderabad the position is as bad as it can well be and the general 
feeling in India has reached fever point. There is continual talk of war in 
Hyderabad and progressively the Nizam fades out. Gun-running by air 
continues. Railway travelling is a dangerous pastime as trains arc some- 
times attacked by Razakars. 

We have considered this position again and again at almost, daily meet- 
ings. In Cabinet, in Defence Committee, and in smaller groups, we have 
considered every phase and aspect. We have discussed it with Rajaji, As a 
result of all this it seems that it is no longer possible to delay action in 
Hyderabad. In fact the position is such that delay brings about the very 
conditions in regard to the communal situation which we wish to avoid. 
Almost without exception everybody, including the mildest of us, feels 
that we are betraying India’s cause and security by repealed delays. 

Rajaji sent a letter* to the Nizam, a copy of which must have reached 
you. I understand he is writing to you more on the subject, 

I still nurse the hope of reaching London in the first week of October. 

Ever yours, 
Jawaharlal 


2. See preceding item. 


6. The Hyderabad Imbroglio^ 


comoletelv h entirely different topic , unrelated 

the wunJv really to separate things in the organic life ol 

sav now in' r ° another. But in effect what I am going to 

what I have u ° something which stands apart from 

For oJi a V bear any relation to it. 

a peaceful and making earnest attempts to come to 

is ac ory settlement with the Government of Hyderabad. 

Assembly of Inclia^Le^!siar'^\^n^l^^^^ (Legislative), 7 September 1948. Constitiieni 
1137-40; ^ II, 1948. pp. 
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In November last our efforts led to a Standstill Agreement for a year. We 
hoped that this would be followed up soon by a final and satisfactory settle- 
ment. In our view, this settlement could only be based on the establishment 
of responsible government in the State and accession to India. That acces- 
sion meant of course, that the State would be an autonomous unit in the 
Indian Union enjoying the same powers and privileges as other autonomous 
units. What we offered Hyderabad was, in fact, an honourable partner- 
ship in the great brotherhood of the Indian Union. 

2. Popular responsible government in Hyderabad or in any other State 
or province of India has long been our objective and we are glad to say that 
it is very near fulfilment all over India, except for the State of Hyderabad. 
It was inconceivable to us that, in the modem age, and in the heart of 
India which is pulsating with a new freedom, there should be a territory 
deprived of this freedom and indefinitely under autocratic rule. 

3. As for accession, it was equally clear to us that a territory like Hydera- 
bad, surrounded on all sides by the Indian Union and with no outlet to the 
rest of the world must necessarily be part of that Indian Union. Historically 
and culturally, it had to be a part, but geographic and economic reasons 
were even more peremptory in this matter and they could not be ignored, 
whatever the wishes of particular individuals or groups of individuals. 
Any other relationship between Hyderabad and the rest of India would 
involve continuing suspicion and, therefore, an ever-present fear of con- 
flict. A state does not become independent by merely declaring itself to be 
so. Independence connotes certain relationships with independent states 
and recognition by them. India could never agree to Hyderabad having 
independent relations with any other power for that would endanger her 
own security. Historically, Hyderabad has at no time been independent.^ 
Practically, in the circumstances of today, it cannot be independent. 

4. Further, in conformity with the principles that we have repeatedly 
proclaimed, we were agreeable that the future of Hyderabad should be 
determined after a reference to its people, provided that such a I'eference 
was made under free conditions. It cannot possibly be made under the 
conditions of terror which prevail in Hyderabad today. 

5. Our repeated attempt at a settlement, which came near to success on 
one or two occasions, ended unfortunately in failure. The reasons for this 
were obvious to us; there were sinister forces at work in Hyderabad State 

2. Hyderabad’s geographical situation in the heart of India made it impossible for 
Hyderabad to have any separate “relations of peace and war” so long as India was 
an independent state. Under articles I, 15 and 16 of the perpetual treaty of 1800 
between the Nizam and the East India Company, the Nizam parted “with all capacity 
for separate relations of peace and war” and Hyderabad accordingly ceased to be a 
state in the eye of international law. The articles and provisions of the treaty were 
still in force by virtue of the Standstill Agreement of 29 November 1947. 
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which were determined not to allow any agreement with the Indian Union. 
Tlicse forces, led by completely irresponsible persons, have progressively 
gained in strength and now completely control the government. The resources 
of the State were and are being mobilised for war in every way. The State 
army has been increased and irregular armies have been allowed to grow up 
rapidly. Arms and ammunition were smuggled in from abroad; this process, 
in which a number of foreign adventurers have been taking a prominent 
part, is continuing. No country, situated as India is, would have tolerated 
tlicsc warlike preparations by a state in the very heart of India. Neverthe- 
less, the present Government of India patiently continued negotiations in 
the hope that they would lead to some settlement. The only other step they 
took was to prevent, in so far as they could, the flow of warlike material 
into Hyderabad. 


6. The private armies that grew up in Hyderabad, notably the Razakars, 

ha\c become more and more aggressive and brutal within the State and 

sometimes across its borders in India. I do not propose to give a full 

account of this here as full particulars are available partly in the White 

Paper on Hyderabad which the Deputy Prime Minister presented to the 

ousc earlier during the session, and partly in other published documents. 

us growing terrorism and frightfulness inside Hyderabad State against 

a t lose, Muslims and non-Muslims, who are opposed to the Razakars 

am t icir allies, both ofiicial and non-official, has produced a very grave 

situation and has had its repercussions on the bordering areas of the Union 

n m n la generally. At the present moment, our immediate and most 

<,iX' h'*' 1 ^his mounting wave of violence and anarchy in- 

side Hyderabad State. 


Razakar activities will take long. 1 shall mention only 
the Si'ifo K 4 ^ cuts and a few figures. The inhabitants of a village inside 
stout !’ spirited leadership of its headman, had ofiered 

owinr- to were, when resistance became impossible 

ilscirburnt put to the sw'ord and the village 

on a pole headman was decapitated and his head carried 


and shot dcid'hv^fi^’ women and children were collected in one spot 

vH. ^ 

brutally attacked- .i,. ® safety in India, w'as 

trc.in was held un tlie beaten up and the women abducted. A 

Th.c House is aware of ^ number of coaches burnt, 

ciascs witiiia State rd tacks on our troops seeking to enter our cn- 

birei along liic border Ra^-akar incursions into our owm vil- 

■'ng to reports received yesterday, Razakars and a unit of the 
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regular Hyderabad army with armoured cars went into action against 
Indian troops on Indian territory. They were repulsed; one armoured 
car was destroyed and one officer and 85 other ranks taken prisoner. The 
incident further illustrates the mounting aggression against India. 

Since this provocative campaign of violence started, according to in- 
formation which has so far reached us, over 70 villages have been attacked 
inside the State, about 150 incursions have occurred into our territory, 
hundreds of persons have been killed, a large number injured and many 
women raped or abducted, 12 trains attacked, property worth over a crore 
of rupees looted. Hundreds of thousands have fled the State in order to seek 
refuge in the neighbouring provinces of India. 

8. The House will agree that no civilised government can permit such atro- 
cities to continue to be perpetrated with impunity within the geographi- 
cal heart of India; for this affects not only the security, honour, life and 
property of the law-abiding inhabitants of Hyderabad, but also the internal 
peace and order of India. We cannot have a campaign of murder, arson, 
rape and loot going on in Hyderabad without rousing communal passions 
in India and jeopardising the peace of the Dominion. Let the House con- 
sider what our predecessors in the Government of India would have done 
in these circumstances. For far less, they would have intervened drasti- 
cally; the lapse of the paramountcy of the British Crown cannot alter the 
organic inter-relation of Hyderabad and the power whose responsibility for 
the security of India as a whole is, and should continue to be unquestioned, 
or the mutual obligations of the one to the other. We have been patient 
and forbearing in the hope that good sense would prevail and a peaceful 
solution be found. This hope has proved to be vain and not only is peace 
inside the State or on its borders nowhere in sight but peace elsewhere in 
India is seriously threatened. 

9. We have been criticised for having been too patient and too forbearing.^ 
That criticism may have some justification. But we have tried to act on 
the principle that no effort should be spared at any time to avoid conflict 
and to secure a settlement by peaceful methods. Except in the last resort, 
any other course would be a sad contradiction of the ideals and principles 
to which we have repeatedly pledged ourselves from the beginning to the 
termination of our struggle for freedom from foreign rule. But we cannot 
blind ourselves to cruel facts or shirk the hard responsibilities that such facts 
might impose. At the present moment, let me repeat : the issue that com- 
pels immediate priority is that of security of life and honour in Hyderabad 
and the stoppage of the brutal terrorism that persists in that State. Other 

3. The press in India accused the Government of inaction in the face of violation of 
Indian territory. Meanwhile, the Socialist Party of India called for immediate army 
action to end the feudal rule in Hyderabad State. 
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issues may well be taken up later, for indeed peace and order are essential 
for the consideration of other questions, 

10. The Hyderabad Government have demonstrated both their unwill- 
ingness and their incapacity to put down the terrorism that has made the 
life of the law-abiding citizens of the State so extremely insecure that large 
numbers of them are fleeing to the neighbouring provinces and States. We 
feel that internal security in Hyderabad will not be assured at this stage 
unless our troops are stationed at Secunderabad as they used to be until 
India withdrew them early this year. In reply to a recent letter from the 
Nizam, His Excellency the Governor General made this suggestion to 
His Exalted Highness who has replied that no such action is necessary as 
conditions in Hyderabad are entirely normal. This, of course, is contrary 
to all known facts and we have now asked the Nizam for the last time to dis- 
band the Razakars immediately and, as suggested by His Excellency the 
Governor General, to facilitate the return of our troops to Secunderabad, 
in such strength as may be necessary to restore law and order in Hyderabad 
State.^ If they are so stationed, there will be a sense of security in the people 
and the terrorist activities of private armies will cease. 

May I add a few words more. First of all I should like to state to this 
House and place before this country that we have tried to look upon this 
question of Hyderabad as far as possible entirely away from the communal 
point of view and I should like the country to look upon it in this non- 
communal way. I know, as I have just stated, that communal passions have 
een roused. But it should be the business of all of us, to whatever religion 
or community we might belong, to lift this question away from the com- 
munal pla.ne and to consider it from other, and, I think more valid and 

more basic points of views. 
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be definite and clear that any. kind of communal trouble from any side will 
be most sternly dealt with. 

There has been, as I mentioned to this House, a large migration from 
Hyderabad of terror-stricken people. I do not know how many have come 
out, but in the Central Provinces even now there are large camps of tens 
of thousands — ^probably several hundred thousand people may have come 
out in the course of the last two months. Now, if I may give advice — 
although the giving of this advice means the assumption of a certain responsi- 
bility — I would give this advice and take the risk, that people should not 
migrate from Hyderabad or from any part, wherever they may be. 

A Member ; And get butchered ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru. Somebody said get butchered. I can only speak in 
my own terms. If I am there I would not migrate, whatever happens, but- 
chery or no butchery. I think that when we have to face a serious situation, 
nothing can be worse than running away from it; and especially in the pre- 
sent instance I see no benefit in regard to that matter. Because, the person 
who runs away exposes himself to that very danger more than a person 
who sits or stands normally speaking. Of course, I am not considering 
exceptional cases and some things may happen here and there. But my 
general point is this, that we may be on the eve of grave happenings in this 
country, and because of that our Government has paid the greatest and the 
deepest attention to these matters. We have discussed them, not only 
amongst- ourselves but with our advisers; we have considered various pos- 
sible consequences, for every action has to be judged from the possible conse- 
quences thereof. We cannot just take an action in the air. So we have 
done that. And having done that, we have come to certain conclusions 
which I am placing before you. At any time I would have advised the 
country to be calm and poised and I refuse to be panicky and refuse to run 
away from any difficult situation. At this time particularly I do call upon 
with all the earnestness in me that we should maintain our peace and calm, 
and face any situation that might arise not only in that calm and collected 
and disciplined way, but also always remembering the fundamental princi- 
ples and lessons that our Master placed before us.® 


5. The Government of India decided on 9 September that it had no other alternativ'e 
except to despatch Indian troops into Hyderabad territory in order to save Hyderabad 
and its neighbouring provinces from chaos. So an ultimatum was delivered by V.P. 
Menon, Secretary to the Ministry of States, to the Nizam on the evening of 10 
September 1948. 
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7. Military Action if Necessary^ 


Well, gentlemen, I must warn you right at the beginning that I have no- 
thing veiy sensational to say. I have often addressed these press conferences 
and you have also suggested that we might meet more often. Well, I am 
glad to meet you more often. Whenever there is this kind of press con- 
ference it is so big that we lose all touch of sensitiveness. I do not know 
how it is possible to hold smaller press conferences. But I would really 
like to meet you all occasionally in an ofF-the -record way and discuss mat- 
ters and you can use the information but not as a kind of a statement or as 
quotation marks” etc. I can deal with a subject matter in that way, but 
when there is a large crowd, in becomes difficult to function that way. Yes- 
terday, it struck me that it might be a good thing for me to meet some rep- 
resentatives of the press more specially in connection with the Hyderabad 
situation. 

Although, ^ I say, I really have nothing new to say after my speech in 
the Assembly,- I have also nothing to add to that. But it might be in your 
minds there may be some questions or some doubts, and I may try to 
remove them. I shall only say this about the Hyderabad situation that what 
h^ moved us greatly in the past few weeks has been the mounting wave of 
isorder inside Hyderabad, and in some places acts of terrorism have occur- 
re . shall say this that everything that appears in the newspaper is not 
a waj s correct. There has been tendency to exaggerate events there. We 
ia\e ound on examination that some very lurid accounts, which have' 
’en gi\en ig headlines, had been greatly exaggerated. 

, , 2. owing for that, there is no doubt that the state of affairs in Hydera- 

nnt progressively W'orsening. Any person who does 
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that a little before in a speech at a Razakars meeting, a speaker had deman- 
ded that hands be cut off of a person they considered a traitor to them. And 
this poor Muslim’s hands were cut off and we have seen gruesome photo- 
graphs of this man minus hands. So, you see that the state of affairs in 
Hyderabad is sinking into a state of barbarity. Of course, where you have a 
kind of feudal autocratic regime, you have a strange mixture of certain 
old world courtesies on top, and soft living, and even some kind of culture 
to talk of which is very pleasant, but if you go a little below the surface you 
find other things which are completely different. And when this static state 
of things changes into a dynamic stage, then all the worst passions come 
out. In a more or less democratic system, there are plenty of evils, and 
there is no doubt about it, but on the whole, these extremes are avoided 
on either side. So, the real reason which impelled us at last to decide 
upon taking action was not fundamentally a political reason, although 
political reasons are important of course; it was this reason that 
inside Hyderabad and on the borders conditions were worsening and this 
was affecting the whole of South India. 

Naturally, we have been anxious to avoid anything happening or doing 
anything which might lead to a communal conflict. We have treated this 
question, as far as we could, apart from the communal tint, but we can’t 
entirely avoid facts of course, but we do want to continue treating it apart 
from the communal aspect. And I should very much like the help and co- 
operation of the press in that matter, that is, not to treat it on the communal 
plane, and lay stress on the political and other aspects of it and not give 
too much prominance to anything which might excite communal passion 
on cither side. I think it is most important to remember that any person 
who at a moment of crisis when the passions are roused docs anything which 
leads to or increases communal excitement docs a great disservice to this 
country and to his people. That is one appeal I should like to make to all 
of you and through you to all the people of this country. That applies not 
only to comments, but to the presentation of news as well to both. I am 
afraid that factor has not been borne in mind by some newspapers at least 
who have given great prominence and publicity to not only certain happen- 
ings in Hyderabad, reports of which have reached them, but certain re- 
ports which may not even have a basis in fact, or may have a much less 
basis in fact. Perhaps it was thought that this might induce the Govern- 
ment of India to take action. Of course, the Government of India appre- 
ciates what the press says, but it has to take a hundred factors into con- 
sideration, and the dominant factor is to see that in the short term, as nell 
as in the long term view, what we do is for the good of India and the Indian 
people as well as, I hope, of other people beyond the confines of India. 
No responsible Government can let itself to be flung into action which ma> 
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lead to disastrous consequences without the gravest thought given to the 
matter. We gave all this thought to this matter and it was only after that 
that we came to the conclusion that any further delay would lead to the 
very consequences that we wished to avoid. Inevitably, we had to come to 
this conclusion that we must put a stop to this business. And the way to do 
it we thought was for Indian troops to be stationed at Secunderabad where 
they were till February last, not very long time ago. So that is the position 
and that is the appeal I should like to make today. It was really to make that 
appeal that I wanted to meet you. 


Now, if you wish to ask me anything about this matter, I shall be happy 
to endeavour to answer your questions. 

Question; On Monday when you addressed the Assembly about Hyder- 
abad and Kashmir, you emphasised very strongly the necessity for avoid- 
ing^the communal aspect of the issue in dealing with it. But this morn- 
ing s papers carry Sir Muhammad Zafrullah’s statement which' has 
just been the other way.* Would it be possible for you to tell us some- 
thing to assure the public — that so far as the Union Government is 
concerned all precautions will be taken to keep this issue away from 
communal plane? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is just what I have been saying. However much 
we in India might wish to avoid passion or prejudice, the essential fact is 
^ Government s approach and the Pakistan Government’s 

rfT P^oWems are entirely different. I mean to say that the 
tidon nn Government is based on the theory which led to par- 
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in advance. So my reaction is that our troops are already there. If it be 
not a military secret, may I know what is the real position? 

J.N. : No. It is not a military secret that our troops are not there, except a 
few guards for our Agent General’s house, a handful of persons. 

Q : Have you received any reply to the final letter that was written to 
Hyderabad ? 

J.N. : We have received an acknowledgement of it, but not a reply. 

Q : Has any time limit been given to this ? 

J.N. ; This is a question which it would not be proper for me to reply. 

Q : Was any time limit attached by the Government of India ? 

J.N. ; No. In the letter we sent we had merely asked for this and that to 
be done immediately. There was no time limit. 

Q; Is it a fact that in the event of Nizam being overthrown, the Govern- 
ment of India favours putting up the Prince of Berar as Ruler ?“ 

J.N. : No. No such question has arisen for us to consider. Our own infor- 
mation is that the Nizam at the present moment is not functioning with 
any authority, but other authorities are functioning and he is very much 
under the control of those other authorities. 

Q : Have you made any arrangements to give us correct information 
about Hyderabad? How can we check whether the news is correct or 
not? 

J.N. : It is a very good question. I think the idea is to make some arrange- 
ments. That might be discussed by your representatives with the Ministry 
of Information. We always wish to help you to get correct information. 

Q : When operations actually begin, I believe the distribution of news 
will be under the G.H.Q, Is it not ? If so, we do not want the Infor- 
mation Department to be a second post office. 

J.N. : I agree that the machinery set up for this should be such as to avoid 
delay, 

Q : In view of what you say about Nizam not functioning, do we take 
it that 3'ou will let him continue after this ? 

J.N. : These questions do not arise. So far as we are concerned, right from 
the beginning we have stated that the constitution of Hyderabad and its 
internal functioning is a matter to be determined by the people of Hydera- 
bad. Our objective at the moment is to put an end to this disorder and bru- 
tality that are taking place in H3'derabad. And we propose to station our 
troops in Secunderabad. Now, all of this is a dynamic operation and when 
you launch any dynamic operations numerous consequences follow' w'hich 
you cannot foresee; and you have to decide then, in view' of these 

5. Growing disgusted with the situation the Prince of Berar gave up his position as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Nizam’s forces, while the second son of the Nizam, 
Prince Moa'zzam, advised him to be on good terms with India. 
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resultant consequences, as to what should be or can be done. But the funda- 
mental thing will be that the people of Hyderabad should have a change to 
decide their own future. 

Q : According to information received here, does the Nizam still retain 
any active control over the Army ? 

J.N. : Are you asking me if the Nizam has control over his Army ? 

Q : Yes. 

J.N. : How can I tell you exactly what the internal position of Hyderabad 
is, to what extent control is, to what extent it is not, with the Nizam? 
Generally speaking, one might say that his control over most public acti- 
vities in Hyderabad is excessively limited - to what extent he can influence 
it I cannot say. 

Q : Does the letter of acknowledgement promise a further reply from 
Hyderabad? 

J.N. : Yes. 


Q : In view of your desire to put an end to the state of disorder in 
Hyderabad, would you propose to station troops in Hyderabad, in the 
face of opposition from the Nizam? 

J.N. : You mean Secunderabad ? 

Q : Yes. 

J.N. : I said we intend to place troops there. 

9 : Even in the face of opposition from the Nizam ? 

J.N. : Well, we did not quite expect an easy march to Hyderabad or 
Secunderabad. 

Q . May I know what have the Government learnt in their handling of the 
T w ^ T problem from the past handling of Hurs, Khaksars and R.S.S.? 
• . . 1 do not ftink you can compare these at all. Of course, one learns 

enough to learn, but the thing is that this is 

really completely different. 
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ments, of course, as to what the relationship between father and son and 
husband and wife is. One gets news, but you don’t expect me as a Member 
of Government to dole out this news. 

Q : In the event of the Nizam refusing to offer facilities for our troops 
entering Hyderabad, do we force our troops or we wait for the decision 
oftheU.N.O.? 

J.N. : We march. 

Q : The non-nationals were removed from Hyderabad, were they removed 
by their desire or with the permission of our Government ? 

J.N. : They were removed by our consent, but at their desire. 

Q ; Supposing the subjects of the Nizam themselves set up some 
provisional government in the border territories, is it the intention of 
the Government to help them on the border ? 

J.N. : We do not know anything about a provisional government. 

Q : We understand that the Communists are in possession of about 
2,000 villages. How do you propose to deal with them?® 

J.N. : That I do not know. Surely that depends on what they do at the time. 
Q : It is stated in certain quarters, which news has appeared in the press, 
that the Nizam’s tactics at the moment is to delay the thing till the 
end of November when the Standstill Agreement with the Government 
of India ends, and that after that through the intermediary of some 
friendly foreign power, he could bring up the case at the next session of 
the U.N. Assembly. 

J.N. : You mean in 1949 ? 

Q : Probably, because after the next November session, if any foreign 
power raises the question the presumption is that the Government of 
India cannot take any military action. Has the Government of India 
taken any note of that position, or is it just a speculation ? 

J.N. ; It is both. We have taken no speculation in that respect. 

Q : Has the Government ever officially denounced the Standstill Agree- 
ment? That statement says that nothing in it should be taken to allow 
the entry of Indian troops to assist the Nizam in restoring internal order 
excepting in war time. May I take it that the Indian Government will 
denounce this agreement before sending troops ? 

J.N. : There is a clause safeguarding our own right of action. You see 
under Paramountcy there was a certain mutuality, that is the then Govern- 
ment of India undertook to give aid to the Nizam against his own subjects 

6. The Communists in Andhra entered into alliance with various subversive groups, 
and in the middle of J948 two districts of Hyderabad were practically controlled by 
the Communists with headquarters at Vijayawada. A parallel government was set up 
which distributed all land to the cultivators, cancelled all debts, fixed agricultural 
wages, and controlled the rates of interest which might be charged by moneylenders. 
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if necessary, and in return exercise the right of Paramountcy over him. In 
this Standstill Agreement when we say that, it is something which is not an 
infringement of the Nizam’s right. But we did not want to help the Nizam 
in putting down his subjects, which the old Government used to do ; if the 
Nizam asks us for aid to shoot down his people who might be agitating for 
some kind of free government, we are not prepared to help in that way. 
Q : Can the Nizam really say, “I accede to Pakistan”, and then 
further complicate the situation as our troops march ? 

J.N. : I do not think so. 


Q : May I know how is your statement just now that the Government 
of India is not going to do anything to the Nizam, compatible with 
Sardar Patel’s statement that the Nizam will go the way of Junagadh ? 
J.N : If I understand it, the Nizam is a person — Junagadh presumably is a 
place. 

Q . Presumably he meant the Nawab of Junagadh. You know some- 
times a place means a person. 

J.N. . Yes, as I said it is our object at the present moment a definite object. 
What happens afterwards depends on so many uncertain factors — you can- 
not say what exactly; but fundamentally, it will be the people of Hyderabad, 
we hope, that will decide various issues in regard to Hyderabad. 

Q. If fiidia decides to march into Hyderabad in spite of opposition by 
the Nizam’s troops, there is widespread apprehension that Razakars 
^ ''®i^8c^nce upon the Hindu population there. Have 

the Government of India thought over the problem and decided on cer- 
protect the population, if it is possible ? 
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J.N. : I believe it has. I do not remember the exact wording, but I think 
it has. 

Q : Then why did we not try to inspect or check the strength of the 
Hyderabad Forces?’ 

J.N. ; We have tried many things in the past. Some of them did not come 
off. Otherwise, these difficulties would not have arisen. 

Q : I first raised the question and again 1 impress upon you that since 
your statement there have been rumours; some say that Secunderabad 
has already been occupied; some say we arc only seven miles away; 
some say 20 miles; some say the Hyderabad Radio itself said it. 

J.N, : I am really surprised that wide awake newspapermen should believe 
anything and everything that is said. 

Q ; If there have been military operations, there should be an announ- 
cement. 

J.N. ; Of course, none, 

Q : If there is no operation, then also there should be an announce- 
ment. These rumours give rise to fears. 

Q : Will you be able to say why the Europeans and Americans arc leav- 
ing Hyderabad? 

J.N, ; There is no question of my being able to say anything about it. They 
arc leaving because of the progressive disorder and possible apprehension 
that it might grow worse. 

Q : If there is no question of your being able to say anything about it, I 
hope there is no question of fear on the part of the H.M.G. that they 
may get involved. Possibly, I think, they arc leaving for the safety of 
their lives? 

J.N.: Most of the Europeans there — I understand a large number of 
them — arc missionaries. I understand also that a fair number of them have 
decided to continue there in .spite of possible danger, but it was right that 
people should be informed and for those who wish to come away arrange- 
ments should be made for coming away. Nobody forces anybody to come 
away. If you w'ant to stay, you can stay. But for those wlio want to come 
away, arrangements arc being made. 
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Q : Is there any information as to whether there are any British officers 
or British personnel in the Nizam’s Army ? 

J.N. : 1 believe there are some officers, I am not quite sure whether they are 
retired officers. Probably they are people who belonged to the British Army 
before and who still continue. 

Q : Their services are not being utilised, I hope ? 

J.N. : I hope not. 


8. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


I thank you for your telegram of 11th September (No. 3464)- just received 
and appreciate the friendly spirit in which it is conceived. 

2. You may have seen the statement on Hyderabad which I made to Indian 
Parliament on the 7th August.'* Our High Commissioner in Karachi is 
being instructed to send you a copy. 

3. Wc have no aggressive designs on Hyderabad and such action as we may 
c compelled to take to restore law and order within the State will not be of 

our seeking, but the result of the refusal of the Government of Hyderabad to 
respond satisfactorily to the many proposals for a settlement made by us 
uring 1 C la^ one year and, more recently, to listen to repeated appeals 

to His Exalted Highness the Nizam in rcs- 
Governnif-n? Tcqucst for liis pcrsonal intervention'* and by the 

a peaceful scUlemenL ^ 
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4, We have taken every possible precaution to prevent communal trouble 
in India and are determined to safeguard the life, property and honour of 
the minorities to the best of our ability. Indeed, such action against Hydera- 
bad as may be taken by us will have been forced bn us largely by the neces- 
sity to prevent a further deterioration of the communal situation of which, 
due to the feeling roused by Razakar atrocities, there has for some time now 
been grave risk. I sincerely hope that, in Pakistan, you will take all possible 
steps to ensure communal peace. 


9. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
12th September, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have just received from the Governor General a copy of a telegram^ he 
has received from the Nizam in answer to his letter dated the 10th September. 

Rajaji would like to send a reply immediately. He has drafted a reply 
which Bajpai and I considered and slightly varied. 

I am enclosing copies of the Nizam’s telegram and the draft reply. I 
think it would be a good thing for this reply to be sent immediately. Not to 
reply to it might perhaps produce some impression against us later. Rajaji 
hopes that you will also agree to this being sent. Would you kindly get in 
touch with him by telephone and speak to him about it ? If you agree then 
immediate arrangements can be made to have it sent in the normal way by 
telegram. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Nizam staled once again that the Governor General should bring about an 
amicable settlement between India and Hyderabad on the basis of Hyderabad’s right 
to enjoy complete economic and fiscal independence. 
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Q : Is there any information as to whether there are any British officers 
or British personnel in the Nizam’s Army ? 

J.N. : I believe there are some officers. I am not quite sure whether they are 
retired officers. Probably they are people who belonged to the British Army 
before and who still continue. 

Q : Their services are not being utilised, I hope ? 

J.N. : I hope not. 


8. Cable to Liaquat Ali Khan^ 


telegram of 11th September (No. 3464)® just received 
Md appreciate the friendly spirit in which it is conceived. 
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4. We have taken every possible precaution to prevent communal trouble 
in India and are determined to safeguard the life, property and honour of 
the minorities to the best of our ability. Indeed, such action against Hydera- 
bad as may be taken by us will have been forced bn us largely by the neces- 
sity to prevent a further deterioration of the communal situation of which, 
due to the feeling roused by Razakar atrocities, there has for some time now 
been grave risk. I sincerely hope that, in Pakistan, you will take all possible 
steps to ensure communal peace. 


9. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
12th September, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I have just received from the Governor General a copy of a telegram^ he 
has received from the Nizam in answer to his letter dated the 10th September. 

Rajaji would like to send a reply immediately. He has drafted a reply 
which Bajpai and I considered and slightly varied. 

I am enclosing copies of the Nizam’s telegram and the draft reply. I 
think it would be a good thing for this reply to be sent immediately. Not to 
reply to it might perhaps produce some impression against us later. Rajaji 
hopes that you will also agree to this being sent. Would you kindly get in 
touch with him by telephone and speak to him about it ? If you agree then 
immediate arrangements can be made to have it sent in the normal way by 
telegram. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Nizam stated once again that the Governor General should bring about an 
amicable settlement between India and Hyderabad on the basis of Hyderabad’s right 
to enjoy complete economic and fiscal independence. 
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10. Police Action To End Terror’^ 


Our first year of freedom has seen much sorrow and suffering throughout 
the country. During this critical period, the Father of our Nation was 
snatched away from our midst, leaving us in deep anguish and sorrow. He 
was a constant source of strength to us and we always sought his guidance 
in solving all grave problems facing us. The goal set before us by Gandhiji 
can never be forgotten, whatever the difficulties the country may face in 
reaching the goal. What was this goal set out before the people of India by 
Gandhiji? He entrusted us with the noble mission of carrying peace to 
the war-weary world. He repeatedly warned us against swerving from this 
patli^, he had devoted his whole life to this noble mission. His martyrdom 
m t e cause of our unity should only inspire us with greater courage and 
strength to face the future and build it up on the structure of equality, frat- 
ernity and unity. 

Our country has a great past and her potentialities as an industrial 
coun ry is unlimited. India as an advanced and modernised country in 
j ^ role in shaping international affairs. Our 

^ hoary tradition and with this glorious past, can we not shape 
tfiie ^nned and set out by Bapuji? Let every man and woman in 

abilifv r ^ serve the nation to the best of his or her 

in bniw ° ^iway your energy in discussing minor issues, unite 

selS ZtiVe "" 

advinc^^^rTSi^f ^ magnificent job.= They are rapidly 

g fronts. This is an indication of our armed strength. I hope 
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the operation will end soon. I am pleased to see the absence of communal 
trouble ever since we entered the State.® 

As you all know, we tried for long to persuade the Nizam to join the 
Indian Union. But he was not prepared to do so. Time and again we tried 
to reach a peaceful settlement, butdn vain. Finally, we entered into a 
Standstill Agreement in December last, but the Nizam’s Government re- 
peatedly violated the clauses of this Agreement. With the legacy left to 
India by Gandhiji, who led our freedom struggle in a nonviolent manner, 
the Government of India could not think of a violent fight with any part 
of the country. Meanwhile, a handful of men spread their tentacles on the 
State and let loose a reign of terror there. The situation in the State deter- 
iorated rapidly, and almost everyday we received reports of acts of violence 
and atrocities perpetrated on innocent inhabitants of the State and of the 
border areas. Our patience was finally exhausted, and since Hyderabad 
was in no mood to come to an amicable settlement, we decided to act. I 
may add here that I am a man of peace and it was with the greatest reluctance 
we sent in our army. 

There has been much criticism of our Hyderabad policy — ^particularly 
the delay in sending in the troops. Well, if action had not been taken ear- 
lier, it was certainly not because we were weak. On the contrary, it is proof 
of the confidence in the strength and the power we had. There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that militarily Hyderabad is not a big question. The Hyderabad 
issue had other implications which we could not ignore. We did not want a 
recurrence of the communal trouble which the country has passed through 
a few months ago. The rapid progress of our army is no doubt indicative of 
our military strength. But it is more important for us to have a clear 
conscience. 

I have been asked why I have come to Bombay — a place which was 
likely to be bombed. I will not be sorry if Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
were bombed. I am saying this because the people have forgotten that 
the world is a wicked world and a calamity such as has been suggested might 
help the people face realities. 

The younger generation does not seem to realise that swaraj has been 
won with great difficulties. Although there are a number of distressing 

3. India’s intervention had the support not only of such British-controlled newspapers 
as The Statesman and The Mail but of leading Muslims in India, including the Nawab 
of Rampur State, Mahamed Usman, a former member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council, Begum Aizaz Rasul and Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, members of 
the Constituent Assembly. Sheikh Abdullah spoke of the “tyranny in Hyderabad’’. 
Mohamed Ismail, president of the Indian Union Muslim League, said on 15 Sep- 
tember : “The duty of the Muslims of India, as loyal citizens, at this juncture, is 
clear beyond any doubt whatever, and they are unreservedly with their other brothers 
in stoutly supporting the Government and its action.’’ 
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experiences in the country at present, the younger generation has no idea 
of the trials and tribulations involved in the achievement of freedom. Per- 
haps, if our cities were subjected to bombing, it would awaken the people 
from their slumber to the grim reality of a wicked world. The alternative 
of leaving the city and relieving the housing shortage is always open to 
them. 


We have a grave financial crisis facing us. The Central Government is 
in consultation with the provincial governments in evolving a scheme for 
arresting the rising prices. I appeal to those engaged in trade and commerce 
not to exploit the interests of the common man for selfish gains. I also 
appeal to the workers to keep aloof from hartals and strikes so that sup- 
plies can be kept up steadily and hardships avoided. I am also glad to see the 
recent statement made by Jayaprakash Narayan offering complete coopera- 
tion to the Government in solving the problem. I hope they w'ill all sink 
their differences at this juncture and help in building a mighty nation. 

There are many other disruptive forces which arc weakening the potential 
strength of our country. The issue of linguistic states is a very controver- 
sial issue. The Congress has already accepted the principle of linguistic 
provinces. But the question is whether it is opportune to raise the issue at 
the present moment, to create passions, sow seeds of dissensions and frit- 
ter away the strength and energy needed for the vital tasks of reconstruc- 
tion of the country. This issue will have to wait until major issues are solved 
and then all attention could be diverted to these matters. 

tv.- appeal to you all to give no place to communalism in your 

thinking. In the last communal riots in Bombay, as many as 50 .people 

were n led within an hour or so.'’ It pains me to find one Indian stabbing 

ano sr or no reason except that he belonged to another community, and 

bring a bad name to our country. Unlike Pakistan, we do not subscribe to 

problems is purely political, and those 

oommuual talk only help Pakistan in their vicious 

fiill^nfi” The Government is trying their level best to give 

mLZ n minority communities and grant their legitimate dc- 

police j future of the Maharaja of Kashmir or the 
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Si T in the Govern- 
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dance of the world. nnmemorial message of nonviolence for the gui- 
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11. Cable to C. R. Attlee^ 


During debate on Hyderabad in House of Commons yesterday, Mr. Bevin 
is reported to have said: ‘I regret, as everyone must, that in this new Do- 
minion — India — a warlike spirit has developed’. If Mr. Bevin has been 
correctly reported, I should like to express my surprise and to make most 
emphatic protest against wholly unwarranted and incorrect assertion. It is 
Hyderabad, not India, which has shown warlike spirit, witness bellicose 
and provocative utterances of members of Hyderabad Government and 
Razakar leaders and warlike preparations against India, e.g., smuggling of 
arms by air of which you have knowledge.^ We have unimpeachable evi- 
dence that as early as last October, Hyderabad was negotiating with cer- 
tain Americans for purchase of military planes and training of war pilots. 
In spite of all this and mounting brutality of Razakars inside State and on 
our borders, we carried on negotiations for months with utmost patience 
in hope that peaceful solution might be found. As sign of our goodwill 
towards United Kingdom, we kept His Majesty’s Government informed, at 
every stage, of both factual development and our intentions. I can only dep- 
lore that our forbearance in the face of persistent provocation from Hydera- 
bad and attitude of friendly confidence in your Government should have 
been so misunderstood by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as to evoke, in Parliament, a statement which is not only 
contrary to facts but prejudges the issue now before the Security Council 
and is calculated to prejudice us by marking India as aggressor in the eyes 
of the world. 


1. New Delhi, 16 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Hyderabad Government had been financing and encouraging illicit import of arms 
and ammunition by air, road and rail. Spies and agents of the State were operating 
at many centres in India and abroad arranging for the purchase and transport of 
war materials to Hyderabad. The Cotton episode had brought to light organised 
attempts by paid agents of the Nizam, with the connivance of Pakistan to send arms 
to the State. Reports had also been received of the seizure by Indian police of arms, 
ammunition and other essential goods which were being smuggled into Hyderabad. 
In Pune, the railway police seized a large consignment and arrested two persons 
suspected of being spies of the Nizam’s Government. In Bombay, the police stopped 
12 trucks loaded for Hyderabad containing spare parts of machinery. A parcel of 
daggers and knives were found. 
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1. The Hyderabad Situation^ 


The recent developments in Hyderabad are compelling us to come to cer- 
tain decisions in the near future. It is therefore necessary to consider every 
aspect of this question so that any decision we may make should be wise 
and beneficial. There is always a slight chance of people being swept into 
hasty action in a moment of success. . 

2. The first thing to remember is that our action was supposed to be a 
“police action” against a recalcitrant State. We did not call it war and we 
must not therefore do anything now which might indicate that we consider 
it as a war against a foreign state. Indeed, we do not consider it as a foreign 
state, whatever its strict legal position might have been since August 15, 

3. In view of this we cannot treat it as a conquered territory which used to 
be a foreign independent state. If we do so, our previous assertions would 
be doubted and our conduct challenged and criticised, 

4. What have we gained from these operations in Hyderabad? We have 
achieved our principal objectives, that is, the stationing of our troops at 
Secunderabad, Bolaram, etc., and the banning and disbandment of the 
Razakars. We have further gained something that is even more important, 
that is, the establishment of the fact that the Government of India is the 
dominant and paramount authority so far as Hyderabad is concerned, and 
in fact so far as all states in India are concerned. That is a great gain which 
cannot be challenged now anywhere. 

5. Our troops are going to remain in Secunderabad, etc. Therefore, it is not 
possible for any major trouble to arise in future in Hyderabad. We are in 
a position to control any development there. Not only are our troops there, 
but they are there as a result of a complete defeat of those opposed to them. 
There can be no question of any other elements in Hyderabad rebelling or 
creating trouble on a large scale against us. 

6. Therefore we have firmly established our position and our paramount 
status. Everything else is rather secondary to this and need not affect the 
situation much. 

7. Having secured this position for ourselves, we should look at all other 
matters in this context, and we can afford to consider them from the larger 


1. Note, 17 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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viewpoint of the present and future good of the people of India as a whole. 
We have in fact a certain latitude and a certain choice. That choice should 
be exercised in a way to strengthen our basic position in India and abroad, 
and to improve and stabilise the communal situation in India. The victory 
in Hyderabad itself has contributed to this, and if we follow it up in the right 
spirit, we can go far in strengthening India’s position and solving some of 
our present problems. 

8. We can thus afford to be generous, as all our essential interests are safe- 
piarded, and the so-called generosity is really a furtherance of our self- 
interest. Any narrow-minded and vengeful approach would lead to a cer- 
tain amount of bitterness and ill-will in India and criticism abroad. We 
would lose the stature when we had the chance to impress the world. On 
the other hand, a far-seeing and generous approach would, far from weaken- 
ing us, strengthen us in every way and redound to our credit. It would go 
a long way in reducing the communal tension not only in the Indian Union 
but also in Pakistan. It will give greater security to the minorities wherever 
they might be. It would undermine the policy which Pakistan continues to 
pursue apmst us and I think that it would improve our position in Kashmir. 
Abroad it would mean a feather in our cap. 

H position is that the Nizam continues to be the ruler of 

these powers in 

is still til f Situation that has arisen. Though in law and theory he 

t on w P^'^^riess and can only func- 
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appear to be childish. Difficulties will continually arise in the course of the 
next few days or weeks and so long as we do not take clear decisions. The 
Nizam has banned the Razakars. We are all in favour of their banning. 
But do we recognise the Nizam’s authority in this respect? Undoubtedly 
in law he had that authority, and in fact our army was still far from him 
when he issued the order. Are we to say that he had no business to ban them 
and that we shall ban them afresh ? He is forming a provisional or caretaker 
government. Are we to allow it to remain in being, though without autho- 
rity, or are we to put an end to it and say that no such thing can be appoin- 
ted by the Nizam or can function ? This is quite apart from any wrong step 
that ,the Nizam or that Government might take. 

10., A somewhat comparable case is that of the Mikado in Japan.^ He 
suffered final and full defeat in a terrible war. He was the ruler of an inde- 
pendent country which was defeated by another country. That other coun- 
try or countries were in a position to deal with him and with Japan as they 
liked. They chose to keep the Mikado though his powers were strictly 
limited. A new legislature was elected with the normal powers of a legis- 
lature. At the same time MacArthur® apparently had the right, as the 
General of the occupied forces, to take such action as he considered neces- 
sary for the security of the country and to veto any action taken by the 
legislature. (I am not quite sure of the position), 

11. The present case of the Nizam in Hyderabad is different in many ways 
from that of the Mikado and Japan. But all the differences are in favour of 
the Nizam and Hyderabad. We were not at war. Hyderabad was not, accor- 
ding to us, independent but in some subordinate position to India and 
military operations lasted just four and a half days before surrender. Here 
I might add that the surrender is only of the Hyderabad State Army to our 
army. I do not quite see how the Nizam as such can surrender to us, that is 
the Paramount Power. 

12. With this background in view, let us consider what we should do. It 
appears to me that we should say or to do nothing which might be inter- 
preted to mean that we are treating Hyderabad as a conquered territory 
which we can dispose off as we wish, even during a temporary period. We 
are committed to giving an opportunity to the people of Hyderabad to 
decide their future. A certain time might elapse before they can do so. Dur- 
ing this period we have to be careful not to function as conquerors. For a 


5. Hirohito (b. 1901); 124th Emperor of Japan; Regent. 1921-26; succeeded to throne 
in 1926; author of several books on marine biology. 

6. General Douglas MacArthur (1880-1964); Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Anicrican 
and Filipino forces in East Asia, 1941-51; after Japanese surrender in 1945 became 
Allied Commander of Japan till 1951; Commander of the U.N. forces in Korea, 
1950-1951. 
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viewpoint of the present and future good of the people of India as a whole. 
We have in fact a certain latitude and a certain choice. That choice should 
be exercised in a way to strengthen our basic position in India and abroad, 
and to improve and stabilise the communal situation in India. The victory 
in Hyderabad itself has contributed to this, and if we follow it up in the right 
spirit, we can go far in strengthening India’s position and solving some of 
our present problems. 

8. We can thus afford to be generous, as all our essential interests are safe- 
guarded, and the so-called generosity is really a furtherance of our self- 
interest. Any narrow-minded and vengeful approach w’ould lead to a cer- 
tain amount of bitterness and ill-will in India and criticism abroad. We 
would lose the stature when we had the chance to impress the world. On 
the other hand, a far-seeing and generous approach would, far from weaken- 
ing us, strengthen us in every way and redound to our credit. It would go 
a long way in reducing the communal tension not only in the Indian Union 
ut a so in Pakistan. It will give greater security to the minorities wherever 
ey might be. It would undermine the policy which Pakistan continues to 
pursue against us and I think that it would improve our position in Kashmir. 
Abroad it would mean a feather in our cap. 

H position is that the Nizam continues to be the ruler of 
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appear to be childish. Difficulties will continually arise in the course of the 
next few days or weeks and so long as we do not take clear decisions. The 
Nizam has banned the Razakars. We are all in favour of their banning. 
But do we recognise the Nizam’s authority in this respect? Undoubtedly 
in law he had that authority, and in fact our army was still far from him 
when he issued the order. Are we to say that he had no business to ban them 
and that we shall ban them afresh ? He is forming a provisional or caretaker 
government. Are we to allow it to remain in being, though without autho- 
rity, or are we to put an end to it and say that no such thing can be appoin- 
ted by the Nizam or can function? This is quite apart from any wrong step 
that ,the Nizam or that Government might take. 

10., A somewhat comparable case is that of the Mikado in Japan.® He 
suffered final and full defeat in a terrible war. He was the ruler of an inde- 
pendent country which was defeated by another country. That other coun- 
try or countries were in a position to deal with him and with Japan as they 
liked. They chose to keep the Mikado though his powers were strictly 
limited. A new legislature was elected with the normal powers of a legis- 
lature. At the same time MacArthur® apparently had the right, as the 
General of the occupied forces, to take such action as he considered neces- 
sary for the security of the country and to veto any action taken by the 
legislature. (I am not quite sure of the position). 

11. The present case of the Nizam in Hyderabad is different in many ways 
from that of the Mikado and Japan. But all the differences are in favour of 
the Nizam and Hyderabad. We were not at war. Hyderabad was not, accor- 
ding to us, independent but in some subordinate position to India and 
military operations lasted just four and a half days before surrender. Here 
I might add that the surrender is only of the Hyderabad State Army to our 
army, I do not quite see how the Nizam as such can surrender to us, that is 
the Paramount Power. 

12. With this background in view, let us consider what we should do. It 
appears to me that we should say or to do nothing which might be inter- 
preted to mean that we are treating Hyderabad as a conquered territory 
which we can dispose off as we wish, even during a temporary period. We 
are committed to giving an opportunity to the people of Hyderabad to 
decide their future. A certain time might elapse before they can do so. Dur- 
ing this period we have to be careful not to function as conquerors. For a 

5. Hirohito (b. 1901); 124th Emperor of Japan; Regent. 1921-26; succeeded to throne 
in 1926; author of several books on marine biology. 

6. General Douglas MacArthur (I8S0-1964); Commander-in-Chief of the American 
and Filipino forces in East Asia, 1941-51 ; after Japanese surrender in 1945 became 
Allied Commander of Japan till 1951; Commander of the U.N. forces in Korea, 
1950-1951. 
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short time, of course, the Military Commander will be in charge, but even 
during this time our mind should be clear about the next step towards which 
we should work. I think that if any major change is to be made in regard 
to the deposition of the Nizam or the removal of his dynasty, this should 
be left to the Constituent Assembly. Our action at this stage would mean 
prejudging the issue and would be too intimately connected with our mili- 
tary victory. At the same time I feel that it would probably not be proper 
for the Nizam to continue as Nizam. 

13. While, therefore, I would hesitate to depose him, I would like him to 
abdicate. (All this is subject to development and the possibility of our get- 
ting some concrete proof of the Nizam’s misbehaviour). 

14. It should be possible, I think, to induce the Nizam to abdicate. A 

commission or a council of regency might then be appointed to function till 
such time as elections are held and a constituent assembly formed. This 
comimssion or council of regency should have, I think, a son of the Nizam, 
c ^ ^ president and some other members who may be drawn 

rom Hyderabad or outside. But a number of them should be Hyderabadis. 

council can function in civil matters subject to the 
Ti ^ till such time as reasons of security demand 

^ j of course be the inherent authority of the Paramount 

Power in regard to any major matter.’ 

Some such solution would be in keeping with our previous state- 

It wnuHr "'T people generally in India with our bona fides. 

been rath ^ ^ impression in the Middle East countries which have 

Ser W I also be received as ivell in 

oiner foreign countries. 

cXnvlrU^Z tantamount to treating Hyderabad as a 

bad arrn^r We claim the people of Hydera- 

?eiL oftrat\rh against us. 

rtT:afS“;:, Hydcrabals.a.e as 

dences found TLimT development takes place or some incriminating evi- 

’ give wLTvtr"™; 'l™ I’r 

arrest of Kasim Ra7vi sinri i • ” f however issue definite order for the 

trial. chief lieutenants, who should be put up for 

interml’^tructure 'and ^ ®^tent, the 

with. Only where military nec2y‘'o/sL^T interfered 

y or security reasons make it essential. 

The legal position was that fhfa ivt' 

ail his old powers, but couJd not <^ontimwd to be the ruler of Hyderabad with 
that had arisen. powers because of the military situation 
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should any variation be made. The old functionaries should continue, 
except in very special cases where they are considered definitely harmful 
and occupied key posts. The changes. made by or through the military re- 
gime should be as few as possible,® Changes in these matters should come a 
little later from some internal authority which has been established with 
our goodwill. 

19. This is a note for consideration so that our minds might apply them- 
selves to certain aspects of the questions that face us in Hyderabad. 

8, The Army Commander announced that the Administration would be carried on 
according to existing laws under his control, subject to such modifications as may be 
considered necessary from time to time to meet exigencies of changing situation. 


2. To Valfabhbhai PateF 


New Delhi 
17th September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Very important developments are taking place in the Hyderabad situation 
and I think it is necessary for some of us to meet as soon as possible to con- 
sider them and lay down our line of action. Indeed it may be necessary for 
the full Cabinet to meet. But in any event, I think, a committee of the 
Cabinet should function to consider day to day development in the Hydera- 
bad situation. 

The broadcast^ that Laik Ali made last night addressed to me requires 
some kind of a reply. What that reply should be will have to be considered 
by us and the reply should be made as early as possible, possibly tonight. 

Then against the intercepted message that we have got from El Edroos 
has also to be considered and our action determined. For the present that 
action can only be a continued advance of our forces but avoiding all 
firing unless they are opposed. 

The legal and constitutional position of our civil administrators in 
Hyderabad is a delicate and ticklish matter. We have to avoid any appearance 
of conquest as such or of any kind of incorporation of these areas in the 
Indian administrative machine. We have said that we have gone for the 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. In his broadcast Laik Ali pinned all hopes on the United Nations which admitted 
the Hyderabad case on 16 September. He referred to Nizam’s offer of plebiscite under 
the supervision of the United Nations to decide accession. 
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sake of law and order and inevitably we have to look after the civil adminis- 
tration.® The question is a difficult one and will require very careful hand- 
ling. For the present it should be made clear that the responsibility is that 
of our Military Commander and any civil administrator functioning in the 
area deals with him and only through him with the Government of India. 
That is a military solution of a temporary character due to the exigencies 
of the situation. As soon as the military situation is cased the matter will 
have to be considered in a different light. Every step that we take has to be 
considered with a view to external reactions and the Security Council. 

The civil life in Hyderabad has to continue as normally as possible. 
What arrangements, financial or other, have to be made for this have to be 
seen to. 

I am inviting some members of the Cabinet to meet me in my office in 
External Affairs at 6 p.m. today to consider all these matters as well as any 
others that may be necessary. I hope you will be able to come then. Among 
our officers I am asking Bajpai, V.P. Mcnon, H.M. Patel, and H.V.R. 
lengar to come. The Ministers invited are — yourself, Baldev Singh, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Matthai and Neogy. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

of fodia had stated that its approach to the problem of Hyderabad 
nad been governed by their general policy towards Indian States. The proposed return 
intn H *0 ®®ounderabad was for restoring law and order. The entry of troops 
y era a State was essentially police action rather than a military operation. 


3. Telegram to K. M. Munshp 


mpmseSives^of hi^dd^M^^^^^ 

behalf of Hyderabad before U.N tarity c'on”°T T 

ztr 

Hyderabad ae well as by Syd:“w S.tXt”paris.‘'”. ” 

1. N» Delhi, IS Sep, e„, bee ,948. File No. 3(7, .UN-1,48. M.Eah, & C.R., N.A.I. 
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4. Telegram to K, IVI. Munshi^ 


Received your telegram of nth. We would like you and General Rajendra 
Sinliji to visit. Delhi after few days for consultations with us and to inform 
us of local situation. Till then we do not propose to come to any final deci- 
sions and ..present provisional arrangements should be carried on without 
any commitments,^ Please keep us informed and tell us when you think 
both of you can conveniently come to Delhi having regard to local situation. 

•1. New Delhi, 18 September 1948. File No.3{7)-UN-I/48, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

.2. The Indian Army command proclaimed to the people of Hyderabad; “As soon as 
our task is completed the people of Hyderabad will be given the opportunity to decide 
their future, both as regards the internal government and the relation with India.” 


.5. The New Hyderabad^ 


Comrades and friends, 

I am going to speak to you about Hyderabad. You know already the swift 
developments that have taken place there, in the course of the last five days. 
You know that the action that our Government undertook in Hyderabad 
has achieved its object. Our troops are in Secunderabad cantonment. The 
Razalcars, who did so much mischief during the past few months, have 
been banned and are being disbanded. New problems now face us, and 
we shall have to deal with them wisely, keeping in view the well-being of all 
the people of India, including Hyderabad. 

It is natural that we should rejoice at this swift termination of this action, 
that we undertook after prolonged and painful thought and much delibera- 
tion. As I have repeatedly said, we are men of peace, hating war, and the last 
thing we desire is to come into armed conflict with any one. Nevertheless, 
circumstances, which you know well, compelled us to take this action in 
Hyderabad. Fortunately, it was brief and we returned with relief to the 
paths of peace again. We rejoice at the splendid way in which officers and 
men of our armed forces have carried out this work like true soldiers, with 

1. Broadcast from New Delhi on 18 September 1948. A.I.R. tapes, N.M.M.L. 
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skill, expedition and forbearance, strictly observing all codes of honour. 
What has pleased me most during these past six days is the splendid res- 
ponse of our people, both Muslim and non-Muslim, to the call of restraint 
and discipline and the test of unity.^ It is a remarkable thing, and one 
which is full of good augury for the future, that not a single communal in- 
cident occurred in the whole length and breadth of this great country. I am 
deeply grateful for this. I should also like to congratulate the people of 
Hyderabad who, during these days of trial, kept calm and helped the cause 
of peace. 

Many persons warned us of the risks and dangers that we faced and of 
the communal trouble that might besmirch our land, but our people have 
falsified these prophets and demonstrated that when crises come, they can 
face with courage, dignity and calm. Let this be an example and a pledge 
for the future. Henceforth, let there be no talk or hint of communal anta- 


gomsm. We must bury the false doctrine and the ignoble urges that have 
given rise to this antagonism and build firmly the united India for which 
we laboured for long in the past, and in which e\’ery Indian, to whatever 
religion he might belong, has equal rights and opportunities. We rejoice 
today and rightly, but let us remember that a great nation and a great people 
do not lose their balance, whether in adversity or in success. We have faced 
many adversities and overcome them. We have to face success also without 
getting intoxicated by it. We must take this opportunity to consolidate our 
real gains, those gains in unity, goodwill and mutual forbearance. 

I should like, at this moment, to appeal to the people of Pakistan, our 
countrymen till yesterday and still as near to us, to cast aside fear and sus- 
picion and to join us in the works of peace,® 

... people of Hyderabad, both Muslim and non-Muslim, I should 

like to send my greetings. 

It has been a sorrow to us that there should have been armed conflict 
among the people of this country. Happily, that is over, an evil course was 

owe y e ru ng clique in Hyderabad, and that led to this unfortunate 
conflic I am glad that His Exalted Highness, the Nizam, realised that he 
had acted wrongly and had been misled and that he wisely retraced his steps.« 


2 . 


4 . 


welcomed the step and rejoiced that the trouble hac 
of India for a weeV single communal incident over the \vhoI< 

had ten tmnS; Government of IndL 

LiiS w of evil in Hyderabad. 

aroLed in Pakistantn^ ft? September ; “Intense feelings have beer 
Hyderabad. Actual luiiif ^**'*0*^® of J’cuf Government tovvardi 

which it will nroduce w!?? ‘on .and inevitable chain of reactions and repercussion: 

me NiLm sS tto “'P’os've sitSation.” 

Hyderabad’s destinies” He rih ■ ^®®^ored my freedom to deal witli 

withdrawal of the Hyderabad CO Government and announced the 

oi me Hyderabad complaint from the Security Council. 
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He is to be congratulated for acting rightly, even at this late hour. Much 
misery and complication of issues might have been avoided if this right 
action had been taken a little earlier. But I do not wish to speak of the past 
now, and Ldo not wish any one to harbour ill-will any more. 

We have stated clearly that the future of Hyderabad will be determined 
in accordance with the wishes of her people. We shall stand by that dec- 
laration that future, I am convinced, lies in the closest association with 
India. History, geography and cultural traditions bear witness to this fact.' 

For the present, our Military Commander will be incharge of Hydera- 
bad, for much work has to be done before normality is restored. He has 
been charged by us to interfere as little as possible \vith the normal life of 
the people of the State, in town and village alike, which must go on as be- 
fore. As soon as this immediate task is over, other arrangements will be 
made and later steps will be taken for the election of a constituent assembly 
which will determine the constitutional structure of Hyderabad. 

I would repeat that we do not consider, as we have hot considered in 
the past, Hyderabad as something different or alien from us. Our people, 
whether Hindu or Muslim, are our kith and kin, and sharers wth us in the 
great heritage of India. Jai Hind. 


6. To F. R. R. Bucher^ 


New Delhi 
20 September 1948 

My dear Roy, 

I saw somewhere that the Razakars who had been arrested in Hyderabad 
were not being treated as prisoners of war but as ordinary prisoners. That, 
I suppose, is right. Still I hope that the treatment given to these people in 
prison will be decent and no attempt will be made to harrass or otherwise 
humiliate them. It is a bad policy to hit people who ar/ down. It should 
be our attempt to win over the people of Hyderabad in every way. 

I was surprised to see in the papers the figures of casualties in Hyderabad. 
I do not know why it was considered necessary to publish them. 

I am sorry to learn that you have been unwell. I hope this was temporary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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7. To F. R, R. Bucher^ 


New Delhi 
21st September 1948 

My dear Roy,'. 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th September. 

I entirely agree with you that the task in Hyderabad entrusted by 
Government to the Armed Forces has been both speedily and successfully 
concluded. I have already expressed my , appreciation to Lieut-General 
Rajendrasinhji and his officers and men but I know that in a task of this 
kind the staff work at Army Headquarters . is of the most vital importance. 
What subsequently appears simple is really the result of very hard work 
previously done. You as Commander-in-Chief and your headquarters 
staff were responsible for this fine piece of orgam'sation and Government 
have appreciated this greatly. I shall be glad if. you will convey my appre- 
ciation and the Government’s to your staff and all others concerned. 

I give below the message which I should like you to convey to your 
staff: 


The successful operation in Hyderabad has evoked appreciation and 
admiration all over the country. On behalf of Government I have expressed 
our appreciation to Lieut-General Rajendrasinhji and his officers and men, 
ut the real appreciation has come from ever}' quarter of India and from 
every class of our people. 

While we appreciate the work done by the Army in the field, it is well to 

remember that such an operation requires staff work of the highest order. 

he burden of this staff work fell on the Commandcr-id-Chief and his 

.general Staff and they carried out this work with an efficiency that has 

een amply deinonstrated by subsequent events. The public docs not see 

t observc the subsequent consequences resulting 

on Hip pa i 5“pcess of an operation however depends primarily 

ted nndprf^t!^' ^ and the appreciation of every aspect of a complica- 

in Staff under the leadership of the Commander- 

difficult and ^ ^ with a rare and thoroughness which resulted in a 

practice relatfv^t^^ cated operation appearing and actually becoming in 

which results There is _a certain artistry about such planning 

ties On behalf coordination of various activi- 

congrmulSe l/^ I like therefore to 

•Headrartrs^n f ““der-m-Chief and his General Staff at' Army 
neaoquar ers on this very fine piece of work. ’ ’ . 

troops which^ icorffinrf satisfaction at the behaviour of our 

g to aU reports, was beyond reproach, and which 


L J.N. CoUectioxL, 
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showed a sustained discipline and restraint. This apph'es to our Air Force 
also. The Defence Forces have added yet another example worth following 
to their fine traditions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To F. R. R. Bucher’^ 


New Delhi 
21st September 1948 


My dear Roy, 

This morning’s papers announce that Kasim Razvi is likely to be sent to 
Delhi for trial. I do not know whose decision this is. I think it would be 
better for him to be kept somewhere in Hyderabad State preferably not in 
Hyderabad city, for the present. His transfer to Delhi will give him greater 
notoriety. I think that even when a trial takes place it should be in Hydera- 
bad State. But this matter can be considered later. For the present it would 
be better for him to be kept in Hyderabad State. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


9. To Vallabhbhai PateF 


New Delhi 
21 September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

This morning’s papers announce that Kasim Razvi might be sent to Delhi. 
I hardly tliink this wotild be wise. Certainly, for the present it would be 
desirable to keep him in Hyderabad State, preferably not in Hyderabad 
city. Later it might be decided what steps are to be taken against him. His 
trial should also, I think, later take place in Hyderabad State and should 
be a relatively short one. We have got entangled in the intricacies of the 
Godse trial” here, which is unfortunate. 

1 . Sardar Patel's Correspondence 1945-50, Vol. 7, p. 249. 

2. It took nearly four months since the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi to 
complete the preparations for the trial of Godse. 
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I have just received a letter from Rajaji® in which he suggests that it will 
be very unwise to bring Razvi to Delhi or to have his trial at this stage. He 
should be kept detained for the present. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

3. Rajagopalachari advised against to'ing Razvi. He felt that Razvi should be detained 
until the time Hyderabad got a proper form of Government. “We hand him over to 
that Government. He should be a military prisoner somewhere in C.P. or Madras 
and treated courteously.” 


10 . To F. R. R. Bucher^ 


My dear Roy September 1948 

^ ‘r I >“>™S for England, I an. an- 

xious that before I go cerlain mailers should be cleared up and some loose 
ends should be tied. 

xvith^M^^ Hyderabad, I have suggested to Rajendrasinhji to come here 
for consultation. Munshi is lying Ul and may not be able to 

weTas h'tTp f officials of our States Ministry as 

cominn Hyderabad and presumably they will be 

that RaieSaS/J! m”" ^ it necessary 

their report T hn^p^ oome here when V.P, Menon and others present 
out that Vp explain this to him and point 

drasinhji’s' visit to DeffiTless^necSa^^T^ 

get well. necessaiy. They need not wait for Munshi to 

and^SbWfesSrib" 'poT^omf '“"f 
purely on the defensive exceotintLy^" r ^ 

Sitreps daily announc^ nett? nfr doctor where we had a setback. 

twomonths^re oTSSr 

in our minds as to what we hive £fto 

I think we should have a meetinflf «ip n' r 
to consider this question Pirf hpf ^ Defence Committee fairly soon 
question. But before we have the Defence Committee meeting 


I. J.N. Collection. 
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or round about that time, we should have a consultation with our comman- 
ders in Kashmir. Thimayya and Sant Singh^ might be sent for and a meeting 
arranged at which of course General Cariappa would also be present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Sant Singh (b. 1903); commissioned in the Indian Army, 1925; served in the Punjab 
Regiment in the North West Frontier, 1926; commanded the 2nd Bihar Regiment 
in World War II; commanded the 4th Indian Infantry Division, 1948; Master General 
of Ordinance at Army Headquarters; G.O.C. Eastern Command, 1953-56. 


11. To Asaf Ali" 


New Delhi 
22 September 1948 

My dear Asaf, 

I have just received your letter of the 19th. The Hyderabad operation was 
a miracle in many ways and it has achieved very real results. It was a mira- 
cle chiefly because of the calm that prevailed everywhere. The gains are a 
very substantial cooling down of the communal tension and the fading out 
of the fear that consumed people. I think also that the ever-present possi- 
bility of war with Pakistan has also faded out. 

On the other hand it has been amazing how the foreign and specially the 
British press have attacked us. The expectations were falsified, their proph- 
ecies proved untrue, and they were angry. 

It is now almost certain tliat I go to London on the 5th October and 
later to Paris. There is not much time left now and these 12 days are going 
to be terribly busy for me. I want to settle many things before I go. So, 
much as I would like to see you, I would not advise you to come here just 
now. 

Love, 

Yours, 

Jawahar 


1 . J.N. Collccdon. 
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12. To Henry F. Grady^ 

New Delhi 
September 22, 1948 

My dear Dr. Grady, 

It was a great pleasure to receive your letter of August 20 and to have news 
of you and Mrs. Grady. We have missed both of you very greatly since you 
left, and not only we but so many others in New Delhi. 

As you must be aware, wc have had rather exciting times here. We have 
been criticised in the American and British press for our action in Hyderabad, 
We took that action after the most careful thought and when we were con- 
vinced that to delay it would be to injure not only the cause of India but the 
cause of peace generally. Subsequent events justified us. This speedy action 
has resulted in some solid gains, A difficult problem, which might at any 
time have led to grave consequences, has been solved. Communal tension 
in India is far less than it has been durmg the past year, and there is a 
feeling of security and stability. As you laiow, there was sometimes a vague 
talk of war between Pakistan and India. The possibility of this has become 
remote. Thus the situation in every way has become more stabilised and the 
whole atmosphere of India is more peaceful. I am quite sure that what 
wo did was right. 

I am thinking of going to London on the 5th October by 'Air India. 
Unfortunately, this line does not pass through Athens, otherwise I would 
have had the opportunity of meeting you and Mrs. Grady again. How- 
ever, I hope that sometime or other wc shall meet again. From London I 
may go to Paris for a few days. I expect to return by tbc end of October.- 

With affectionate regards to you and Mrs. Grady. 

Yours sincerely,- 

, , XT ^ ,1 • Jawaharlal Nchru 


13. To O. P. Ramaswami Reddiar^ 


My dear Mr. Rcddiar, September 22, 1948 

whiclf h' 

gges c lat power should be taken to retire compulsorily 
L File No. 7(n8);48-PMS. 

pulsorily retire ptbHc scTOnt^'^cSanyu!!:'' emergency powers to com- 
India was suspect. ’ ^ a > the Muslim employees whose loyalty to 
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undesirable public servants. You had in inind specially Muslims [having 
sympathies with' Hyderabad. That particular question does not arise now 
at all after the conclusion of the Hyderabad operation. Indeed it should 
be our endeavour now to be as generous as possible and not to take any 
steps which might be criticised as being communal. The last ten days have 
shown that we have little to fear from any Muslim intransigence in India. 
We should therefore try to- win over- Muslims to our side even more than 
before. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Kingsley Martin^ 

New Delhi 
September 24, 1948 

My dear Kingsley, 

Thanic you for your letter of September 3.“ 

I am sorry I was hard on you and perhaps unfair in my letter'* to Doro- 
thy .*-We are living through difficult times and it is often difficult to see things 
in proper perspective.® 

I shall be going to England soon and I look forward to meet you there. 
This might interest you. I sent to Rajaji, our Governor General, Low’s® 
cartoon’ about Gandhiji and me which appeared inThe Evening Standard of 
September 15. This is his reply : 

1 . J.N. Collection. 

2. Kingsley Martin wrote that “your remarks in your letter to Dorothy makes me want 
to assure you on one point. I certainly do not take information from anyone hostile to 
India. I am far too fond of India and too. concerned with her welfare to do that. 
I am sorry 3’ou should have found factual errors in anything wo have published. 

3. See post, Miscellaneous section. 

4. Dorothy Woodman, companion of Kingsley Marlin; author of Republic of 
Indonesia (1956), TJie Making of Burma (1962) and Himalayan Frontiers (1969). 

5. Kingsley Marlin had stated in an article on Hj'dcrabad in New Statesman and hation 
that the Indian Union should look “benevolently” at the legal position of the Nizam. 

6 . David Low (1891-1963); cartoonist and caricaturist; worked for r/tc Bulletin (Sydney) 

1911-1918. The Star (London) 1919-26, The Evening Standard, 1927-50, and The 
Daily Herald, 1950-53; joined The Manchester Guardian in 1953; author of several 
books including Low's Annual (1908), Lions and Lambs (1928), A Cartoon History of 
Our Times (1939), Years of iVrath (1949), Low Visibility (1953), The Fearful Fifties 

(1960), and Autobiography. . ... 

7. In this cartoon on Hyderabad the shadow of Mahatma Gandhi was beckoning 

Nehru and sajing: ‘Not that way, my son.'' 
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“It is a very good cartoon even -for Low. Keep it with your curiosities. 
But we are in a sad pass. If the substance is in our favour, we are up 
against legalities, paramountcy, lapse and all that. If the law is in our 
favour, then morality is brought up against us. If both are right, then 
they say our non-violence is against us. Every way or some way we are 
wrong. We have put Bapu aside. So the western democracies have 
taken him up. There is some compensationi” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


t5. To H. S. Suhrawardy^ 


, The 24th September 1948 

My dear Suhrawardy, 

Thank you for your letter of 21st September. The events that have taken 
p ace in Hyderabad have suddenly opened out a new picture of communal 
peace and harmony. The Muslims of India deserve every congratulation 
for the part they took in this business. I think that the main result of the 

Hyderabad affair has been this consolidation and a great lessening of the 
fear complex all round. 

People in Pakistan may feel hurt and angry, but I am sure that even our 
relations with Pakistan wiU tend to improve now. 

fiifc Muslims who were arrested or kept in detention during 

nuJ ^ released if this has not already taken 

Se^;.ntTr to effect were issued several days ago. In 

this has not been done, ' 

movfnSl ^ Unltimately it is the 

only but we have 

per^nallv^^!^!:^°^r"^^ desire to be unjust or ungenerous to him 

we have to nrnrp owever, is full of revolutionary possibilities and 
we uave to proceed cautiously anyhow. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

L J.N. Collection. 
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16. To Sri Prakasa^ - . 

New Delhi 
The 24th September, 1948 

My dear Prakasa, 

Thank you.for your letter of the 17th September and your cheque for Rs. 
250/-, Which has been sent to the Flag Day Fund. 

I have already suggested to you by telegram to come here on the 3rd 
October. I intend leaving . Delhi on the 5th forenoon. Inevitably I shall be 
very busy during the last few days. Nevertheless I would like to meet you 
and I am glad you- are coming. If you are not keen on-staying anywhere else 
I would like you to stay with me. 1 have suggested the 3rd as I may be out 
of Delhi on the 1st and a part of the 2nd. 

The dramatic events which took place in Hyderabad have had far-rea- 
ching consequences. Probably most people do not appreciate all these con- 
sequences and are just full of the sensation of a military victory. As a mili- 
tary victory it was not much in the sense that there was not much fighting. 
It was, however, a remarkable piece of organisation and coordination. 

Once for all we have solved the problem of the paramount authority 
of the Central Government in India all over India. Of course, we do not 
want any paramountcy in the old sense of the word but it is clear that no 
dissident element is going to be permitted to challenge the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The biggest gain, however, is in the communal sphere. Suddenly the 
communal temperature of India has gone down very greatly and both the 
Hindus and the Muslims feel easier in mind and more secure. The sense of 
fear of strange and disastrous happenings is gone. I do not think we have 
had that sensation for the last year and a half at least. I have received a 
vast number of telegrams of congratulation ; a very large number of these 
have come from Muslims in India. They are genuinely relieved.® All this is 
a great gain. 

Then again we have demonstrated that even in case of external stresses 
and strains the communal situation can hold. This is important not only 
from the practical point of view but even more so from the psychological. 
We are relieved of a nightmare. There is now no great chance of any very 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Non-communal nature of the action had been proved by the absence of commu- 
nal trouble in India and Hyderabad. Statements and messages had been sent 
to the Prime Minister and the Governor General by Muslims, responsible individuals 
and organisations, throughout India and Hyderabad. Restoration ot order and public 
confidence in Hyderabad had been welcomed by Muslims all over India, The communal 
situation which threatened deterioration due to the Razakar atrocities had imp^o^'cd. 
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big exodus from East Bengal to West although some kind of exodus contin- 
ues largely due to economic reasons. 

The possibility of war with Pakistan has become remote. Perhaps you 
who arc in the heart of Pakistan do not quite appreciate this when you see 
the wild propaganda that is going on there. That wild propaganda may 
lead to conflict, but I am quite sure that the chances of conflict have receded 
greatly. 

So we have good reason to congratulate ourselves over for this affair. 
My only fear is that we may overstep the mark as people do in a moment of 
success. 

You recommend to me earnestly that we should adhere to the 15th 
June drafts.® I am afraid your proposal is completely divorced from reality, 
fhc June 1 5th position was a highly unsatisfactory position and full of the 
germs of future conflict. It would be folly at this stage to agree to something 
which may mean future conflict. It is indeed impossible to do so for any in- 
dividual or Government of India. Even the Nizam does not suggest any 
such thing. If we try to do it there would probably be an internal revolution 
in Hyderabad and we will have to use our Army against our own people. 

No, I am quite convinced that this June 15th position is totally inapplicable 
now. 

^ But 1 agree with you that we should move cautiously and act with gener- 
osity subject always to certain basic principles and positions. We are trying 
to do this in spite of a popular outcry for extreme steps. 

Love, 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3 . 


drawn up two drafts of agreement which 
Indian tinin ^ rejected by the Ni2am. Under the proposed agreement, the 
of aeJeSn ^-n f Hyderabad Government on the basis 

d'c internal ° r affairs and communications, prescr\’ing 

my o he Slate on other matters by a responsible government. 


17. To the Nawab of Chhatarfl 


My dear Natvab Sahib, September, 1948 

the events IK^dcrabad ^ agree with you that 

Hyderabad have been most gratifying. The most hopeful 


!• J.N. Co'Jcclion. 
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feature has been the way complete peace was maintained all over India 
dunng a time of stress and trial. This is a good augury for the future. I am 
quite sure that the communal situation has greatly improved and the old 
sense of fear is disappearing. 1 hope we shall build upon this an enduring 
edifice of peace and security for all. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaliarlal Nehru 


18. Hope of Communal Peace^ 


Friends and comrades, 

I do not know whether it is intentional or by design that we have fixed this 
function for today. Be that as it may, it is a great day. It is good that we 
are opening this market® on this auspicious occasion. Today is the first 
day of Mahatma Gandhi’s jayanti and we should remember him today 
particularly.® 

The complete peace in the entire country during the police action against 
Hyderabad has shown the world that we have expunged communalism 
from our midst. 

It is wrong fo suggest that the Government look a hasty step in Hydera- 
bad. A great responsibility was put on the Government, particularly on 
nte in taking the decision. For months we considered the matter. Tliere 
\yere even complaints that we were delaying and lenient. In flagrant viola- 
tion of all international conventions arms were smuggled into Hyderabad 
by air. No country With any sense of self-respect would have tolerated it. 
But we kept quiet because we did not want to do anything wliich might 
even slightly upset things. 

Conditions however worsened. There was a fear of great disturbances. 
Then we realised that we had to view the problem from a new angle. We 
knew that if we did not take any action conditions would worsen. The re- 
sult of the operation shows that our action was timely. 

1. Speech at the opening ceremony of the Lajpatrai Municipal Market, Delhi, 25 
September 1948. Based on reports in The Hindustan Times and Indian iVews 
Chronicle, 26 September 1948. 

2. The market, built at a cost of Rs. 11 lakhs, had 1933 stalls for rcfugc;is. 

3. The Mahatma Gandhi birth anniversary celebrations started on 25 September for 
a week ending on 2 October. 
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Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs wholeheartedly supported the Government 
decision. Still more gratifying was the fact that, contrary to all wishful 
thinking that there would be commimal bloodshed in India and Hyderabad, 
not even a single major incident was reported from any part of the country 
on military action in Hyderabad. It clearly shows that our people stood 
behind us. 

I congratulate the people, particularly the Muslims, for exemplary be- 
haviour, and a commendable sense of understanding, I also congratulate 
the refugees who forgot, at least for a while, all their miseries, and stood as 
one man behind the Government. 

Some foreigners criticized the police action in Hyderabad for being in 
contravention of Mahatma Gandhi’s principles and teachings.* I am glad 
that they have so much regard and praise for Gandhiji and his ideology, 
but I am constrained to observe that they did not care to understand India’s 
point of view. Had we waited any longer the poison of communal hatred 
an ear would have spread in the whole body politic of this country. 

The greatest danger which affects a nation is fear. When a" nation is full 
0 ^ ear, it does m^y wrong things. Fear makes tis cowards and also aggre- 
^ animal attacks a human being only when it is afraid 
of hun, nations who are afraid do a lot of detestable, things. 

Pni-- gripped India and Pakistan. It was more acute in 

of fear made us do many acts of bestiality. A great and 
g nation would never have committed the acts of August 1947. ' 

Thev Pakistan.- Read the Pakistan papers. 

vou^rempS? falsehood. All of you are residents of Delhi. Do 

26 27 and 2Sf\n^^ g imtoward oreurred in your city' on August 25, 
paners it wnc ' t ^ ^ know conditions were normal. But in Pakistan 

Delhi were were serious disturbances and the streets of 

Sct TL liri^fJ ™ written on the sub- 

Have vou the people, 

commlf nLS nrlt H " ^«^ion ? While 

it was written in Pakista^ ” ‘u and Hyderabad during the police action, 

7 IT J ^ ^ bloodbath was -going on 

in HyderLa°d m aSrfft“^‘n of outsiders, who criticize us for our action 

our country as a result of^our^oliSfaSr-^^^S ^ 

lives and eliminated a great LrT of th? • ' saved countless 

politic. It has not onlv nt ^ poison which was affecting bur'body 
not only benefited us but will benefit the people of Pakistan, 

under the on account of ihe police action. T/ie 

force had decided the issue stated “superior 

But .f Uie issue of might has been decided, ’(he™ oL^ht S'*’"®- 


not.” 
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if they think coolly. It goes without saying that, if India is well and puri- 
fied of this poison and fear, it will also have its effect in Pakistan. 

Millions were ruined as a result of the disturbances last year. It may be 
that we were not able to do much for them because of our weakness or 
because circumstances were beyond our control. But slowly we are mar- 
ching ahead. Is tarah tai ki hain ham ne manzilen, gir gae, gir kar uthe, uth 
kar chale? .... 

I want to take your minds to last year’s events. In those months there 
was darkness all aroimd us. There was only one brilliant star — Mahatma 
Gandhi — lighting our path and showing us the right way. I know that but 
for liis light we would have gone astray. But though that light is no more 
with us in the physical sense it can never be really extinguished. In our 
ignorance we may not see it. Whatever respect and influence we command 
in the world during modern times, we owe to him. We can hold our heads 
high in the world because of Gandhiji’s name.- So long as we remember that 
and look to that light for guidance, we will be able to overcome our difficul- 
ties. ■ • ' ' 

I am glad that I am inaugurating this market today. We have done eno- 
ugh of destruction in our time. Now is the time to devote ourselves to con- 
structive activity. Jai Hind. 

5. We have crossed many a milestone. In the process, while we stumbled and fell 
yet we got up and resumed the journey. 


19. To P. M. S. Blackett^ 


New Delhi 
September 26, 1948 

My dear Blackett,^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th September. It was a great pleasure to 
have you and your wife to stay with us, though I am afraid I was an absen- 
tee host for most of the time. 

I happened to see your report soon after you gave it. Tlie Defence 
Minister had just received it and he and I were going by air to Bombay to 

1 • J.N. Collection. 

2. (1897-1974); British physicist, awarded Nobel Prize for Physics, 1948; Professor of 
Physics at University of Manchester, 1937-53, at Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, 1953-65; President, Royal Society, 1965-70, author of MllUary and 
Political Consequences oj Atomic Energy, Lectures on Rock Magnetism and Studies 
of U'ar. 
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welcome the new cruiser® that had come in. So I had time in the plane to 
read the report and I did so. I am very far from being any -kind of an expert 
in such matters. But I must say that I liked your entire approach to the 
problem as well as the general conclusion you arrived at. I am glad that you 
gave reasons for your approach and your conclusions. 

The Hyderabad affair has been very successful from many points of 
view, apart from the military aspect. There are three substantial gains: — 

(1) All the Indian States and their rulers, as well as all other feudal and 
semi-feudal elements in India, have fully realised that they cannot oppose 
in any v/ay the central authority. Quite apart from Hyderabad, we were 
having plenty of trouble with some of these rulers, although it did not re- 
ceive much publicity. Many of them were just waiting to show their hand and 
were secretly intriguing. What had happened in Hyderabad has suddenly 
pricked their bubbles, and they are very cooperative indeed now. Many of 
these States are full of petty feudatory chiefs and big landowners with exe- 
cutive powers. These people were very troublesome. 

(2) This is the most important gain of all. The religious-communal 
situation has suddenly improved very greatly. Both the Hindus and the 
Muslims were full of fear and apprehension of each other. The Hindus 
suspected the Muslims of sabotage and other misdeeds. The Muslims in 
India, and you will remember that there are 35 millions of them, were 
^raid of what the Hindus and Sikhs might do to them. The fact tliat 

this period of.stress and strain, made the Hindus 
Md Muslims realise that they had litUe to fear from each other. The result 

time them?. ™ Vuur. For the first 

and Muslimt! solidarity, whatever the causes, among Hindus 

and we do not the situation .has improved very- greatly 

maloMroubie! ' can lead m any 

no Lance aUlTs^fara^ Pakistan have become remote. There is 

Pakistan might ’be nn . ^ But there was always . a fear that 

baLgrourof action. The whole 

psychology among their° ^ based on that and they have created a 

ing how their newsnaoerniT " ^tiinks in terms of war. It is astonish- 

lies about conditioL in India. RLentl^aT thet^''^’*'^ 

were filled with storip<; nf newspapers in Pakistan 

Delhi and other cities ^nd the streets of 

August, when probably you werrL ^ the last week of 

lute calm in Delhi and not tbp n^' ^ niatter of fact there was abso- 

eim and not the smallest incident. So aiso elsewhere. Again 

tons displacement, was^W .class cruiser with 7030 

nagstiip of Uie Indian Navy from 1948 to 1978. 
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during the Hyderabad operations, wild stories were put in Pakistan without 
the slightest basis of fact.^ Imagine people reading these stories day after 
day, they are bound to get terribly excited and their excitement might lead 
to anything. During the Hyderabad operations, the Pakistan press and 
radio announced from day to day that the Hyderabad armies were invading 
India. When the Nizam’s surrender came, it was a terrible blow to people 
in Pakistan, who had been led to expect from day to day that Hyderabad 
was winning. 

.1 think now definitely that there is hardly any chance of war between 
India and Pakistan. Of course the Kashmir issue remains and it is a diflicult 
one. There also the U.N. Commission has come to some conclusions which 
are unfavourable to Pakistan. Their ceasefire proposal was accepted by us 
and rejected by Pakistan. 

So it can be truly said that this brief Hyderabad affair has led to very 
substantial gains all round. 

I intend starting for England on the 5th October, I hope I shall meet 
you and' your wife during my stay there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Javvaharlal Nehru 

4. Dawn and Sind Observer published fantastic stories about Hyderabad under 
sensational headlines. 


20, To Eamon de Valera^ 


New Dellii 
September 26, 1948 

My dear Mr. de Valera, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th September. 

The Hyderabad affair has been much misinterpreted in the English 
press. It has in fact led to very substantial gains in peace and security in 
India. The whole atmosphere has been cleared and the various religious 
communal groups have a sense of security and fellow-feeling. I think ulti- 
mately it will lead to far better relations with Pakistan. It is very good of 
you to congratulate me on the happy termination of the Hyderabad dispute. 
We shall certainly be generous, although indeed there is no question of 
generosity when we are dealing our own people, who must have equal 
rights. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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21. To O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar^ 

New Dellii 
October 2, 1948 

My dear Premier, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th September, enclosing a copy of a 
report from the Special Branch, C.I.D., on the communist activities in 
Hyderabad State. We are fully aware of the situation there and our army 
has orders to deal with it effectively. The report, you have sent, is a very 
vague report which does not help very much. It is elementary in some res- 
pects, as when it deals with communist principles and ideologies. The 
C.I.D. Officer is apparently unaware of the fact that a good part of the world 
has accepted this ideology in varying degrees. 

The rest of the report is an enumeration of all kinds of evil deeds per- 
formed, presumably, by Communists when they were in conflict with the 
Hyderabad State. 

The question of how to deal with this communist menace is important 

enough and is engaging the attention of the Government of India. But a 

va^e kind of report like the one you have sent, is not the kind of report 

which normally intelligence men should send. It does not contain any act- 

\ml or factual information but is merely a report in regard to a number of 

things that are said to have happened. Nothing can be checked or vetted, 

and a report, which cannot be checked because it has no specific examples, 

IS a a report. It is apt to mislead and create a wrong impression. We 

have always to be on our guard against the implications of such reports. 

• A wnting this because I have found a tendency to be vague and to 

judge of events without finding out if they actually took place. The Intel- 

ige^ epartment should be asked to present facts and not opinions. 

occurrence which indicated to me how dan- 

in"!!!!? conclusions from vague rumours. On the 15th 

HenZ!' 'f telephoned to our Southern Army 

oner-ition a great deal of alram at the course of military 

Presidenr!f that there was danger to parts of the Madras 

d d ^nd you had deman- 

you ^ know on what information 

kind. Inii ^^oause at no time was there the slightest danger of this 

clock-^Yo^k rernd ^ military operations proceeded with 

Forces wilhin^?” ^ brought about the surrender of the Hyderabad 

ages which could h alarmed and sent mess- 

Secw?u,ffi^ May I suggest that you might 

sending messages v/hl^h^ exercise some restraint in 

numg messages which may upset plans already laid down. 

Yours sincerely, 

I- J.N. Collection, Jawaharlal Nehru 
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22. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


London 
5 October, 1948 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I had a telephone call from Padmaja from Hyderabad, She said that our 
army was doing a fine piece of work. The politicians were too busy with 
politics to think of doing much else. The position in the rural areas was still 
fairly bad, that is, Hindu hooligan elements were misbehaving. 

We have made arrangements for a special secret cypher betvyeen External 
Affairs and wherever I might be. So if you wish to send me a secret message 
ask Pai to arrange it. No one in the Cypher Bureau here or in the London 
High Commissioner’s office will understand it. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence, 1945-50, Vol. 7, pp. 257-258« 
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1. Cable to Liaquat All Khan^ 


I have received your telegram No. 2414 dated 28th June, I should like 
to point out that I have not called your Foreign Minister an indecent per- 
son. What I stated in my previous telegram was that your representative at 
the Security Council had made statements which seemed to me to surpass 
all limits of decency and veracity." These statements not only referred to 
particular incidents but were in the nature of general charges against the 
Government of India. They were made in public about public occurrences 
and my Government resented them greatly. We repudiated those statements 
there, and we repudiate them again. I regret that you should consider what 
I have said as a challenge to the personal honour of your colleague. There 
is nothing personal in what I have written. So far as 1 am concerned, I 
don’t see what useful purpose can be served by further correspondence 
on this point. 

The Garhi Habibullah incident that you give itself demonstrates that 
where we have found that an error has been made on our behalf we admitted 
it immediately. I do not understand your connecting the Indian Army 
with the R.S.S., or any other group. I have not seen an iota of proof against 
the Indian Army anywhere. The fact that sections of the population have 
left parts of Kashmir State has nothing to do with our Army but is due to 
the tactics adopted by hostile forces who carry on incessant propaganda 
against our army and themselves drive away the people before being com- 
pelled to withdraw by our forces. 

I regret that you have again decided not to send any answer to the ques- 
tion I had put to you about the regular Pakistan Army fighting against our 
forces in Kashmir State. 


1. New Delhi, 1 July 1948. File No. KS-55/48, Ministry of States, M.H.A. 

2. ZafruIIah Khan had charged that the Indian Army had started an all-out offensive to 
obtain possession of western Kashmir. He warned that “unless immediate steps are 
taken, Pakistan will have no option but to change her policy of minimum regular 
force” in Kashmir, and undertake a counter-offensive to prevent India from over- 
running Poonch and Mirpur districts. This would inevitably lead to the "most 
bloody fighting’’ which Pakistan has tried to avoid. He also alleged that Indian 
Army and Air Force had been reinforced on a large scale. 
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2, ToS.M. Abdullah^ 


New Delhi 
2 July 1948 

My dear Sheikh Saheb, 

A recent special issue of the BlUz has a long message from its Kashmir corres- 
pondent. There are references in the Blitz to the boycott of the U.N.O. 
Commission and so on and so forth.^ I think that whatever the motive of 
the correspondent, he is doing an ill-service to our cause. There can be no 
question of a boycott when governments are concerned or indeed of any 
kind of demonstration or ill-will. Many of us still seem to think that we are 
living in the old agitational period with a foreign government, as when we 
boycotted the Simon Commission. The position is entirely different when a 
government as such deals with the matter. It was open to us to tell the U.N. 
Commission not to come to India. They would not have come then, 
But of course serious consequences would have flowed from our stopping 
them. It would have been an affront to the United Nations as a whole and 
the merits of the Kashmir case would have been put aside and a new inter- 
national offence charged against us. For this reason we could not possibly 
tell the Commission not to come. All we could tell them clearly was that we 
adhered to the position taken up by us in the Security Council and that the 
Commission will have little to do here. But if it came we would confer with 
it and explain our position further. That was the only attitude we could 
adopt. It is a firm and clear attitude and at the same time not a discour- 
teous one. 

I hope, therefore, that nothing will be said or written or done in Kashmir 
which goes against the attitude that we have adopted. Perhaps, you will- 
be good enough to explain this to your colleagues. As you know, I intend 
coming to Kashmir specially to discuss this matter with you on the 7th. I 
am writing to you now just to keep you in touch so that you might give 
necessary instructions to your colleagues and workers. A wrong word or a 
wrong act may injure our cause. 

It is clear that the Commission is coming as a Committee of Good 
utticej that is, seeking to advise us privately and to do nothing else. 

o not think it is open to them to receive any representations or 
petitions or indeed to hold any kind of inquiry. They can only deal with the 
India and Pakistan who are the principal parties to the dis- 

w ^ in- accordance with the wishes of the Go- 

vernment of India and no further. 


1. 

2 . 


J.N. Collection. 

insisted upon a boycott of the U.N. Com- 
mission, when It would visit Kashmir, 
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Our Minister in Switzerland as well as Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, who is 
in Geneva, have met the Members of the Commission there and have sent us 
a report which is not unsatisfactory. One of the Members of the Commis- 
sion is a great Sanskrit schol ar. All the members are at present reading hard 
my last book, The Discovery of India. They are anxious not to say or do 
anytliing which might irritate us. We should equally avoid irritating them. 

Our party intends to reach Pathankot on the 7th morning at about 8.30. 
We do not propose to go to Jammu. After the opening of the bridge we shall 
come back to Pathankot and then fly to Srinagar. It would be good if you 
and Bakshi could meet us at Pathankot, paiticipate in the celebrations, and 
then fly with us to Srinagar. 

I shall return early on the morning of the 8th to Delhi. During my stay 
in Srinagar I should like to have an opportunity to talk to the Maharani. 
I do not want to go out to dinner anywhere. That takes a lot of time which 
can be more usefully employed. Gopalaswami Ayyangar would be coming 
with me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. First Meeting with the U.N. Commission^ 


The Commission was received by the Right Honorable Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru: a thin man, small of figure with a beautiful face, deep, dark 
eyes, small, refined hands. He spoke with us about the economic 
problems of India, about the movement of people away from cities 
to villages — a movement quite the reverse of that in Europe ^mak- 
ing industrialization difficult. He spoke, too, about the eight cultures of 
Delhi. And as he spoke he seldom raised his head to look into our eyes. 
Nor did he utter a word about Kasluuir. 

!• No record of informal meetings Nehru had with the U.N. Commission is available. 
The accounts given by Josef Korbcl, Chairman of the Commission. ^ in his book. 
Danger in Kashmir, are printed here. When any point in his account differs from the 
considered stand or opinion of Nehru, it has been explained in footnotes. July 
194S. Danger in Kashmir by Josef Korbcl (New Jersey, 1954), pp. 122-123. 
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4. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
16 July 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th July about the U.N. Commission, 
The Pakistan papers have been constantly referring to our troops as enemy 
troops for the last many months. The members of the Commission are 
quite convinced that the Pakistan Army in considerable numbers is func- 
tioning in Kashmir. Indeed the Chairman told me tonight that Pakistan 
had admitted the presence of three brigades of the Pakistan Army in 
Kashmir.^ 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Pakistan Foreign Minister, during a meeting with the Commission, admitted 

that three brigades of regular troops of Pakistan had been fighting in Kashmir since 
May 1948. Pakistan later gave excuses that troops had been sent as India’s spring 
offensive threatened her security, that she did not want to be faced with a fait acco- 
mpli in Kashmir and that she wanted to prevent the influx of refugees. < 

5. Cable to Josef KorbeP 


I have carefully considered the resolution of the Commisrion® which in sub- 
stance, corresponds to a resolution^ adopted by the Security Council of the 
U.N. on January 17th, 1948 in the course of which the Government of India 
were asked to take immediately all measures within their powers calculated 
to improve the situation and to refrain from making any statements which 
might aggravate the situation. In my reply to the Council I stated : "The 
Government of India have never faltered in their desire or in their endea- 
situation.” This is still the position of my Government 
an t e Commission may rest assured that, consistently with their rights 
under international law and the Charter of the United Nations, the Go- 
vernment o India will continue to endeavour to give effect to the Commis- 
sion s requests. 


17 July 1948. File No. L/P&S/13/1934, I.O.L.R., London. 

>5 July, to take measures 

to improve the situation and refrain from making statements which might aggravate 

from doine or^MrmUt’-”” January 1948, asked both India and Pakistan to refrain 
them to inform the which might aggravate the situation and requested 
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6. To Lord Mountbatten^ 

New Delhi 
28th July 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

I returned last evening from my Madras tour and received your letter of the 
15th July.2 Thank you for it. We are all very grateful to you for all the good 
work that you are doing in England on behalf of India. Amrit Kaur has 
met me after her return, and she gave me a full account of the happenings 
at the other end in which you have played such an important part. 

The U.N.O. Commission have had long discussions with us and I have 
met each member separately and informally. The question we set out to 
prove, that is the complicity of Pakistan in Kashmir, hardly needs any proof 
now; indeed the Commission have privately told us that the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Pakistan has admitted this. Zafrullah Khan told them privately that 
Pakistan had three brigades in Kashmir. If that is so the whole case which 
Zafrullah Khan built up before the Security Council collapses. Believing 
this, yet the Commission hesitate to say so officially or publicly. This is I 
suppose a product of the "League of Nations-mind” which according to 
you Noel-Baker possesses. It is this mind, I suppose, of ignoring realities 
and bypassing truth that led to the failure of the League of Nations. 

I quite understand that Attlee is terribly overworked. I do not want to 
add to his burdens, nor do I want Krishna Menon to rush up to him fre- 
quently. I am grateful to Attlee for the facilities he had given to Krishna 
Menon to approach him whenever needed. That is enough for us. What 
I was a little afraid of in this particular matter was that Noel-Baker and 
theDomim'ons Offices might deal with it in a slow and formal way which 
would delay matters greatly. 

I should very much like to be present in Bombay when the new cruiser 
arrives there. I shall certainly try to do so. 

I am even more anxious than you that I should go to England next 
October. I know that, apart from other and weightier reasons, it will be good 
for me to get out of India and take a more distant view in perspective. I 
am indeed proceeding more or less on the basis of my having to go. Yet so 
many uncertainties face one that it is a little difficult to be sure of what will 
happen. 

My visit to Madras turned out to be an astonishing success from every 
point of view. The popular reaction to it was stupendous. I saw a good 
deal of the Nyes^ and the more I saw them the more I liked them. I am 
very glad he will be coming to Delhi later in the year. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Mountbatten wrote that Noel-Baker had a question asked in the House of Com- 
mons to try to establish H.M.G.’s attitude towards gun-running by private aircraft 
between Hyderabad and Pakistan. 

3. Sir Archibald, the Governor, and Lady Nye. 
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7. To Lord Mountbatten’^ 


New Delhi 
August 9, 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th July which has reached rne today. 
As I have already written to you, there has been general appreciation 
in India of Attlee’s speech in answer to Winston Churchill. 

Thank you for sending me the programme of the dinner given to Krishna. 
I wish you could have sent me the speech delivered by Edwina, or some re- 
port of it. I am glad Krishna had this recognition of his services. You 
know how iiighly I think of him and of the work he has done. Unfortu- 
nately a few persons go on maligning him. This would not matter much 
but for the fact that Krishna is frightfully sensitive. 

I have read the letter you have written to Rajaji about new Indian deco- 
rations. I confess this subject is a little beyond my understanding. I am 
prepared to agree to anything wliich does not definitely go counter to the 
Constituent Assembly resolution. But you know how strongly some of my 
colleagues feel about this matter. .1 shall have a talk with Rajaji and he will 
no doubt discuss it with others also. 

I am enclosing three press cuttings. One is a statement we have issued 
m answer to an article attacking Lockhart and to some extent Bucher.^ The 
other two aie specimens of Pakistan writings.® 

The U.N. Commission has not communicated with us since it went to 
Karaclu, and I do not know how their mind is working. Meanwhile, infor- 
ma ion reac es us that, regardless of this Commission or any other matter, 
T? concentrating in ever larger numbers in Kashmir terri- 

tn V supposed to be about two divisions there now. The idea is 

Valiev fronts but more specialty on the Kaslunir 

tioninp^ in considerable part of the Pakistan Army is func- 

operations^ British officers conducting the 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L 

George CunnighE 

Indian Cabinet. The artickTheld deliberately withheld from t 

letter had been revealed hv r d recently that the contents of t 

note stated that G.N.C.I.P. The Government’s pre 

official use of it. However he had^ P*'‘vatc one, Lockhart was not obliged to ma 
Staff. ’ ^ communicated the contents to the other Chiefs 

3. Sec ante, pp. 89-90. 

feTLTdSS Kashmir. I 
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In spite of all this, the Pakistan Goveriwidiit continues to refuse to ans- 
wer our straight queries. We put to them the news that had appeared in 
the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore about Pakistan admitting to the 
U.N. Commission that they had a large body of regular troops in Kaslunir 
since May last. We asked them to confirm this or deny it. Further we asked 
them that if this statement was true why we were not informed in May last 
that they had sent their troops. Our High Commissioner in Karachi called 
on ZafruIIah Khan. Zafrullah Khan replied that this was a complicated 
matter and he would like the High Commissioner to write to him about it 
and he would also answer in writing. Thereupon our High Commissioner 
wrote to him. The answer that came stated that communications between 
the Pakistan Government and the U.N. Commission were secret and could 
not be divulged. Can you beat this for evasiveness ? It is of course an ad- 
mission and Pakistan newspapers now have adopted the line that if this is 
true, which they say they do not know, then Pakistan is justified in sending 
troops there. A week ago a series of articles came out in the Pakistan papers 
denouncing me for stating that Pakistan armies were fighting in Kashmir, 
which, they said, was an absolute falsehood. 

Few persons, I suppose, want war between India and Pakistan, certainly 
I don’t. But it is equally obvious that we can hardly carry on diplomatic 
relations or continue sending military stores to Pakistan after these disclo- 
sures. If there is a withdrawal of diplomatic representatives, there is bound 
to be a rapid dcteiioration in the situation. 

Gracey, from various accounts,is playing a very important part in all these 

operations for Kashmir. 

Hyderabad, it seems to be clear that the Nizam is not in a position to 
do anything at all against the will of the Ittehad and the Razakars. Because 
of his little spurt with Mirza Ismail, he has been sat upon heavily and he 
has submitted.® I enclose Mirza Ismail’s statement. Two days ago there was 
another attack on a railway train by Razakars just across the border. 

You are in Broadlands now and I do hope that you and Edwina arc 
having a real holiday, though I rather doubt it, 

I should like to be present in Paris for the opening of the U.N. Assembly. 
That means the 21st September. The Premiers’ Conference will probably 
be held about the 11th October. I have to be back anyhow by 20th October 
or soon after. How I can manage to be away for all this time is not clear 
to me, in view of all the developments that are taking place here, try to 
ignore all this and still think in terms of visiting England. 

5. In his statement on 9 August 1948, M irza Ismail said his cflorts to bring about a settle- 
ment between India and Hyderabad had been “nullified by the infiucncc of extremist 
Clements in Hyderabad, particularly by the Ittehad-ul-Muslimecn members of the 
Council”. He appealed to his compatriots to work for a peaceful solution to the 
problem. 
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The Constituent Assembly began here today and the next month is going 
to be a very heavy one. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


8. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


- ^ . August 12, 1948 

Nan dear, 

I have just received your letter of the 2nd August. 

I am sorry to be so vague about your programme and mine. But circum- 
stances are so inchoate that it is extremely difficult to be definite. 

things are marching to a crisis with considerable 
rapidity. Wars and rumours of wars fill the air. Indeed there is 
something more than a rumour. Hyderabad, though slightly disintegrat- 
^°'^^"tually barking and wants to bite. In Kashmir, 
hrpaV ^ ** rowing almost all her strength openly and blatantly in order to 

ProbflViiv uTfi, Commission’s presence, 

here qnH w ^ of the next few days the U.N. Commission will be 

in a nnciti^ propose to do. I rather doubt if they are 

One nossibhhv^°^ ° future developments leading to a big conflict. 

end of tSr™oMh°hte “,2;“ I'Trsrnp”'’'""® “ 

come back to India And i meets, stay for a few days and 

miers’coiJerence to London for the Pre- 

consultatiom Ishall 

the U-N.^Asse4bly^4S^^ considered at 

shall send Bajpai. ^ to go. I think in any event! 
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I am enclosing a folder giving some of the new Gandhi stamps. 

The Mountbattens have been of great help to us during the last few 
weeks in London. They have made a difference in the British Government’s 
attitude and policy. They are bitterly hated in Pakistan now and Dawn 
writes the most virulent articles about them. Every 10 days or so Edwina 
telephones to me from London and thereby wastes a lot of money. 

We had a party here in our new house this evening to meet the-rnembers 
of the Constituent Assembly. A large crowd assembled. The hpuse^ has 
plenty of space both indoors and outdoors for a party • 'L’ "-'* S. 

, /i-f Yours, 

K; /'•' Jawahar 


9. Issues and Prospects^ 


Jawaharlal Nehru: It does not correspond with our 'mentality to wage 
wars. We had the British here for 150 years and fought for our indepen- 
dence by peaceful means, and not by arms. Now that we have achieved our 
goal, we find we must fight against people who for so many years have 
lived here with us. We have always been for a united India, but when we 
saw no other solution than partition we accepted it. It should be so natural 
to have with Pakistan the closest possible cooperation. We want to coop- 
erate and work towards cooperation, and one day integration will inevitably 
come. If it will be in four, five, ten years, I do not know. 

The background of the partition is economic. We Indians have always 
advocated political freedom and social progress. First, we had to get rid of 
British domination and now we must try to achieve economic prosperity 
and social progress. Some people have been against this policy. But as 
nobody can possibly stand up publicly against the independence of a nation 
and against the prosperity of the broad masses, these people had to find 
other arguments to preserve their privileged position. So they used religion. 

In reality, it is not at all a dispute between religions. We give to all peo- 
ple full religious freedom. Besides, it is impossible to divide the country 
according to a religion. Even now there are still some forty-two million 
Muslims in India. It is, then, a struggle between freedom and progress and 
a group of wealthy men, Jinnah abandoned us, the National Congress, 

1. Record of discussions between Nehru and Josef Korbel held presumably on 12 
August 1948. Danger in Kashmir by Josef Korbel, (New Jersey, 1959), pp. 127-130. 
Extracts. 
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thirty years ago and founded the League— not to defend Islam, as he asserts, 
but to defend privileged materialistic rights. It has nothing to do with 
religion; he himself is not a religious man. But there was no other solution 
to this problem in our struggle for independence, so we agreed to the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan. 

Pakistan, however, is developing today as an Islamic, feudal state. It is 
backward, reactionary,- economically weak, administratively disrupted. 
The army is led by British officers. If they left there would be no Pakistani 
Army. We have some few British officers, too, but step by step all functions 
are being taken over by our own people. 

This, then, is the background of our differences with Pakistan, and it 
applies also to Kashmir. It would never have occurred to us to send an 
army to Kaslmiir had she not been invaded by tribesmen, supported by 
Pakistan, and exposed to the danger of wholesale pillage and murder. And 
other parts of our country were in danger too; the tribesmen advanced, 
shouting that they were on their way to Delhi. 

Now the question is to find a solution. We have been greatly disturbed 
by the policy of the Security Council which accepted the allegations of the 
akistan delegation, though we proved the complicity of Pakistan in the 
invasion of Kashmir. You talk about a ceasefire. But Pakistan does not 
admit haying her own army in Kashmir. It means that a ceasefire would 
™ the withdrawal of the Pakistani 

lareHi to negotiate. It must be publicly dec- 

of P.S h^swithdrawn from Kashmir, with the condemnation 

in KasbmV ' things now stand, the presence of her army 

of Pakistan, are thought 

temtov^ army to advance and occupy the 

S nYbe a v? 5a other hand there 

of the Mthoritr5?5r St ““ ^ the recognition 

of advanced nLrf territories and with the occupation 

W strategically and economicaUy. 

only if the rndH Minister’s original intent would be carried out 

wf 4 Ima Kashmir, 

costs us money and peopir^t we^^^ situation permitted; the campaign 

cd at strategically i^ortantpos^ "'''^””'^^'''”®®^^ 
mal^etfficf bm for- 

in Kashmir and its withtowah Pakistani Army’s presence 

much upol th44dwirof^Vtti^^'°^-*^^ problem depends very 
arc limited We do not ° ,h parties. The Commission’s possibilities 
We do not overestimate our powers. The suc^ss of our 
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mission is in your hands; we depend upon your goodwill. If we find a 
solution it will be to the benefit of the whole world, of United Nations, 
and above all, of India and Pakistan. You have just stressed the dis- 
taste with which you have taken up arms and yoiu- desire to end the 
conflict. Could you not use the presence of the Commission to seek, 
together with us, a solution? Can you indicate what final solution you 
would have in mind if we succeed in arranging a ceasefire? 

IN: I have already indicated the solution and I am going to add : We 
ourselves asked for a plebiscite. We wish the nation of Kashmir to decide 
for itself. We did it spontaneously and not bceause of Pakistan. But now 
for almost ten months there has been a war going on in Kashmir. The 
countiy is devastated, the administration disrupted, the situation different 
fi'om what it was. The preparation for a plebiscite would of course require 
the withdrawal of the Pakistani forces and then a prolonged period of ad- 
justment preceding the elections, including such necessities as the return 
of refugees, their settlement and the like. It means that the plebiscite could 
not take place befoi'e one year after the cessation of hostilities. 

JK ; I appeal to your inspiring leadership and suggest that India may be 
in a position to make a gesture of concession to Pakistan. 

IN : You seem not to understand our position and our rights. We are 
a secular state which is not based on religion. We give to everyone freedom 
of conscience. Pakistan is a medieval state with an impossible theocratic 
concept. It should never have been created, and it would never have hap- 
pened had the British not stood behind this foolish idea of Jinnah.... 


10. Discussions on Ceasefire Resolution^ 


Before the Resolution on the ceasefire" was handed to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Korbel stated that while drafting the Resolution, the Commission gave 


1. New Delhi, 14 August 1948. Record of discussions between Nehru, Gapalaswami 
Ayyangar and Indian officials and the members of the UN Commission. Kashmir 
Papers, Ministry of External Affairs. 

2. On 13 August 1948, the Commission adopted a resolution which provided for a 
ceasefire, a truce agreement and consultations for a plebiscite after the truce agree- 
ment was made. The Commission recognised that Pakistan had violated international 
law by sending troops into Kashmir and was also guilty of not informing (he U.N. 
about the material change in the situation introduced by this action. 
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very careful consideration to all the observations made by the represen- 
tatives of the respective Governments. The Commission, said Mr. Kor- 
bel, carefully weighed every word or phrase before approving its final for- 
mulation so that the Resolution is the result of a most meticulous consi- 
deration of the problem. The Commission hoped that the Resolution would 
be acceptable to both Governments and that it would bring the desired 
cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. Korbel asked the Prime Minister to give his Government’s reply to 
the Resolution at the earliest convenience. He realized that the Resolution 
required an equally careful consideration on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment as it did on the part of the Commission. He did not wish to press 
for speed, but mentioned that prompt answer would be gratefully apprecia- 
ted. 

The Prime Minister skimmed the Resolution and handed it over to Mr. 
Ayyangar and subsequently to Sir Girja. He assured the Commission that 
he would give the Government’s answer as soon as possible, but consider- 
ing the pressure of work and the forthcoming celebrations for the Indepen- 
dence Day, he could not state a definite date. The Resolution appeared to 
the Prime Minister the result of very careful wording and would have to be 
read with due care on the part of the Government. Mr. Ayyangar shared 
the Prime Minister’s opinion and said that he would refrain from any 
comments impromptu, but would like to give due consideration to such 
an important document. 


11. To Vallabhbhai PateP 


New Delhi 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 14 August 1948 

some members of the U.N. Kashmir Commission called on 
presente a copy of a Resolution they had passed yesterday in 


1. J.N. Collection. 
Ayyangar. 


A copy of this letter was sent to Baldcv Sin^h and 
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Karachi. We did not discuss this Resolution at all. I told them that we 
shall have to consider it very carefully before we could say anything about 
it. We may require further elucidation. 

I am enclosing a copy of this Resolution. You will notice that it raises 
very important and vital issues and we shall have to give it the most careful 
consideration. It will have to be considered by the Cabinet. But, before we 
take it there, a few of us might meet together to discuss it. I am arranging 
a small meeting for this purpose in my room at the Council House on 
Monday morning at 12. To this meeting I am inviting Sardar Patel, Sardar 
Baldev Singh, Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the Secretary General, Mr. V.P. 
Menon and Mr. Vellodi. I suggest that for the present no others need be 
brought into this consultation. I trust you will keep this Resolution com- 
pletely secret till then. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


12. Further Discussions on the Ceasefire Resolution^ 


Nehru opened the discussion by stating that the Government of India had 
very carefully examined the Resolution presented by the Commission and 
that it had requested this meeting with the representatives of the Commis- 
sion in order to clarify certain provisions of the Resolution. He commented 
that the Government of India was sincerely anxious to effect a peaceful 
settlement of its dispute with the Government of Pakistan over Kashmir. 
It was important, however, that various steps towards such a solution be 


1. New Delhi, 17 August 1948. Those present were Nehru, Gopal.asw.'uni Ayyangar, 
and India ofllcials and member of the U.N. Commission. Kashmir Papers, Ministry 
of External Affairs. 
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examined carefully, inasmuch as the taking of an initial step, which was not 
a solid one, might cause a further deterioration of the situation rather than 
contribute to its solutions. 

Turning to the Resolution itself, Nehru said that he intended to comment 
only on the major points. Under Part I he enquired with reference to para- 
graph at what point the four days mentioned therein began. In reply. 
Ambassador Korbel (Czechoslovakia) explained that it was the intent of 
this paragraph to provide that agreement as to the date when the ceasefire 
would begin would be determined within four days after acceptance of the 
proposals by both Governments, and that the four-day period began imme- 
diately upon such acceptance. 

Turning to paragraph C®, Nehru enquired as to the exact meaning of 
“local changes in present dispositions”. In reply, Mr. Korbel explained that 
these were changes which the commands of both side would agree and were 
essential to facilitating a ceasefire. The two commands, he said, would agree 
on such changes, the ceasefire would then be issued, and then the changes 
would be carried out. He emphasized that changes would be efifective 
only if agreed upon by the two commands and that if no agreement were 
reached, the forces would stand on their present lines. Nehru then enquir- 
ed if the truce line would be the same as the ceasefire line, to which Mr. 
Korbel replied in the aflflrmative. The Prime Minister then remarked that, 
before an effective truce could be arranged, it would be necessary that a 
fairly precise line be worked out. He explained that there were several 
pockets in which at present there were no military forces. Some of these, 
he stated, Indian forces could occupy at will, but at present they were un- 
occupied. In such case, he enquired, what would the line be and who is to 
determine the line? Mr. Korbel replied that the Commission had endea- 
voured to avoid going into military details and had endeavoured to limit 
itself to matters of political importance. At this point, Mr. Graeffe (Bel- 
gium) explained that it was the Commission’s intent that the ceasefire line 
\\ ould be along the lines occupied by the respective forces and that any, no- 
man s land which existed would remain. 

The Prime Minister digressed at this point to comment on the possible 
egal implications of accepting a ceasefire along present lines. Hewonder- 


3 . 


was planned to be effective within four days after the acceptance of the 
Resolution by the two Governments 

Sj^fhates ‘ Commands were required to confer regarding 

military observers V. troops. The Commission would appoint 

military observers who would supervise the observance' of the ceasefire. 
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ed if a certain legality would not be accorded to the presence of Pakistan 
troops in Kashmir by an acceptance of the proposition that the ceasefire 
be effective along the present lines. India, he said, maintains that it is legally 
in Kashmir, and though this may be contested by Pakistan, one thing is 
certain, and that is that the territory does not belong to Pakistan, and there- 
fore that her troops are illegally in that State. In reply, Mr. J. Korbel said 
that the document had to be considered as an entity and that Part II with 
its provision of the withdrawal of Pakistan troops should be considered 
along with Part I. He doubted that the Government of India was thereby 
in any way recognizing the legality of the presence of Pakistan troops in 
Kashmir. The Prime Minister observed that even so, it accorded a validity 
to the presence of those troops from the point of view of a truce, that is, 
from a military sense. 

Returning to the idea that certain pockets would exist if present line 
were accepted, the Prime Minister recalled that the representatives of India 
had at an early meeting of the Commission in Delhi suggested a precise 
line along which a ceasefire should be effected. He believed that in the 
absence of such a definition, it could be anticipated that events would 
take place in these pocket areas which would be denied and that much 
difficulty would be created thereby. 

A second consideration which bothered the Government of India with 
reference to the fixing of a ceasefire line along the present lines was that 
these lines ran very near to the Pakistan frontier and that in a short time vary- 
ing from one-half to two hours, the tribesmen or the Pakistan Army itself 
could overrun the positions held by garrisons left by the Indian Army, and 
that a situation might be created worse than that of last October. He con- 
tended that India needed to have certain strategic points for defence aga- 
inst sudden attack. Mr. Korbel replied that the Commission had been 
quite aware of this danger, but that it had tried to strike a military balance. 
The Commission, he said, felt that if the two Governments could be brought 
together this danger of a sudden incursion would be removed. Moreover, 
he pointed out that limited Government of India forces would remain and 
that on the other side only the “Azad” people would remain in their present 
positions. Should the eventuality envisaged by the Prime Minister occur, 
the whole weight of the United Nations would be turned against Pakistan ? 

While agreeing that this might be so the Prime Minister remarked that, 
should such an incursion take place, it would take another eight months to 
rectify the situation. He further remarked that he did not believe Pakistan 
could consider itself threatened by the presence of Indian troops in Kashmir. 
If the Government of India were of evil intent, he said, its forces would 
attack Pakistan directly and not via Kashmir and Gilgit. On the other 
hand, he thought Kashmir was directly threatened by the presence of Pakis- 
tan troops in that State. He concluded his comments on this subject by 
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stating that in order to ensure the security of Kashmir, there must be no 
possibility of a sudden incursion such as had previously occurred. 

In replying, Mr. Korbel stated that the Commission fully recognized 
the concern of the Government of India for security, but commented that 
in all frankness he had to tell the Prime Minister that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment was equally fearful of invasion by the Indian forces. The Commission, 
he said, could not assure either country on this question of security. The 
present document, he said, was a first step in this direction. If the Commis- 
sion could succeed in obtaining the withdrawal of Pakistan troops, it would 
have the obligation while present on the sub-continent of watching over 
Pakistan. Once the Kashmir problem, had been satisfactorily settled, it 
would then be the duty and right of the Government of India, should the 
State finally be placed under the sovereignty of that country to take all 
necessary measures for the security of that area. 

The Prime Minister reiterated his fears of possible infiltration with or 
without the knowledge of the Government of Pakistan and mentioned the 
strategic points previously enumerated to the Commission which the Go- 
vernment of India considered that its forces must hold in order to ensure 
the security of Kashmir. In particular, he mentioned Domel, remarking 
that, if the Government of India forces held that point, a natural boundary 
between the two would be established along the line of the river, and that 
Pakistan would, in no sense, be threatened through the occupation of 
this point by the forces of the Government of India inasmuch as Pakistan 
was from 22 to 26 miles away. 

Mr. Korbel commented that such a readjustment of the front line went 
beyond the ceasefire and said frankly that the Commission, after giving 
careful consideration to the Indian point of view in this respect, had not 
een able to accept this view. However, such a readjustment should not be 
ruled out, if the respective Commanders-in-Chief agreed to make such a 
c ai^e. He emphasized again that the success of the Resolution depended 
on the existence of goodwill between the parties, to which the Prime Minis- 
ter replied that the Commission had here to deal with a hysterical and neu- 
rotic state of mind. 


^ point, the representative of the United States remarked that the 
ommission had come here with an open mind and that after being out here 
or a s ort time had become confirmed in its belief that it could not impose 
any con itions on the parties. The Commission was simply an' intermediary 
n ^ sue it had endeavoured to ascertain the feelings of the two parties. 

he said, that both parties genuinely wanted 
Commhsion had been careful to avoid dicta and in 
CoTnrnic^'' ^ criticized for not taking a stronger position. The 
tions siven consideration to the military considera- 

ve . The present draft was a compromise, but the Commission 
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believed that its acceptance by the two parties would provide a basis for a 
common discussion. The Commission, moreover, had reason to believe 
that if the Resolution was agreed to, incursions such as were feared by the 
Government of India would not happen. The Resolution, he said, was so 
worded as to avoid sudden or abrupt changes in the military situation which 
would leave a possibility for attack. 

Mr. Huddle (United States) then referred to a recent article in the London 
Times which, with reference to the destruction of a waterworks in Jerusa- 
lem, had criticized the Security Council for assuming unto itself certain 
powers — in this case the giving of guaranty to either side — which it did not 
possess. The United Nations, Mr. Huddle concluded, had no power to 
back up guarantees of this sort and consequently the Commission in the 
present instance was working entirely on a basis of securing agreement bet- 
ween the parties. The Commission, he felt, believed that it had “down to 
earth” proposals and that it was not dealing in theory. The representative 
of Belgium corroborated this view, saying that he believed that in this Re- 
solution the parties had a basis on which the edifice of a final solution could 
be built. 

Turning to Part lU, Nehru enquired whether the principles elaborated 
therein were considered to be final, or whether they might be subject to 
change on the basis of the comments which either party wished to advance. 
In reply, Mr. Korbel explained that the Commission was glad to provide 
any explanations of the text, but that as worded the preamble meant that 
the Commission wished both parties to accept Part 11 in principle, following 
which the details could be worked out. The Commission, he said, had hoped 
four weeks ago that an unconditional ceasefire could be worked out, but 
that in response to the Government of India’s request, the Commission had 
drafted proposals coupling the ceasefire with certain conditions. The con- 
ditions finally proposed were such as the Commission thought just and 
which could be defended before the Security Council. 

The Prime Minister enquired again if the principles as elaborated rep- 
resented the Coiumission’s final decision; or whether it was open to the 
Government of India to put forward ideas for changes. In reply, Mr. 
Korbel stated that, in the Commission’s opinion, a possibility for discussion 
should be excluded, but that the draft was not open to change as a result 
of bilateral discussions. 


4. Part II enumerated the principles of a truce agreement under three distinct heads. 
Here the Commission noted its opinion about Pakistan’s violation of international 
law: “As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the territory of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir constitutes a material change in the situation since it was represented 
by the Government of Pakistan before the Security Council, the Government of 
Pakistan agrees to withdraw its troops from the State”. 
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Remarking that this answer limited the scope of discussions very greatly 
the Prime Minister proceeded to comment on various other proposals under 
Part II, feeling that the Commission might like to have the Government of 
India’s views thereon. The formulation of paragraph A-I, he said, cons- 
titutes "rather a feeble and complicated way of saying something very 
simple.” On this same point, Mr. Ayyangar said that the Government of 
India readily accepted the principle that Pakistan troops should be with- 
drawn, but that it was not in accordance with the reasons given in support 
of this principle. Mr. Korbcl then pointed out that the Prime Minister 
himself said that the Government of India was not concerned with humili- 
ating Pakistan, but wished to effect the withdrawal of Pakistan troops. 
Point A-I, he said, secures this result. The Commission, he said, did not 
wish to concern itself with the juridical questions® involved but on this point 
had followed the line adopted in the Security Council resolution of 21 April.® 

Turning next to Point 3 under Section A, the Prime Minister enquired if 
this wording envisaged any change in the status of the territory, or whe- 
ther It recognized the jurisdiction of the Government of Jammu and Kash- 
mir over that territory. Mr. Korbel remarked that this point incorporated 
the suggestion which the Prime Minister himself had advanced and that the 
pirase pending a final solution” was intended to lecognize the temporary 
na ure o the administration by local authorities. Sovereignty over this 
territory has not been changed. 

Asked by the Prime Minister if the Commission would function as a rep- 
resentative of the Slate authorities, Mr. Korbel replied that he did not know 
L to do this. The Prime Minister appeared 

authnritfpc "J^erpretation and commented that in practice the Kashmir 
Doint d ^ interfere with the administration of the area. He 

would havp i no local administration at present existed and 

people one 1 i 7 ?nd^ presently occupied by 

Muslims havina bee sympathetic to Pakistan as a result of non- 

BOS We ft 2 n "ondcred how it would be 

tion. To Ws ‘“/f raiders from the local popula- 

inability to control f?n Conxmission was aware of its 

therefore intent! ii ^ ^^ministration of the evacuated territory and^ 
therefore, intentionally used the expression "surveillance”’ 
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bcrs to proceed to the Indian snh ’ providing for a commission of five mem- 

^oflhe -o GovernmtfrS“^^^^ ^ 

lation and adS^h^^he S endorsing hisinterpre- 

of legitimate political activity ^ ^ evacuated territory would have freedom 
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Turning next to Section B, the Prime Minister felt that it was faulty in 
requiring the simultaneous withdrawal of the two armies inasmuch as the 
Pakistan Army was there illegally. In reply, Mr. Korbel explained that, as 
drafted, this provision provided not for the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the two armies, but rather that the Indian forces would begin withdrawal 
after being advised by the Commission that Pakistan forces had begun with- 
drawal. This requirement that Indian troops begin their withdrawal before 
Pakistan forces had completed their withdrawal from the State, he said, 
was arrived at to meet Pakistan fears of an attack by Indian forces and to 
make it easier for Pakistan to accept the withdrawal of their troops. Mr. 
Huddle reiterated that the Commission had not wished to impose any ab- 
rupt changes under which the security of either party would be threatened. 
He believed acceptance of this provision would provide an evidence of the 
good faith of the two parties. 

With reference to Point 2 under Section B,® Nehru remarked that it 
would be necessary for India to retain troops in Kaslimir for defensive 
purposes as well as for the maintenance of law and order. He recalled that 
this same issue had been raised in the Security Council and that the Govern- 
ment of India must have sufficient troops to protect the territory against 
external attack. Mr. Korbel commented that in his understanding the phrase 
"law and order” could be interpreted to include maintenance of adequate 
defence inasmuch as this was essential to law and order. 

Commenting on Point 3®, the Prime Minister criticized what he consi- 
dered the unilateral nature of the request made therein on the Government 
of India and the Government of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. He 
wondered whether a similar proclamation should not be required of the 
Government of Pakistan with reference to territory evacuated by Pakistan 
troops. In reply, Mr. Korbel commented first that he did not think this 
provision demanded the guarantee of any new rights, and with respect to the 
Prime Minister’s remark, said that he thought the Government of India 
would have severely criticized the Commission had it asked Pakistan to 
assume any responsibility with reference to the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. 

S. The crucial provisions regarding Indian obligations contained in Section of 

II of the resolution were carefully worded: the Government of India was to gin o 
withdraw the bulk of its forces after (I) the tribesmen and Pa 'istani nationa ^ la 
withdrawn, terminating the situation referred to in the Indian complaint to the u.i . 
and (2) the Pakistani forces were being withdrawn, pending te acceptance o 
conditions for a final settlement, India would maintain, \wt iin t c cease ircm , 
the minimum forces “which in agreement with the Commission arc con^dcred neces- 
sary to assist local authorities in the observance of law and or cr . c ommi 
sion would have observers stationed wherever ncccssar>'. 

9. Another specific obligation of India was to ensure that ° nr^m.nr 

take measures to make it publicly known that peace, law and or cr « I ^ i-.. 

ded and that all human and political rights will be guaranteed . 
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In response to the Prime Minister’s enquiry as to how long the truce 
would last, Mr. Korbel replied that it was intended to be effective until a 
final solution had been reached, but thought that this was a point which 
could be discussed by the two parties. 

Turning finally to Part IIP", the Prime Minister enquired if the Commis- 
sion had any ideas as to the general lines which a final solution might take. 
To this, Mr. Korbel replied that the Commission had no right to submit 
a solution to which the parties were not agreed. He said that the Commis- 
sion believed it possible that a solution different from that envisaged in the 
Security Council resolution might be worked out and that the Commission 
would be quite willing to help in this respect. However, if no agreement 
could be reached, the Commission, he believed, would have to fall back on 
its instruction from the Security Council. 

Thanking the Commission members for their explanations of the reso- 
lution, the Prime Minister stated that he expected to be able on the follow- 
ing day to inform the Commission as to the day on which it could expect 
a final answer from the Government of India. Before such an answer could 
be arrived at, he said, it will be necessarv to consult the Cabinet, as well as 
the representatives of the Government of Kashmir. Mr. Korbel thanked 
the Prime Minister for the opportunity to discuss the Resolution with him 
and appealed to him to give careful consideration to the Resolution before 
the answer is decided. He reminded him of the value of peace if the answer 
is positive and the grave dangers in case of a negative answer. 

10. Part III of the resolution dealt with the plebiscite and asked for an affirmation by 
tie two governments that the future status of the State would be determined in acc- 
or ance with the will of the people and provided that, upon acceptance of the Reso- 
u ion, both Governments would enter into consultations with the Commission to 
determine conditions for a fair and equitable plebiscite. 


13. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon’^ 

Handoo last Monday, I enclosed a 
° ^ c^^sefire proposals of the United Nations Commission which 

cinn discussed these with the Commis- 

Cn-mTvV . ^ them in Cabinet. Although we explained to the 

u«! tbp ^ difficulties which some of the proposals presented to 

amend made it cleai that it is not possible for them to 

mend the terms of the resolution. They plead that, after giving the fullest 

No. KS-55/48. Ministry of States. M.H.A. 
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possible consideration to our point of view and Pakistan’s, they have evolv- 
ed formulae which, in their judgment, are realistic and just to both sides. 
We have taken no final decision yet. As soon as we do, we shall telegraph 
to you. Meanwhile, I think it important that you should have a clear app- 
reciation of our position in the context of events since State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was first invaded by tribesmen last October. 

2. As the map shows, whole of western and south-western part of State 
is within easy reach of Frontier Province and West Punjab. There are ex- 
cellent roads for rapid movement of troops and materials from Pakistan 
side to frontiers of Kashmir for military operations against State. Tribal 
irregulars, over which Pakistan has consistently asserted that it has no con- 
trol, can in future, as in past, move quickly into Kashmir. Pakistan’s orga- 
nised forces which, in contravention of Pakistan’s pledge to Security Coun- 
cil to do nothing which would aggravate situation, have been thrown into 
the conflict in large numbers, even without our being informed, can simi- 
larly stage a fresh aggression against Kashmir. Insurance against such 
recurrence of aggresssion, whether by tribal irregulars or Pakistan forces 
or both, is not only a legal obligation imposed on us by Kashmir’s accession 
but a practical necessity. We simply cannot, in the light of recent experi- 
ence and, in particular, Pakistan’s neurotic mood and hostile actions 
against us, afford to leave Kashmir unprotected. From this viewpoint, 
and against this background, the following proposals of the Commission 

are particularly objectionable to us 

Partll-B.l 

.... We are to begin to withdraw the bulk of our forces from the State in 
stages to be agreed upon with the Commission as soon as the Commission 
notifies us that Pakistan forces are being withdrawn. Although Commis- 
sion have explained that our withdrawal is to begin only when withdrawal 
of Pakistan forces is well underway and that the minimum strength of the 
forces that we are to maintain under B 2 to assist local authorities in the 
observance of law and order will include the necessary element for the 
defence of the State, militarily it will be impossible for the "minimum”, 
left over after the withdrawal of forces, our to ensure the security o t le 
State 

4. I need not trouble you with other objections to the resolution, whe- 
ther verbal or of substance, but of secondary importance. For the sake of 
accelerating a peaceful solution no less than for the purpose of avoi mg 
the odium of rejecting the ceasefire proposals, we propose to concentrate 
only on two conditions : 

(a) that we must be allowed to retain in the State enough forces to en- 
sure its security against fresh aggression, and 

(b) that, in the area which may be administered under the sur\ci 
of the Commission, the administration is not so organised and con uct 
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as (0 disrupt, iti advance of a final settlement, the intepity of the State. 
This afternoon I propose to explain this to Korbel who is acting as Chair- 
man of the part of the Commission now in New Delhi. Later, I hope to 
telegraph his reactions to our point of view. 

5. When you see Attlee, I should like you to explain our position fully and 
to emphasise that we have gone to maximum liniit consistent with the secu- 
rity of Kashmir to meet the Commission. 


14. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Reference my telegram No. Primin ISll of today’s date.^ U.N. Comm- 
sion’s proposals regarding ceasefire do not in any way diminish either ur- 
gency or importance of request that we have asked you to press on Attlee 
for withdrawal of British officers serving in Pakistan forces. They are 
animated by spirit of deep-rooted hostility to us and, so long as they con- 
tinue in Pakistan service, there will be no peace between the two Domin- 
ions. I hope that, at your next interview with Attlee, you will broach this 
matter again and push our request with utmost vigour. 

1. New Delhi, 18 August 1948. File No. KS-55/48, Ministry of States, M.H.A. 

2. Sec preceding iicm. 


15. Josef Korbel’s Discussions with Nehru^ 


I had once asked Mr. Nehru if he would consider again the idea of an un- 
conditional ceasefire order, and he had replied: “How can you ask for 
something like that? It means that you are putting us on the same platform 
with the other side — tlie intruder and the aggressor. It is your duty, as a 
Commissioner, to condemn Pakistan for having an army on our soil. You 
should compel them to withdraw. Otherwise, it would be as though a 
thief had broken into my house, and you would then tell him to stay and not 
to move out until some further measure had been taken. You treat the thief 
and the owner of the house as equals. First, the thief must get out, and 
then \vc can discuss further steps”, 

1. IS August 194S. Danger in Kashmir by Josef Korbel (New Jersey) 1954, p. 134. 
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16. To Josef Korbel^ 


New Delhi 
20th August, 1948 

Excellency, 

You will recall that in our interview with the Commission on the 17th 
August, J dealt at some length with the position of the sparsely populated 
and mountainous region of the Jammu and Kashmir State in the north. 
The authority of the Government of Jammu and Kashmir over this region 
as a whole has not been challenged or disturbed, except by roving bands of 
hostiles, or in some places like Skardu which have been occupied by irre- 
gulars or Pakistan troops. The Commission’s Resolution, as you agreed in 
the course of our interview on the 18th, does not deal with the problem of 
administration of defence in this large area. We desire that, after Pakistan 
troops and irregulars have withdrawn from the territory, the responsibility 
for the administration of the evacuated areas should revert to the Govern- 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir and that foi defence to us. The only excep- 
tion that we should be prepared to accept would be Gilgit. We must be 
•free to maintain garrisons at selected points in this area for the dual purpose 
of preventing the incursion of tribesmen, who obey no authority, and to 
guard the main trade routes from the State into Central Asia. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister, India 


J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L., also published in the National Herald on 25 September. 
In his reply of 25 August Korbel stated; “The Commission wishes me to confim 
that, due to the peculiar conditions of this area, it did not ^ 

military aspect of the problem in its Resolution of 13 August 1 . t e ic\cs, ow 

ever, that the question raised in your letter could be considered in the implementa- 
tion of the Resolution.” 


17. To Josef KorbeP 


New Delhi 
20 August 1948 

I^XCCllcilCY 

On the 17th of August, my colleague, the Minister without Portfolio, and I 
discussed with you and your colleagues of the Commission now, in Delhi, 

1. File No. KS-55/4S, Ministry of States, M.H.A. 
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the Resolution which you had presented to us on the 14th instant. On the 
18th, I had another discussion with you, in the course of which I tried to ex- 
plain to you the doubts and difficulties which members of my Govermnent, 
and representatives of the Government of Kashmir whom we consulted, 
had felt as the result of a preliminary but careful examination of the Com- 
mission’s proposals. 

2. During the several conferences that we had with the Commission when 
it first came to Delhi, we placed before it what we considered the basic fact 
of the situation which had led to the conflict in Kashmir. This fact was the 
unwarranted aggression, at first indirect and subsequently direct, of the 
Pakistan Government on Indian Dominion territory in Kashmir. The 
Pakistan Government denied this although it was common knowledge. In 
recent months, very large forces of the Pakistan regular army have further 
entered Indian Union territory in Kashmir and opposed the Indian Army 
which was sent there for the defence of the State. This, we understand now, 
IS admitted by the Pakistan Govermnent, and yet there has been at no time 
any intimation to the Government of India by the Pakistan Government of 
this invasion. Indeed, there has been a continual denial and the Pakistan 
Government have evaded answering repeated enquiries from the Govern- 
ment of India. 


In accordance with the resolution of the Security Council of the United 
ations adopted on the 17th January, 1948, the Pakistan Government 
!i .. informed the Council immediately of any material change in 
^ ^ nation w i e the matter continued to be under the consideration of 
®^nci . he invasion of the State by large forces of the regular Pakis- 
tin ^ material change in the situation, and yet no informa- 

n of this was given, so far as we know, to the Security Council. 

vernrnpnt appreciate that this conduct of the Pakistan Go- 

law anrl moral codes as well as international 

T V"'' situation. It is only the 

conflict and tn overnment to avoid any extension of the field of 

action to meet Hip refrain from taking any 

Tf pTk staTfri^pV-T 'f by this further intrusion 

CommSfon i f ^d/a u ^"^bmir State. The presence of the 

sponsored by it would deal ?fi^eSyw1trthe airangement 

any . ecun ence of aggression. ^ ^ situation and prevent 

Sion’s Rcsolution“ourmo^ Commis- 

whichwe should have preferred to hP^ H®^ 

the fundamental facts of the “^^erwise and more in keeping with 

of the Pakistan Government on Tnd"’ ^be flagrant aggression 

however, that, if a successful effort k f recognise, 

ort is to be made to create satisfactory con- 
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ditions for a solution of the Kashmir problem without further bloodshed, 
we should concentrate on certain essentials only at present and seek safe- 
guards in regard to them. It was in this spirit that I placed the following 
considerations before your Excellency : 

(1) That paragraph A3 of Part II of the Resolution^ should not be 
interpreted, or applied in practice, so as 

(a) to bring into question the sovereignty of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government over the portion of their territory evacuated by Pakis- 
tan troops, 

(b) to afford any recognition of the so-called "Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment ”, or 

(c) to enable this territory to be consolidated in any way during the 
period of truce to the disadvantage of the State. 

(2) That from our point of view the effective insurance of the security of 
the State against external aggression, from which Kashmir has suffered so 
much during the last ten months, was of the most vital significance and 
no less important than the observance of internal law and order, and 
that, therefore, the withdrawal of Indian troops and the strength of Indian 
forces maintained in Kashmir should be conditioned by this overriding 
factor. Thus at any time the strength of the Indian forces maintained in 
Kashmir should be sufficient to ensure security against any form of 
external aggression as well as internal disorder. 

(3) That as regards Part III,® should it be decided to seek a solution of the 
future of the State by means of a plebiscite, Pakistan should have no 
part in the organisation and conduct of the plebiscite, or in any other matter 

of internal administration in the State. 

4. If I understood you correctly, A.3 of Part II ofthe Resolution oes 
not envisage the creation of any of the conditions to which we ave o jec 
ted in paragraph 3(1) of this letter. In fact, you made it clear that the 

Commission was not competent to recognise the sovereignty o ^ 

over the evacuated areas other than that of the Jammu an as imir o 


vernment. . 

As regards paragraph 3 (2), the paramount need for security is recog- 
nised by the Commission, and the time when the withdrawal of Indian fo - 
ces from the State is to begin, the stages in which Jo be carried out 
and the strength of Indian forces to be retained m the State, arc matters 
for settlement between the Commission and the Governmen o ^ 

2. Paragraph A 3 of Part II of the Resolution slated that “pending a final 
the territory evacuated by the Paki-stan troops will be administered by 

ritics under the surveillance of the Commission. „.,rr,rr>i ihr-lr wkb 

3. Part 111 of the Resolution called upon the two ^ovcrnnicn ts to J 

that “the future status of Jammu and Kashmir sac pn-jnrt** “f-ur'and 

with the will of the people” and that both governmen s would ensure fair and 

equitable conditions whereby such free expressions \'i assure 
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Finally, you agreed that Part III, as formulated, does not in any way 
recognise the right of Pakistan to have any part in a plebiscite. 

5. In view of this clarification, my Government, animated by a sincere 
desire to promote the cause of peace, and thus to uphold the principles and 
prestige of the United Nations, have decided to accept the Resolution. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my highest consideration. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prime Minister, India 


18. Cable to Josef Korbel^ 


Your Excellency handed us Commission’s ceasefire proposals on 14th 
August. Simultaneously, they were presented to Sir Zafrullah Khan in 
Karachi. Our reply was communicated to your Excellency on 20th August 
and Comniission’s reply^ to our letter of 20th reached us on 25th. Our 
repy was m Your Excellency’s hands in less than week after receipt by us 
of Commission’s proposals. Pakistan has now had more than fortnight 
to consider proposals. Your Excellency will realise imperative need of deci- 
sions of both Governments being made available to public without further 
lament, which is due to adjourn on 4th September, is natu- 

TnHi/ what has happened, and same is true of 

will fT 10 Opinion. I shall, therefore, be most grateful if Your Excellency 

furthtr dday Pakistan’s reply to proposals without 

Please accept assurance of my highest consideration.’’ 

2. States, M.H.A. 

the Government of T Commission expressed “its sincere satisfaction that 

of the spirh i^wlSh Resolution”, and expressed appreciation 

siol “rems wi h i °‘ber hand, the Commis- 
accept the Resolution wiUi / e Government of Pakistan has been unable to 
the Resolution therehv a taching certain conditions beyond the compass of 
of fruitful negotiations impossible an immediate ceasefire and the beginning 

lion on the state of Jammu" and KLhmS”"^“' settlement of the situa- 

““■''•'"■"-'‘■•ion™ ii.» 

ment, and about the withdrawal ^be “Azad Kashmir” govern- 

Muslims in the Stale were safe ^ satisfied that the 
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19. Cable to Josef Korbel^ 


I am grateful for Your Excellency’s message of the 31st August conveyed 
through our High Commissionei^. Earlier during present session of our 
Parliament, I promised to make full statement on Kashmir. Parliament 
is due to adjourn on 4th September. It would be both inconsistent with my 
assurance and discomteous to the House not to apprise them of the nature 
and outcome of our negotiations with the Commission before Parliament 
adjourns. I propose, therefore, to inform them on the 4th of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals for a ceasefire, our reply to those proposals dated the 20th 
August and Your Excellency’s reply to me dated the 25th. Of course, if 
Pakistan Government’s reply is communicated to Your Excellency before 
the 4th, we shall have no objection to immediate simultaneous publication 
by you of your own proposals and relevant correspondence between Com- 
mission and Pakistan Government on the one hand, and between Commis- 
sion and ourselves on the other. I wish again to emphasise that Pakistan 
has already had two and a half weeks for the consideration of Commission’s 
proposals and, considering the promptness with which we communicated 
our reply to Your Excellency. Pakistan’s, if I may say so, is overdue.^ 

1. New Delhi, 1 September 1948. File No. KS-55/48, Ministry of States, M.H.A. 

2. The Commission requested the Government of India to delay informing Parliament 
of its Resolution and India’s reply upto 7 September by which time the final reply 
from Pakistan was expected. 

3. Pakistan was attempting to complicate the situation by practically insisting on recog- 
nition of the “Azad Kashmir” Government, e.g. intimating to the Commission that 
ceasefire by “Azad Kashmir” troops could be enforced by “Azad Kashmir govern- 
ment alone. 


20. Cable to Josef KorbeP 


In deference to Your Excellency’s wishes and wishes of Commission as 
conveyed to me by our High Commissioner and M. Greafie, whom I met 
this afternoon, we have decided not to communicate to our Parliament 
tomorrow the 4th,“ the Commission’s proposals for a ceasefire and the 

1. New Delhi, 3 September 1948. File No. KS-55/48, Ministo' of States, M.II.A. 

2. The statement was however made on 7 September 1948. See next item. 
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resulting correspondence between Your Excllency and me. It has always 
been my earnest desire to be as helpful as possible to the Commission. 

I understand from M. de Graeffe that, if the Commission itself is not 
in a position to publish the ceasefire proposals and the result of its negotia- 
tions with India and Pakistan by Tuesday, the 7th September, we should 
be at liberty to release those proposals and our correspondence on that 
date. I propose to do so irrespective of whether or not a reply has been 
received by the Commission from Pakistan. If, on or before that date, 
you should have received Pakistan’s reply and should be publishing on 
behalf of the Commission your proposals and the result of your negotiations 
with the two Governments, I shall be grateful if you will let me know. 

I greatly appreciate the Commission’s courtesy in sending His Excel- 
lency M. de Graeffe to discuss this matter with me personally. 

Please accept the assurances of my highest consideration. 


21. Right Action in Kashmiri 


table^^of certain papers on the 

to the ^ statement thereon. These papers relate 

and nartiv in P'lK Kashmir which has been in India 

Tome coire^ntl this morning’s papers 

the Government nfTa-'^ Passed between this Commission and 

Lee ST al the the Commission some 

indiLS ofSi’., of India’s reply thereto and some 

in the press vet and of papers has not been published 

the newspapers. Meanwhile T h u ^>0 published in 

part of these papers and thp t j ^ the House some 

day, as soon as they are typed' NowLLLh”'''''' 

Sion has been here for thp fact i House knows that this Commis- 
will have seen from this nuhrT^I^ months or more and the House 
was and our response to if f ^ correspondence what their Resolution 
response to it. In effect they will have seen that we accepted 

^‘■ror/, Yol. wt’PhTrS! pp!T!2S-n30 Debates, Off, dal 
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certain conditions for a truce and ceasefire.^ In effect, Pakistan has rejected 
them. Now I do not wish at this stage to say very much more about the 
matter, partly because I should like to go through those papers much more 
carefully than I have had time to do this morning since they came, partly 
because the Commission is considering what further steps they may or may 
not take, and it will not be perhaps quite proper for me to say anything 
wliich might embarrass the Commission. 

As the House perhaps knows, it was the desire of the Commission that 
we postpone publication of papers and any statements in this. Plouse till 
today. We have been anxious right from the beginning of these consulta- 
tions with the Commission to take this House and the country into our 
confidence because we wished to take no steps in such a vital and important 
matter without the full knowledge and consent of this House, but inevitably 
in the circumstances, it became difficult for us, much as we wanted to do so, 
to make statements in the House when the Commission was engaged in 
these delicate negotiations, and so at their request we had to postpone this 
from time to time. Ultimately they issued their statement yesterday at 4 
p.m. in Karachi. Now, although I do not wish to say much on this sub- 
ject, there are certain facts to which I should like to draw the attention of 
the House. The facts themselves are very well known not only in this 
House but all over the country. Nevertheless sometimes known and estab- 
lished facts are denied, and it does make a difference when those facts are 
admitted. 

The present story and tragedy of Kashmir began over ten months ago. 
Late in October of last year there was an invasion of Kashmir by people 
coming across or from Paldstan territory, and the Government of India 
were faced with a very difficult problem calling for a decision as difficult 
as any Government has to make, and we had to make that decision within 
a few hours. We made that decision and since then we have followed that 
decision. It became clear to us then and that fact has become abundantly 
clear to all the world that wants to know it, that this invasion was not only 
encouraged and patronized by the Pakistan Government, but actively sup- 
ported. Later, it became clear that apart from supporting others, therv, was 
active participation of the Pakistan Army in it. Now throughout these ten 
months the Pakistan Government have denied that fact, they denied it, 
aggressively, loudly and persistently. We stated it before the Security 
Council of the United Nations. In fact, we went to the Security Council 
with a very simple plea that the peace of Kashmir has been disturbed by 
these raiders coming across the Pakistan territor}' and we placed our case 

2. India accepted the Resolution after being assured by the Commission that it r^og- 

nised the sovereignty of the State Government over the whole of Jammu and Kashmir. 

and the right of India to defend the State from external aggression. It did not rc-og- 

nisc the right of Pakistan to have any say in the affairs of the State, 
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as low as possible, although we could have placed it uiuch higher. We said 
that it is inevitable, even apart from facts, that people coming from Pakis- 
tan could only come with the assistance and goodwill of Pakistan and there- 
fore, we requested the Security Council to ask Pakistan not to assist them, 
not to permit them to come in this way. It was, if I may say so, a very 
moderate request, couched in moderate language. Pakistan denied that 
fact and during the long discussions before the Security Council they not 
only went on denying it, but expressing a great deal of irritation and anger 
that anyone should make such a charge against them. Well, I do not want 
to go into this long history of denial by them, but the point is that today on 
their own admission, their denial was false. Now, that is an important 
matter. 

It is important from the point of view, not only of practical politics and 
the situation we have to face today, it is important also from the point of 
viw of the standards of morality, good behaviour and decency that should 
subsist between nations. Now, I know very well that the standard of pub- 
ic morality and international morality is unfortunately not very high in 
t us vorld. IScvcrthcless, certain appearances have to be kept up, certain 
decencies have to be maintained and some standards have to be kept. I 
do submit to this House and to the country that the story of these ten months 
an more an the way the Pakistan Government have reacted to all that has 
cen sai a out them in the course of these ten months is so extraordinary 
^ ^^‘■cd'tablc foi a nation. Even till yesterday, so far as the 
^ there was no admission 

oncminn nr^ ^ participating in any way in those Kashmir 

Src toH .rr':’ have the most definite and positive 

ihclcss till ^ ultimately. Never- 

thcrc was nn ^ those papers were issued to the public, 

there was a continual denial in the 
in “ n Ka I m ^^^istan Army was function- 

ton’, the Indian Union terri- 

ten' months Ins Ino tighting that has taken place in the last 
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Arally anv£f o ^ there has been no Indian 
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of my kind. My standards, I hope, are not lower than others. But it has been 
a shock to me that any country, any responsible Minister of Government 
should make statements which are patently and obviously false and try to 
mislead the world by that means. You will remember that before the Secu- 
rity Council at Lake Success, there were prolonged arguments on this issue. 
The Foreign Minister of the Pakistan Government, who was the chief dele- 
gate of their Government there, placed the case for Pakistan before the 
Security Council. How does that case stand now ?I would beg you and the 
country and the world to consider. Because, that whole case was based on 
one fundamental fact, that is the denial of Pakistan’s complicity in Kash- 
mir. They denied throughout that they actively participated in it. If this 
fact is proved, as it is proved, out of their very mouths today, to have been 
false, then what happens to that whole case so laboriously built up by the 
Pakistan Government before the Security Council? What happens to the 
charge that we brought against them, which was never considered by the 
Security Council at allj much to our regret and amazement ? So, the fund- 
amental thing for us to remember is this, that a fact which was denied for 
ten months and more has at last been publicly admitted by the Pakistan 
Government. They have admitted, of course, in their own way. I shall 
read out to you some passage from their letter to the Commission wherein 
they have admitted. They say: 

"India was steadily building its armed forces in Jammu and Kashmir. 
This building up process did not cease on 21st April 1948, but was con- 
tinued and intensified. The Indian Army mounted a big offensive in 
the beginning of April, thereby causing a material change in the situa- 
tion. This offensive action has continued ever since. The publicly dec- 
lared intention of the Govermnent of India was to secure a military 
decision in Jammu and Kashmir, thus presenting the United Nations 
Organisation with a /aif accompli. This situation not only put in jeo- 
pardy the entire population of the areas under the "Azad Kaslunir” 
government and led to a big influx of refugees into Pakistan, but also 
constituted a direct threat to Pakistan’s security. It was this which com- 
pelled the Government of Pakistan to move their troops into certain 
defensive positions.” 

Observe here too, they do not say clearly that the defensive positions 
happened to be in another country. 

Quite apart from their decision in regard to ceasefire and other propo- 
sals, the country which participates in aggression over a neighbouring co- 
untry, may be in the name of defence, may be in the name of its own secu- 
rity, denies that for many months and then, in fact, when it has found out 
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that its guilt is proved, when it cannot hide it any more, then grudgingly 
admits it and gives some reason for it. How shall we consider the politics 
of that country from any international or national or moral point of view ? 
Observe, according to this statement they took this action in April last, 
four months or four and a half months ago. If they felt that their security 
was imperilled, or something was happening that endangered them and they 
had to send their troops, what then should they have done? Obviously, they 
should inform the Government of India, and inform the United Nations 
Organisation that this is happening and there has been, as they say,-a mate- 
rial change in the situation, and therefore we are compelled to take this or 
that action. I cannot conceive of any country anywhere in the wide world 
which would not have done so. Quite apart from motives, whatever they 
may be, this is the obvious and inevitable thing to do. They sent this army, 
according to them, in April last or thereabouts, and there is no 'intimation 
to us into whose territory they were coming, and there is no intimation to 
the United Nations Organisation which was seized of this question, and was, 
^ a matter of fact, then tliinking of sending out a Commission to India, 
ou will remember that right in the early stages of the Security Council’s 
actmties, an appeal was made to India and Pakistan in regard to these 
military operations and in regard to avoiding any situation as between 
ndia and Pakistan. That appeal was repeated. In the few lines I have read 
.T. wl®"" Pakistan’s reply, they accused India of mounting an offen- 
Tt line Tif the Indian Union territory, to push out the invader. 

Na^nne declared policy, which we have declared before the United 
Nations Security Council repeatedly, which in fact was inevitable fm us or 
for any country with any grain of self-respect. 

ment°do9 hand, what did the Pakistan Govern- 

taken we have ta'v ^ beginning, whatever step we may have 

Mafriublb 1 ^°^«er of Kashmir. The 

has Men orourc interest, and rightly; the burden of it 

and ten Cwlw It - h-avy burden. I shall be frank 

vfnmente noTbe ai ' rf on nry Go- 

always a burden but ratT * °P®‘^^*ons were involved, although that is 

that at no time ’we a ^ burden that we wanted to be sure 

long proclaimed. May I tike principles we had so 

early stages towardc ti ^ a House into my confidence that in the 

sequeS I ^s ^^'^^"^ber, and indeed sub- 

Kashmir and if anything Tan^*^^ ^ intensely about 

^^hich might have to Kashmir, 

I would have suffered heartbrenV n ° disastrous for Kashmir, 

apart from larger reasons which tST^ of that? I was intensely interested 
asons Which the Government have, -for emotional and 
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personal reasons : I do not want to Iiidc that. I am interested in Kashmir. 
Nevertheless, I tried to keep down the personal aspect and the emotional 
aspect and to consider it from the larger viewpoint of India’s good and 
Kashmir’s good. I tried to consider the question from the point of view of 
not straying or drifting from the high principles which we had proclaimed 
in the past. 

So, when this question first came up, I sought guidance, as I often did 
in other matters, from Mahatmaji and I went to him repeatedly and put to 
him my difiiculties. The House knows that that apostle of nonviole.rce was 
not a suitable guide in military matters, — and he said so, — but he undou- 
btedly always was a guide on the moral issue whatever the question might 
be. And so I put my difficulties and my Government’s difficulties before 
him; and though it is not proper for me to drag in his name at this juncture 
in order to lessen my own responsibility or my Government’s responsibi- 
lity which is complete on this issue, I nevertheless mentioned this matter 
merely to show how the moral aspect of this question has always troubled 
me. And more specially when I saw in India all manner of things happen- 
ing and which had happened in previous months which had brought India’s 
name into disrepute. I was greatly troubled and woiried and was anxious 
that we should keep straight oi as straight as we possibly could. Now this 
has been my attitude, and on several occasions, I had put it to others in 
public. And apart from rhetoric and vague insinuations, I should like to 
know from anybody — ^friend, opponent or enemy — that from that day in 
the last week of October when we took that fateful decision to send out 
troops by air to Kashmir till today, what is it we have done in Kashmir 
which from any point of view and from any standard is wrong? 

I want an answer to that question. Individuals may have erred here 
and there; but I say that the Government of India and the Indian Army as 
a whole have done something which was inevitable, and each step that wc 
have taken has been an inevitable step which, if wc had not taken it, would 
have brought a measure of disgrace to us. That is how I have ventured to 
look at this question of Kashmir. And when I find that on the other side 
the whole case that has been built up on what I venture to say is using 
strong language — falsehood and deceit — am I wrong ? That is what I ask 
this House and the counti'y and the world to consider. 

Now, therefoie, this is the first fact to remember that all this case built 
np by Pakistan before the Security Council crumbles by this admission of 
theirs and by the proven fact that large armies of theirs are funciioning in 
Kaslunir and no doubt similar armies — if you like and others connected 
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with them functioned in Kaslunir on Indian Union tcrritoiy during these 
ten months or so. Every subsequent proceeding should be viewed from that 
aspect. 


Now we come to the present, and I may again add one other thing in 
this connection. This has been an aggression; and if it is called — as accor- 
ding to their own admission it must be called — an aggression, then certain 
consequences ought to follow. Now my difiiculty has been that in consi- 
dering any question, if you lose yourself in a forest of intricate detail some- 
times, you lose sight of the forest or the wood for the trees. There have been 
long discussions over the Kashmir issue and every aspect and phase, and 
past and present history has been considered. 


But what has been the major point? I repeat that, because I think that is 
the fundamental factor. That is, the aggression of Pakistan on Indian Union 
territory, secondly, the denial of that fact of aggression; thirdly, the present 
admission of that fact. These are the governing factors of that situation. 

n t IS argument has gone on for long because these governing factors 
were slurred over and were not emphasized. We emphasize them of course, 
and the problem was discussed in intricate detail. Now if you start from a 
wrong premise m an argument obviously your whole argument goes wrong 
and you land yourself in difficulties. If you try to solve a problem without 
analysing or stating the nature of the problem how are you to solve it? 

nd that has been the fundamental difficulty in this Kashmir business, that 
the fundamental issue has been slurred over and bypassed and passed over. 
Therefore we have been dealing with other matters which cannot yield a 

verv the basic factor. Now the basic factor is out by the 

very admission of the Pakistan Government. 

InZZ this proposal of the United Nations Commission in 

because I ? ceasefire and truce, etc., I shall not discuss that much, 
might embarras<! Tw r ^ lOoment to say anything in that regard which 

har“wTav th^ before you. I 

with iov and entLi • ^ they had made was not welcomea by us 

rnst tie gSn “Otters in it which wentaga- 

nateiy af and dispasJo- 
Kashmir to avoid nepdf ®®tablish peace on this harried State of 

to that ceasefire proposaTlfterThe^C shedding of blood; and we agreed 
elucidate certain nointc n- u ^c“*Wission had been good enough to 

a™- We did not 

the security of Kashmir wp ^ simple obvious points relating to 

enough to Lfuftha^rLT /^^^^^ these before them and they were good 
ceaseL pro^osa «d accepted that 

P accepted many things in It which we did not like, because 
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we felt that both ia the interest of peace and of international order it was a 
good thing for us to go a few steps forward even though some of the steps 
might be unwilling steps. In order to bring about this peace and to show 
that we were prepared to go as far as possible, in order to meet the wishes of 
an international organisation like the United Nations, we did that. The 
original proposal of the United Nations was given to us on the 14th August. 
The 1 5th was our Independence Day. Immediately after, on the 16th, we 
met the, members of the Commission and discussed the matter with them to 
find out exactly what they meant and told them exactly what we meant; and 
within four days of that i.e., on the 20th August we sent them our reply. 
We did not want to delay matters as they were anxious that they should not 
be delayed. 

The Pakistan Government had also got these proposals on that identical 
time, on the 14th August at 3 or 4 P.M. They also had the same amount 
of time. But even after the return of the Commission to Pakistan and 
some members of the Commission went in between to Karachi they weie 
not ready with their reply. And in fact it was by the pressure of events or 
the pressure of the Commission that ultimately they have given some kind of 
a reply yesterday. In between they gave long letters seeking elucidation 
etc. I am sorry I have not read the reply wholly yet because I got it just a 
little before coming here. But I have read the significant parts of it, and in 
effect it is a rejection of those proposals.® Now the Commission had tol 
us that these proposals stand as a whole and while they were prepare to 
discuss any matter and would gladly do so, it was difficult in act it was 
not possible for them to accept conditional acceptances because i we ma e 
some conditions and Pakistan naturally makes other conditions, w at is 
exactly accepted and by whom? So they said that this thing was o e 
accepted as it is after being understood or if there were con itions a ac e , 
it is not an acceptance but a rejection. Now, therefore, w at t e a is n 

Government have done is tantamount to a rejection. It IS or e o 

sion to decide and to say what they are going to do. It is not or ra ° 
vise them. So we arrive at a curious state of affairs, t iat t re coun 
was an aggressor nation according to its own showing, now 
and refuses a proposal for a ceasefire, or puts forwar con i ion 

tantamount to that refusal. ^ oU fhJc 

Now certain international consequences shou d o ow 

What consequences follow? In a - ^^l^^^'agSvc war against 

cers and individuals who are participating m this agp^css ^ 

India in Kashmir territory-there are of course Pakislam nationals and 

3. Kotbcl’s poply to Zafrullah Khan dalcd 6 Scplcmbcr 
■•Commission obsarvos lhat your Govarnmant hava found 
ivilhoul tcsarvalion proposals as aonlainad in its Resolution ol 13 August. 
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others there too — are participating not only in an aggressive war but in a 
war after a refusal of a United Nations Conunission’s proposal for cease- 
fire.^ Their position is worthy of consideration. 

That is all that I wish to say on the Kaslimir issue. Naturally the 
story of Kashmir goes on. It has been a saga during these ten months or 
so, and there has been a great deal of suffering, and blood and tears involved 
in it. There have been high moments also. But for us in India, and for the 
Government of India, it has been a period of trial and difficulty from many 
points of view; still, at no time have we considered that we were wrong or 
that we took a step which we could not fully justify in regard to Kashrn’ir. 
It is in that faith that we are going to continue. And may I say one word, 
that in all these consultations with the United Nations Commission and in 
other matters affecting Kashmir we have kept in close touch with the Kash- 
mir Government under Sheikh Abdullah and consulted him in all these 
steps that we have taken. That was natural and that is inevitable in the 
circumstances that we should march together in full consultation with each 
other. Proceeding on that basis, we shall go ahead, whether in the military 
spheres or in other spheres, and I am quite convinced that, if we adhere 
to a right course, and that, if we do not stray from it, even from an oppor- 
tunist point of view of some present advantage, we shall win through, and 

any country that bases its case on an essential falsehood cannot gain its 
ends. 


4. In his letter of 19 September to the Pakistan Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Chair- 
* ^eaimission said; “The Commission was repeatedly informed by you 

nnrip ^ of the Pakistan Army that the “Azad Kashmir” forces were 

under the overall control of the Pakistan High Command”. 


22. To Sri Prakasa^ 


a. ^ V YT 




MydearSriPrakasa, 8 September 1948 

6th September. 

yet not Hyderabad. I am 

to meet them tr,m mi T ’ ^°^^'sston is going to do now. I expect 

consequences are S^t Jfolbw ^Wet 

this matter and come to tL ^ given very great thought to 

conclusion that there is no other way. Never- 

t- J.N. Collection. 
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thelcss, it has been a difficult decision, for all the consequences are unpredic- 
table. 

I am interested in what you have written about Kashmir. 

I have practically made up my mind to go to England early on October. 
I am likely to be away for thi’ee weeks during which I shall visit Paris for a 
few days for the U.N. Assembly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. Cable to Josef KorbeP 


Excellency, I have carefully considered the Resolution of the Commission 
which, in substance, corresponds to the Resolution adopted by your Co- 
mmission at its 15th meeting held on 14th July, 1948, at Faridkot House, 
New Delhi. In reply to this Resolution, I stated: The Commission may 
rest assured that, consistent with their rights under international law 
and the Charter of the United Nations, the Government of India will con- 
tinue to endeavour to give effect to the Commission’s request. My Govern- 
ment have faitlifully kept this promise. The Commission is aware of the 
continued presence of Pakistan troops on the territory of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, which is now Indian territory, and of the continued offensive against 
Indian troops in the State by Pakistan troops as well as by other hostiles, 
who are under the operational command of the Pakistan Army. The extent 
to which the Government of India can observe the Comniission’s Resolu- 
tion will naturally depend upon this situation. 

Please accept the assurance of my highest consideration. 

I . New Delhi, 29 September 1948. File No. KS-55/48, Ministry of States, M.H.A. 


24. |\io Aggressive Designs^ 


Three months have passed since last I came here. 1 am leaving for London 
on the fifth. Before going, I wanted to meet my old friends here. I have 

I. Speech at a public meeting, Srinagar, 1 October 1948. Based on reports from The 
Hindustan Times, 2 October and National Herald, 4 October 1948. 
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said before that the raiders would not have entered Kaslimir without Pak- 
istan’s help. We put forth a straight forward case before the U.N., which 
was that the raiders must have entered with Pakistan help. Pakistan rep- 
lied that they were not helping the raiders. This particular point was not 
discussed at the U.N. Later the U.N. sent a Commission to India and Pakistan. 
After seeing everything, the Commission said in a resolution that there were 
considerable number of Pakistan troops in Kashmir. 

We did not like the U.N. Commission Resolution, but for the sake of 
peace we accepted it. But Pakistan did not, and fighting has continued in 
Kashmir, but not within Pakistan territories. Even if Pakistan tries for 100 
years, she would find it impossible to achieve her ends in Kashmir. Under 


no circumstances can India be didven out of Kashmir. 

It is clear that Pakistan has a large number of troops in Kashmir. After 
formally denying it, she now accepts the fact that the troops are there for 
their defence. But anyone can see that if we wanted to attack Pakistan we 
could do it far more easily from places like East Punjab, and not through 
mountainous regions of Kashmir, via Kohala and Domel. The soldier 
Knows that when the Punjab plains are so near, it is futile to get entrapped 
m the hilly and mountainous terrain of Kaslimir. 

Meanwhile, the war goes on in Kashmir. The entire battle is taking 
P ace within Jammu and Kashmir which has acceded to India. This natu- 
rally constitutes an attack on India. We would have been legally and mili- 
ar J ° lights to attack Pakistan. We did not do so as we did not 
the frontiers of the battle. Following the footsteps of 
not reply aggression with aggression, and we did 

oatiVnri*^'^*^ th® direction of Pakistan. We have shown 

countrv exrpnt repeated provocation. Any other 

tances ^ ^ would have attacked Pakistan under such circums- 

against prevailed in the country during the action 

There is con 5®™oved the fear of communal trouble in India, 

tan press. I ^^tse propaganda regarding Hyderabad in the Pakis- 

that blood was fl ^he Pakistan press carrying a report saying 

lim Another of Mus- 

India t Stutt t? by Pakistan is that 

upon the I^dia has no sLh design. I call 

at a future date the r of India. I may also say that if ever 

will aS them aXT ! f Pakistan express their desire to join India, I 

problems Pakistan has oreaM C 
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1 . Muhammad Usman^ 


I write to express my deep grief and the deep grief of the Government of 
India at the death of your brother. Brig. Muhammad Usman, in action in 
Jammu and Kashmir State, It was a soldier’s and a brave man’s death 
and as such we should not grieve over it. Nevertheless, the cutting short of 
a brilliant career in the service of the nation is a tragedy which we feel 
deeply. Usman had already made a name for himself by his gallant leader- 
ship in Kashmir, and a bright future in the army of the nation awaited him. 
Quiet, unassuming, and retiring, in spite of the fame that had come to him, 
simple in his habits, he was an ideal soldier and an ideal servant of the 
nation. 

To my own province, from which he came, and to my city of Allahabad, 
to which he was so intimately connected, Brig. Usman’s death will be a great 
sorrow. To the people of Kashmir, in the service of whose freedom he 
died in action, his memory will remain ever green, something that will 
inspire them to fight and retain that freedom. So, while we naturally grieve 
we rejoice also at that courage which triumphs over death and which, in the 
ultimate analysis, makes a nation. 

1. Message of condolence to Muhammad Subhan, a correspondent of The Times of 
India, New Delhi, 5 July 1948. Published in National Herald, 6 July 1948. 


2. To Ramadhar^ 


New Delhi 
31 July 1948 

Dear Ramadhar, 

Your letter of the 31st July.^ I am afraid I cannot do anything m this matter 
except to refer to the Kashmir Government. It is for them to decide as to 
whether a permit should be issued at present or not. Kashmir, as you know, 
is a war area at present and everything has to be subordinated to military 
considerations. I hope your friend will be able to go there before very long. 


1 . 

2 . 


LN, Collection. r, , i . 

n his letter Ramadhar wrote about Frcdcrik Jan Hopm.an, a u c i ‘ 

applicant to the post of a Kashmiri interpreter. Frcderik wanted to p 
xashmir to perfect his knowledge of Kashmiri and Ramadhar pleaded hi. ^ . 
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I do not myself see why this particular time should be chosen for imp- 
roving one’s knowledge of the Kashmiri language. As for acting as an inter- 
preter to the U.N. Commission^ that is for the Commission to decide. 

The question is not of believing in national or racial divisions. Kashmir 
is fighting a life and death struggle and anything that does not fit in with 
this struggle is for the moment secondary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To S.M. AbduIIahi 


New Delhi 
3 September 1948 

My dear Sheikh Saheb, 

Kachru has just arrived and given me your letter with the questionnaire 
addressed to your Government. 

will of course give such answers as you can to this questionnaire. 

I have asked Kachru to take Gopalaswami Ayyangar’s help in the matter. 

e main thing is, of course, that, the present position is a provisional and 
extraordinary one. In strict law and constitution, the old constitution still 
prevails and the only change that has been made is by the Declaration of 
the Maharaja appointing you Prime Minister and asking you to form the 
oyernraent. But in practice and by the agreement ofthe pa? ties concerned, 
hat IS, you and the National Conference, the Maharaja and the Govern- 
ment ot India, It has been decided that your Government should function as 
cons itutional government. Inevitably there is a certain vagueness about 
^^^^^S^ment, and in regard to some matters which originally were 
hppfl! c subjects, sometimes there has been an argument. Also 

anri thp ^ ™ ^if reasons the needs of the military situation are paramount, 
aencr'il a certain freedom in regard to defence matters. But the 

bv conventinn^ ^ should have full responsible government, 

the constitution \ 1® agreed that 

So far as the P ^ sf e should be framed by a fully elected assembly, 
because concerned, the position is also peculiar, 

boycotted bv the ^ Sabha is totally unrepresentative and was 

boycotted by the principal party.^ The elections were collusive. The Go- 

1. J.N. Collection. 

Conference bo,- 

cM their fmncw^ aL the rtw I™' °"'? «“< of 707,419 had exer- 

of 21 Muslim seats. * rganisation, the Muslim Conference, won 16 out 
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vermnent of India comes into the picture constitutionally because ,of, the./ 
accession, that is in regard to Defence, Communications and Exterhal Af- 
fairs. In practice, defence is the vital subject today and every other/donsidera- 
tion has to be subordinate to it. Therefore, the Government/ of India, act- 
ing through its Defence Ministry, are concerned with everything connected 
with military operations, as well as allied matters. They /ai-e’^consulted in 
other matteis too. They have given loans to the State, and.rat' the request of 
the State Government, a financial adviser has also gone from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

■ V j 

In regard to most other matters, e.g., the present electoraVafrangemsats; -'' 
franchise, courts, taxation, economic matters, etc, the old rules, are^ rather 
archaic and have to be changed. Changes are being introduced gradually 
even now in so far as they are possible. But real changes can only come 
when peace and order have been restored. 

Some such preamble might precede fuller replies to the questions 
asked. 

We have been pressing the U.N. Commission to let us have their final 
decision so that we might inform our Parliament here before it adjourns 
on the 4th September. We even said that if there is delay in Pakistan’s reply 
we wanted to lay the Commission’s Resolution and our reply before our 
Parliament. The Commission have requested us to delay doing this upto 
Tuesday next by which time they hope to have a final reply from Pakistan.^ 
They were so anxious that we should not say anything now in public that 
they sent one of their members, the Belgian, Dr. Graeffe, to explain the situa- 
tion to me. We have agreed, but we have made it clear that we cannot 
wait longer than Tuesday next. 

My sister, Vijayalakshmi, is coming here tomorrow for instructions for 
the United Nations General Assembly meeting in Paris. She will be here 
for about 9 days and will then go direct to Paris. I should like Krishna 
Mehta to come here to meet her. I am therefore sending you a telegram to 
arrange to send her with Professor Blackett. 

Yours sinccrel}', 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. On 6 September, Pakistan sent a formal reply to the Commission. It began by stat- 
ing that it was only Pakistan’s reply and not that of “Azad Kashmir” also. Its rep- 
resentatives would have to be met as individuals by the Commission. Pakistan 
could only lend good offices to make ”Azad Kashmir” accept the Pakistan, view of 
the proposals, but the final acceptance must entirely rest with them. The ceasefire 
order would also have to be issued by them. 
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= Letters to the premiers of provinces 




New Delhi 
1 July 1948 

My dear Premier, 

As you will no doubt have noticed, I have skipped a fortnight and I did 
not write to you in the middle of June as I ought to have done. You will 
forgive me for this. I have been pretty well occupied during this last fort- 
night with the Hyderabad affair, Kashmir, the Mountbattens’ departure 
and the arrival of the hew Governor General. 

2. For some odd reason, which we have been unable to fathom, there 
were widespread rumours for some time past that trouble on a big scale is 
likely to break out on June 15th or thereabouts.® These rumours were 
specially prevalent in Pakistan as well as East Punjab and Delhi. Some 
people even expected war to break out. There was no obvious reason why 
any of these calamities should happen, nevertheless rumours persisted and 
disturbed the lives of innumerable people. Adequate precautions were 
taken and nothing did happen then or later. It is interesting to find out 
who starts these rumours and with what purpose. Obviously they do not 
rise out of nothing and there is some deliberate design about them. Our 
Intelligence tells us only that there are rumours, not who the originators are. 
I have little doubt that there are groups of people who spread these tales of 
impending disaster in order to unnerve our people and thus prepare the 
ground for mischief. There are plenty of mischief-mongers and normally 
they are, to be found among extreme communal groups, Hindu, Muslim or 
Sikh. We have to be very careful in watching the activities of these com- 
munal groups which continue to persist, though they do not function quite 
so much in the open as they used to do. 

3. I should like to draw your attention to a fairly recent development in 
Rajputana, which is significant of how foolish people actually try to align 
themselves with the most dangerous causes simply because they do not 
like something that is happening. In some parts of Rajputana, notably 
Jodhpur and partly also in other States, certain Rajput elements, disliking 
the new democratic order that is taking shape, have organised themselves 
to combat it. They even go so far as to think of intriguing with Pakistan. 
During a Rajput procession the following slogans were noticed: 

1. These letters to the Premiers have also been printed in G. Parthasarathi (cd.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru — Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 1 (New Delhi, 1985), 
pp. 141-210. 

2. For some time rumours were afloat that war between India and Pakistan would break 
out about the middle of June 1948, and Pakistan had been preparing itself to meet the 
situation. 
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“Pakistan Zindabad” 
“Kasim Razvi Zindabad” 


This is astonishing enough. Obviously the Rajputs had no particular sym- 
pathy for either Pakistan or Kasim Razvi. But they were so much enraged 
at the coming new democratic order which they feared might affect their 
vested interests in land and in the State generally, that they were prepared 
to ally themselves with every enemy of the Indian Union. 


4. I mention this as a significant indication of how destructive forces work. 
Apart from its inherent badness, it shows very limited understanding and 
gross folly. Today in India there are obviously powerful forces at work 
for unity and stability. But we cannot ignore certain strong tendencies to- 
wards disruption and certain anti-social elements which are taking advan- 
tage of these tendencies. There are the communalists of all groups who 
have no constructive programme or objective and who only wish to des- 
troy or weaken the present structure. There are the Communists, who, 
quite apart from their communism, are at present engaged in creating as 
muc trouble as possible not only in India^ but much more so in Burma, ^ 
a aya, etc. If they wanted to spread the ideology of communism, they 
were welcome to do so, provided there was no violence about it. It must 
e remembered that in spite of considerable provocation the Communist 
arty has not been declared illegal in India, except in West Bengal. We 
aye rie to avoid taking any steps restricting the functioning of organi- 

ations except when we were forced to, as in regard to some communal 
organisations. 


tim ■" the sense that they encourage disrnp- 

XinlLl bold!— ““ribntion Li reetiflcation of 

provmeial boundaries is a perfectly legitimate demand and must claim 

3. The Communist Party of India hciri ■ 

false independence and the Congress wasTtoo^of 

infiltration into the civil services were nmm ! Stakes, agitation and 

kars in Hyderabad and organised a oaralW aligned itself with the Raza- 

Communist leaders were arrested in diffp ® ,''®'’”'^®''*'“^^®'relenganaarea.OverlOO 

4. Communists in Burma ulanni '^““ntry. 

' because of mutiny ^d SSea'd dSTb" of power. On 20 August 1948, 

martial law throughout the country President Sao Shwe Thaik imposed 

5. Due to serious outbreaks of vinVnil’ i i 

May and June 1948 and involvement’ of ^ 

organisation of Chinese Communists in ti, ^ People’s Anti-Japanese Army”, an 
proclaimed a “state of emergency’’ in’spvo on June 16 the Government 

this emergency was extended to the whote 

® Johore and Negri Sembilan. 
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attention. But in present circumstances to press the demand is to enco- 
urage the wrong tendencies in the country. First priority must necessarily 
be to preserve the unity, strength and stability of India. Everything that 
comes in the way of that may prove harmful. 

6. The preservation of this unity and stability of India largely depends 
upon the functioning of the Congress organisation which has brought a 
sense of unity. If that organisation weakens or is split up, the one major 
cementing factor is removed and popular energy is diverted to the quar- 
rels of rival factions. 

7. The recent withdrawal of the Sociahsts from the Congress has already 
led to increasing bitterness.® Elections have been held and, as always during 
elections, passions have arisen and much that was undesirable has been 
done. Those elections have demonstrated again the fundamental hold of 
the Congress on the public in India, in spite of big promises being made to 
them by the opponents of the Congress. That shows that the common 
man in India, in spite of the horror that he has gone through in recent 
months, still realises the importance of this fundamental unity and the fact 
that the Congress is as necessary as ever to uphold and preserve that unity. 

8. I would suggest to you and your government to view the problems of 
today, whatever they might be, in this context of the paramount impor- 
tance of preserving the unity, strength and stability of India. We have no 
leisure yet to play about with other matters when the very foundations are 
imperilled. First things must come first. 

9. The Mountbattens’ departure was the occasion for public demonstra- 
tions in Delhi, which were surprisingly big. Those demonstrations of course 
did not mean that the public approved of all that has been done by the 
Mountbattens or by the present Government of India during the last year 
or so. They did demonstrate however that the man in the street believed in 
the sincerity of purpose of Lord and Lady Mountbatten and that they had 
striven hard to serve India and her people. It was a remarkable tribute. 

10. Lord Mountbatten strove hard to bring about a settlement of the 
Hyderabad issue before his departure.’ Being an irrepressible optimist, 
he believed to the last that he would succeed. He failed. There has been no 
settlement and there is no prospect of a settlement on those lines. 

6. At the Nasik conference of the Socialist Party in March J94S, the Socialists decided 
to sever their relations with the Congress and become an independent party. In the 
by-cicetions to the U.P. legislature held on 29 June 194S, the Socialist candidates lost 
their deposits. Tlic Congress won all the 16 scats. 

7. Lord Mountbatten had been closely involved in thenegotiations to settle the Hyderabad 
problem. 
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'11. There has been much public- criticism, in which responsible person 
have joined, about what is called the soft and appeasement policy of th 
Governrhent of India towards Hyderabad.® Action is demanded of us, tha 
action being a military invasion of Hyderabad. As you know, we moved ou 
armies and armour to . the Hyderabad frontier sometime ago and they ar 
there now. If necessary they can take action. 


12. To talk of appeasement, etc., or of any partiality for the Nizam or hi 
Government is absurd. If the Government of India adopted a certain policj 
it is based entirely on practical considerations and on what they imagine t( 
be India s good. Naturally much of- the information in their possession i; 
not available to the public. They have to consider a hundred factors anc 
the repercussions of every step that they might take. They have many com 
mitments at present, military and other, and in any. event can any gov 
crnment enter light-heartedly into war ? At the same time every government 
must prepare for every conceivable contingency tc 
the best of its ability. We have prepared for Hyderabad both from the 
military point of view and the economic and political. We shall undou- 
btedly take_ military action when we think the time is ripe for it. But you 

Fnn the rightness of the- time, who 

nir> commitments. It is rather irresponsible for peo- 

craip wK- h these facts to demand military action on a large- 

“i‘^ though certainly leading 

peoDle wheth ^ M suffering to a large number of people. These 

as citizens nf ti, outside Hyderabad, have to be considered 

in other words '^“'^^^^tedly be before very long. We have 

momentary passion. ^ 


the Razakars 

add a slight note of wafningt mgar7to bef' ^ 

verified report that comes out to believing every rumour and i 

some reports have no basis in' f ? several occasions t 

true that conditions in Hyderaba^d exaggerated. Nevertheless, it 

iorating. Considerable numbers of people, and are det 

uumoers of persons are migrating from Hyderabi 

14. How arc we to meet this ‘t 

agreement which have been critf ^ suggested certain terms 
to criticise them as one can ^ leading persons. It is er 

criLcse anything. But the point to be not 

8. ^“>'“P’^^'ishNarayan. said that the Co 

'var aeamst ,hc Ni^am. had no alternative but to dccl 
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was whether those terms of agreement, if finally ratified, gave us a firm 
grip of the situation or not. Once the power of the Razakars, etc., was 
broken, other forces would have free play. Therefore it is not good enough 
to consider these matters from a theoretical point of view, but to see how 
they fit into the present and how far they lead to our goal. I am convinced 
that the terms we offered were good from every point of view, though I 
could have easily improved upon them. Now these terms are out of date 
and there is no question of our carrying on long or short negotiations with 
the present Hyderabad Government. Other factors will decide the issue 
now. I would warn you against believing rumours and statements in the 
press about fresh negotiations. There have been none and there will be 
none with the existing Hyderabad Government. 

15. The present position in regard to Hyderabad is this: We are ready at 
short notice to invade Hyderabad. But we propose to wait for developments 
and to avoid such invasion if we can help it because of the other consequ- 
ences that it is bound to bring in its train. Meanwhile, the economic blockade 
will continue and to that will be added other measures, for instance, 
financial, and in regard to the stoppage of many kinds of communications. 
There are other ways too which I need not mention here. We feel that this 
is a surer way of dealing with the situation at present. But as I have poin- 
ted out, we are ready for any other method also as soon as we are convinced 
that this is necessary. Hyderabad has suffered a lot, from the economic 
blockade. Undoubtedly the pressure of this blockade is very great, though 
not very demonstrative. I might point out that we are not stopping food or 
medical supplies. We have to act as civilised nations and not descend to 
the Hyderabad level of conduct. 

16. In Kashmir the military situation has been generally good, and we 
have made progress. The capture of Gurez is important.® It is true however 
that our progress has not been quite so swift as we had hoped. The reason 
for this has been the throwing in by Pakistan of considerable numbers of 
its regular troops, more specially on the Uri-Domel front. There is no 
doubt about this now. In fact our armies are fighting a part of the Pak- 
istan Army in a very difficult terrain, which gives a great advantage for de- 
fence. This raises political issues of great magnitude. It also complicates 
the military problem, in the sense that it delays results somewhat. We are 
taking steps however to meet this new situation more effectively. 

17. I visited Kashmir^® two or three days ago and conferred with our mili- 
tary commanders and representatives of the Kashmir Government. I \isi- 

9. Indian troops in Kashmir had captured Gurez on 29 June 194S. 

10. Nehru was in Kashmir from 27 to 30 June 1948. 
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ted Sonamarg and Baltal also. The latter place is situated at the foot of 
the Zoji La Pass. I must tell you that every time I have visited Kashmir I 
have been very greatly impressed by the quality and morale of our troops. 
They are a fine type of men of whom any country can be proud. Many of 
us have no conception of the tremendous difficulties they have had to face. 
I have myself seen our pickets at about 15,000 feet altitude. As for our 
airmen I can hardly speak in terms of sufficient praise for their courage 
and daring. 


18. Within a few days the Kashmir Commission of the United Nations 
Security Council will be reaching India and there is much speculation, not 
unmixed with apprehension, as to what it might do. We have not wel- 
comed the coming of this commission and we have thoroughly disapproved 
of the resolution of the Security Council. We have stated however that we 
are prepared to meet the Commission and have talks with them. This Com- 
mission, it should be realised, is nothing more than a Good Offices Com- 
mittee which can only offer advice and nothing more. We do not propose 
to resile in any way whatever from the attitude we have taken up in the 
Security Council on this subject. No question arises there to begin with 
except the removal of the aggressor, stoppage of fighting and the return 
to peaceful conditions and some normality. We do not propose to be hus- 
tled by this Commission in any way. But we shall treat them with all court- 
esy and, at the same time, with all firmness. The fact that Pakistan armies 
are functioning in Kashmir will of course be an important factor. 

19. Our commitments in Kashmir, Hyderabad and elsewhere necessitate 

our keeping up the defence services at a certain level and indeed to add to 
^ taking steps to that end. In addition we hope to have the 

mi itia unctioning fairly soon, and in this we shall require your govern- 
ment s ull and urgent cooperation. Further the Government have decided 

o form a National Cadet Corps organisation throughout the country to 
provide military training for boys and girls in schools and colleges. To 

egm wi we ave placed limited targets. But we shall immediately enlarge 
these as soon as the first target is reached. 


^ind of miHtar 

centrate nn n ti ° good. But it is obviously necessary to con 

centime on one thing at a time and do it well. The Government of Indii 

ave therefore requested the provinces to concentrate on this National Cade 
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Corps scheme for the present, and not to fritter away their limited energies 
on other schemes which may be vaster. For the present therefore the Go- 
vernment of India cannot sponsor or render assistance to any other scheme 
of mihtary training in the provinces either in the shape of instructors or 
equipment. I trust that this attitude of the Government of India will be 
appreciated by the provinces and will receive their entire support. 

21. I should like to draw your attention to a step that we have taken in 
regard to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. We are creating an inde- 
pendent appellate tribunal to deal with appeals from this department. We 
are doing this, in common with some other countries, both to expedite the 
disposal of long-pending matters and to make the Posts and Telegraphs 
staff feel that they will get a square deal. The tribunal will consist of a judi- 
cial officer and one retired senior officer of the department. To them will 
be added, as assessors, men actually in service, selected by recognised union 
of workers. This is a novel experiment and its progress will be watched by 
Government with considerable interest. For the present this will be con- 
fined to , one circle, but it will be extended if the experiment succeeds. 

22 You will have noticed that Shri Mohanlal Saksena has been appoin- 
ted. Minister of State for Relief and Rehabilitation. As Minister of State 
he will not be a full member of the Cabinet but will attend Cabinet meetings 
when any subject relating to his ministry is under discussion. The Minister 
without Portfolio^^ will be in charge of the inter-Dominion negotiations in 
regard to the refugee problems. 

23. I shall only refer briefly to a subject of vast and overriding importance, 
that is, the deterioration of the economic situation in the country and the 
rise in the cost of living index. We have watched with grave concern the 
rise in prices of food and cloth. It is true that there has been some small 
fall recently in prices. Nevertheless, the cost of living index is very high and 
is affecting our entire economy. We have been dealing with these matters 
in a piecemeal way with no satisfactory results. We can afford to do so no 
longer. I would invite your attention to this extremely important matter 
and would welcome your suggestions. 

24. As you know. Governors of provinces have been sending me fort- 
nightly letters, of which copies have been sent to you. I am now suggesting 
to them to send their fortnightly letters directly to the Governor General, 
sending a copy of it to you and to me. You will of course be good enough to 
continue sending me your fortnightly letters. 


12. N. Gopalas\v.inii Aj'y.angar. 
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,25. We informed you sometime ago of the decision of the Government 
of India about the provisional use. of Jana Gana Mana as the national an- 
them. The final decision .will, of course, be taken by the Constituent Asse- 
mbly.^® Even this provisional decision was . taken after months of careful 
consideration of the problem in all its aspects. It was in fact rather a recog- 
nition of a growing practice in the services and elsewhere. A national 
anthem is absolutely necessary for our foreign embassies and defence ser- 
vices and we had to suggest to them something, even though provisionally. 
One Premier of a province^^ has protested against this decision and said that 
he prefers greatly the Vande Matavam. Needless to say,, the Vande Mata- 
ram is a cherished song and tune and must remain so. But for a variety 
of reasons, into which I need not go now, most ofus were firmly convinced 
t at Jana Gana Mana was far more suited both for domestic and foreign 
use, and the latter is very important than the Vande Mataram. The Vande 
atai am represents very effectively the long period of our struggle and it will 
ever remain as a national song which inspires our people. But after the 
struggle IS over, some other motive comes into play and the most importaht 
element of a national anthem is the tune. We were definitely of opinion that 

^ ^tt^^'^tive and distinctive tune than 

ed iK^nf iiionths’ practice of it in India and abroad convinc- 

ed us of this. In other countries this has been greatly appreciated. 

niieh^almmTi^ situation is critical and recent developments^® in Berlin 

to we ca^n 1 ^ that they will lead to war, 

Lr M s terrTh ^he Possibility. We have, therefore, to be prepared 
what I have writteriMh ‘"temational situation. That leads us again to 
ril our enIraS tn h ,d this letter, that is, to concentrate 

noA: -- - 

difficult for our ambassadors abroad. It is 

.0 -y b” rvL “ ta public. I shobld lilce 

very well and some nf ^ ^ ^“^^ssadors are functioning 

their work is behind the remarkable success. Naturally 

nd cannot easily.be explained' to the pub- 

On 24 January 1950 it was fo^aUv'I^^ Provisionally adopted as the national anthem. 
B.C. Roy. approved by the Constituent Assembly. 

The relations between the western nr., ' 

Soviet authorities cut off all traffic tn ^“'''oLUnion became tense when the 

retaliation to the currency measures infrna" Western zone on 21 June 1948 in 

with ffie British forces, the United State? American army. In cooperation 

mto Berlin. States organised an air-lift of essential commodities 
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lie. Press reports are often incorrect. For. instance, Dr. Syud Hossain, ouf 
ambassador in Cairo, was criticised for something he was reported to have 
said. On enquiry we found that he had not said it. He is facing a difficult 
situation and he has been handling it with ability. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


II 

New Delhi 
15 July 1948 

My dear Premier, 

The last fortnight has seen many developments in both the Hyderabad and 
Kashmir situation. The sterling balances negotiations have resulted in an 
agreement between India and the U.K. Government for a period of 3 years.^- 
This agreement will soon be published. The economic situation continues to 
cause us grave anxiety more specially in relation to the rise in prices and 
the cost of living index, and the question of controls is again being raised 
in various parts of India. 

2. Abroad, war has broken out again in Palestine’^ and the situation in Berlin 
is still very tense and difficult. Normally such a situation would lead to 
war, which, of course, would mean something like world war. But in spite 
of aggressive utterances and threats, no country really wants war and so very 
probably the situation will be tided over somehow. Even so the essential 
causes of conflict remain, and we shall continue to live tensely and anxiously. 

3. I do not wish to discuss this European situation here or to criticise this 
great power or that in a superior way. But there does appear to be an increa- 
sing tendency lor statesmen of high position to rattle their sabres.^ This 
practice when indulged in too often may well lead to unforeseen consequences. 

1 . The Sterling Balances Agreement for the next three years was signed between India and 
Britain on 9 July 1948. Under this agreement, the British Government released £80 
million in addition to the unspent balance of £ 80 million from the earlier releases. Out 
of this £ 15 million were conwrliblc into hard currencies. 

2. On 1 1 June 1948, a truce for four weeks in the Arab-Isracl war was secured by the U.N. 
Security Council. Arab refusal to extend the truce led to renewed fighting from 9 to IS 
July, when both sides agreed to a ceasefire. 

3. For example, on 10 July 1948, Churchill called upon the western democracies to unite 
“against communist intrigue and Russian imperialism." 
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4. In Palestine the situation is a very complicated one and it is not clear 
how any settlement can take place, in the near future.^ In a military sense at 
present probably the Arabs are stronger. But given the fact that American and 
Russian prestige are involved in maintaining the hew State of Israel, it will 
not be easy for the Arabs to win through. What the final end of all this will 
be, therefore, it is very difficult to say. Both sides feel passionately about their 
position and are hard fighters. In the past India has generally sympathised 
with the Arab case in Palestine, though with some reservations.® The posi- 
tion we took up in the United Nations represented this attitude which I still 
think was the correct one. However, neither party approved of it. In the 
present struggle there India does not want to be involved. We have enough 
trouble of our own. 


5, In Hyderabad various financial and other steps have been taken by the 
Government of India which must produce definite results.® Productive work 
in Hyderabad is coming to a standstill. It is unfortunate that this kind of 
economic blockade should be applied, but it is far better and more humane 
than many other types of pressure. Many people perhaps do not realise the 
effectiveness of this step because the results are not sudden. Demands con- 
tinue to be made in public for immediate military intervention. I am surprised 
to see even Ministers of provincial governments repeating this demand, 
ure y, they should appreciate that a situation cannot be judged in isolation 
ut m relation to all-India. I cannot naturally write in detail about the deve- 
India, except that it is full of dangerous potentialities, 
an 1 IS ar y responsible talk to ignore everything and ask for something to 

The situation in Hyderabad is undoubt- 
the pvpnt tw perspective or to exaggerate 

is a Ini a ? T there. We have found on enquiry that there 

We are fnllv^c ° exaggeration often enough although the realities are bad. 
effectives Tn ° situation and we are determined to deal with it 

some credit for appreciatine^heTa”^ f provinces will give us 

tion to it. ^ Hyderabad situation and paying full atten- 

I 

the widest possibIe^reg^nalaur*^*°'^ favoured a federated state, with 

and Jews. ® th® areas occupied respectively by the Arabs 

5. The Indian member of the Unifpd m »• 

not subscribe to the mainritw nio ations Special Committee on Palestine did 

6. o„ 1 .948, ,h4 r“''“ 

Nizam. On 2 July, air links with H a v. j transfer of securities held by the 

from India to Hyderabad was stonn^ n « tT currency 

against Hyderabad. On 7 July narcpi r ™°re financial sanctions were taken 

by Indian post ofiiccs in Hydwabad * ®®P^lch from Hyderabad were not accepted 
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6. Recently reports appeared in the press about gun-running by air between 
Karachi and Hyderabad. There is no doubt that this has been done by night 
flights by a gang of foreign adventurers who have got powerful planes and 
who use air-fields near Karachi as their base. We have taken steps against 
this gang in England and elsewhere and we shall certainly shoot them down if 
we have the chance to do so on their flight. But it is not easy to intervene at 
night and to shoot down planes flying at twenty thousand feet. There is no 
doubt that arms have gone to Hyderabad but the quantity that a plane can 
take is not very great. The real difficulty of Hyderabad is lack of petrol. They 
had a stock of about two hundred thousand gallons but this is being rapidly 
depleted. 

7. In Kashmir, I regret to say, there have been some setbacks in the Ladakh 
area and round about Leh a company of our troops was surrounded by large 
numbers of the enemy and rather overwhelmed. The whole fighting in Kash- 
mir has during the last few weeks undergone a very marked change. This 
is due to the practically open association of Pakistan regular troops in the 
fighting. In fact there is undeclared war in Kashmir between the Indian Army 
and the Pakistan Army. This has made a difference chiefly because the Pakis- 
tan Army has supplied mortars, howitzers, mountain batteries and the like. 
The terrain, it will be remembered, is exceedingly difficult. 

8. The United Nations Commission on Kashmir is now in Delhi. They are 
proceeding in a leisurely fashion and, for the present, they have had one or 
two interviews with our Secretary General in the External Affairs Ministry’. 
Our position is being explained to them clearly and firmly. I do not yet know 
what line they are likely to adopt, but I imagine that they will be here for the 
next ten days or more. May I say here that it is undesirable for our news- 
papers or for any responsible public man to speak slightingly of this Com- 
mission. That does not strengthen our position ; it only irritates the members 
of the Commission and the U.N.O. We have decided to offer them every 
courtesy and at the same time to be perfectly firm in regard to our general 
attitude in Kashmir, 

9. I referred in my last letter to the economic situation and asked you for 
any suggestions that you might make. This matter will be considered here 
in its various aspects and we may have to take vital decisions. The man with 
a fixed income in India is in a terrible position with these rising prices and 


7. The U.N. Commission arrived in New Delhi on July 10. The Government of India 
presented to the Commission documentary proof to show that regular Pakistan forces 
were taking part in the Kashmir operations. 
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a recent cartoon brought this out vividly.® We have got into a vicious circle, 
and it will require all our effort to get out of it. . 

10. Taking an overall view of India at present we see. many constructive 
activities in progress in various provinces, large schemes being implemented 
and plenty of hard work being done. There is life and vitality in evidence 
in India. Yet at the same time there are many serious dangers, and the next 
few months may well be difficult for us. Those dangers extend from possible 
war to economic chaos. It is well, therefore, that all of us should realise that 
we live on the yerge of serious crises and try to give priority in our thought 
and work to the solution of these crises. I fear there is not this realisation 
and the danger to the country is not sufficiently appreciated. Many people 
get rather excited about secondary matters which have no great importance 
in this context. Party factions, provincialism flourish and weaken and 
distract us. I do hope that your government will keep in view this all-India 
situation and try to help in dealing with it. 


11. The negotiations on sterling balances have resulted in a three-year 
agreement. I shall not go into the details of this agreement here as it will be 
published soon. Probably some parts of it will be criticised. Indeed, we were 
not happy in regard to some parts. We feel, however, that it is not essentially 
an unreasonable agreement having regard to all the circumstances. There 
as een no scaling down and we shall get adequate releases in the course of 
e next ree years for our projects. Apart from the agreement we have come 
0 an un erstanding that in the third year, if necessary, further advances 
can be made to us. Certain developments have taken place in many European 
enabirm Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Brazil, etc., which 
rcDuired there.® This will help us greatly; Dollars are now 

nrocurempnt ^ i ^ have been promised help in the 

P 0 urement not only of machinery but of certain essential commodities. 

JLnSmSr/rAFlv' Zamindari Abolition Bill. We are all 

the manner of ° zamindari system but it appeared to us that 

have been and certainV'"^ ^ perhaps been as happy as it might 

The result is that it ic aspects had not been perhaps fully considered. 

Then at it ifnr Zh ^^^^dments made in that Bill.^ 

on providing large °° easily that the Central Government will go 

ramindari. Obviously the schemes of acquisition of 

Ubviously, the capacity of the Central Government is limited. 

9. India had cLrcd^mo^comtrc^^'*^^ Shankar's Weekly dated 1 1 July 1948. 
as Switzerland, Poland CzerTindr, "'hh the “soft currency” countries such 

and Pakistan. ’ H^WvFinland, Yugoslavia, Japan, 
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If we pour all our money in the acquisition of zamindari, we shall have little 
or nothing left for our development schemes for which also the provinces 
look to us. Therefore, each province must very carefully consider the financial 
implications of any measure that it may introduce. It would be desirable for 
some uniform all-India policy to be adopted in this matter for there is a 
danger of our financial structure suffering very greatly if any v/rong moves 
are taken. It is not enough to consult the Central Government at a late stage 
when changes are difficult, but at every stage. 

13. I should like to stress the need for economy in the use of petrol and steel. 
Not only because of our development schemes but also because of other 
possibilities hinted in the earlier part of this letter we have to conserve our 
resources as much as possible. Officers concerned with the rationing of motor 
spirit should be impressed with the importance of exercising the greatest 
economy, 

14. Recently I had the privilege of opening the bridge over the Ravi river 
near Pathankot and the new road from Pathankot to Jammu.^“ Both this 
road and the bridge — indeed there are many bridges and causeways — are fine 
pieces of engineering work rapidly done in cooperation between our Central 
P.W.D. and the Army. 

15. I am afraid that we have been very slow in the construction of new 
houses all over India in spite of a great demand for them. Of course this is 
largely due to our lack of material. Nevertheless, we could have done much 
even with the existing material and I have seen many types of model houses 
built with existing material which are very good. I suggest that each province 
should not wait for steel and cement all the time but should go ahead with 
such material as it possesses. Apart from this we are thinking in terms of 
putting up soon a housing factory, that is, a factory which will produce pre- 
fabricated houses. The material to be used will largely be local material easily 
available. If this factory is a success it may be desirable to erect further 
factories of that kind in different provinces. We sent an experP* to Europe for 
this purpose and he has returned with full plans and specifications, and we 
hope to go ahead soon with this project. 

16. Although essential houses are not being built or are being built very 
slowly, luxury buildings still continue to be put up, such as cinemas, large 
bungalows, large shops, etc. I think the time has come when such luxury 


10. The Mndhopur bridge and the new Pathankot-Jammu road were inaugurated by Nehru 
on 7 July 1948. 

11. Otto Kocnigsberger. 
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construction should be prohibited. It is a little difficult to describe luxury 
construction, but an easy way of doing so is to say that any building costing 
above a certain amount will require a special permission of Government. 
This is a simple rule easily enforced. The construction of cinemas should of 
course be completely prohibited for the time being. Dwelling houses are 
more necessary. If luxury construction is forbidden, this will release materials 
for more essential buildings, and it will reduce black-marketing also to some 
extent in those materials. Also it would have a far-reaching psychological 
effect on our people. I commend this proposal to you. I understand that at 
least one provincial government is already proceeding on these lines. 


17. The Education Ministry has brought to my notice the presence of a 
large number of college lecturers and teachers who have been thrown out of 
employment as a result of partition, particularly from East Pakistan. It is 
a pity that qualified teachers and professors should lack employment when 
we are trying to extend opportunities for education. May I suggest to pro- 
vincial governments that they might consult our Education Ministry as 
regards the availability of these refugee teachers before they employ new 

JTrvTnt? ' l^'^turers etc., were permanent government 

servants appointed as a result of selection by the Public Service Commission 
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consideration of the situation, but I should like to point out to them that the 
reputation of India as a champion of freedom is suffering somewhat because 
of these happenings. 

19. We have been asked about the coming 15th of August, how should 
we celebrate that day. Our Cabinet considered this matter and they were 
generally of opinion that, both because of the serious situation in the country 
and Mahatma Gandhi’s death, it would not be proper to have any lavish 
celebrations or for any money to be spent on illuminations and the like. 
There should however be an appropriate and modest celebration of the day. 
The day happens to be a Sunday. We do not.propose to have a holiday on the 
Monday following. 

20. Celebrations will be official as well as non-official. So far as the latter 
are concerned, no doubt the Congress President will issue instructions, pro- 
bably suggesting a public meeting, etc. In Delhi, we propose to have an official 
celebration including a party by the Governor General to the diplomatic corps 
and others, a flag-hoisting ceremony on the Red Fort and a military parade. I 
understand that the army authorities have directed that military pdrades should 
be held on that day at important centres where our troops are situated. 

21. We have limited the use of the national flag. On the 15th August, how- 
ever, this limitation will not apply, and any one can use that flag on his house 
or shop. 

22. A matter for you to consider is whether on the 15th August, there 
should not be a release of prisoners, that is those who you feel can be released. 
That would be a good gesture for the New Year of Independence which would 
be appreciated. 

23. You will have noticed in the press the violent attacks made by the 
Pakistan Government and officials on Lord Mountbatten.^^ He is made 
guilty of all the blood that was shed in the Punjab last year because he did 
not take action against the Sikh leaders early in August last. This charge is a 
most fantastic and monstrous one. The Pakistan Government do not scruple 
to say or do anything regardless of truth or fairness if they tliink it suits 
their purpose. I think in this particular matter they have over-reached them- 
selves and injured their own cause. Lord Mountbatten, of course, has nothing 
to do with all this and it is just absurd to drag him in this way. But the whole 

13. Ghulam Mohammed, Finance Minister of Pakistan, who was leading the Pakistan 
delegation in discussions with the British Government on the sterling balances on 3 
July 1918, criticised what he considered to be the haste with which Lord Mountbatten 
cITcctcd the partition of India. Hcalsoallegcti that Lord Mountbatten knew of “a deep- 
laid conspiracy by a militant section of the Sikhs to throttle Pakistan by eliminating the 
Muslim population, but no action was taken to prevent it.” 
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basis of the argument has been that the Sikhs were the original sinners and 
nothing would have happened but for the Sikhs. I think this is an exceedingly 
unfair and false approach to the problem. You know how the situation deve- 
loped in the Punjab from March 1947 when trouble broke out in Multan and 
Rawalpindi. You also know how during subsequent months there was 
continued killing and arson in Lahore and Amritsar. However, I shall not 
repeat this story except to point out that the charge made by Pakistan is 
grossly unfair. Our Government had thought of saying something about it in 
public but we decided not to do so as the U.K. Government had already 
issued some kind of a contradiction.^^ 


24. I find that our Ambassadors abroad are some time criticised. This puts 
me in a difficult position. They cannot reply and it is not easy for me to say 
much about their work; much of it is necessarily not public work in the 
sense ol being given publicity. We are building up our foreign service and it 
has always been a difficult matter to build up such a service. Some of the 
biggest countries in the world are yet rather backward in their foreign service 
because of the lack of traditions and experience behind that service. I think 
I can say that in the course of the last year or so, we have done rather well 
m building this service up and some of our Ambassadors and Ministers have 
functioned effectively and done good service to India. We live in critical times 
nd he lot of our Ambassadors abroad is not an easy one. It is his business 
^ terms with the nation to which he is accredited, to raise 
India s prestige there to gain benefits for India where he can, and at the 

nnP^v nr ? "i ° That policy I repeat is a 

countries ^ power group but of being friends with all 

policy for us 11 ^' ■ ^ convinced that there is no other possible 

policy for us either in the present or in the foreseeable future. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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New Delhi 
3 August, 1948 


My dear Premier, 

The last fortnight has seen many developments both in India and abroad 
which are of grave consequence. Abroad, the situation in Berlin is still 
full of danger, though there has been some slight relaxation. The approach 
of the western powers to Stalin may well lead to some temporary arrange- 
ment. Even if such an arrangement takes place, it is hardly likely to take 
any permanency but it will certainly stave off fear of war in the near future. 
The principal reason, however, for thinking that there will be no war this 
year at least is the real disinclination of either of the two major parties to 
launch into war. But speeches continue to be made which are bellicose and 
sometimes events take the reins into their hands. 


2. The Palestine situation is relatively static. Recent events have probably 
been somewhat in favour of the Jews and the Arabs are angry.^ They feel 
that the great powers, including the United Kingdom, have not given them 
a square deal. In the Arab and the Islamic world, generally in the Middle 
East, there appear to be two rather contradictory tendencies at work. There 
is undoubtedly a certain pan-Islamic tendency drawing the Islamic coun- 
tries of the Middle East towards each other. At the same time there is a 
completely different tendency which may be said to be pro-Asian as against 
Europe and America. That is to say, there is a feeling that Europe and 
America have consistently tried to profit by the internal troubles of Middle 
East countries and have exploited them. Therefore, they must give up all 
hope of relying on Europe or America and trust Asian countries. This 
latter tendency bases itself more on nationalism just as the former bases 
itself on religion. The nationalistic tendency is more confined to the intel- 
lectuals who can see a little further. They try to play down, to a certain ex- 
tent, Islamic sentiment as such because they realise that while it is the ce- 
menting factor for certain Islamic countries, it comes in the way of a larger 
cooperation with other Asian countries. 

3. In India the three doruinating issues continue to be Kashmir, Hydera- 
bad and our economic difficulties. In all three of these there have been mark- 
ed devtlopmcnts. 


1. From S to IS July, when both sides agreed to the new truce ordered by the Security 
Council, the Israeli forces militarily improved their position by capturing Nazareth, 
Ramleh, Lydda and Lydda airport, the largest in Palestine. Tliis was done according 
to the demarcation made by U.N. resolution on the partition of Palestine. 
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4. In Kashmir the military situation took a turn for the worse for us be- 
cause very large forces of the Pakistan regular army were thiown against 
our forces in the State. It is estimated that at least one full divis'on of the 
Pakistan army is functioning in Kashmir now, apart from the irregulars, 
frontiei scouts, tribal folk, etc. A full division with all modern equipment 
fighting near its base naturally made a great difference and came in the way 
of the development of our plans. Pakistan organised an all-out attack on 
many fronts. The fiercest attack took place in the Uri-Tithwal sector, in 
the Jhelum valley. In the Jammu area and in the Ladakh there was also 
continued fighting. In the Tithwal area our forces had to retreat a few 
miles. It must be remembered that a large-scale offensive of this type must 
have taken long weeks of preparation. Nevertheless, it was held with such 
resources as we had at the time. Some reinforcements have been sent sub- 
sequently. Just at the present moment the Kashmir situation must be con- 
sidered to be rather static, but we do not intend to allow it to remain so. 


5. The U.N. Kashmir Commission after spending three weeks in Delhi 
have now gone to Karachi.^ Their discussions with us centred round the 
ceasefire which later would be followed by further talks for a settlement. 

V were agreeable to the ceasefire but on two basic conditions. One was that 
the complicity of Pakistan must be recognised and stated; the other was 
la all Pakistan regular armies should completely withdraw from the State 
cnitory. Presumably Pakistan would not agree to these and hence mat- 
w standstill. There is no doubt that the U.N. Commission 
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functioning in Kashmir State territory. They have given rather futile rea- 
sons for this, but the fact remains that admittedly now the Indian Army is 
fighting the Pakistan Army in Kashmir territory, that is, India and Pakistan 
are at war, which is formally undeclared in the Kashmir State. It is clear 
that this kind of situation cannot continue and rapid developments may well 
take place. We can hardly be at war with each other in one area, and at peace, 
carrying on inter-Dominion conferences and the like in other areas. 

7. It must be remembered that the Pakistan Army has a very large number 
of British officers. The whole General Staff is British-controlled. If the 
Pakistan Army is functioning in Kashmir it naturally follows that the British 
General Staff as well as other British officers in the Pakistan Army are con- 
ducting operations and are responsible for them. This raises serious issues, 
and we have drawn the attention of the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom to this very anomalous state of affairs. In another context the U.K. 
Prime Minister agreed that British officers could not stay on in either army 
if there was possibility of war.^ 

8. In Hyderabad the situation grows more difficult internally from every 
point of view. There was a very serious incident near the Sholapur border 
on the way to Barsi enclave. A convoy of ours was suddenly attacked by a 
band of Razakars and some of our soldiers were killed. Our troops went 
into action and cleared the place of all Razakars killing a considerable 
number of them. Since then our troops have been in possession of this bit 
of the Nizam’s territory and we intend to hold on in spite of the protests 
we have received from the Nizam’s Government. A joint commission of 
enquiry consisting of an Indian brigadier from our army and a British co- 
lonel serving with the Nizam conducted an enquiry into this incident and 
jointly reported that it was an organised well-prepared attack by the 
Razakars on the Indian troops. 

9. Petty incidents continue to happen on the Hyderabad border, but what 
is much worse is the activities of the Razakars and others like them within 
the Hyderabad State. Recently a Minister of the Nizam’s present Govern- 
meiV, Mr. Joshi, who has been till now a close colleague of Kasim Razvi 
of the Ittehad-ul-Muslemeen, resigned from Government and made a pub- 
lic statement. This statement discloses a terrible state of affairs in parts of 
the Hyderabad State. There is no doubt that large sections of the non-Mus- 

3. There were about 300 senior British officers sen'ing in the Indian Army and 700 in 
Pakistan Army though none of them were in an operational command in Kashmir. 
Nehru feared that Pakistan might use its air force, which had inducted British personnel, 
against India in Kashmir, To this Attlee replied that if there was a war British ofllccrs 
would be withdrawTi from both countries. 
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lims in Hyderabad arc being terrorised in every way. Apart from killing, 
arson and rape, there aie forcible conversions and forcible collection of 
money by the Razakars. 

10. It appears that the increase of disorder in Hyderabad State is having 
a bad cflcct on the Nizam’s army. This army has a large number of senior 
British officers. These officers have been somewhat alarmed by the recent 
speech made by Mr. Attlee, the U.K. Prime Minister, in the House of Com- 
mons, in answer to Mr. Churchill.* They have suddenly realised that in 
case of hostility with India, if they continue to serve the Nizam, they would 
put themselves in a very difficult position with their own government. There 
arc thus internally weakening factors in Hyderabad. The economic block- 
ade continues, but it must be remembered that we are not stopping the sen- 
ding of medical supplies, salt or chlorine for purifying water. Of food, there 
is no lack in Hyderabad as it is an exporting country. The propaganda 
that is being carried on that we arc starving Hyderabad and denying it med- 
ical supplies is completely false. As a matter of fact we are sending a large 
quantit}' of cholera vaccine now. 


11. What arc we going to do about Hyderabad is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. I can well understand the impatience and irritation in the 
country. The way the Nizam’s government and the Razakars have bc- 
ha\cd has been scandalous. We have made it clear that not only the old 
formula is dead and gone but also that we are not going to talk even unless 
the present government there is changed and the Razakars are banned and 
suppressed. Recently, Sir Mirza Ismail came to Delhi and it was reported 
m Uic press that he was caro'ing on negotiations on behalf of Hyderabad. 

IIS was not strictly true. Sir Mirza is an old colleague whom we respect 
and we arc ahvays prepared to meet him. In clfcct, however, there can be 
no serious talk with him because he had no authority. 
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remembered that every step has to be viewed in the all-India context. No 
government can forget the whole picture of India in considering one parti- 
cular part of it. In no event can we admit the right of Hyderabad to inde- 
pendence. There is no instance in history, so far as I am aware, when a 
land-locked territory, surrounded on all sides by one state, has become in- 
dependent. Both in strict law, and in fact, the notion of Hyderabad’s inde- 
pendence is a little absurd. 

13, In recent weeks, a great deal of attention has been attracted to the gun- 
running between Karachi and Hyderabad. Four-engine Lancaster planes 
worked by foreign pilots have been continuously flying at night to deliver 
their cargo of arms, etc., to Hyderabad. We have asked them not do to so, 
and, indeed, according to our rules no aircraft can fly over India without 
stopping on Indian soil. We are certainly entitled to shoot them down, 
and we shall do so, but it is not easy to locate a plane flying at night at about 
15 to 20 thousand feet altitude. Yesterday, an accident happened at Mau- 
ripur airfield, near Karachi, when one of these Lancastrians had a crash 
soon after taking off*. The pilot died, and the plane was smashed. The 
most revealing fact of all was the ammunition and arms spread out all over 
the airfield after this crash. This matter also raises important issues for us, 
vis-a-vis Pakistan. We are in constant communication with the U.K. Go- 
vernment on these subjects and, of course, with the Pakistan Government 
to which formal protests have been addressed. 

14, In view of this Kashmir, Hyderabad and Pakistan situation, it is clear 
that we cannot allow ourselves to be tied up in secondary matters when, at 
any moment, a veiy grave crisis may confront us. I would request provin- 
cial governments to keep this picture before their eyes, and to be mentally 
and otherwise prepared for any possible development. It is well known that 
we are not war-mongers and we are more devoted to peace than any other 
country or people. We shall avoid war because war is a frightful thing and 
conies in the way of progress and leaves bitter trails behind it. But events 
follow one another in quick succession and our patience is tried to the ut- 
most. 

15, The economic situation shows no sign of impiovcmcnt and the whole 
question of controls, among other things, has come up for reconsideration. 
So far as the cotton textile policy is concerned, control has for all practical 
purposes been rcimposed.^ We must confess that we took a wrong step 

5. On 19 January 194S, production, pricing and distribution of cotton yarn and 
cloth were decontrolled. On 21 April, the quota system was abolished and stamping 
of price was relaxed. These Jed to a steep 40 to 100 per ccnt-risc in prices of textiles. 
Aftcra thorough review of the situation, a new policy rcimposing control on cotton \arn 
and cloth was announced on 30 July 194S. 
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when we removed this control or at any rate we took it in a wrong manner 
and the results have been very harmful. While a small number of people, 
manufacturers and dealers in cotton textiles, have made money, vast num- 
bers of others have been hard hit. When disparities in income increase in 
any way, there is inevitable trouble. All legislation and financial policy has 
to aim today at removing these disparities as far as possible and gradually 
working towards a common level of income, or, at any rate, incomes which 
do not differ too much. The removal of controls has worked the other way, 
and, apart from hitting hard both the middle classes and the poorer classes, 
they have introduced a psychology of extreme dissatisfaction-in the people. 
It has been felt that various sections of the community do not shoulder 
burdens equally. 


16. This reimposition of control on textiles casts a heavy burden on the 
provinces. Its success depends upon the efficient enforcement of it there and 
the proper selection of wholesalers and retailers. It is essential that cases 
of infringement of control are tried expeditiously and offenders severely 
punished.® Leniency in this matter, instead of proving a deterrent, actually 
encourages violation of the law. 


17. The steep rise in the price level has hit particularly hard the people 
with fixed incomes, such as Government servants, employees in trade, in- 
dustrial labour etc. The consumers’ cooperative societies, to meet the re- 
quirements of these people particularly should be encouraged. It is also 
desirable to restrict the sales from Government-controlled shops to people 
elonging to certain specific income groups. Supplies to these people should 
be on the basis of coupons to be issued by Government. 
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not be solved unless the whole of India cooperates. At the recent Premiers’ 
Conference held in Delhi there was evidence of this desire to cooperate, 

20. Housing has been a terrible headache in all the provinces. It was bad 
enough because of the war, but the influx of refugees has made it indefinitely 
worse. As I wrote to you in my previous letter we have decided to start a 
factory for the manufacture of pre-fabricated houses. We are opening a 
new department of housing and putting it under the Health Minister. I 
commend to you the opening of similar departments of housing in each 
province. 

21. I have written to you often enough on the subject of detenus or people 
kept in prison or detention without trial. Circumstances in India today are 
bad and we will not take a risk which may lead to violent repercussions. 
Subject to this I would again ask you to consider how far it is desirable to 
keep people for long in detention without trial. This has a bad effect on 
our reputation, and I continue to receive large numbers of protests from 
every part of the world. I cannot advise you because the responsibility is 
yours and you have to judge finally. I only wish to point out to you the 
dangers of continuing a policy, which ultimately probably depends on the 
judgment of police ofiicers, or the like, and which tends to become stabilised 
as a method of Government. It must always be remembered that this is 
not a normal or proper method of government or administration, and that 
it can only be indulged in cases of grave emergency. It is true that there is 
emergency in India today. I would suggest to you, what indeed some pro- 
vinces have done, that a panel of senior judicial officers, preferably High 
Court Judges, might be asked to examine privately all cases of detention and 
to advise Government what action to take in regard to them. It is obviously 
something that does not redound to the credit of Government that High 
Courts should pass strictures on Government when such matters are bro- 
ught before them. 

22. Long ago it was decided to exchange prisoners between western Pak- 
istan and certain parts of India but many hitches occurred and delayed this 
transfer. Now we hope to carry this through as expeditiously as possible. 

23. The Government of India have decided to send a delegation to the 
second session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as well as to the Interim Commission of the International 
Trade Organisation. These commence at Geneva on the 16ih and 25th 
August respectively. The Leader of the Indian delegation will be Shri Rag- 
ha\'an P/IIai, Charge d’ Aflaires of India, Paris. 
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not be solved unless the whole of India cooperates. At the recent Premiers’ 
Conference held in Delhi there was evidence of this desire to cooperate. 

20. Housing has been a terrible headache in all the provinces. It was bad 
enough because of the war, but the influx of refugees has made it indefinitely 
worse. As I wrote to you in my previous letter we have decided to start a 
factory for the manufacture of pre-fabricated houses. We are opening a 
new department of housing and putting it under the Health Minister. I 
commend to you the opening of similar departments of housing in each 
province. 

21. I have written to you often enough on the subject of detenus or people 
kept in prison or detention without trial. Circumstances in India today are 
bad and we will not take a risk which may lead to violent repercussions. 
Subject to this I would again ask you to consider how far it is desirable to 
keep people for long in detention without trial. This has a bad effect on 
our reputation, and I continue to receive large numbers of protests from 
every part of the world. I cannot advise you because the responsibility is 
yours and you have to judge finally. I only wish to point out to you the 
dangers of continuing a policy, which ultimately probably depends on the 
judgment of police officers, or the like, and which tends to become stabilised 
as a method of Government. It must always be remembered that this is 
not a normal or proper method of government or administration, and that 
it can only be indulged in cases of grave emergency. It is true that there is 
emergency in India today. I would suggest to you, what indeed some pro- 
vinces have done, that a panel of senior judicial officers, preferably High 
Court Judges, might be asked to examine privately all cases of detention and 
to advise Government what action to take in regard to them. It is obviously 
something that does not redound to the credit of Government that High 
Courts should pass strictures on Government when such matters are bro- 
ught before them. 

22. Long ago it was decided to exchange prisoners between western Pak- 
istan and certain parts of India but many hitches occurred and delayed this 
transfer. Now we hope to carry this through as expeditiously as possible. 

23. The Government of India have decided to send a delegation to the 
second session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as well as to the Interim Commission of the International 
Trade Organisation. These commence at Geneva on the 16th and 25th 
August respectively. The Leader of the Indian delegation will be Shri Rag- 
havan Pillai, Charge d’ Affaires of India, Paris. 
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24, You will be glad to know that the Government of. India have agreed to 
enter into a treaty of friendship with the ancient republic of Switzerland,® 
This is our first treaty of this kind, 

25, I have already written to you about the celebrations on the 15th of 
August, It is for the provinces to decide the manner of such celebrations, 
but our advice is that they should not be on a lavish scale and that no large 
sums should be spent upon them. That would be unbecoming in any event 
in view of the distress in the country, Mahatma Gandhi’s death is too near 
us for us to take part in any celebrations. The day must be treated by us 
not in any spirit of vain glory, but rather in a spirit of dedication to the cause 

we have served for so long and which demands fresh and continuous ser- 
vice from us still. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


f ■ ^ ^4 August 1948 at New Delhi for “perpetual peace and unalterable 

nen s ip, provided for exchange of diplomatic representatives between the two 

rights of residence, trade, profession and movement of each other’s 

all ® basis”, and settlement of 

all disputes through negotiations. 


IV 


My dear Premier, 16 August 1948 

be fittine celebration of Independence Day. It would 

fortnifihtlv letter n, ’ ° / ^ too large an undertaking for this 
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going forward step by step towards the solution of some of these problems. 
It may be that while we solve one problem another takes its place, but that 
is the way of life and the way of dynamic growth. 

3. The situation in Berlin is somewhat easier and it seems likely that some 
arrangement will be arrived at between the rival povvers. How far that ar- 
rangement will take us and how long it will last is another matter. In a lit- 
tle more than a month the United Nations General Assembly is meeting, in 
Paris^ and all these international problems are going to come up before it. 
India, not only because of her independent nationhood but also because of 
her potential power in world affairs, becomes more and more entangled in 
these international problems. We cannot isolate ourselves and remain 
aloof or refuse to express an opinion. As members of an international body 
we have to shoulder the burden and obligation of that membership. So 
the Paris General Assembly of the U.N. will be an important one, possibly 
having far-reaching results. 

4. -In view of this I have been earnestly thinking of visiting this Assembly 
session myself if only for a few days at the beginning.^ If it is at all possible 
I shall go there. Whether it is possible or not, subsequent events will indi- 
cate. 

5. There is also the probability of my going to the Premiers’ Conference 
in London. This is likely to be held in the second week of October. Nor- 
mally I would go for the General Assembly and stay on till the Premiers’ 
Conference.^ If I cannot be away from India for this period, I may come 
back after the first meeting and then go again for the second.'* 

6. Before you get this letter 5 'ou will have learnt of the resignation of our 
Finance Minister Shri Shanmukham Chetty and of acceptance of it.“ I 
made it clear that there is no question of our doubting the bona fide of Shri 


1. The Assembly met at Paris from 21 September to 12 December 1948. 

2. Nehru addressed the Assembly on 3 November 1948. 

3. Nehru attended this Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ in London from 
11 to 22 October 1948. 

4. In fact Nehru left New Delhi on 5 October and returned on 5 November 1948 after 
attending both the meetings. 

5. R.K. Shanmukham Chetty resigned from the office of Minister of Finance on 16 
August 1948. He had been charged with withdrawing some names submitted to the 
Income Tax Investigation Commission, after having created an impression that once the 
Commission was seized of the matter its investigations would not be interfered with. Me 
explained that he had merely attempted a revision of the cases which was agrcctl to 
tacitly because of the haste with which they had to be submitted to the Commission. 
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Shanmukham Chetty. Nevertheless, some things were done which can only 
be described as a grave error of judgment. In such matters we have felt 
that we must have the highest standard of public conduct and so I have 
agreed with deep regret to accept his resignation. I trust that this occurrence 
will help both our provincial ministries and the general public in realising 
that in public affairs only the highest standard must be maintained and that 
even bona fide errors cannot be tolerated. 


7. This resignation has come at a very awkward time for us and just when 
we were dealing with the economic situation. The Finance Minister him- 
self was in charge of two important legislative measures, the nationalisation 
of the Reserve Bank of India and the . Banking Bill.® But more important 
than any particular legislative measure is the problem of how to deal effec- 
tively with the economic situation as a whole. In this matter we arc at pre- 
sent trying to consult important interests and experts. I am glad to inform 
you that we are consulting even those who are normally completely op- 
posed to Government. We do not wish to proceed in this and other matters 
on a narrow party basis. Even if we are right in our policy but fail to win 
over large sections, our rightness will not take us very far. I would com- 
mend to you this example of attempting to win the cooperation of others. 
In regard to the economic situation there are two general approaches: (1) 
that very radical measures are necessary immediately, and (2) that just at 
this present moment it would be undesirable to embark on even desirable 

radical measures. It may be that some balance has to be struck between 
these two viewpoints. 


. Recently there has been much criticism of certain legislative measures in 
a province which tend to deprive High Courts of their normal powers.’ 

eZlv the Provincial Ass- 

abont tVi * ^ I have written to you on several occasions 

ferkis individual and group freedom. In 

Neverthelpcc T ^ m justification of this and we live in days of crisis, 

evertheless, it is a dangerous path to tread, and governments get used to 


6 . 


7. 
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very special measures which they cannot do without later. For us, with our 
past record in regard to civil liberty, this is a peculiarly distasteful course. 

9. In any event, any attempt to limit the powers of a High Court or to 
prevent it from judging executive action in the normal way is fraught with 
grave consequences. The judiciary are supposed to be the defenders of free- 
dom within the law. If they cannot even do this then one of their chief 
functions vanishes. The reputation of High Courts, which has been high, 
suffers. I would, therefore, earnestly request you to keep this in mind and 
not to interfere with the High Courts’ discretion or to put too many res- 
trictions on individual freedom. 

10. This is particularly applicable to habeas corpus applications and to the 
freedom of association in trade unions, etc. In many countries in the world 
today there are labour or semi-labour governments. For them it is a creed 
that trade jinions must have freedom. Anything that lessens it, therefore, 
is objected to by them. I continue to receive from foreign countries and 
especially from trade unions in foreign countries, letters and telegrams of 
protest expressing their surprise and dismay at somethings that our go- 
vernments have done. 

11. So far as High Courts are concerned, we have been advised by high 
judicial authority that even if an ordinance or other kind of legislation 
comes in the way of a High Court issuing the writ of habeas corpus, the 
right of the High Courts will not be affected in this regard. Our Draft Con- 
stitution expressly preserves this right of the High Courts.® We have, there- 
fore, officially advised provincial governments that it is undesirable to 
oust the jurisdiction of High Courts in habeas corpus applications under 
the Public Safety Act.® 

12. While we cannot go far in suppressing activities, even those consi- 
dered objectionable, there is no doubt that in existing circumstances we 
have to take every precaution against the revival of anti-social elements. 
Reports have come to us from many parts of India that the activities of the 
R.S.S. are again growing. The R.S.S. method is often to speak softly, but 
their whole ideology and activity is different and opposed to the ideology 
which has governed us for so long. We cannot, therefore, so long as we are 
the Government, tolerate the encouragement and spread of this wrong 
ideology. I hope that provincial governments are wide awake in this res- 
pect and will not permit the spread of communal doctrine in whatever shape. 

8. Article 226 of the Constitution gave this right to the High Courts. 

9. The Government of India issued directives to the provincial governments on the un- 
desirability of ousting the jurisdiction of the High Courts under Section 491 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. By that section High Courts had the power to set at liberty 
any person who was illegally or improperly detained. Under the Draft Constitution 
this power was expressly given to the High Courts and the Union Government h.’.d 
ensured that in the transition period nothing would be done to counter the spirit of 
the Constitution. 
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13. I might mention that it has come to my notice that the R.S.S. are now 
functioning in various guises, even as civil liberty unions or Jana Adhikar 
Sabhas. We must not be led astray by these names but should find out the 
content behind them. 


14. There are also reports of a certain revival on a smaller scale of some 
pro-Muslim League feeling in India. I was surprised to find this as far 
away as Madras. That also we cannot encourage in any way. 

15. Our neighbour country Burma is in the throes of a very serious rebel- 
lion^® and it is doubtful what the outcome of this rebellion will be. We are 
deeply interested in this, not only because any change in Burma affects the 
whole position in South East Asia, but also because of the large number of 
Indians in Burma. We shall help them of course, to the best of our ability, 
but we have found from experience that it is little that \ye can give where 
such large numbers are involved. Any attempt to bring them over to India 
is a colossal task and if we bring large numbers to India and add them to 
our refugee population, how would it profit them and us. We have advised 
Indian residents in Burma to remain there and to help each other, at the 
same time not entangling themselves in the internal affairs of Burma. 

16. In Malaya there has also been a serious rebellion but in view of the 
superior striking power of the British Government there, this revolt is 
likely to be suppressed.^^ . 


17. We have started an Atomic Energy Commission. This will be directly 
under the Prime Minister. Most people connect atomic energy with the 
atomic bomb. As a matter of fact we are hardly likely to be able to make 
such bombs for a long fime to come, and I trust that India will never use 
such a bomb which brings such misery to vast numbers of people. The 
real importance of atomic energy is that it brings a new and powerful force 

itself is of revolutionary social consequences; 
Iw V ^ T is today; it brings tremendous 

and can be used for 

raising the productive and other resources of the country. 

wome!!° wtlk Cabinet here that all 
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glad of this decision of the Government of India because it is in conformity 
with Congress policy during the last 20 years at least. 

19. The situation in Kashmir has not been satisfactory. While we have 
been waiting for the U.N. Commission to take some definite steps, Pakis- 
tan has been trying to force the pace and has used very large numbers of 
its regular army with this end in view. That is a very serious matter with 
far-reaching consequences. We have taken the strongest exception to Pak- 
istan armies functioning in Kashmir. 

20. The U.N. Kashmir Commission is here at present and has given us a 
resolution which deals with ceasefire first and then a truce and then later 
other necessary arrangements. .We are considering this carefully. In view, 
however, of Pakistan Government’s complicity in this matter and their con- 
tinuing denial of such complicity, it is impossible for us to trust their word. 

21. Hyderabad continues to deteriorate and we receive letters not only 
from the Hindu population but from the Europeans there, painting a pic- 
ture of conditions there which is very peculiar. Our grip on the Hyderabad 
frontiers is strong now, and our instructions are that if any one misbehaves 
near the border our army or police should immediately cross that border 
and take action. The White Paper on Hyderabad has recently been issued.” 
This will help you to understand the background. 

22. The Agent General for Hyderabad, Nawab Zain Yar Jung, has been 
recalled by the Nizam, presumably because he did not fall in line with the 
present Razakar Government. A new Agent General has come, Mr. S.M.A. 
Razvi.^^ 

23. The next few weeks should see major developments in Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. The present situation is far from static. The presence of the 
U.N. Commission is a restraining factor. 

24. I started this letter two days ago, but was unable to complete it. A 
very great deal of our time has been taken up by the Kashmir issue and more 
specially the proposals of the U.N. Commission in regard to it. These pro- 
posals have placed us in a peculiar difficulty. We are naturally anxious to do 
everything in our power to promote peace and a settlement, and as a first 
step to this end, to have ceasefire and a truce. But a ceasefire, which leaves 
conditions as they are, is going to lead to no settlement. The first condi- 
tion is that the Pakistan regular forces and irregulars, including the tribal 
people must withdraw from Kashmir State territory. The second is that 
our own forces must remain there in adequate numbers to prevent any new 

13. This was issued by the Government oflndia on 10 August J948. 

14. S.M.A. Razvi, a member of Hyderabad Civil Services; Chief Secretary, Hyderabad State 
in 1948; Agent General in New Delhi from 6 August 1948. 
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raid or iacursion from outside. Many other factors have also to be borne 
in mind, but the most important is the one I have mentioned above. It is 
quite impossible for us to weaken our defence in Kashmir, even if the Pak- 
istanis withdraw, because they have to withdraw only a short distance into 
their territory and can come back again with great rapidity. We can take 
no risks of this kind. The U.N. Commission have suggested certain gover- 
ning principles. Elucidation and the working out of these principles is left 
to a somewhat later stage. We shall have to come to a decision on this 
subject very soon. 


25. Whatever the decisions in regard to Kashmir and Hyderabad may be, 
provincial governments should keep wide awake about the possible reac- 
tions within their areas. As I have mentioned above, there appears to have 
been recrudescence of communal activity in various parts of India. This 
has to be checked and prevented from doing any mischief, whether it is 
andu or Muslim or Sikh. Unfortunately, some leaders of the Sikhs have 
een carrying on a most unwise policy and delivering intemperate speeches.^® 
ou will have noticed that the Hindu Mahasabha intends to embark again 
into politics. This is an undesirable move and has to be watched care- 
tully. As you know, Government have decided not to encourage any com- 
muna organisation. That is to say that Government ■ or Government 

provinces, should have no dealings 
emu ahasabha as such, or any other body that is obviously 
communal, whatever different garb it may wear. 
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vincial basis. It would be a great pity if we changed this and prevented 
people in the army from developing an all-India outlook. 

27. It has come to my notice that certain rather irresponsible newspapers 
and periodicals are continually attacking many of the ambassadors and 
ministers that we have sent abroad. Any discussion of policy is of course 
always to be welcomed. Indeed any criticism which is bona fide should 
have full play. But the kind of fantastic and rather personal charges that 
are made distress me, because the person so charged can make no reply and 
it is difficult for me to contradict such statements from day to day. To do 
so is to give a certain importance to the newspaper or periodical concerned. 
Most of these charges and stories are completely false or are perverted. 
It is my belief that the building up of our foreign establishments has been 
more of a success than we could have anticipated and most of our foreign 
representatives have done rather well. 

28. Inevitably much of their work does not see the light of day and so per- 
haps people imagine that they do not work. It is a difficult matter to build 
up a foreign service and there are only a very few countries which have 
succeeded in doing so adequately. Our success in this matter seems to me 
to be marked. Of course mistakes have been made, and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue to be made. But on the whole I am prepared to congratulate our for- 
eign representatives on the good work that they are doing. 

29. Criticisms are sometimes made of the large sums being spent on our 
foreign diplomatic establishments. It is true that this is a costly business. 
We have tried to prevent waste, and I think on the whole we compare favo- 
urably in this respect with the embassies etc. of other countries. The choice 
before us is either to have such diplomatic relations with foreign powers 
or not. As an independent country, especially because of our present sta- 
tus and potential for the future of India, it is unthinkable to me that we can 
do away with these foreign embassies etc. however much they may cost. 
Wc would hardly be functioning as an independent nation then, and we 
would not be able to protect the interests, insofar as wc can, of the large 
numbers of Indians abroad. Inevitably wc would have to rely on some other 
power to represent us in other countries, as Pakistan is doing today in 
many countries. That would not be in keeping not only with our dignity 
and status but also with any external policy that wc may wish to pursue. 

30. Embassies in foreign countries represent the State. They have to main- 
tain a certain dignity and function in the normal diplomatic way. Wc have 
made some innovations which, so far as wc know, no other countrx’ has 
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done. Among these, we have ruled out the use of alcoholic drinks at all 
our official functions and this is a saving apart from its moral aspect. Con- 
sidering the previous practice all over the world, this, has been a fairly no - 
able change. 

31. Criticisms are also made of our general policy and it is said that, by 
maintaining an independent foreign policy, we make enemies all round and 
have no friends. That, I think, is a basic misunderstanding of the position. 
It is incorrect to say that we make enemies and have no friends. It would 
be correct to say that our refusal to be anybody’s camp-followers is not 
liked by some countries. Looking at it purely opportunistically, I am sure 
that no other policy is likely to be advantageous to us, even in short-run 
and certainly in the long-run. The fact that India counts in the world to- 
day, far more than most people imagine, is itself a reason why we have to 
come up against the policies of some other nations. I think that India is res- 
pected more and more in foreign chancellories, and what India says has 
weight. 

32. You will have learnt of the appointment of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar as the next Governor of Madras in succession to Sir Archi- 
bald Nye.^® Sir Archibald Nye, who is the last British Governor in India, 
has been a great success there and it is with regret that both we in the Cen- 
tral Government and the Madras Government are parting from him. It is 
not a real parting as he will be coming back to India as the U.K. High Com- 
missioner. His presence here in that capacity will be welcome. The ap- 
pointment of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar is an innovation as this is the first 
occasion when we have appointed one of the Princes to this high office. 

33. Recently the East Bengal Government has indulged in some aggres- 
sion across their border with West Bengal. They have occupied certain 
Char lands^® about which there has been some dispute and which thus far 
have been included in West Bengal. It is unfortunate that these acts of ag- 
gression continue. We cannot submit to them and we have to take action to 
regain possession of these alluvial lands on the borders of Murshidabad 
district. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. On 13 August 1948. 

19. Low-lying alluvial soil added to the East Bengal bank by Bhagirathi river which shiftf 

M ^onsoons. There were about twelve disputed Chars and villages 

the Murshidabad-Rajshahi border. 
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V 


New Delhi 
23 August|l948 


My dear Premier,^ 

For some weeks past I have been writing to you about the very serious 
economic situation resulting from inflation and continued rise in prices. In 
my fortnightly letters I have mentioned this and I have asked you for your 
views on the subject. Some premiers have sent me notes on the subject. 


2. You will realise that the Government of India have been peculiarly 
exercised over this matter as the responsibility is ultimately theirs and apart 
from this, anything affecting vast numbers of people in India is of vital 
consequence. It is a possibility that unless the economic situation is grappled 
with effectively, there may be continued deterioration and we might arrive 
at a pass from which it may be difficult to extricate ourselves. We have 
enough problems and troubles — Kashmir, Hyderabad, etc — and probably 
the basic problem of all is this economic situation. 


3. The Government of India decided to confer with various important 
interests and experts before they came to any new conclusions. We consulted 
representatives of labour. We are consulting representatives of industry. We 
invited a number of prominent economists from all over the country 
and asked them to confer together and present us with their recommenda- 
tions.“ These economists came to Delhi and for a week or so they sat together 
discussing this problem amongst them. We did not give them any precise 
terms of reference. We asked them to consider the present economic situation 
in the country and to suggest remedies. The economists who came here 
represent differing schools of thought. 

4. Yesterday these economists met the members of the Cabinet and presen- 
ted a report on the economic situation in India.^ This report was a unanimous 
one. It contains an analysis of the situation and of the major causes which 
had led to inflation and rise in prices. Remedies were suggested under four 
heads — (1) Fiscal, (2) Monetary, (3) Controls and (4) Production. 


1 . A special letter in addition to the fortnightly letters. 

2. The economists were K.T. Shah, C.N. Vakil, Gyanchand, Radhakanial Mukherjee, 
P.J. Thomas, D.R. Gadgil, Nara 5 ’an Rao, V.K.R.V. Rao and E.P.W. da Costa. 

3. The Government of India on 2 September published summaries of their reports on 
the economic situation. They were agreot! on the need to secure increased industrial 
output, on the maintenance of the existing controls over some essential commodities 
and their extension to others, on slowing down of the pace of prohibition, austerity in 
government's expenditure, and on liberalisation of import policy and other v.ays of 
mopping up surplus purchasing power. 
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5. The economists considered the situation as one of grave national emer- 
gency which required a war-time outlook and a war-time approach. In fact 
they called it a war against, inflation and for this they suggested remedial 
measures involving a simultaneous attack on a number of fronts. Their plan, 
they told us, was to be looked at as a whole and not in bits and parts, 
although, of course, the emphasis may vary or possibly some relatively non- 
essential parts might not be considered important. But they did lay 
emphasis on our considering their proposals as an integrated whole. 

6. These proposals involve far-reaching changes in various aspects of our 
present day economy, both Central and provincial. Essentially this plan is a 
short term one and is not meant to bring about permanent changes, though 
obviously even a short term plan produces certain permanent results. The 
whole objective is to break the back of inflationary tendencies in the course 
of a few months or a year and then to review the situation and perhaps relax 
somewhat in some directions. The plan, therefore, must be considered roughly 
as a year s programme or may be a little more than a year. During this 
period everything, or almost everything, has to be subordinated to the fight 
against inflation and its attendant evils. This involves our stopping expendi- 
ture on every project and activity which does not yield immediate results or 
which does not help in the fight against inflation. That is to say even beneficent 
schemes are to be held up. 


7. 1 need not describe their proposals here as I am enclosing a full copy 
o their report for your consideration. You will notice that provincial 
governments are affected by many of the proposals and it will be for you to 
consider how far you can go. But in any event, in view of the present situation 
and the probable steps that the Government of India may take, it would 
appear to e clear that reliance must not be placed by provincial governments 
on the Government of India for grants or loans except for every urgent and 
unavoi a e reason. This will affect many of your schemes and policies. 

provincial governments have before them 
nartc nFih acquisition of zamindaris. Both of these are essential 

comnencitf programrne; both involve large expenditures by way of 

how far ° provincial governments to consider 

Ihircons^Serar t^e immediate future. But in giving 
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9. This is a hard thing for me to say after all the promises we have made to 
provincial governments, but we have to be realists and realism requires a 
frank facing of the issues before us and a grappling with them with all our 
might. I am afraid we have rather slurred over these matters and allowed 
them to drift. There can be no excuse for that any more. 

10. The Government of India have not considered the report yet and 
therefore have come to no conclusions. They will consider it fully and ex- 
haustively very soon as the matter can brook no delay. What their conclusions 
are going to be I cannot prophesy. Normally we should have waited for full 
provincial reactions and your opinion before arriving at any final conclusions. 
But the time at our disposal is short and we may have to come to some con- 
clusions even before we hear from you fully unless you write to us soon. 
It is obvious that a unanimous report of eminent economists from all over 
the country must be treated with respect. Economist's, however eminent 
in their domain, need not necessarily be acquainted with the practical and 
administrative aspects of the problem. That is for us to consider. 

11. As you are aware the Central Assembly is meeting at present. Normally 
the present session would end on the 4th September. It would be desirable 
from every point of view to place some of the major indication of Govern- 
ment’s future policy before the Assembly for discussion before the Assembly 
breaks up. It may not perhaps be easy to arrive at final conclusions by then, 
either for the Government or the Assembly. But some general indications will 
have to be given. The Assembly may meet for this purpose early in September. 
We may have to extend the session by two or three days if necessary. 

12. I also enclose herewith a copy of the report on this very subject sub- 
mitted to the Government by the economists attached to the various Minis- 
tries of the Government of India. 

13. I shall be grateful to you if you will give earnest and immediate thought 
to this matter and to the report I am sending you. If you could let me have 
your preliminary reactions as soon as possible, it would help very much. 
Fuller reactions might be sent a little later. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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VI 


My dear Premier, 

The last fortnight has been one of important 
eve of far-reaching decisions. 


New Delhi 
1 September 1948 

developments and \vc arc on the 


2. The international situation has not undergone any marked change except 
that there appears to be every prospect of some kind of an agreement between 
the four powers in regard to the Berlin deadlock.* Probably the Russian 
blockade from the western part of Berlin w’ill be removed and at the same 
time the new Russian mark will be the sole currency used in the whole of 
Berlin. This probable settlement will remove one cause of grave tension in 
European but the essential causes of conflict arc not resolved in this way and 
no doubt friction will continue. 


3. The situation in Burma has not changed greatly though there might be 
said to be a slight improvement from the point of view of the Burmese Gov- 
ernment.® In Malaya the strength of the rebellion is evidenced by the fact that 
more and more armed forces and aircraft arc being needed to suppress it.'* 
It has been said by British authorities that it will take a long time to liquidate 
IS re e ion. Although the rebellion may be communist-inspired, it could 
not have assumed such large proportions unless there was a great deal of 
discontent and economic distress. It is strange that while cvcrvclTort is being 
made to suppress the rebellion by force, little attention is paid to the economic 


oowIrr.l^n of South East Asia is in turmoil, yet some of the major w’cstcrn 

1 ind not quite realised that radical changes. 

P economic, have become essential. In Indonesia, the Dutch 

^ ■ AuSsnS tfair Stalin from 2 to 30 
Chief in Germanv f f tour-power directive was sent to the Allied Commanders-in- 
Berlin crisis. ^ them to discuss certain technical problems to resolve the 

that ^the'eSern f blockade should be lifted and 

authority TheCommanri . ^ currency for Berlin, subject to four-power 

workaN^tlctSr^^^^ --ert this agreement into a 

area northT^^ofxfunX.'premieT Th tWI 

activities near Ranennn j u warned on 23 August that rebel 

a»e„s, . to. s r""'- "" ctai„.d .. 25 

TheBritish n Rnn I t forces in retreat, 

in Malayan guerilla wSire^Vnef TJ* jVn^'^ 


3. 


4. 
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Government continues to function and to think in the old colonial way.® 
It is obvious that this can only lead to strife and can never offer a solution. 
The Indonesian Republic has faced very great difficulties and dangers with 
courage.® Those dangers continue. But there is beginning to be a realisation 
in the minds of some of the great powers that this treatment of Indonesia 
may lead to a general worsening of the South East Asia situation and that a 
more sensible approach is needed.'^ In Indo-China the same old colonial 
outlook has prevailed thus far.® 

5. I should like to make it perfectly clear that both in Burma® and Malaya’^® 
there has been no question of Indian troops functioning. We have no desire 
to interfere. The question arose before us of the possibility of Indians 
requiring protection. Fortunately there is no anti-Indian feeling in either 
of those countries and we came to the conclusion that no special measures of 
protection were necessary. Indeed, any attempt to take such measures might 
have a bad effect and create an anti-Indian feeling. Although we are not 
interfering in any way in either of these places, I might inform you that we 
have permitted the Burmese Government to purchase some arms and ammu- 
nition in India. 


6. In view of the grave problems facing us in India, I have decided not to go 
to Europe in September as I had previously hoped to do. I intend still to 
attend the Dominion Premiers’ Conference in London on the 11th October. 
I might therefore go to England early in October and visit Paris also for a 
few days for the U.N. General Assembly meeting. 


6. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


The Dutch Government had begun to set up autonomous states in Indonesia y o mg 

plebiscites in territories that were under their jurisdiction, despite their wr icr agreemen 
with the Republicans in January 1948 to observe a truce. T e epu ican 
boycotted the provisional government of United States of Indonesia orme 
Dutch since the Republicans’ role in the proposed federation was not cine • 

A trade embargo imposed by the Dutch to curb arms traffic had resu tc in in ' 
scarcity and fall in agricultural production in the territories under t e epu 
jurisdiction. . r i. /- j rnm- 

On 10 June 1948, the American and the Australian members of t e oo ' , , 

mittce of the United Nations Security Council proposed that a cons itucn 

be elected to (a) define the state boundaries; (b) draft a constitution or le ” , 

of Indonesia; and (c) form a federal government. While the Repu icans 

proposal, the Dutch rejected it. , r-n!nr on 

In Indo-China, the struggle of national movement against the rcnc i 

since the end of the Second World War. nnvrm- 

From 18 to 30 August 1948 there were sporadic clashes between “ Promc 

ment forces and insurgents at Binbu, on the Irrawaddy Vallej, a> 

and Syriam in the Bassein district. . _ ni-riiircd 

During July and August 1948, isolated acts of terrorism by Chinese ^ 

in dificrent parts of Malaysia and the British carried out c.\tensi\ c . ^mps. 

South Perak, Batu Arang area of northwest Kuala Lumpur to cs ro> i 
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7. In response to an appeal from Count Bernadette/^ the U.N. mediator 
in Palestine, the Government of India have contributed Rs. 100,000 for the 
relief of refugee sufferers. This is a token amount only and it is meant to be 
without distinction of race. A great number of refugees are Arabs but some 
are Jews also. We are prepared to forward any other sums that may be contri- 
buted in this behalf. 

8. On the 15th September, the new Indian cruiser, H.M.I.S. Delhi , is due 
to arrive in Bombay. This is rather a special occasion from the point of view 
of our Navy and our Armed Forces. It means that our little Navy in a sense 
grows up. I intend going to Bombay to welcome this cruiser. 


9. The negotiations for the exchange of prisoners between Pakistan and 
India have been completed^® and it is hoped that the actual exchange may 
take place some time faiily early in September. 

10. As you know, our Finance Minister. Shri Shanmukham Chetty. resigned 
trom his high and responsible office a short while ago. As I stated in the 

ssem y. I do not think that Shri Chetty was guilty of anything more 
han a g^ve error of judgment. Nevertheless it became important for him 
. J ® ^ 1 egret the departure of an able colleague in this way. I trust 
Tiioti indicate to all concerned that our desire is to maintain 

high standards in our public life. There is sometimes a tendency to slacken 

In the public interest it is better not to do so even 
;re“n~ “ 

foiio ta 'Ldm;rrf • *■“ Pf““‘ Pf PPrt- 

n=w T Commerce. Newspaper reports of 

new appointments are without foundation. 

certaffi^s^terhnrtmd^snff^'”*”^'^^^ removed control over the import of 
A comprehensive mihlir including Switzerland and Sweden. 

governing the issue of 

September 1948. British cruiser Achilles was formally received by Nehru on 15 
reached on 13 Au^sTl 948 ^° '^^fore 1 August 1948, was 
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13. 1 addressed you a secret letter a few days ago about the economic 
situation in the country I attached with it certain memoranda of economists 
whom we had consulted. We have also consulted other groups like labour 
and trade union leaders, leading industrialists, bankers, etc. In view of the 
gravity of the crisis and the possibility of far-reaching changes being neces- 
sary, we have consulted all these various groups representing different sec- 
tions of the community. We intend to collect all the memoranda we have 
received on this subject from these different groups and to publish them 
soon in a small pamphlet which we shall send you. 

14. Government have come to no decision so fai on these important matters. 
But they will no doubt have to come to some decisions before long. I shall 
not discuss the various proposals made to meet the crisis, except to men- 
tion that there appears to be unanimity among all those consulted in favour 
of the reintroduction of physical controls of all essential commodities. That 
is a matter intimately affecting all provinces. Food comes first on the list of 
controls in these lists.^® This control and rationing inevitably involve wide- 
spread procurement. We have to remember that we are not likely to get 
much foodgrains from Pakistan because of the heavy rains as well as other 
causes. However, much foodgrains we may get from abroad, the primary 
consideration will be how much we can procure in our own country. 

15. While the economic situation is undoubtedly bad, in the sense that it is 
not under control and may rapidly deteriorate by further inflation and rise 
in prices, it must be remembered that basically India’s position is sound. 
But, however, sound the position, the delicate mechanism of a nation s eco- 
nomic life, once upset, is apt to lead to widespread suffering. Therefore, we 
have to deal with this emergency urgently and effectively. We have to remem- 
ber that one of our richest areas, the Punjab, is for the moment out of the 
picture from the point of view of production. Many of its people are refugees 
who, instead of producing, merely consume. Another impoi tant fact to be 
remembered is a shift in income groups in recent years resulting in a diversion 
of purchasing power from the higher income groups to the rural sections o 
the community, as well as to some others. This, of course, is a very desirable 
development, but for the moriient it does create difficulties because the 
needs of the latter groups aie different and cannot be fully met. 

16. I would again remind you that in this economic crisis of inflation etc., 
the strictest economy is needed and any schemes or project involving aige 

14. See preceding item. , 

15. On 21 September 1948, control was reimposed on the prices, procuremen an 
tions of foodgrains. 
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expenditure may have to be postponed. Provinces should not look up to 
the Centre for special help. This would apply to the policy of prohibition 
also. It is for the provinces to consider what they will do, but in that con- 
sideration too much reliance should not be paid on help from the Centre. 

17. The United Nations Kashmir Commission has gone to Karachi to get 
a final reply from Pakistan on their proposals for a ceasefire and truce. It is 
hoped that some final decision will be arrived at within the next few days. 
We have made it clear that we are prepared to accept the ceasefire and truce, 
but, of course, we cannot be parties to the creation of a situation which might 
endanger the security of Kashmir State. 

18. Meanwhile, a U.N. party has gone to Kashmir for what was rather 
wrongly described in a press note as a political and economic survey.^'^ 
There is going to be no such general survey by them. Their main purpose is 
to meet members of Government and officers. 


19. The Hyderabad situation has arrived at a stage when some kind of 
positive action on our behalf may be needed. I shall be communicating with 
you separately in regard to this. Meanwhile, I shall only warn you to take all 
necessary measures for internal security. Reports sometimes reach us of 
intri^es by some Muslims here and there. There may be some such intrigues, 
but it is clear that any large scale trouble from the Muslims as such in India 
is exceedingly unlikely. There is a far greater possibility of communal trouble 
started by non-Muslims as a reaction to events in Hyderabad. That has to be 
strictly guarded against, for it will be dangerous to allow any such develop- 
ment to take place. We have a special duty to protect our minorities and we 
cannot permit individuals or groups to take the law into their own hands, 
especia y at a moment of national crisis. If we allow things to go wrong 
even m a small way, it will be difficult for us to correct them later. . 


20. There is yet another important consideration to be borne in mind. We 
unction on the world stage today with a glare of publicity. If anything happens 
to condemned outside, it will react very much 

oath nn?' 7^ therefore, we must follow the right 

Is that a narrow opportunism of the moment, if it leads 

we r enefit us in the end. As a democratic government 

. rvants of the public and must give effect to their wishes. But 


with?ra7v"7;?antx\;S t-orces could not b 

1 7. The press note appeared on 26 August 1948. 
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this does not mean that we should permit wrong things to be done because 
members of the public unthinkingly ask us to do them. A party or a nation 
gains both prestige and success by adhering to the right policy, even though 
it may not bring immediate results. India has built up some kind of a reputa- 
tion for right and impartial conduct, chiefly because of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
magnificent personality and the emphasis he always laid on right means. 
That was not merely a moral precept but a wise and expedient policy. In the 
days of difficulty ahead of us we should try to remember the teaching of the 
Master and not allow ourselves to be led astray by momentary passion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


VII 


New Delhi 
September 9, 1948 

My dear Premier^, 

Several provinces have in preparation or in some advanced stage, Zamindari 
Abolition Bills. May I remind you that this highly important question should 
be considered in consultation with the Central Government and not in 
isolation? This has necessitated because of several reasons: 

(1) Any policy should have a certain uniformity all over India; 

(2) The Centre’s capacity to help with grants or loans is strictly limited; 
and 

(3) As far as possible, we should not do anything to encourage infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

It is desirable therefore for your Government to consult the Central 
Government, and more specially our Finance Ministry, in regard to any 
such measure before it is finalised. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I. An additional letter to the fortnightly letters. 
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VIII 


New Delhi 
September 9 , .1948 


My dear Premier^, 

You have no doubt followed carefully the recent developments in regard 
to Kashmir and Hyderabad. You have read the two statements made by 
me in the Central Assembly. So far as Kashmir is concerned, the U.N. 
Commission have failed to find any solution thus far and their ceasefire 
proposals have not been agreed to by Pakistan. I think it is true to say 
that we have gained a diplomatic victory, which will be somewhat to our 
advantage in the United Nations and the world generally. I do not know 
what the final report of the Commission is going to be. It is clear, however, 
that no settlement is at present possible by way of agreement. The Commis- 
sion is likely to go to Kashmir for a few days and then write their report.^ 


2. In the complicated position, national and international, that we have to 
face today, this turn of events in our favour is to be welcomed, though it may 
not take us far. 


3. I am however writing to you more specially about Hyderabad. Here’ there 
static position and events are marching with some speed. 
We have made a final appeal to the Nizam to allow our troops to go to 
ecun era ad. This was three days ago and no reply has come yet. Obviously, 
we cannot wait indefinitely for a reply and some action will have to be taken; 

ere IS one aspect of this, or rather a possible reaction to it, to which I 
rnust draw your particular attention, even though I know that you are fully 

anv^romm ^ ™ust at all costs and with all our strength prevent 

hirmf,,! Tn deterioration in any province. The consequence of this will be 

produce rnm^ ™any ways. Nationally this will impede our effort and 

Lme butTv r I'^ternationally it will not only injure our good 

be as DreoareH serious consequences. Therefore we have to 

oe as prepared as possible to prevent this. 

there is notliL^o'^m? Judge, and I am supported by’ fairly reliable evidence. 
Union The general no Muslim activity against the Indian 

tiram f Indian Union is such that 

against them. wL^t we' “fy bring swift reactions 

guard against specially, therefore, is any 

2. cT’p 'f • letters. 

an interim report to the*Sccuri!y CouncH November presented 
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non-Muslim aggression on Muslims. This may well be feared if the Razakars 
in Hyderabad State misbehave towards non-Muslims. Even apart from 
that, there is some danger of it. 

5. Therefore, it has become incumbent on us for the very success of our 
operations and not to alienate world opinion, to give every protection to the 
Muslim minority in India. This ultimately applies to the Muslim minority 
in Hyderabad itself. Apart from adequate precautions, police or other, 
which must be taken, there must be some attempt to educate public opinion, 
quietly but clearly, as to the evil consequences of any outbreak against 
Muslims in India. This is of the. utmost consequence and I trust that your 
government will appreciate the full importance of what I am writing to 
you and take all necessary measures. 

6. Every stress should be laid on the non-communal aspect of the steps 
we might have to take. We are not out to punish the Muslims in Hyderabad 
but to protect everyone there, Hindu or Muslim, and to put an end to the 
disorders that are taking place in Hyderabad State. 

7. In this matter the press can play a very important part and I would 
suggest to you to meet representatives of the press and explain to them the 
full implications of what I have said above. This should be done in two ways, 
firstly by calling selected editors who can be addressed frankly and fully, 
secondly, larger numbers of journalists who might be spoken to off-the- 
record. Off-the-record conferences will be better than normal public press 
conferences. 

8. It should be made perfectly clear that exaggerated news or the giving of 
publicity to vague rumours, or indeed to anything that might excite public 
opinion, is to do a grave disservice to India. We have had to deal with a 
number of reports in the press, in regard to Hyderabad, which we have found 
on enquiry to be grossly exaggerated. Sometimes they are without foundation. 
Recently, a particularly ghastly report appeared in some newspapers about 
the massacre of a large number of men, women and children in a village in 
Hyderabad by the Razakars.^ A full account of this was given with substantial 
details. Nevertheless, on enquiry being made through our military sources, 
we have been unable to get any confirmation. 

9. The presentation of news and views in newspapers, in regard to Hydera- 
bad, thus becomes a matter of prime importance. It is desirable that such 

3. On 26 August 1948, 150 persons were reported to have been killed by Razakars in 
Ilchramp.ll I i village in Nalgonda district. 
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news should be checked before it is published not only in order to avoid 
the spread of rumour and unconfirmed news, but also to avoid the publica- 
tion of anything which accentuates communal ill-will. 

10. We have taken a step which involved dangers and difficulties. We had 
to take it. We have now to see it through and we must do it as effectively, 
efficienctly, rapidly and humanly as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


rx 


New Delhi 

- . , 21 September, 1948 

My dear Premier, 

I have not written to you my usual middle, of the month letter, as nearly all 

o you were here for conferences.^ We met then and discussed various 
matters. 

2. There is one important matter, however, to which I should like to draw 
your immediate attention. It appears that a number of Muslims were arrested 
f Operations in Hyderabad. Presumably they were 

wifli it "'•th Hyderabad, or some activities connected 

milifarv°nnp” suspicion. Now that the Hyderabad affair is ended, so far as the 
kcD i^nr^r concerned, there is no point in the persons being 

imkss there k T ^ therefore, that you will order their release 

unless thcie is some other and substantial reason for their detention. 

should be ns^ccnemm^*^ dramatic events in . Hyderabad our policy 

nXLd Lt air^ to the people of 

MusSis as a ^ There is no doubt that the 

the Union at a moment of cHsis Pohcy considerably by siding with 

win over the goodwill nf a/t ^ Psychological momerit for us to 

them. They have been hit hard ”n friendly approaches to 

^ is a sense orfmtratbfalr the past year and there 

Hyderabad has created a ^^^t has happened in 

created a situation which should lead to a stabilisation of the 

Working Committed (8 September), meetings of the Congress 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ ConfcrenccTn October^^'^^^ forthcoming 
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communal situation in India, or rather to a progressive elimination of the 
communal sentiment, provided we act rightly. It is not enough to allow 
matters to drift. We should take some active steps to this end. . 

4. In regard to Hyderabad, I would also beg of you to remember that the 
world’s eyes are upon us and we have to act carefully and with wisdom. It is 
desirable that as few as possible statements be issued or apy remarks made 
without full thought. Every word said counts, and is poupcpd upon by our / 
opponents. We have a bad press abroad, and there has been , 'much criticism / 
of our action. That criticism ignores the realities of the situation and 'is, 

I think, unjust. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore opinion abroad, rnorc 
specialty when even many of our friends there share it to some extent. 
Therefore, I would suggest that we might impress upon others also to 
exercise some restraint in expression. 

5. You are aware that during the last session of the Central Legislature 
a committee was formed to collect comforts and amenities etc., for our 
troops. This committee has been named the Bharat Sena Sahayak Samiti® 
and Sllrimati Aramu Swaminadhan is the chairman. This committee requires 
both money and gifts in kind. I hope you will help.in giving publicity to the 
work of this committee and in other ways. 

6. It is now settled that I leave for England on October 5th to attend the 
Dominion Premiers’ Conference. I expect to be away for about three weeks, 
during which 1 hope to attend the U.N. Assembly session in Paris also. 

7. As you know, decisions were taken at the recent Premiers’ Conference 
in favour of the reimposition of controls in regard to food, cloth, kerosene, 
iron and steel and cement. Some of these arc of couise already partly con- 
trolled. The important items are food and cloth. Any system of controls 
requires efficient governmental machinery and strict enforcement. You 
will be informed of the precise proposals in regard to these matters. Mean- 
while, I want to tell you that our Ministry of Industry and Supply is building 
up an enforcement department. This was originally meant for cloth alone 
but in view of new developments it is clear that there should be an integration 
in regard to the enforcement of controls of various kinds. We cannot have 
separate departments and separate machinery for the enforcement of dilTc- 
rent controls. Generally speaking, the same machinery should suffice for all, 
both at the Centre and in the provinces. The Central machinery should be 


2. The Indi.in Army Aid Committee, an organisation set up by the Constituent Assembly 
on 10 September .19.4S, requested Ncliru to direct the pro\'ine!?.l premiers to organise 
' aihcnitics committdiis’ in their provinces. 
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effective and efficient and should have the full cooperation of the provincial 
machinery. 

8. Mr, Jetly/ Inspector General of Police, has been appointed Director of 
Enforcement. He will have some senior officers under him covering various 
regions of India. Under these senior officers it is proposed to have about 
800 men of the rank of Inspectors (100) and Sub-Inspectors (700). It is 
suggested that these 800 should be divided as follows : 20 % from the Police, 
30% from other services, such as Rationing, Central Excise, Customs, etc., 
50% public men. 

9. Your help is required in regard to the choice of these 800 men, and more 
specially of the 50% who may be drawn from the public. The age limit of 
these 50% should be 42 , i.e., they should be under 42. Educationally they- 
should have attained at least the Intermediate standard, or in the alternative, 
they should have a good knowledge of Hindi. Of course integrity is essential 
as well as good health. 

10. In the choice of these men from the public the Congress organisation 
might also be consulted. 

11. lam sure your Government will give every help in the building up of this 
enforcement organisation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Sharp (h 1900) ;Tolned Indian Police Service 1 924 r' Director "bf 

bnfor^ment.'Textiles, ’Ministry of Tndustii^ arid Supply, August T 948 J^U!iry ’1949; 
Inspector-General, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1949'.' ‘ “-v . 
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New Delhi 
October 4, 1948 

My dear Premier, 

I am writing this letter to you on the eve of my departure for Europe. I am 
leaving tomorrow direct for London where I shall attend the Dominon Pre- 
miers’ Conference. About the middle of the month I shall take advantage 
of the weekend to pay a brief visit to Paris from London in order to meet 
important representatives of some countries. I expect to meet there Mr. 
Marshall of the U.S.A., Mr. Vyshinsky” of the U.S.S.R., Dr. Tsiang of 
China,® the French Foreign Minister,^ and some others. I shall then re- 
turn to London for the continuing sessions of the Premiers’ Conference. 
After that Conference is over, I shall go to Paris again for a few days. I 
am not yet sure of the date of my return to India, but I believe I shall start 
on my journey back on the 28th of this month, arriving in India on the 
29th or 30th. During my absence, the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, will be in charge of such functions as the Prime Minis- 
ter performs, and in case you have to make a reference, you will kindly 
make it to him. 

2. I shall be absorbed chiefly in foreign affairs and Commonwealth re- 
lations during my absence. May I say in this connection that the world 
situation is a complicated and delicate one and every word that is said in 
regard to it should be carefully weighed? Responsible Ministers in the pro- 
vinces are not directly concerned with foreign policy. Nevertheless, any 
remarks they may make have a certain importance in foreign eyes. I would, 
therefore, beg of you and your Government to be a little careful in criticis- 
ing foreign nations. 

3. I have written to you during the last fortnight, but I have not sent the 
usual fortnightly letter. Much has happened during this period, notably 
the speedy termination of the operations we undertook in Hyderabad. 
This has produced important results and gains for us, quite apart from what 
has happened in Hyderabad State itself. The first gain is that it is estab- 
lished that the Central Government in India is supreme and that no part 

1. George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State. 

2. A.Y. V>'shinsk>', So\act Foreign Minister. 

3. Tingfu F. Tsiang, Permanent RepresentativT of China to U.N. 

4. Robert Sdmman (1SS6-1965). Prime ^!ini5tc^ of France. 1947.i?; Foreign Ministc.’. 

- .Tuly 19-1S-Janiiaiy 19.^5, President. European Parliament, Strasbourg, March I95S-(30, 

and its hohoraty'I’rcsiJcat, 1960-43. 
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of India, State or other, can challenge the Centre’s authority. On the eve 
of their departure from India, the British made certain decisions which pro- 
duced a good deal of confusion in regard to the States. Fortunately, in re- 
gard to nearly all the States matters were settled peacefully and cooperati- 
vely. It was only in Kashmir and Hyderabad that trouble arose. But even 
in some other States there was the will to create trouble though not the 
capacity to do it. This question has now been settled once for all for the 
\Yhole of India. 

4. This is not a reversion to the old paramountcy of the British power, 
because such paramountcy can only be exercised by an alien authority or 
an autocratic regime. In a democratic India it has no place, for each part 
of India should have the same freedom and status as any other. Every 
State therefore necessarily has, or will have, the same status as a province in 
regard to representative institutions or individual freedom. In other words, 
India will be a free partnership of provinces and States which have a large 
measure of autonomy, but which are at the same time tied up closely to 
the .Centre in whose direction, they all share* 

5. This is the first gain. The second gain is even more important. What 
has happened in Hyderabad has produced a very remarkable change in the 
communal atmosphere of India. Where there was fear previously, there is 
a sense of security and cooperation now. I received a very large number of 
telegrams of congratulations from all over India on the termination of the 
Hyderabad operations. Quite half of these were from Muslim organisa- 
tions and individuals. Both Muriiras and non-Muslims have gone a long 
way to shed suspicion and fear. 

6. This is indeed a development which is not only most welcome but is 
also of the highest significance, It relieves our minds of the continuing 
burden and allows us to concentrate on the work of building of the new 
India in cooperation with the various elements in the country. Provincial 
Governments] have to play an important part in this process. We should 
now take full advantage of this .new sense of security andi add to it by our 

evety question; " ,*■ ’ 

7. Ever since the partition and the horrible things that followed, Mus- 
lims in India have been very hard' hit, psycholo'gically 'eveli more so than 
otherwise. They have, not felt jure of their porition in this ’ country. Gra- 
, Sf .y: thifiSs -have been improving and' Hyderabad has helped this process 

Iti 5 ..fqF us, now to take fuif ady'antage of this new atmosphere 
an pro uce the sense of absolute security, in the minds^qf tte,jMusli.ms and 
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other minorities. The majority always owes a duty of this kind to minorities. 
We must not think in terms of copying what Pakistan does or think of re- 
taliation. Both Hindu and Muslim, as well as Sikh or Christian or Parsi, 
must believe that they are as good citizens of India as anyone else. There- 
fore, I suggest to you that, while we should exercise vigilance, we should act 
generously and shed fear. If our Governments function in this way, they 
will also help in removing the fear complex from other minds. 

8. We have to face another difficulty and that is the Communist attempt 
to create trouble. Fortunately this has not succeeded in India, but we have 
to be completely prepared for attempts at trouble of this kind. These must 
be nipped in the bud and not allowed to grow. We have not yet rid oursel- 
ves of that atmosphere of violence and disorder which came with partition. 
Any activity therefore which tends to violence, is more dangerous now than 
it might be in a more peaceful state of affairs. 

9. While we must be careful in checking all violent manifestations, wc 
must be equally careful in drawing the line at peaceful agitation. I liavc 
frequently written to you to exercise care and restraint in the suppression of 
civil liberties. To us, who preach civil liberty at a thousand occasions, any 
suppression is painful. When the vital needs of the State demand such sup- 
pression it has to be undertaken, but there is always a danger of exceeding 
the necessities of a situation. A government with the power to change laws 
quickly by ordinance is apt to use that power too frequently and too widely. 

10. I have noticed legislation by ordinance or otherwise becoming pro- 
gressively harsh in regard to civil liberties. I must confess that I am greatly 
perturbed at this prospect. Such legislation should normally not be pro- 
ceeded with without reference to the Government of India, that is to say 
the Home Ministry. It is obvious that the law and order problem in India 
is an integrated one and cannot be dealt with separately with any great 
success. It is obvious also that any organised subversive activity is also an 
all-India problem. Therefore, the Government of India must be kept fully 
in the picture by provincial governments. 

11. I have found that the Provincial Governments do not do so and pro- 
ceed with legislation without any reference to the Government of India, 
It is only later that they inform them. I do not challenge the authority of 
the provincial governments in doing this, but I would like to point out the 
propriety of always consulting the Centre before any such step in the nature 
of legislation is taken. I would draw your attention to the clauses of the 
Draft Constitution that the Constituent .Assembly has been considering. 
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12. It is particularly undesirable that the power of the High Courts should 
be set at naught in regard to individual liberty. That is always a sign of 
weakness for an executive. Our Home Ministry drew your attention to this 
matter some time back. 


13. It may be that normal proceedings in a High Court are not desirable 
in all cases as this involves placing of secret matter before the court. But 
it should always be possible to consult the High Court Judge privately. In- 
deed some such procedure has been laid down in many of the ordinances or 
acts of provinces. I do not understand, however, why this consultation 
should be delayed. As it is, in many cases sometimes indeed the period of 
delay has been extended by legislation. This indicates a fear of the High 
Court or of the judge of the High Court which is not becoming of a provin- 
cial government. 


14. We must remember that what our Government are doing today wil] 
set the tone for future administrations. The very powers that may b& exer- 
cised perhaps for adequate reasons today may be exercised later for totally 
inadequate and perhaps even for objectionable reasons. It is always un. 
safe to weaken on principles. 


15. You have already been informed about the decisions that were jointly 
taken in regard to the reimposition of controls. You will be informed about 
other decisions which the Government of India is taking and your coopera- 
tion will be invited. Our fight against inflation must be carried on with 
vigour on all fronts. 


16. The situation in Kashmir might be said for the present to be more or 
less static. Diplomatically we have won a victory in the sense that Pakistan 

^^j^^tion of the ceasefire 
fo United Nations Commission and by their being compelled 

we havp fnr troops in Kashmir. As a consequence of this 

Our oneraH ^ ^ asked the Pakistan Government to withdraw their troops.® 

await the ^'^tion at present. We 

await the report of the United Nations Commission. 

17. You will have noticed that I have repeatedly stated that we are entirely 
opposed .0 aggression and I have told Pakistan not to be aftaM oTaS a^ 
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^ression from India. Of course, we have to meet their aggression wher- 
•ever it may occur. This statement of mine represents not a vague 
sentiment but a definite policy which is not only in keeping with our 
general outlook but is also very desirable from the strictly practical 
point of view. On the side of Pakistan wild statements are made in speech 
and writing and in the press. Pakistan is jittery and is suffering greatly from 
the fear complex. We must not allow ourselves to copy their behaviour. 
We must function as a strong, united and composed nation which does not 
.shout and which does not lose its head whatever happens. There is no rea- 
son for us at all to get excited. Therefore, certain restraint signifying stre- 
ngth should be observed in statements in regard to Pakistan. Indeed it 
•would be a good thing if few public references were made to Pakistan. I 
can assure you that there is very little chance of any conflict with Pakistan 
-so far as we are concerned. Of course, I exclude Kashmir from this, where 
conflict is continuing and cannot end as long as there is no satisfactory set- 
tlement and external aggression is stopped. 

18. You know that Dr. John Matthai has been appointed as Minister for 
Finance. That is a very heavy and responsible eharge. The Finance porl- 
•folio is in some ways the most important of all and I am very happy that 
.Dr. John Matthai is in charge of it. 

•19. Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar is now our Railways and Transport 
Minister, another very difficult charge. Shri Gopalaswami Ay>'angar is a 
colleague for whom I have the greatest respect and I am sure he will deal 
■with the difficult problems facing him adequately. 

■20. In order to help him in his heavy task, I have appointed Shri K. Santha- 
nam as a Minister of State working in the Railways and Transport 
' Ministry under Shri Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 

21. Further, I have appointed Shri Khurshed Lai as a Deputy Mini.stcr 
who will function in the Communications Ministry under Shri Rafi Ahmad 
.Kidwai. It is my intention, on my return from Europe, to appoint some 
more Deputy Ministers to relieve Ministers of a part of their work. 

22. A question has been asked us about the effect on Hindu temples o*" 
,zamindari legislation, that is to say in regard to the acquisition of temple 
• lands. It has been pointed out that some of the great temples of South 
India have built up a kind of community centres and we should be careful 
not to break up these community centres. I shall be grateful to you if you 
could let me know what your views arc on this subject and how your Pro- 
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vince proposes to deal with this matter in connection with zamindari legis- 
lation. Of course, this will apply not to Hindu temples only but to othet 
places of religious worship .and their endowments. It seems to me clear 
that all public endowments connected with places of worships should be 
controlled and audited by, governmental agencies in order to avoid private 
misuse of such funds. 


23. You must have read in the newspapers that when' the Hyderabad issue 
came before the Security Council and the U.N., the Argentine representa- 
tive was peculiarly offensive to India. You will be glad to know that the 
Argentine Government, through their Ambassador in Paris, has conveyed 
to the Leader of our delegation the amplest apologies for this behaviour of 
their representative in the Security Council. They have said that he had no 
business to behave in this manner and that it is Argentina’s desire to be 
friendly to India and even when they cannot completely line up with India 
on any issue, not to oppose her. We have naturally accepted this apology 
with good grace and expressed our pleasure at it and hope that our relations 
with Argentina will improve. 


• There is one matter to which I should like to draw your special atten- 
tion. Governments, both Central and provincial, have a great deal of fifl- 
ancia patronage at^ their disposal in regard to licences, contracts etc. It 
IS important that this patronage should not go to any individual whose re- 
cord in regard to payment of income tax has been bad. This matter specia- 
lly concerns the various departments of the Government of India and I 
have drawn their attention to it. I have asked them to keep in close touch 
Department in regard to the granting of any such 

vo^S Z T' 1° Government, I hope 

of defraiiHin^°r eiiough to bear this in mind. People who are suspected 


speci^^v u I'®® turned the corner more 

operations. We are on the upgrade now. 

going ahead Jih and we have greater chances now of 

leal as otheT ? ^5. »orfc. This work is as much psycholo- 

gicai as otner. I wish you success in this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Neh^ 
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1. To Govind Bailabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 
1 July 1948 

My dear Pantji, 

Jaya,prakash came to see me this evening and gave me a copy of a letter 
which he has addressed to the President, All India Congress Committee. 
.1 enclose this copy. 

In this letter a reference is made to what you are reported to have said 
in public meetings during the election campaign. I do not know how far 
these reports are correct. I can hardly believe that you would have made 
such remarks, or at least some of them." 

A particular charge made was that Government agencies were used 
during the election on behalf of the Congress candidates, that the Raksha 
Dal was also so used.^ It was stated by Jayaprakash as well as by Raghukul 
•Tilak,^ who came with him, that there was large scale intimidation of 
voters who were told that they would get into trouble if they did not vote 
for the Congress.® I am rather concerned that such charges should be made 
against any of our prominent colleagues and more especially you. Jaya- 
prakash, is apt to go astray very often and act in an irresponsible manner. 
But he. is one of the straightest and finest men I have known, and if charac- 
ter counts, as it does, he counts for a great deal. It seems to me a tragedy 
that a man like him should be thrust by circumstances into the wilderness. 

There is a reference to Hindi in the passages quoted in Jayaprakash s 
letter. I do not know what you said. But I hope you did not say what is 
attributed to you.® For my part I stand for Hindustani, as Gandhiji ahsays 
desired, and I think that the present trend in India towards pure Hindi is 
' most unfortunate. I am beginning to feel more and more a stranger in my 


own country. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J.N. Collection. . 

Pant replied on 7 July 194S that he tried to examine public questions in a disp.nssion.tc 
manner and to present his own views in a reasoned and rational way^, He ‘'‘’’•‘I 
the Socialists to come back to the Congress as the Congress itself had accepted the 

substance of socialism. 

Pant denied this allegation. 1 1 n 

Raghukul Tilak (b. 1900); participated in non-eoopcration movement clewed to U. . 
Assembly, 1937, 1946; joined Socialist Party, 194S: \ icc-ChancclIor, Kashi id> p . 

Varanasi. 1971-74; Governor of Rajasthan. 1977-Sl. . . 

Pant denied this and said the Congress had no need to intimidate the vo ers in these 
byc-clcctions when it had won the district board elections only the Pres lous 
Pant replied that he had said that the U.P. Government had accepted Hind, and Dcs- 
nagari as the official language and script rcsprctiscly. 
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2. To Govind Ballabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 
July 8, 1948 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of July 7th with its enclosures.® I am grateful to 
you for having taken so much of trouble in writing this letter and enclosing 
the other printed material. It seems to me that the Socialist Party dr some 
members of it behaved badly during the elections.® What I was anxious 
to know was that no one connected with the Congress should act in this 
way. 

I understand that Rajendra Babu has also sent you Jayaprakash Nar- 
ayan s letter. In order to save you the trouble to repeat what you have 

written to me, I am sending your letter with its enclosures to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 

I think it would be a good thing if the facts and the other circumstances 
that you have mentioned were placed before Jayaprakash. 

I agree with you entirely that public life, as it is developing in' our coun- 
try, is becoming increasingly unbearable for sensitive persons."* 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


J.N. Collection. 

‘I*® other from Faizabad-on 

how die Socialist Party workers had disturbed peaceful campaigning and polling, 
to fahm^- ® “"‘i Ministers were subjected 

SocTaS=T,r r dishonest by the 

tjociahsts, but no action was taken against anyone 

Pant had written that he was getting rather fed up with public life. 


3. To Rajendra Prasad* 


New Dell 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 3 1 July 194 

MXAs^and^^SstriS^Cor/^”" provinces about Congres 

administration. This has gon?L interfering with th 

.0 function and haveX^nef 

L Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.A.I. 
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Another type of complaints is that M.L.As etc. sit at the doorsteps of 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in search of jobs for some people. 
It is even said that some money is made out of this business. 

I am not mentioning any province. May I suggest to you to send a per- 
sonal letter" to the Provincial Congress organisations as well as to the Legis- 
lative parties warning them against this kind of thing which must have the 
most serious consequences on our administration.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Rajcndra Prasad had written to all premiers on 17 July 1948 that deserving cases 

should be brought to the notice of the organisational head by Congress workers for 
taking up with the Government. He suggested contacts between the provincial govern- 
ments and the P.C.Cs to smoothen matters and remove legitimate complaints of the 
public. He also wrote to all P.C.Cs and regional councils that the real safeguard against 
administrative lapses was a strong public opinion and they should create the same and 
not deal directly with lower officials. ^ 

3. Rajendra Prasad replied on 2 August 1948 mentioning his circular letter to all P.C.Cs 
and regional councils and said that Nehru’s letter had strengthened his stand. He 
reiterated this stand on 6 August in a letter to all P.C.Cs. 


4. To IM.S. Varadachari^ 

New Delhi 
August 8, 1948 

My dear Varadachari, 

I have your letter of the 3rd August.® 

All I said at the Party meeting w’as that in view of the difficult military 
situation all over India as well as round-about Hyderabad, it would be 
undesirable to divert the police to any other important activity. It might 
be better, therefore, to go a jittlc slow about the enforcement of prohibition 
in the remaining districts, specially those districts w'hich happen to be near 
Hyderabad. This, of course, does not mean giving up the programme or 
.policy. ■ - .. 

1. File No. 7002)/48-PMS. , . ... 

2. N.S. Varadachari had said that Nehru’s adwee against c.xlcnsion of prohibiuon without 
adequate enforcement had been inlcrprctcd to mean postponement. Varadachari b.amcd 
the delay in making arrancemanfs for enforcement on police incHldcnc). c cntia5^ 
■the Governor for relying on punishment rather than on persuasion and propaganda. 
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You will appreciate that I cannot judge from here about the efficiency 
of provincial offices, nor can I constitutionally interfere in this matter. 
This should be taken up with the provincial government. 

I do not think there is any question of long postponement of the pro- 
hibition programme. The next three or four months are going to be very 
difficult for us and we should like our hands as, free as possible. 

I quite agree with you that persuasion and propaganda are more- im- 
portant than police work. It would be a very good thing indeed if the time 
gained now was used for this persuasion and propaganda as well as for 
diversional entertainment and recreation. 

• • Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. To Jayaprakash Narayan' 


New Delhi 
August 19, 1948 


My dear Jayaprakash, 

I have no idea where you are. Occasionally I read some report oT your 
speech in some far corner of India. I have been wanting to write to you for 
sometime. Indeed I have been wanting to see you. 

I am greatly distressed at many things in India. But perhaps what dis- 
tresses me most is the wide gap which is ever growing between many of us 
and the Socialist Party. That, I think, is not good either for us or the 
Socialist Party, and certainly not good for the country. It may be that we are 
largely responsible for this. But I certainly think that the Socialist Party 
is at least as responsible. Responsibility apart, it seems to me patent that 
the Socialist Party is making itself ’rather ineffective at least for ^o'me time 
to come. Long-distance programmes may.be followed, but. when big 'cri- 
ses occur in the near future, then long-distance programmes’ are of little- use 
and indeed they are put out of joint,.by previous happenings. If I may-re- 
mind you, the Socialist Party’s attitude -to .the Constituent Assembly^ was 
most unfortunate. - >" 


1 . 


S. Vijayalakshmi (editor), Sri Jayaprakash Narayan—Sixtyfirst Birth Day Celebmtlofi 
Co7w?!emo/-aao« Fo/ume, (Madras, 1962), p. 151. 

At the A.I.C.C. meeting of 6 July 1946 the Socialists had opposed the Working Com 
mittec decision to accept the long term proposals of the Cabinet Minion. Jayapfakasl 
Narayan had said that the Constituent Assembly would riot bring independence fori 

- w'asacreationoftheBritishand could network freelyaslongasBritish power reinained 
■ ^ter,‘on.24 November, 194&he.said that.the members of the A ‘and not thi 

•-Congressanembers bfthe ConstitOfint Assembly should decide the shape-of 'Swaraj. 
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I had hoped that the going out of the Socialist Party from the Congress 
would reduce the internal tension. As a matter of fact it has had the oppo- 
site result and the gulf grows. Whatever the merits of the Socialist Party’s 
programme may be, I do not see how, standing by itself, it can hope to 
be in a position to give effect to it for a considerable time to come. The re- 
sult will naturally be that it will try to ally itself with various groups which, 
generally speaking, are undesirable and which will bring no credit to the 
Socialist Party. Indeed I have received reports of such attempts at alliance. 
I do hope they are not true. For it will be a bad day for the Socialist Party 
if it gets associated with small factions which are never likely to face res- 
ponsibility, or even with reactionary groups which may indulge in tall talk 
but which are essentially reactionary. 

I know that you can and do criticise the present Government strongly. 
You may be right, and certainly I have no particular objection to your cri- 
ticism, except it is usually rather negative criticism which does not help 
much. If the Socialist Party thinks in terms of controlling Governmental 
policy, it must think also and act as if it was on the point of becoming a 
Government and not merely negatively, and in any event it does not pay 
thus to run down individuals or groups who represent something that has 


strength in the country. 

I think the next few months or years are going to p 

our country and it will be a great pity if the gulf between the Social st Party 

and the Congress is not bridged to some ° ° ' 

There will be a sense of frustration and ineffectiveness. I should like there- 
fore to help in every way to reduce that gulf and I hope you will try to do 

the same. . . , , 

Perhaos vou know that I had asked Achynt” to go to Pans in our dele- 
gatioftoto U N He eKpressed his inability to go. I would have .nd«d 

liked very much if you could have gone, but I did not approach you be- 
«ut?fe”;:u would not agree. Achyufs 

wish you and others ra problems in India and big 

tivc tn such and like matters. “ „,fro„Tdes1iny if we think too much in 

‘tS.o'd S- ;:^y?rwever good dmt and c.n in terms 

bf-tliaf group dr cwm these few lines tvill convey to you 

I write to you rather force of ciraumstancC, do 

something I have in niy of us in some measure pn- 

everything that I would like „ ns ever to go in a pnrti- 

soncts of fate and circumsIanM. Bu ^ 

cular direction and carry' the Country 


"T. 
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SO I would have some help from you. I need not tell you that we are living 
at a very critical time and dangers threaten us in many directions. It may 
be that we are not strong enough or wise enough to face these problems, 
but for the moment I do not see any other group that can do so more suc- 
cessfully. You will remember the least what the recent history of Europe has 
taught us, that an attempt at premature leftism may well lead to reaction or 
disruption. 

I hope I shall meet you when you come here. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To Pattabhi Sitaramayya’^ 


• .u.;..: i.. • NcwDellii 

.. Septemb^r.’22, 1948 


My dear Pattabhi, '■ 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th September.® The Hyderabad opera- 
tion has ind.eed been an amazing success. What I am afraid of, however, 
is that this success might not turn, our heads.. ■ , 


. As for the Congress presidentship, I .must, confess, that I feel reluctant 
tg take. any step. Eyer sjnce I .took office, , I have done so Ijttl.e djrect .Gonv 
gress work that I do not feel justified in giving any kind of a lead in.sucffia 

matter. .- 

I would welcome you of course as the Congress President. But there 
appear to be several, candidates,^ all of whom are our old colleagues. It.wa§ 
right and proper for Gandhiji to recommend one person. But much snialler 
folks are not in a position to do so, and where there are several candidaffis 
in the field, it becomes even more, difficult to.. Tupport any. one. of them 
publicly. .But, as. I have said, above,- T would .welcome- your, .election. ■ .■.■ 

. Yours, sincerely^ 


. . '.“Jawaharlal' l^eh^ 


L ' Ryendra'PpisaiJ.Pai^, ' * 

1948-]PatfaUhi Sitai«Mayj^-wrotetO J^^hru'as WeUas-te^^drti 
Prasad.-Pateland Maiilana-Azad sinking their endorsement 6f -his -candidatufe- for 
■’ presidentship of the Congress’Paity. ‘ - 

.:^e,patpcs of R.ajondra Prasad, Pattabhi Sjtaranjayya.- J.B; Kripalani,; P.C.Ghpsh, 
Pumshottamdas Tandon and Sbankarrao Deo had been received duly proposed by 
; v.me .requisite pusher of.delegatcs To; tho presidentship of. the, .next, .session.- of the 
■Con^ttSi liid £oon life caiididatURir ' ' ■ ^ ‘ ‘ 
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7. To Rafi Ahmed Kidwai^ 


New Delhi 
24 September 1948 

My dear Rafi, 

Your letter of the 23rd September." I think there is substance in Neogy’s 
objection.'* Personally, as I told you, I do not fancy W.C. Bonnerjee'* 
being specially chosen in spite of his having been the first President of the 
Congress. Coming after Gandhiji it is a bit of a fall. If somebody had to 
be chosen it should have been Dadabhai Naoroji. I think we should post- 
pone this issue now. When you bring out a new issue it might well be a 
series giving several effigies, i.e. a selection of past political leaders. 

Why not think in terms of historical figures like Asoka and Akbar? 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. File No. 27(37)/48-PMS. 

2. Kidwai had suggested that to avoid criticism from non-Congressmen the issuing of 
special stamps at the coming Congress session might be postponed till Independence 
Day. 

3. K.C. Neogy, the Finance Minister, wrote on 22 September to Kidwai that it would be 
improper to issue special stamps with W.C. Bonnerjec’s portrait on them when the 
Congress was in session. 

4. Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee (1844-1906); eminent lawyer; President, Indian National 
Congress, 1885 and 1892; member, Bengal Legislative Council, 1894-95; settled in Eng- 

■ land in 1902 and represented India’s cause there. 


8. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
25 September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 25 September about the Congress president- 
ship." I have read Rajendra Babu’s letter.^ Only two days ago after my 
talk with you, when you told me that Rajendra Babu had finally refused to 
stand for the Congress presidentship, I wrote to Pattabhi. I told him that 
I had no objection to his standing, and if he got elected, I would welcome 


1. Sardar Palcl’s Corrcsponiicncc }9 f5-50, yo\. 6, pp. A21-422. 

2. Paid had sought Nehru’s advice on whether they should press R.njor.dra Pras 

stand for the Congress presidentship. j-i 

3. Rajendra Prasad had witten to Patel that though, due to ill-health, he did not uish to 
stand for the presidentship he would not refuse if b olh Patel and Nehru still thoue 
should take on the burden. 


;d to 


fat he 
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it. But I did not wish to take any sides in this matter or to make any public 
statement. All the candidates whose names had appeared were colleagues 
of ours, and it was not proper for me to make any special recommendation. 
This was all right for Bapu. But lesser fry had better remain silent, as I 
intended to remain. 


Now Rajendra Babu s letter puts a somewhat different complexion on 
this business, as he hints that he would be prepared to underta.ke the burden 
of the presidentship if you and I advised him to do so, although he wishes 
very much to be relieved of it. ■ 

I entirely agree with what Rajendra Babu has said about the fresh prob- 
lems that are arising as between the Congress and the various governments, 
more especially provincial governments.'^ Also that the Congress organi- 
sation requires careful liandling. Indeed, it requires something much more 
than handling. It requires a fresh dose of vitality. I am afraid there is lit- 
tle doubt that while on the one hand, the Congress is quite dominant to- 
day m India, at the same time it is losing its hold and becoming just a poli- 
tical machine. 


I find myself m a difficulty. If I felt that Rajendra Babu was going to 
keep moderate good health and would be able to give his time to the Con- 
gress sufficiently, and further that he was not averse to this, I would have 
'''hatever in pressing him to stand. But from his letter to you 

suS f ^‘^ve seen that ill-health has pur- 

sued him for a considerable tiine. So I am torn between two urges- (1) to 

Sr/^rnS ® presidentship, for I would hke him to be there, 

which Lch '^Wrih he is not keen on doing and 

balance I would . because of his ill-health. In the 

Lnd ffie Itra 1 and h f 1 will be able to 

at this critical iuncturp^T should undertake this heavy burden 

anti s cri mal juncture, I should hke him to stand and would be verv elad 
of his continuance as Congress President.^ ^ 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


erament got intoitlfied with the Coiijtess‘’mrdfat' °'>'' 

draw for the same reason. Pattabhi Sifn iitro\ersy. He felt Tatidon should'with: 
1948 defeating PurushottamdasTandon,^^”'^^^^ was elected President on 24 Octobei 
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9. To RafI Ahmed Kidwai^ 


New Delhi 
29 September 1948 

My dear Rafi, 

Your letter of the 29th has just come." 

I do not quite know what kind of a statement we can issue. Of course 
the rumours you mention are quite absurd. In this matter I have consulted 
Sardar Patel several times, and we came to the conclusion that neither of 
us should give any public or private support to any of the candidates for 
the Congress presidentship and leave the elections entirely to the electors. 

Dr.' Pattabhi wrote to me about this matter asking for my support. I 
wrote to him that while I would welcome his election if he got elected, I 
did not propose to say anything on the subject as all the candidates were 
old colleagues of ours and it was difficult for me to say anything. It was 
all right for Mahatma Gandhi to give a lead in such matters but we arc too 
small people to do that kind of thing. 

I am sorry if this back chat is going on and various motives attributed 
to Sardar Patel or me. All that can be done is to deny privately because if 
we say anything in public that itself gives rise to an argument. 

I shall, however, consult Sardar Patel, in this matter.^ 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. Sardar Patel's Correspondence J 945-50, Vol. 6, p. 423. 

2. Kidwai said Patel and Nehru should issue a joint statement that they were neutral in the 
Congress President’s election because it was being suggested that Patel was supporting 
Tandon and Nehru, Sitaramayya. 

3. Nehru sent Kidwai’s letter to Patel and asked for his suggestions. Patel said he was 
glad Nehru had countered the rumours reported by Kidwai. He had, as the best way out, 
asked Prasad to continue as President and if he did, no action would be necessary. 


10. To Hayatullah Ansari^ 


New Delhi 

. . . October 2, 194S 

My dear Hayat, 

I have your letter of the 24lh September. 

' I am afraid it will not be proper for me to say anything for public use 




J. J.N. Collection. 
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about the Neccha Nagar film.= The film is a good ohe^ 

it has been saved and is going to be released soon. But I feel it would be 

improper for me to say anything about any film. - , . 

^As^regards the U.P. Assembly, I have been completely out of touch with 

elections and the like, but I would be very glad indeed if f 

I am writing to Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and the President of the 

U.P.P.C.C.® about it. 

Yours sincerely, 

XToliril 


2 Directed by Chetan Anand, it was a film about slum dwellers’ fight against exploi- 
tation. It had won the GrandPrix award at Cannes International Film Festival in 1^40. 

HayatulIahAnsari wrote the script of this film. 

3. Nehru had seen the film at a special screening in the Viceregal Lodge. 

4. International acclaim and Nehru’s opinion of the film helped the producers 

over the difficulties raised by the financiers. Its release was secured after a great deal 

of delay. •ti lOSA 

5. He was elected to the U.P. Legislative Council in 1952 and was its member till ivoo. 

6. P.D. Tandon. 


11. To Govind Ballabh Pant^ 

New Delhi 
October 2, 1948 

My dear Pantji, - ■ 

HayatulIahAnsari, Editor of the Qaumi writes to. me that there, is a 
vacancy -in- the -U.Pt- Assembly among the MvIu5lim---M.D.As.- He- suggests 
that he might be considered for this vacancy as there is a scarcity of intcl* 
Iccluals among the U.P. Muslim M.L.As. 

I should not like to interfere in any way in the selection of a Congress 
candidate, but I should like to say that I think Hayatullah is a very fine 
young man both in intellectual attainments and-character. I have -known 
him for a dozen years or so. At ray request he spent some time with Gan- 
dliiji at Sewagram and was greatly influenced by Gandhiji. Gandhiji him- 
•' Irked- him: I am sure he would be a credit to us if he was sent to the 
Assembly. 

. - Voufs' sincerely, 

iawabarlal Nehru 

1. Jf.N. Collcciion. - - 

”SS 
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NATIONAL RECONSTI^UCTION 


*1 . Fundamental Unity of India^ 


Mr. Mayor,” Mr. Deputy Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors, Jai Hind. 
You have been generous in what you have said in your address. You have 
been still more generous in what you have not said in that address. When 
you approach a person with affection, you are apt to slur over his short- 
comings and to think only of the bright side and possibly exaggerate it. You 
have done that in your address. You have not mentioned many facts w'hich 
you raijjht well have done. First of all, the fact is that I have come to Madras 
and to the South after many long years. Why did I not come here earlier? 
It is nearly nine years since I came to this city, and, that too, was a very 
brief visit of a day.^ It is not right for a person who is carrying on the work 
on a national scale to ignore, if that may be called ignoring, this vast and 
higlily important part of India. Now, I have no particular excuses to offer 
for that except to say that sometimes fate and circumstances arc too strong 
for an individual to do what he wishes to do. In fact, as one goes on in life, 
one finds that it is extraordinarily difficult to do what one wants to do. 
Something always intervenes. Something comes in the way and the picture 
that emerges is so different from what one hopes it to be. 

You have been referring in this address to my being Prime Minister of 
the Indian Union. It is a high office, and a very great responsibility. And, 
I rather doubt sometimes if I am worthy enough to shoulder that respon- 
sibility, althougli I am not lacking in conceit. I am not over-modest. Never- 
theless, the burden is such that no man can bear it, unless he has tire coop- 
eration and goodwill of vast numbers of the ]>cop]c of India. For long 
years we struggled for the independence of India.. We achieved it. but 
we achieved it in a manner which was not to our liking, ^^’’c ac'nieved that 
in a manner which has hurt India and hurt us, and in spite of the rejoicing 
that we may indulge in often enough, there is sorrow in our hcaits because 
of what has happened during tlic last year or so. So tilings do not happen 
as one wants to. And so, to go back to what 1 said earlier. I could not come 
to Madras during these long years as I wanted to. You know that I am 
not only a resident of the northern part of India, but I am even more so a 
child of the northern Him.alayan mountains. Wlicilicr I live in Allahabad 
or Delhi, temporarily, my hc.art rc.niains in the mountains, and in Kashmir, 
from where we hailed. It is a long cry to the snowy mountains of Kashmir 

1. 

2 . 

3. 


Sp:cch at the Madras Corp.aratica, 2-1 .taly A.f.R. tape^, K.M.M.L. 

U. Krishna Rao. 

N'c'.iru st.apprd in M.'.dr.a- on 15 July ivsv.v.y to Sri Lan’.a Sci .Vi'.’/., UVrkt 

(first stricr) \'c!. to, pp, 7-S. 
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from here in Madras. I do not know the exact distance. Probably, it is ' 
about two thousand miles or so. There are enormous differences in 
climate, in ways of living, and to some extent, among the people who livf in 
those northern regions of India, and those who live in the south, and yet we 
all know that all those diversities and varieties are rather superficial, and that 
there has been, and is, a very fundamental unity which binds us all together, 
and this has not broken in the past even when there were political divisions 
in India. India has remained India, whatever shape the overall political 
picture may have taken in the course of the last two thousand years or more. 

I have no doubt that India will remain so whatever temporary political 
changes may take place or may have taken place. India would not have 
survived through all these long ages if there had not been something deep 
down wliich held her together, something which was stronger than just 
politics, or even economics as economics is a more potent factor than poli- 
tics. I do not know how to describe it, but there is no doubt that there has 
been something which has held the people of India together. That, to which 
any Indian can tune in, is a thing which has given strength to India and 
possibly also has given weakness to her. Weakness, I said, because when we 
have a unity m diveisity, that diversity gives us weakness. But the real 
strength comes from that inner unity. In the long run, probably, unity based 
on a Jack of diversity, on an attempt at regimentation and uniformity would 
not be a binding unity. So India has progressed in the past ages, with this 
diversity and at the same time with this fundamental unity. During the 

have happened winch cut up the 
to f ^ complain, because I am a consenting party 

and L’ wongly; m the balance, we consented and we hold by that 

cmnot hein 1?' r ^’^'"^ing of the future, one 

anThmv h P^^t and what it has meant to us, 

tolun 1 'i f ^ my intention 

to JauncJi on these high matters of the present and the future. 

city of Madras have -i « i- tbis great and gracious 

scheme of India as a whole rff importance in the 

consequence to India, and it may bVsa!rui"ir°”''^'''"^ 

the old culture of India far mr, f ^ many ways they represent 

lieve that one of For my part, I do be- 

but is something deeper why IndUhf a geographical entity, 

one, an essential deen ^rn ndl ^ of two factors : 

look on life, a plSJ^f o f you like, an out- 
ages ago. which may cli'anpc in f" expression long 

nevertheless which tesic'.IIv hac "' 1 ^‘ch may be adapted but 

basically has governed India’s outlook. That is the 
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bigness, that- unity which has continued. And the second thing that is rather 
different, oddly enough, that is an amazing adaptability and a power of 
assimilation. So we have assmiilatcd all manner of people who have come 
to India. They have accepted the mode of India, somewhat more in the 
north, of course, the south also has been affected. In the past many thou- 
sand years they have come in various ways, as friends, as traders, 
as invaders, many have been driven back, some have come in, but all, or 
nearly all, have been assimilated in the ocean of India’s humanity. There is 
, a slight difference to India’s humanity but more so being themselves influ- 
enced by that ocean and being absorbed by that. So India has that capacity 
for absolution, assimilation, and unless a country and a people have that 
capacity for adaptation and assimilation, they become rigid, unchanging, 
unprogressive, and rigidity is something near to death. However great a 
thing might be, a country, or a people, or an idea, even an idea, if it is rigid, 
it becomes unprogressive and it dies. Now, India manages to combine 
with a fair measure of success, these two things, that is, a certain holding 
on to an anchor, which is essential, or else we are swept away with every 
wind that blows. We have many times to hold on to an anchor, call it what 
you like, an outlook on life, and the other thing that certain adaptability and 
power of assimilation which made it change to some e.Ktcnt with the chan- 
ging time, and it made it absorb other people, and it made it influence othci 
people beyond th e confines of India a great deal, for a great part of Asia 
has been tremendously influenced by India. 

So with that past I feel confide.at that India’s future is gaing to be secure 
and strong, in spite of all the dirficiilties that face us today. I have never 
had in my mind, any particular fear, shall I say, although I don't like the 
word fear, that any external authority or power can ultimately do great 
injury to India. It may, of course, influence us. afiect us. sometimes injure 
us slightly but ultimately I do not think it can do very much. Tlic only fear 
that sometimes comes to me is what wc might do to ourseh-cs, in our narrow- 
ness of vision, or by our forgetting the ideals that have governed us. No 
race, much less a great people like the people of India, can go down because 
of outsiders’ activities. A great race goes ilown because it injures itself. 


because it becomes littlc-juindcd, because it becomes so tied up with the 
small and the little things of life, that the big things escape it. In the days of 
our adversity, when wc^ struggled for freedom, wc held together. Wc were 
not afraid either of that condition of adversity or oi the mighty power of 
the adversary. Wc held together aral we looked up to some extent to tfie 
stars. Well, wc cannot roach the stars, pcrJiaps. hut looking at the .stars 
does keep our head up and thus keep our body straight and we m irchwith 
strong, confident strides. Now the question arise;, whc.n an anp.irent 
success has come to us. wliero do wc stand Do '>vc still think o! the stars 
Do xx-c hold our hc.ads up ? Do wc think of the big things of life, or 
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have we got suddenly entangled in the littlenesses of life ? I do not 
know, or rather I do know a great deal, but I cannot strike the 
balance. Obviously, there are ups and downs in a nation’s life, and when 
achievement comes, it is followed by a period of reaction, of sitting down, 
of getting involved in the lesser things of life. However that may be, and 
whatever the balance may be, it is very important for us to look into this 
ourselves and to find out, how far we are concerned with little things of life. 
I am afraid that many of us are too much concerned with them. They are 
shouting too much about secondary matters, which may be important in 
themselves but which has little relevance in the context of things today. 
We have, after a great struggle, achieved something. We have,, at the very 
moment of achievement, had to undergo a vital and dangerous operation. 
We are recovering from that operation and undoubtedly we shall recover, 
we have recovered a good deal, and we shall recover wholly. All kinds of 
problems that had lain dormant during many generations past, have sud- 
enly come up, political, economic and social. In India, apart from that, in 
t e world, no one knows what the next six months or year might bring for 
happening, are we to lose ourselves in the small things 
and be unprepared to face the big things ? Whether you look at it from 
the international point of view, or the national or the provincial, that is 
not good enough._ If we do so, we not only lose the big things but we also 
ose le small things, because they cannot stand apart. Therefore we have, 

, J ® declared war against some of the tendencies which 

rnntpJl r ^^^d which are essentially bad, especially, in the present 

nof declared war against communalism. We will 

or ough in certain aspects, it may be perhaps comniended 

vicious thin? h h ^ u proved such an evil thing, such a 

that we wi]f n i so much suffering and injury to India, 

quences ° ° communalism in any shape whatever the conse- 

tolerate provincialism, but we 

the love ofaproWoTonte"^'?^^ might-not, again, because 

wrong in it of ° desire to pash a province ahead, has anything 

ras, should’ be proud of it TTe’-r^” Presidency of Mad- 

should trv to fin-HiP a reason why you should not. You 

^nec, Punjab or Bengal or uT Jr "’■'ether it is my pro- 

like in India—that ^ aa \ or Bombay, any province you 

great an interest in provLia”matf reaction I suppose, far too 

flict with neighbouring provinces So'/ some extent to con- 

activity, well and good-^but when tr h ® ^ constructive provincial 

separateness from a npioui. - ■'ecomes one which creates a feeling of 
a noighbounng proW, then it is bad. Because the 
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fundamental thing that is bad in India today is anything that disrupts, that 
separates, and which,. therefore, weakens. Therefore, I should like you in 
Madras and the south to consider these matters and give a lead to us in the 
rest of India, and you have, perhaps, a right to do so and an opportunity 
to do so, at the present moment, which we in the north itave not. 

For two reasons, first, because of what has happened in the past year in 
the north, before the partition and after the killing, and murder and all 
the terrible things that had happened there, h ave very badly affected the 
people of the north. They have created complexes, of course, all that 
business has stopped and superficially peace and order prevail. They do 
prevail. But you can imagine when millions of people are uprooted from 
their homes, and undergo terrible sufferings, all manner of changes take 
place in their minds and hearts, and it is not an easy thing for them to re- 
cover normality. So we have an abnormal population or rather a consi- 
derable proportion of abnormal population in the north. It is rapidly 
coming to normality through work etc. You have viewed these events from 
a long distance. You have been affected by them, no doubt, but you have 
not been presumably, emotionally affected, as the north has been, which 
has seen them and helped them. Therefore, you arc in a better position to 
consider it coolly and dispassionately and point out the right path. Second- 
ly, relatively to the north, the people of the south arc considered to be 
constitutionally more cool and dispassionate, and highly intellectual, of 
course, so that again you should utilize that superior vantage point on 
which you stand, to look at these problems not only in your provincial or 
South Indian context, but in the all-India context, and rise above this 
narrowness, separatism and provincialism. As it is in Delhi quite a large 
number of people I have to work with, whether in the Secretariat and else- 
where, seem to hail from the south. Well, they have not got there because 
of any personal influence or favour. They have got there because of their 
competence and ability, and therefore, they came. Although Madras may • 
be far from Delhi, the fact is, that it does play an important part in the 
formulation of policies and other things in the Central Government, But I 
should like you as a province to think of these matters in the all-India con- 
text, because you arc peculiarly fitted to do so and lor my part. I gladly 
accept the leadership of Madras provided it liilCih Ihae conditions. 

I thank you very much for your welcome. I listened to your address, 
but as I listened and even now I can hear almost, the roar of the 
welcome of vast numbers of people whom I passed just now wlicn commg 
here through the streets of Madras. .And not only that but I liad some kind 
of vague picture of hundreds of thousands of eyes looking at me wiin love 
and afi'cction. This is very heartening and it is a little uiiueuU to say much 
about it, or to express one’s thanks. But it docs make one fed ve.w humble 
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to see how much affection and love is showered upon one in this way and 
how unworthy one is for it. Thank you very much. 


2. Duties in a Free India^ 


Comrades of Madras, 

We are meeting here, you and I, after many years, and during these years 
much has happened to you and to me. Many of the old faces I used to, 
know here, are no longer to be seen, and there are a number of newcomers. 
Those who were children then, are young men and young women now, and 
those who were young then, are in their middle years, and so I have chang- 
ed and many of you have changed. But since yesterday I have been look- 
ing at the city of Madras and sensing not individuals but the people as a 
whole, and I find that there is little change in the people of Madras. As 
before, they are full of a generous affection, of affection and generosity to- 
war s those whom they like. You have overwhelmed me again, as you have 
done on some occasions previously with your love and affection, and I have 
wondered to what exactly you directed that love and affection. Surely, it 
was not to aii individual, but to something that you fancied, you saw in . 

^ thought that you were hungry to get something and 
fV, f. >ou imagined that I was some symbol which gave you hope 

Iho I overwhelmed by the 
wZl A tne, or from any other indi- 

that vm, Er, ^ ^ tremendously heartened, by this, affection 

that fncp ® town and in the turmoil of the present and in the difficulties 
lot tv t I have your affection and faith, goes a 

expect me tn i trials. I do not know what you 

in the public is a'r! tpy^elf a feeling that to arouse so much emotion 
before^oneself ^tilfil the task one sets 

rt inTe I " f^^hng of failing, not 

itijt f Faffit tts T T that I allotted to 

torhol vouiudtt'^^^ be solved. I do not 

happening now ? As for happened and what is- 
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> myscir, ratter harshly. But you aro kiud and geuerous, and you 
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overlook failings in your loving kindness, for love is a little blind, and so, in 
spite of everything, instead of coniplaining, instead of criticising, you shower 
your affection. Many of us have laboured for many years in India’s ser- 
vice, and we shall labour for a few years more, and then we shall pass away, 
and others will take the torch in their hands, and carry it forward. For, 
while men and women come and go, the cause and the spirit and the nation 
lives on. India lives on, and from generation to generation, it demands 
love and service from her children. Those of my generation have not 
failed India, I think, in our efforts to serve her, though we may not have 
succeeded in achieving what we w'anted to achieve. At least, it can be said 
of them that they served India with all their heart and soul, and if achieve- 
ment did not come, it may have been due to their lack of strength. 

So today we have achieved something, and we have also, not achieved 
what we wanted to achieve. We have achieved the political freedom of 
India not in the form that we wanted to get it, but rather in a way which has 
hurt us and pained us and brought tragedy to the land. Yet, we have, never- 
theless, achieved the freedom of India. That has brought in its train many 
problems. Those are political problems, and the problems in relation to 
this new country, that was a part of India and that has been cut out of 
India, pjoblems in relation to other parts' of India like Kashmir or Hydera- 
bad, problems relating to the economic condition of the masses of India, 
and that, after all, is the most fundamental problem of all, because it 
affects each one of you, and each one of the hundreds of millions of India. 
Political .freedom is essential for the self-respect of a country', to give it 
opportunity to progress. Political freedom is essential to enable- it to decide 
and to do what it wants to do. But political freedom cannot be enough 
because it is but a way to the larger freedom that a nation and every indivi- 
dual should have. What is political freedom worth to the hungry and the 
sUu-ving, to those who have no clothing to wear or no house to live in ? 
What worse fate can they have than this ? Therefore, it becomes essential- 
that.\ye must give them, economic freedom. We must give them the nece- 
ssities .of life. We must abolish, poverty and unemployment and the like. 
But that is a very big task when you deal with large numbers of people, 
more especially, when our country’ has been rent into two, and we have 
hardly recovered from this very serious operation, which has cut off a 
limb of the countiy. Still wc iiave to face these problems and tiie most diffi- 
cult of them today are tlic.se economic problems wJiich demand urgent solu- 
tion. .You rightly complain of tlic rising prices which, arc hitting our people 
so. hard and hitting, more specially, the people with fi.xcd salaries. -Th.ey 
arc gradually sinking in the morass and they can’t rise above ii unless sonic* 
thing is done. I am not going to discuss these matter.-; hc.'c in this vast 
gathering, because they arc intric-ilc. But I mention thc.m to tell you 
that.noije of us. who. is connccicvl vith the Government of India, and I 
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take it, with the Government of Madras, ignores these problems or docs 
not titink continually about them- But one thing I should like you to re- 
member that these great problems, like any other problem, cannot be solved 
by a mere fiat from above i.c. by some decree from Delhi or the Government 
of India. The Government of India certainly can lay down right policies as 
far as it can. It can legislate, but successful tackling of these vast problems 
depends upon the goodwill and cooperation of the cpmmunity, of- large 
numbers of human beings. Unless that goodwill comes, that solution is 
difiicult, however good the law may be. Now I have an idea that we are 
not getting that goodwill in that ample measure, that should come to us. 
Remember tnis, that if you disagree, if you disapprove of a particular 
go\ernment, whether it is the provincial government of Madras or Central 
Government of Delhi, the right course is, not just to disapprove and not 
to help. It is bcctcr to change that government and put another that you 
like and give that government your full support. But remaining merely 
passive and not giving your support to the government of your choice, does 
you no good and docs the government no good. We have got into the habit 
from long ages of foreign domination, not to look after ourselves properly 
enough, not to help ourselves, but we expect the Government to do everything 
\yc expect those in authority to perfoim wonders. Now that is wrong, 
t tat IS a wrong approach, at any time. It is a completely wrong approach 
when you have a democratic system of government, which you can influ- 
ence this way or that way, which you control and which you can' change. 
Democracy cannot function unless it has the active cooperation and good-. 

? M of people. In a free country, it does not merely 

cai that the country is politically free from another’s domination. But it 

individual in that country, man or woman, 
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want to warn you that it is a dangerous thing, because not only is it bad 
for the person whom you idolize in this way, but you get into wrong habits. 
You tend to make that person function, shall I say, in a manner uncon- 
nected, in an autocratic manner. You tend to create possibly an 
oligarchy of such individuals and the governments of the day, whether 
it is central or provincial, do not derive that sustenance and faith from you 
as they ought to do. Now, that is my first point. You must, the people 
of India must, complain certainly if they want to, but must also shoulder 
the obligations and responsibilities of freedom. 

Secondly, you must not rely on the government to do everything. Gov- 
ernments can do much, but governments cannot do everything, specially 
in raising millions of people. The Government can clear the path, can help in 
some ways, can legislate, but ultimately the people have to raise themselves. So 
you must think more in terms of raising yourselves, through your own labours, 
in town or village or wherever you might be. Do you remember when we were 
struggling for our freedom, under Mahatma Gandhi's inspiring guidance, 
what did he tell you always? He laid the greatest stress on what he called 
his constructive programme. Now that constructive programme had many 
paths and aspects to it. Some of you may have criticised some aspects; 
it is immaterial. The point I wish you to understand and remember is 
that he did not believe, even then, in a negative or in a passive agitation 
without constructive effort. Sometimes an agitational role becomes necessary, 
sometimes even a destructive ro le is ncccssar>', and sometimes, unfortuna- 
tely, wars arc necessary. But nations do not come up by destruction or 
following the path of sheer agitation. Agitation or war may remove an 
obstruction from the path. But a nation grows by constructive and creative 
efforts, and even when the opportunities of creative and constructive efforts 
were limited to us, even then Mahatmaji asked us to concentrate on con- 
structive work and put forward his programme to that effect. How much 
more so is that necessary today when we have avenues of constructive 
efforts opening out to us, when the governments, provincial or Central, when 
it should be their duty to open out these avenues and help all kinds of offi- 
cial and even non-official activities of this kind? So I want you particularly 
to think over this, and each one of you to ask himself or herself, what part 
you arc taking in the building up of this new and free India, apart from, 
perhaps, criticising or condemning ? Now, I am not afraid of criticism or 
condemnation, and I think, it would be a sad day if people stop c.riiicising 
and condemning those in authority. Because without criticism and strong 
criticism and pointing out the errors of their ways people in authority often 
go \^Tong. Tlicy get swolicn-hcaded. Thc>’ get complacent. Tiicy titink 
that evciything they do is right and everything else is ^’-Tong. Tiiat is a 
dangerous habit of all those who gel into authority c\cr! th.ough they myit 
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ed and kept up to the mark. That is necessary. Nevertheless What is 
even more necessary is for each one of you to ask yoimself, what are you 
doing in the building up of India ? How are you helping it, in a small way 
or in a big way? During the days of agitation people thought that the 
greatest service to India was to deliver a speech or shout a slogan. Well, 
delivering a speech is ne\er much of a service to anybody or anything, and 
shouting a slogan may be good occasionally, but it does not help in building 
anything. Now, it is true, a slogan may be necessary, though out slogans may 
perhaps be new ones, and speeches are sometimes necessary if you think so and 
perhaps they are. Still, we have bigger work ahead. How are you helping 
in that work? What arc you doing? And the work is not merely, as lam 
sorry to say, many of my colleagues in the Congress seem to imagine, gett- 
ing into legislatures or other elected bodies or the Constituent Assembly 
or somewhere else and thinking that they arc serving the nation in that way. 
For that way of serving the nation is often rather misused. But, obviously, 
everybody cannot get into the legislatures, and if they all did, the country 
would simply stop w'orking. So the problem before you and us and the 
country is how each individual can do his little bit to build up the new 
India. If each individual did his little bit, miracles would be performed 
in India. Think about that, think of this vast concourse sitting here. I do 
not know, I cannot compute your numbers but there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands here. Think of it, each one of you doing regularly his 
little.bit.for this. country that;we.Ioye._;FIpw could, we not change .it? .Just 
doing it. for,- t.his .great -.city,, of, .Madras ■or_,thi.s,.j)rpyi.nce,?.;,-What -would '.'it 
amount to? Hpw many problems .co.uld you solve ?;Sujppose we. .talk;. of 
production. Production- is lacking. We want to increase our production of 
cloth and do many other things. We need not for the moment consider the 


economics of production, and how far a cottage industry or a machine in- 
dustry can produce more. The jpoint is this. If each one of you pro.duced 
even .a little. bit,. hp.w..much wpuld'.that . little . bk.m^tipl'ied’ by haira,milI.ion-.’ 
pr a millipn..woid.d..amount to?.Thexefprej;dp,ypur;iitti.e.bit % 

then,-,you wll.be worthy, of .India and India will be proud of you.; , 

Now, as you all know, we have many problems today, and this partition 
of India, the cutting off of . a portion of this country which is called Pakistan, 
has created innumerable problems, political and economic, but. most-of all 
psychological. We cut off something from the living body , of India, and it 
\wll .take. a long tim.e to recover from .that deep injuo^ to the heart-. We' 
h.ayeTried.tp.smile. .thrpugli it but it. has'really -broken, piu ' heart to see -what, 
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instead, and I do not know now, if I had the same choice, what I would 
decide. But that is a foolish speculation because history cannot be unwrit- 
ten and there is no good going back on decisions made. We accepted them, 
and today the position is this that if Pakistan and t he leaders of Pakistan 
wanted suddenly to rejoin India, to reverse that process of history, I am 
quite clear in my own mind, that we would not accept it. We would not 
accept it for the present. I cannot speak for the distant future, because in 
the distant future, I think that the facts and the forces of histor}% and 
the facts of geography, must ultimately have their way, and I do not think 
even political division can override those great forces that are working in 
the World, in Asia, and in India, nor, can they certainly override what 
geography has done. But that lies in the future, the distant future. For the 
present I said, if Pakistan wanted to rejoin India and to undo the partition, 
we would not accept that. Why not? Simply because, that would mean 
in the present context, going back, in the worst possible way, to that trou- 
bled condition, from which we sought to escape, by partition. It would mean 
shouldering the tremendous burdens that Pakistan has to shoulder. Wc 
have enough troubles of our own. Why should we add to them ? Therefore, 
do not imagine, let no man imagine, that however much I may regret the 
partition of India, I work for undoing it. I say this, because of tiie fantas- 
tic allegations made by the leaders of Pakistan at Lake Success, at the Uni- 
ted Nations, Seciuity Council and elsewhere." They have gone on repeating 
that wc arc intriguing to break up Pakistan, to crush it, put an end to it. 
Now I do not wish to say very much about Pakistan in this connection, 
except this, that they have achieved a remarkable capacity for piling false- 
hood on falsehood. It is an amazing thing, how they go on building their 
policies on lies, and falsehood and deceit. But, however that may be, I 
want to make this clear that it is a fantastic thing, to say that wc arc tiy-ing 
to put an end, or intriguing to put an end to Pakistan. It is fantastic 
because that would be doing injury to ourselves. 

First of all, wc do not want to get caught up in this mess tliat Pakistan 
is gradually getting into. Secondly, if Pakistan economically or otherwise 
collapsed, that would have its bad effect on India as well. Because remem- 
ber, however much there may be partition, you cannot, after all, separate 
two neighbouring areas which arc gcograplucally so close to each other. 
Their economy is connected, in a hundred w.ays they are connected. It 
Pakistan collap.scd, the injury to India would be equally gre.at. Tiicreforc, 
from no point of v'icw could wc wish for the collapse, economic or other, ol 
Pakistan. Now, what wc want in our own interest i.s th.at Pakistan bhouKl 

2. For c.v.implc, on 16 J.Tno.irv I94S. Zafrutlati Kh.m. Fon.':pn MintSiC.-of 

charged that ’‘India has never whotchc.irtc.ily .neecr’«<^d L^r'.itiM 'chen'-; r.nd 
hns, since June 1947, been makinc; persistent aucm,'’ts to undo i;. 
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continue and remain, economically and politically, sound. We do not want 
Pakistan to continue in the way it has been continuing as a progressively 
hostile country to India. Because Pakistan and India, as they are situated 
cannot remain for long just neutral countries, indifferent to each other because 
our relations in the past have been too close and intimate. Our geographical 
proximity and other reasons make it impossible for us to be just acquain- 
tances. We have either to cooperate together in a friendly manner, or we 
have to be hostile and inimical to each other, and to fight each other. There is 
no middle course ultimately. For a while the middle course may be followed, 
but it will lead either to friendship and cooperation and a closer contact 
or to trouble and conflict. Of course, the middle course may continue for 
some years, and talking together a fairly long period of time. Unfortunate- 
ly during the past few months, on the whole, we have not gone forward 
towards closer cooperation. In some ways, minor ways, we have done 
that, but on the whole we have drifted away. You see evidence of this in 
Kashmir and in Hyderabad even, though that is behind the veil. In fact! 
I just said to you that the policy of Pakistan has been based, often enough, 
on deceit and falsehood. I am sorry to make that serious charge against 
not only a neighbouring country but against people who, after all, what- 
ever political division may have come, are Indians, and will continue to 
remain Indians, even though they might call themselves by some other name. 
But look at this Kashmir business. You know that, at present, there is a 

Commission of the United Nations in India, considering the Kaslimir 

question and it is not proper for me to say much on this subject. But one 

Jhk H I want to draw your attention to. and that is 
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What is the position now ? Eight months ago, seven months ago, we 
said this to the Security Council. Well, now you know and I know and 
everybody knows that it is not merely a question of Pakistan’s aiding and 
abetting some tribesmen but Pakistan is sending their regular armies into 
Kashmir, that is Indian Union territory, and fighting our troops there. 
Note now that the whole of Pakistan’s case before the Security Council was 
based on this claim that they were not aiding and abetting or that in no way 
was there any complicity between them. What is happening in Kashmir ? 
Now if it is established as I do claim that it is established to the knowledge 
of every person who enquires into it, to the knowledge of governments, 
indeed, I would go so far as to say, it is adniitted practically, though not 
absolutely openly and formally by Pakistan, that Pakistan is functioning in 
this way, with its armies in Kashmir, what about this case that they built 
up in the Security Council with such a flourish.® Is it not that the whole 
case was built on a falsehood and on deceit? And if it has been based on 
these false premises then the whole case falls. 

In discussing Pakistan I want to discuss another matter which is not 
often discussed, but I think it is good for you, good for all of us, to under- 
stand this. This cutting away of Pakistan has produced tremendous reac- 
t ions in India on the Muslim mind, on the minds of Hindus and Sikhs 
who are in India. We see many unfortunate reactions and so many com- 
plexes. Prior to the partition, we stood, as you all know, for a united 
India, for a secular India, for that India in which every citizen, whatever 
his religion, has the same right and opportunity and the same obligations, 
as any other. Now we stand for all these still. In spite of partition, in 
spite of the fact that a purely communal state has been built up in Pakistan, 
we stand for that. The Congress certainly has repeated that it stands for 
that. Then the Constituent Assembly has repeated that. We stand for that. 
That is all right. Nevertheless, it is a fact that there is a doubt in people’s 
minds and questions arise. You know that some of our unfortunate countrj'- 
mcn have gone astray and have thought about a Hindu State, a Hindu 
Rashtra and the like. That is an extraordinary case of how evil somehow 
spreads. How the Hindu communalists of this countr)’, in trying to oppose 
the Muslim communalists of the Muslim League, have become entirely 
converted to the Muslim Lc,aguc’s lines of thinking. In the rtve.se, of course, 
that is, how they advance exactly the same arguments, how they think exact- 
ly in the same way; only as a reaction to the Muslim League and the poiso- 

3. On 13 J.nnuary 194S, the P.ikist.nn Foreign Minister Ind told Reuters in London, that 
it would be utterly impossible for P.ifci5t3n to guar.intec that no P.iki4t.nn nationals 
should be .able to cross the border between Pakistan and Kashmir and participurc 
in the struggle going on there. On S July he informed the U.N. Commission that 
three brigades of regular Pakistani troops had bee.n fighting in K.Tshm'r sinee 
May. Pakist.an Gosemment publiely admitted participation in the fighting on 3 August, 
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continue and remain, economically and politically, sound. We do not want 
Pakistan to continue in the way it has been continuing as a progressively 
hostile country to India. Because Pakistan and India, as they are situated 
cannot remain for long just neutral countries, indifferent to each other because 
om* relations in the past have been too close and intimate. Our geographical 
proximity and other reasons make it impossible for us to be just acquain- 
tances. We have either to cooperate together in a friendly manner, or we 
have to be hostile and inimical to each other, and to fight each other. There is 
no middle course ultimately. For a while the middle course may be followed, 
but it will lead either to friendship and cooperation and a closer contact 


or to trouble and conflict. Of course, the middle course may continue for 
some years, and talking together a fairly long period of time. Unfortunate- 
ly during the past few months, on the whole, we have not gone forward 
towards closer cooperation. In some ways, minor ways, we have done 
that, but on the whole we have drifted away. You see evidence of this in 
Kaslmiir and in Hyderabad even, though that is behind the veil. In fact) 
I just said to you that the policy of Pakistan has been based, often enough, 
on deceit and falsehood. I am sorry to make that serious charge againsj 
not only a neighbouring country but against people who, after all, what- 
ever political division may have come, are Indians, and will continue to 
remain Indians, even though they might call themselves by some other name. 

But look at this Kashmir business. You know that, at present, there is a 
Commission of the United Nations in India, considering the Kashmir 
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matter, one part of rt, I want to draw your attention to, and that is 
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What is the position now ? Eight months ago, seven months ago, we 
said this to the Security Council. Well, now you know and I know and 
everybody knows that it is not merely a question of Pakistan’s aiding and 
abetting some tribesmen but Pakistan is sending their regular armies into 
Kashmir, that is Indian Union territory, and fighting om* troops there. 
Note now that the whole of Pakistan’s case before the Security Council was 
based on this claim that they were not aiding and abetting or that in no way 
was there any complicity between them. What is happening in Kashmir ? 
Now if it is established as I do claim that it is established to the knowledge 
of every person who enquires into it, to the knowledge of governments, 
indeed, I would go so far as to say, it is admitted practically, though not 
absolutely openly and formally by Pakistan, that Pakistan is functioning in 
this way, with its armies in Kashmir, what about this case that they built 
up in the Security Council with such a flourish.® Is it not that the whole 
case was built on a falsehood and on deceit ? And if it has been based on 
these false premises then the whole case falls. 

In discussing Pakistan I want to discuss another matter which is not 
often discussed, but I think it is good for you, good for all of us, to under- 
stand this. This cutting away of Pakistan has produced tremendous reac- 
t ions in India on the Muslim mind, on the minds of Hindus and Sikhs 
who are in India. We see many unfortunate reactions and so many com- 
plexes. Prior to the partition, we stood, as you all know, for a united 
India, for a secular India, for that India in which every citizen, whatever 
his religion, has the same right and opportunity and the same obligations, 
as any other. Now we stand for all these still. In spite of partition, in 
spite of the fact that a purely communal state has been built up in Pakistan, 
we stand for that. The Congress certainly has repeated that it stands for 
that. Then the Constituent Assembly has repeated that. We stand for that. 
That is all right. Nevertheless, it is a fact that there is a doubt in people’s 
minds and questions arise. You know that some of our unfortunate country- 
men have gone astray and have thought about a Hindu State, a Hindu 
Rashtra and the like. That is an extraordinary case of how evil somehow 
spreads. How the Hindu communalists of this country, in trying to oppose 
the Muslim communalists of the Muslim League, have become entirely 
converted to the Muslim League’s lines of thinking. In the r&vcisc, of course, 
that is, how they advance exactly the same arguments, how they think exact- 
ly in the sanie way; only as a reaction to the Muslim League and the poiso- 

3. On 13 January 1948, the Pakistan Foreign Minister had told Reuters in London, that 
it would be utterly impossible for Pakistan to guarantee that no Pakistan nationals 
should be able to cross the border between Pakistan and Kashmir and particip.ate 
in the struggle going on there. On 8 July he informed the U.N. Commission that 
three brigades of regular Pakistani troops had been fighting in Kashmir since 
May. Pakistan Government publicly admitted participation in the fighting on 3 August. 
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nous thing that the Mus hm League has stood for in the past. Now these 
questions arise. Well, I have a straight answer to such questions. As a 
matter of fact, you can think it out logically yourself i.e. if you think in 
terms of any kind of a communal state, a Hindu Rashtra, etc. then you are 
thinking in terms of something which, first of all, you are not going to get, 
however much you may try. Such things cannot be created today except at 
great peril and at peril to the nation. Attempts to do that will bring about 
coi^ict and ruin to the nation, because those attempts will be fought and 
resisted to the end, and either they will be defeated or the nation will suffer 
tremendously. But it is more important than that, because in the modern 
world today such nations, communal states, cannot exist, except in a terrib- 
ly backward condition. If you look round the world, you may find some 
such states if you like, small and baclcward ones, which do not count in 
tire world. But what do you- think India is like? Is it a wretched little 
backward state somewhere? Is it some odd republic or state of some far 
eminent, which just carries on because the people allow it to carry on? 
You want India to be that or you want India to be a great, modern, progres- 
sive and strong nafion which can, which refuses to allow any other nation 
to play about with it, which plays its great part in the councils of the world, 
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of Muslims who thought and worked for Pakistan have gone to Pakistan 
and are a part of Pakistan. Nevertheless, millions and millions of Muslims, 
thirty-five to forty million Muslims, remain in India. They are welcome in 
India, as everybody is welcome, who considers himself or herself a cliild of 
India, who is loyal to India, who wants to serve India. Because India is 
going to be a secular State, a composite one, composite in the sense of in- 
cluding all hei children and all their cultiu’es, and giving them freedom and 
scope to grow. So many Muslims have gone, many remain. In the world 
today let us remember, there are more Muslims in India than in any Mus- 
lim eountry in the world except Pakistan. Now that is the position. What 
about these Muslims in India? Sometimes, people talk of demanding from 
them a certain loyalty; “Oh, you must be loyal”. Well, of course, people who 
live in India and are citizens of India should be, and are expected to be, 
loyal to India. If they are not, then they isolate themselves and then they 
no longer have any real place in India. Nevertheless, it is rather silly for 
anyone to go on publicly demanding loyalty from someone else.. Loyalty 
is a thing of the mind and the heart and not of public declaration. It 
almost reminds me of the days in the olden times when the British Viee- 
roys and Governors talked pompously about loyalty in this country. 
Well, it is rather silly to go about demanding anyone’s loyalty, and I am 
not demanding anyone’s loyalty, but I do wish to make this clear that I can 
understand very well the crisis of the mind and the spirit that the Muslims 
in India have had to face during the past year. It has been a difficult year 
for them; those who were completely loyal to India, even they have had to 
face this crisis. Quite naturally, I sympatliise with them. I should like to 
help them to resolve their crisis. Having set the ideal before us of a secular 
India, I pei'sonally stand for the development in India of a composite cul- 
ture which will, no doubt, be influenced by the more dominant elements in 
the country. Nevertheless, this composite culture will be open to all. 

Having said that, I wish to say thisj that India is facing and will continue to 
face various crises, and our countrymen, who are Muslims in India, have 
to understand quite clearly how they fit in this composite picture. I find, I 
have been a day and a half in Madras now, and I have been rather surpris- 
ed to read certain journals that arc issued on behalf of Muslims here, I 
have been simprised to see the tone and the language of those journals. I 
have found in those journals not only a trace but something much more 
than a trace of the arrogant communalism that has brought so much injury' 
to India, Now I want to be frank with you. The Muslim League in the past 
followed a policy, a vicious and a poisqnous_ policy, -which has done harm 
to India and which has -.brought about -Bps partition. The -Muslim League, 
or those who think in terms of the League have no place in. India today, ■ 
That Muslim League has been wound up happily byits own erstwhile vota- 
ries in most places of India. I was -surprised and amazed that there were 
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some people in the Madras Presidency who ven tured to carry it on. That I 
say is a challenge and an insult that they should dare or .any person in India 
should dare to say that he is carrying on the t raditions of the old- Muslim 
League. The old Muslim League has its homeland now in Pakistan only. 
It has no place in India and if any Muslims he re wish to carry, on those old 
traditions, I would suggest to them, in all friendliness to leave for Pakistan, 
because otherwise it will not be a happy thing for them and for us. 
If they don t, then the tension will, continue and that composite 
nation, that secular nation that we wish to raise here, will have elements 
which will not fit in it. The whole conception behind Pakistan had 
no element of nationalism in it. It was a religious, extra-territorial and 
communal conception. It is rather a fantastic notion in this modern age to 
have a theocratic conception of a State. However, it now, means that a 
Muslim who is a citizen of Pakistan is not a citizen of a territory where he 
dwells, but rather of an Islamic theocratic conception. Well anyhow Pakis- 
tan has come into existence. If the old Muslim League idea was at all right, 
t en it means that there can be no Hindu wh o can be a citizen of Pakistan 
or no non-Muslim, Hindu, Christian, Parsi, Sikh or any other, because 
a Stan is an Islamic theocratic state, claiming allegiance of Musliras. 
ere ore, no non-Muslim can be a citizen of Pakistan. Therefore also no 
Muslim can be a citizen of India. That is to say, if Muslims in India 
still behevein that old ideology of the Muslim League that means 
automatically that,_ therefore, their fatherland or motherland, whatever 
1 IS, IS akistan, not India. Now that conflicts directly with the 
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and twist all our cultural institutions, because somebody, who used to be- 
long to the Muslim League of Madras, does not appiove of them? Let him 
get away from here and the sooner the better, if he does not approve of it. 

A nation’s culture grows. It has its roots in the soil, thousands of years 
bring it up. We are going to allow that culture of ours, remember, which 
is a mixed culture and which is, although fundamentally the same, yet 
slightly different in various parts of the country, as it has mixed with other 
cultures because India has always shown two clear tendencies. One is, 
India has got such tremendously strong cultural roots of her own, that the 
impact of the powerful culture of Greece, the impact of the powerful cul- 
tures of other countries did not shake her f rom her anchor during the last 
two or three thousand years. That is one part of it. The other tendency was 
that strong as she was, she was receptive and she was adaptable and if 
Greece came here, she took something from Greece. If China came, she 
took much from China, and she took a gre.i t deal from Iran and Persia. 
She took a great deal from Arabia and so the composite culture of India 
gradually grew up. We received everything with open arms without 
allowing ourselves to be shaken or blown away from our foundations. 
We bmit upon them and built rather finely, whether it is architecture or 
any other aspect of national life. Even o ur philosophy was partly affected. 
So we are not exclusive, and I think th e moment a nation and its cultuu- 
become rigid and exclusivt that moment that nation dies. Why India fell 
from the tremendous height that it had reached in the past, why it fell and 
ultimately became dominated over by others? My answer would be that 
India forgot that receptivity. India for a while shut up the windows of 
her mind and soul, for a while she became complacent. She became 
rigid, decayed and deteriorated and became a slave country. Therefore, 
it is a dangerous thing to shut up the windows of your mind and soul, 
specially, at a time of rapid transition. If you think that free India of 
today is just going to look. back or keep looking to. herself, then you are 
very much mistaken, and if India does that, India will again -sink into^ 
oblivion and slavery. We have to be wide awake to look at the world, to 
get the best from it and give what we have. But it has to be a two-way traffic. 
Let us take what we can, and we have plenty to take if we have to come 
up in line with many nations of the world. We have plenty to give too, I 
have no doubt, but before you can give, make yourself worthy of giving. 
So, there is this composite culture which we wish that it should continue. 
There is also that fundamental culture of India on which our whole outlook 
and philosophy of life have been based. Therefore, ..it is rather absurd- 
for people to talk and think of challenging the symbols of that culture. 
That is not the way. A symbolic thing, it has nothing to do with religion 
as such. It is a cultural sjunbol. Somebody objected, I remember, some 
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years ago to the lotus as a symbol, I think it was in Calcutta, the lotus 

which is preeminently the .flower of India. Our ancient literature is full o 
references to that. That lovely flower typifies so much of India and 
her past. Somebody objected that lotus is a religious symbol. Kow, I 
just cannot understand the mentality that lies beliind these objections, 
and we are not going to listen to any of these objections. But what is im- 
portant for you to remember and, more especially, for the Hindus to re- 
member is, because we are in a great majority, we are in a dominant position 
and, therefore, we have to be very careful that we do not become intolerant, 
that we do not exercise that dominant position in a wrong way, that we do 
not create fear and suspicion in the minds of any minority in the country. 
The responsibility always is of the dominant and a majority party, because 
you are strong and because you can have your way. Therefore, you have to 
be careful that you do not have your way in a manner so as to produce fear 
and suspicion in the minds of minority communities. If you bear that m 
your mind, then it is well. 

Now, in this connection I said that it was rather absurd to demand loyalty 
from any person. Loyalty should grow out of your heart. At the same time, 
you have to create conditions where loyalty will grow. If you go on con- 
demning, damning and criticising and demanding loyalty, that is,’ you create 
conditions when loyalty cannot grow, even if it wanted to grow. There- 
fore, in this crisis of the spirit in which Indian Muslims have been caught, 
you have to be gentle with them. You have to treat them helpfully and 
leniently, and make them feel that they have as much right to be in India as 
you or I or anyone of us. That is so. But, if in. spite of all this, in the major 
issues of the day, any person, Hindu or Muslim, is disloyal to India, then 
obviously, he must suffer the penalty of disloyalty. Then we cannot 
absorb them into India as we would like to. 

We have various problems wlxich put us all to test. There -is 
Kashmir. But Kashmir is rather far -from Madras. Now there is 
Hyderabad. I want to .say a few words about Hyderabad, because 
this problem must interest .you. It • is near • to your Jprovince and . it 
affects you. You will remember, that in November last, we • came to 
a Standstill Agreement with the Hyderabad State. There are many aspects 
in it. Among other things the three subjects, defence, communica- 
tions and external affairs were to be supervised and controlled by the Central 
Government at Delhi. These are the matters I need not go into. We entered 
into that standstill agreement, because we did not 'Want to compel- the 
Hyderabad government to. acc^e to us. We were of, opinion, , and we are of 
opinion that ^erc is jio, other way open to Hyderabad except full accession 
to India. But we \vcrc in no hurry, and we had laid down a. general princi- 
ple that where there was a doubt, where there v/as a dispute in regard to a 
State’s accession, let the people of that State decide. We had applied ,^t 
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principle, elsewhere. Now we did not want to force the pace in Hyderabad. 
We thought this matter can be settled quietly and peacefully, a little later. 
So we entered into this Standstill Agreement for a year. In fact if properly 
understood and worked out, that Standstill Agreement meant 80% of acces- 
sion, because the three subjects of accession were under the Govermhent 
of India. We agreed as a price of this understanding to withdraw our 
troops that were stationed at the Secunderabad cantonment. We with- 
drew them soon after, and carried out that very important part of the bar- 
gain. it was a very important part, because with our troops sitting in Secun- 
derabad, we dominated Hyderabad in a military way. It would have been 
exceedingly difficult for the ruler of Hyderabad, or for anyone else in Hydera- 
bad, to play much mischief. Yet in order to ease the way we entered into that 
Standstill Agreement, and we withdrew our troops from Secunderabad. 
That was the major thing. There are many other matters in which we com- 
plained of breaches of the Standstill Agreement on their part, and they com- 
plained of breaches on our part. These are minor matters. Their complaint 
chiefly has been that we did not supply them with arms. Well, in the con- 
text of things, you can yourself judge of that, but apart from these com- 
plaints, the really big thing that stands out is that we were in a dominat- 
ing military position in Hyderabad when we withdrew our army. Can you 
find a bigger gesture of our attempt to see that we wanted a peaceful, 
cooperative solution of the Hyderabad problem ? Aftei that it is a long his- 
tory and progressively deteriorating history, a history of repeated journeys 
of the Prime Minister and other ministers and advisers of the Hyderabad 
Government to Delhi and. back. Repeatedly they came to us, and more or 
less we aereed, as they also agreed, and they went back. But that provisional 
agreement was not accepted. On the last occasion, this was again, what 
appeared to us, an agreement with the representatives of the Hyderabad 
Government. Again, they went back and it fell through. Now I am excee- 
dingly sorry, I have to use rather strong language, because strong language 
does not normally help,. but I .can’t help it, if the truth can only be expressed 
by strong language. Tlie-Hydcrabad Government. have behaved in .the last 
few months in a manner which would do credit to any gangster, a thief or 
a deceitful person. Thfey have come to us again and again, speaking softly, 
and all the time they have gone on intriguing in a hundred ways against us. 
All the time they have said one thing and done something else. I am 
not speaking vaguely, but, on facts in our possession, and the latest of this 
you Will see,. you have read, yourself in .the papers,, how there have been, 
these gun-running 'expeditions .from Karachi to Hj-dcrabad, .how certain 
foreigners have 'been helping the.PIydcrabad Government in - this way. I 
am tbld,.I..want .t.o be--perfccl]y frank with .you, that there arc even' in' go- 
vernment service some people who sympathize y.'ith the Hyderabad Go- 
vernment at the present moment. If there arc any in government service 
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here, the sooner they quit it the better. No man is going to be tolerated 
in service or outside it, who is a friend of the present government of Hydera- 
bad. Let him go away from here, if he is a friend. With Hyderabad, we are 
not going to be at war, whatever steps that we may have to take against 
Hyderabad. But the Hyderabad Government have behaved in a hostile and 
inimical manner to us, and if any person here, a private individual or in 
State service, in spite of all this, sympathizes with Hyderabad, wants to help 
Hyderabad in any way, that will be a bad day for him when he does so, 
because we shall come down with all our strength upon him. We shall tole- 
rate no enemies of the State in this country. Therefore, let people choose 
now, before it may be too late to do so. . , 

You have been wonderful at this meeting and I want to congratulate 
you on how well you have behaved not only at this mighty meeting, but in 
this city of Madras, where I have met with enormous crowds wher- 
ever I have been. Everywhere, they have been well-disciplined. I would 
congratulate the authorities here too, but I know very well from experience 
that no amount of police work or other work can really discipline a great 
crowd unless that discipline comes from within. I want to congratulate you, 
men and women of Madras, on the excellent way that you have behaved 
here at this meeting, because I attach the greatest importance to discipline. 
If discipline was necessary to us in the old days, discipline is all the more, 
necessary in these days of our newly-won freedom. Because freedom can 
only work satisfactorily with a disciplined people, Autocrats and others 
can govern with the sword over people who are not disciplined. But a free, 
people can only govern themselves through discipline, and discipline must 
be shown in the small as well as the big things of life. I have rejoiced to see 
the disciplined way in which you have behaved in these last two days. Day 
after tomorrow, I shall go away from here, and I shall carry back with me 
memories of this gracious city and of this large, vast numbers of, people 
whom I have seen and who have seen me, and who have filled; me with, 
affection, and the strength that affection giyes. For remember ■ that there-, 
is. nothing more energising than the iove and affection of others, as there is. 
nothing more weakening than hatred and violence in the heart. We gained 
our strength in the past from the lessons the Mahatma taught us. He taught 
us the lesson of keeping away from hatred and violence, of even trying in 
so far as our weak nature allowed it, if not to love him, at least, not to hate 
our opponent. I thii^ we succeded in. an amazing degree, and because we. 
succeeded to that degree, we added, to. our strength. We prevented ourselves- 
from falling into frustration,.. Now, unfortunately, because of -what' 
has happened. in the past years, India has been filled Vithjhatred and yio-;, 
lence. Until we get rid of this hatred and violence* we will not make much -' 
progress. Therefore, I hope that even when we have to fight and struggle. 
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we shall do so in the manner that Mahatma Gandhi has taught us, which is 
not with hatred and violence, but with as much love in our hearts as 
possible. Anyway, I go back with your love and I am happy for it. Thank 
you. Jai Hind. 


3. A Social-Minded State^ 


I have great pleasure in participating in this function. I have always thought 
that our nation cannot hope to go far ahead unless women kept moving. 
Whatever may have been the position in the past, in the present day, it is 
certain that unless women play an important part in the activities of the 
State, the State cannot make much progress. 

Why I say so is because now the State’s activities are becoming pro- 
gressively social. There are, of course, political and economic activities but 
they are more and more social. In days of old, the State’s functions were 
very limited. All that the State had to do was to discharge what I would 
call police functions. They preserved order in the State, prevented people 
from doing any crime. The State protected the people against external 
invasion. It collected money by way of taxation to carry on the administrative 
functions. These were the basic functions of the State. Gradually, other 
functions began to be discharged by the State. The chief function of the 
State became social i.e. all social functions like education, health, sanitation, 
housing, recreation. In other words, the welfare of the community as a 
whole became the chief function of the State. Now the State has becbme 
and should become social-minded. A social-minded State can never' fun(>‘ 
tion in the old way with a few politicians at the top passing laws. Of course, 
laws arc necessary. Laws have to be passed. But a social-minded State 
must have the support of a large number of social-minded citizens of the 
State. Otherwise, even the laws that arc passed will not take any effect. 
Surely, therefore, it is essential that the community as a whole should be 
very social-minded and be made to appreciate the uhap^es that the State 
tries to bring about. 


]. Address at a mcclinE jointly organised by sc\-cral women's organisations in Madras, 
25 July 1948. From The Hindu, 26 July 1948. 
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Today, the structure of the Government of India is becoming more 
social-minded, social-minded in theory, as well as in practice, to some ex- 
tent. Therefore, we had to look at the social problems in a different way 
than we were used to doing. We have to think not in political terms. We 
have to think much more in terms of raising the IcA'el of the communities, 
and here women have a greater part to play than men. That does not mean 
that you should meet at a conference, deliver long and loud speeches, and 
pass resolutions. Occasionally you may have to do that. 

Therefore, the main thing ahead of you is construetive work. Mahatma 
Gandhi, throughout the thirty years’ period of his intense activity in India, 
did not attach great importance to what might be called purely political 
activity, though he did not say it was not necessary. He attached the great- 
est importance to the constructive side of his varied activities and pro- 
gramme. 

Today with some kind of a national government in the country, it becomes 
very necessary that men and women, in this matter women more than men, 
should take up which might not be very pompous, or very glamorous, 
but nevei^ieless very useful. You shpuld take charge of any kind . of 
constructive work and do it well. Please do not imagine that you are con- 
ferring some kind of benefit on some one. If you go out to work with that 
mentality, the superior mentality of doing good to others, it is far better 
that you remain at home, because there is not much use in the world of 
0 ay or a superior lady. She is a nuisance. We want persons who can 

work well. You-can.chddse your job, and having chosen,- .'<lo it well, and 
thoroughly. By doingThis,;whether.y^^^ oihexs or not, I do not 

know. Wha I know is that,' undoubtedly, you do go'od' to yourself. You 
attain possibly the greater gift of character and make your- 
hfs f h'gher work. Therefore, I would commend you to do 

someSo /■ -7 should have 

7 I-^":^y say..so:-.lt should -nof be 

specimens;-,Gef To .'themj-kno-w. what 

an. 

So I suggest that you should, as indeed you have done iii'the nast take 
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fields of activities v" Y*’ ’’ women played in various 
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when millions were pushed out of their homes and had to migrate to parts 
of the country where they had no houses. The whole problem of feeding 
them and giving them shelter and their rehabilitation has been terrific. 

We have had to deal with nearly sixty lakhs of people like that. Apart 
from this, one of the horrible things that has happened in the Punjab, and 
in the neighbouring places, has been the organised abduction of women. 
The position became infinitely worse. People who were normally well-be- 
haved, misbehaved in this way. I do not have actual figures with me. But 
wpmen were abducted by thousands, and possibly by tens of thousands. 
Hindu and the Sikh women in the West Punjab and the Frontier Pro- 
vince, and Muslim women in the East Punjab and the Punjab States were 
abducted. Some people sat down and balanced the numbers, and shouted 
that more people misbehaved on one side than on the other. But to me 
that does not make much difference. People on either side misbehaved ter- 
ribly towards women. Their cause was taken up later by various organisa- 
tions on governmental level, and those organisations were helped very 
greatly by a large number of voluntary workers on our side. Quite a con- 
siderable number of voluntary workers drawn from all parts of the country, 
worked in Delhi, East Punjab, and Pakistan, to help in the recovery of 
abducted women and they did a remarkably fine job of work. They worked 
under very difficult circumstances amidst a great deal of harassment. Though 
great dangers and risks were involved, nevertheless, they went, and did much 
good work — indeed their work became so important that it became difficult 
for them to come atvay because people there began to rely on them. That is 
one of the fine examples for you to consider of what Indian women can do. 

I shall tell you the story of a 3'oung woman," the wife of a District 
Magistrate in Muzaffarabad in Kashmir. She was abducted by the raiders 
but she came back to the rehabilitation camp. The raiders entered her 
house and shot her husband and abducted her along with her five children, 
whose ages ranged between three and fourteen. She was taken into the 
mountains, where, with her children, she spent five to six months with 
those barbarous, nomadic people. That woman, by sheer force of character 
and strength of will, simply dominated them and came back ultimately to 
the Indian camp. I can give some more brilliant examples of what women 
have done in the past few months. When India was faced with a great crisis, 
they did not flinch. 

I, therefore, appeal to you to act not as individuals, but in large groups, 
and in an organised w'ay. We have got to build a great nation. V/c must 
build it brick by brick and every person can help in that work and I hope 
you will do it. I thank j'ou for j'our welcome. 

2. Kristina Melita. 
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4, The Basis of a True Democracy’^ 


Local self-government is and must be the basis of any true system of demo- 
cracy. We have rather got into the habit of thinking of democracy at the 
top and not so much below. Democracy at the top cannot be a success un- 
less it is built on this foundation from below. 

Democracy will not be much of a success unless there is mass education 
in the country, because an uneducated populace — use the word uneduca- 
ted in preference to illiterate — is no foundation for democracy. The people 
must understand the problems to some extent before they can express their 
views. Therefore, education is essential just as local self-government is 
essential. We have got independence for all practical purposes. Indepen- 
dence is a high privilege; but it is sometimes forgotten that it is a very great 
responsibility, and a very great burden. It should be a pleasurable burden, 
a desirable bmden, but it is a burden. If you are not competent to discharge 
that responsibility, to that extent you fail, the country fails. 

In India you still find the pre-independence mentality flourishing a great 
deal, that is, the mentality of opposition, the mentality of putting forward 
negative and not positive policies. Every free government must necessarily 
give full weight to critical opposition. No government will function well, 
however good it is, if there are no critics to point out the errors. There- 
fore, a constructive critical opposition is an essential part of good govern- 
ment. At the same time, opposition for opposition’s sake is futile. When 
there was the national movement facing a hostile executive of foreigners, 
a comp ete y di erent matter. The only possible thing to do was to 
cfnrf overnrnent. It is only after we got independence that we could 

T f enough in a free 

vernmf'nt*' 0 adopt that attitude. In fact, and in practice, the go- 

verninent is a removable government, relying on popular will, votes, etc. 
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everywhere, whether it is our home policy or whether it is our foreign policy, 
There may be many things which deserve criticism and condemnation. 
What I wish to point out is the approach to the question, the approach of 
irresponsibility. Every citizen is supposed to be a sharer in this task of 
government. This approach of irresponsibility can best be countered by 
each citizen feeling a certain amount of responsibility in his field of work, 
however limited it may be. He should start feeling responsible for his town 
or village. Therefore, local self-government becomes the most important 
subject. 

Most of the provinces, have either done something or are on the verge 
of doing something in regard to establishing municipalities, corporations, 
panchayats and the like. This is ultimately the department which is concerned 
with the largest number of people. They must look at this question of local 
self-government from a wider outlook. It is essential that a person must 
have the freedom to do the work; then he becomes responsible. At the same 
time, we have to guard against errors. Whatever the sphere, give freedom 
to work. If you like to have some kind of check, check later on when the 
errors go far enough; do not check at the start. Do not look to somebody 
else for guidance. 

Three or four days ago I came here for the Health Conference.® On 
that occasion I asked members present how many of them could understand 
Hindustani and how many did not. I am told that some at least who were 
present did not understand Hindustani b ut were too shy to say so. 

We all know, there is some controversy going on in the country about 
the language question. Of course, it is no use imposing a thing from above. 
A living language has to be a part of the common life of the people, and all 
that the Government and the educational system can do is to give a little 
impetus to it. Although Government’s activities will have to be conducted 
more and more in Hindustani, still the English language will have to be 
used for many purposes. There is no reason why we should look upon this 
question as one of high principles or of prestige. From the practical point 
of view it is clear that we will have to use Hindus tani more and more, not 
excluding English, but using it wherever neccssarj', because English is not 
only a language that we have used for a long time, but it is one of the major 
languages of the world. Also, I do not see why in using Hindustani we 
should not encourage the use of well established English technical terms in 
Hindustani instead of trying to translate them into heavy ununderstandable 
words. There are many such terms which have become common in Hin- 
dustani, just as there are a number of Hindustani words which have become 
current coin in Engli sh. I once took the trouble, when I had some leisure 
in Ahmadnagar, to collect the Hindustani words in the English language — 

3. See post, pp. ,474-475. 
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I could not complete the task— but I was myself surprised to find such a 
number of Hindustani words current in the English language. Every living 
language must take words from whichever source it can. So we need not 
fight shy of taking words from English or from any other language. 

There is another question that arises. Two or three days ago, the Pre- 
mier of a province wiote to me that much as he appreciated all these all- 
India conferences that we have in Delhi, to which representatives of pro- 
vinces are invited, unfortunately there were so many of them to which their 
ministers and high officers have had to come to Delhi that the work in the 
province suffered a great deal. There is something in that. There is the 
risk of work in the provinces suffering. B ut here, as in other matters, we 
have to strike a balance. During the present formative stage of our exis- 
tence as free India, it is better for us to meet oftencr than not meet or meet 
rarely, because it is highly important that a certain uniformity in our gene- 
ral work should come into being. 

e have had suddenly to face vast problems. There are in India, as in 
the world, two forces at play-two'contradictory forces. One of them is a 
unifying force and the other is, what I may term, a disruptive force, encou- 
raging disr-uptive tendencies. There is the force working towards construc- 
tion and cooperaUve effort and there is the force working towards destruc- 
tion and destructive happenings. We see these forces at work in India. The 
destructive forces have done a great deal of injury to India. At the same 
time, they have made many of the people think deeply and work conscious- 
ly towards establishing an essential unity. We had disruptive forces in the 
past under the name of communalism. And although a very big change has 
taken place during the past few months since the partition of India, still 

V. fn communalism in a different guise still acts as a disrup- 

tive factor m the country. 

It has never been our policy or the 
policy of any important set of people in India to work towards a regimented 
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already. And all these things we have to do at a moment of grave trouble 
in India and in the world generally. Therefore, our difficulties are still 
more increased. 

Nevertheless, there are two points which history teaches and which 
should be borne in mind. One is that territorial integrity should be pre- 
served in India and the other that people should be allowed to grow accord- 
ing to their own genius. But that, if allowed to remain by itself, may lead 
to the strengthening of the disruptive forces in the country. 

Now, if you have provincial or other types of autonomy, you must, at 
the same time, balance it by a continuous effort to maintain, and strengthen 
the essential unity of India, not only in the political field, but in other 
fields also. How are we to do that ? Of course, a certain amount of unity is 
achieved by legislation, certain subjects are Central subjects and certain 
other subjects are both Central and provincial. We are now drafting a new 
constitution and a great deal of thought has been given to this. 

We do not wish to interfere with provincial autonomy; but how to deve- 
lop a certain common outlook and unity in regard to these subjects in 
various provinces and States ? Obviously, the only possible way is to confer 
together and bring about that unity by voluntary cooperation and not by 
legislation from the Centre. Therefore, the desirability of these periodic 
conferences of representatives from the provinces and the States is obvious. 
It is true that they take up some time, involve a lot of trouble to represen- 
tatives of provincial governments and States in coming here, leaving im- 
portant work behind. Still, I think it is fundamentally important that 
during this transitional period we should meet pretty often, even at the risk 
of some loss of time which may be devoted to other important work, so 
that we might get to know each other’s minds and experiences, and profit 
by each other’s successes and failures. Once the machine is running more 
smoothly, it may not be necessary to call these conferences and things may 
be done more by correspondence, although sometimes a conference may be 
necessary. Therefore, I welcome this conference about local self-govern- 
ment. 
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5. Towards a Free Press’^ 


I am glad that at long last the negotiations between the proprietors of the 
Indian newspapers and Reuters have come to a successful conclusion and 
the Press Trust of India has been formed.^ This is another step in our libera- 
tion, for a free press and a free news service are the most vital characteris- 
tics of a free nation. It is a step, but many more steps will have to be taken 
before we can be satisfied. I hope that with this one barrier removed other 
barriers, often self-imposed, will also go and the press of India will mirror 
the world truly, fearlessly, and with dignity and restrain, in its news and 
its comments. 

I do not particularly like the name, for "Trust” has not got happy asso- 
ciations and has often meant a monopoly which may be used for purposes 
wliich may have little to do with the public good. But there is not much in 
a name, if the content is good, and I hope that this Press Trust will not be a 
monopoly or a vested interest, but will serve the larger causes impartially 
and truthfully. 

My good wishes to the new-born Press Trust of India. 

1. Message to Kasturi Srinivasan, Chairman, Press Trust of India, on the eve of the 
formation of the Trust, New Delhi, 22 September 1948. From National Herald, 25 
September 1948. 

2. The Reuters and Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society signed an agreement for 
setting up the Press Trust of India. It was cooperatively owned by the Indian 
newspapers as a non-profit making trust and was represented in Reuters by a 
trustee. 
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T. The, Anthem after the Cinema Shows^ 


Sometime back the Cabinet expressed a wish that the national anthem 
should be played only bn special and select occasibns, as is customary in 
other countries. The practice of playing it, usually rather badly, after every 
cinema performance, was specially deprecated. In other countries Jt is not 
played after cinema shows. This would apply to Vande Mataram also. At 
the end of the cinema shows people are shuffling about intent upon going 
away and no discipline is observed, as it should be, when the national an- 
them is played. To prevent this lack of discipline the Bombay Government 
apparently ordered that no one should be allowed to leave the house till the 
national anthem was played. This kind of thing does not appear to be very 
desirable either. 

For this reason the Cabinet was of opinion that the national anthem 
(and I would include the Vmde Mataram) should not be played by cinema 
houses at the end of performances and that normally the national flag 
should be shown on the screen to mark the end. 

Presumably these instructions were issued to the provincial governments. 
Apparently they have had no effect in Delhi as the cinema houses continue 
to play either Jana Gana Mana or Vande Mataram, usually very badly. 
I suggest that the Delhi Administration might be informed so that they might 
communicate with the cinema houses. This is of course not an order to the 
cinema houses but a friendly suggestion. 

1. Note to the Ministry of Horae Affairs, 1 July 1948, File No. 2(61)/47-PMS. 


2. To Gopinath Bardoloi^ 

New Delhi 
. 4 Jffly 1948 

My dear Bardoloi, " ' 

I enclose a press cutting which describes certain demonstrations in objection 
to Jana Gana Mana. I should like to know why this wus objected to and 
who are the principal parties objecting. I consider this a very' senous matter 
.if some people should demonstrate against what, is temporarilyr at least our 

j ’ 

1. 3.N. Collection. 
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national anthem. I think this kind of thing cannot be ignored. I shall await 
further information from you.® 

I have received your letter of the 25th June. I should like to have some 
further explanation of your Cabinet’s decision regarding the proposal to 
give up some lands to Bhutan from the larger point of view.®. It would have 
been very desirable to give them certain territories which are not very big. 
In any event there is a small tract with some religious significance which 
should go to them. 

I have noted what you have said about the activities of the Communists 
and others.^ This is a matter for your government to deal with vigorously. 
I realise your difficulties, but then they have to be faced. 

About the controls of cloth, etc., the matter is under urgent considera- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 . 


4. 


Bardoloi replied on 6 August 1948 that some people demonstrated before the All India 
Radio in Shillong objecting to the adoption oiJana Gana Mana as the National Anthem. 
Apart from the sentimental adherance to Vande Mataram, he wrote, their main objec- 
tion was the absence of the name of Assam in Jana Gana Mana. 

A Bhutanese delegation visited India towards the end of 1948 to discuss Bhutan’s 
relations with India and a treaty was signed on 8 August 1949. India agreed to pay 
Bhutan a subsidy of Rs. 500,000 a year and return 32 square miles in Dewangiri area, 
some secret discussions were reported to have been held behveen the Burmese 
Communist leaders and the left-wing leaders of Lushai, Manipur and Naga Hills. The 

‘he move by the hill tribes for the 
secession of these hills from the Indian Union. 


3. The Tune of the Anthem‘ 


™e Ten w.* “> “y colleague, the Home Minister. But as I 

aSeff 0 '*,“’' ™ le liberty to 

this question as this ^ honourable member who has put 

SnsZ win -‘“to ».isapprehen. 

hadinstructcdtheprovii^a]^^^I[^^®,^“’®.^hethertIie Government ofindia 
anthem, 25 August 1948 Constituent a Gana Mana as the national 
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The question of having a national anthem tune to be played by orches- 
tras and bands became an urgent one for us immediately after the 15th 
August 1947. It was as important as that of having a national flag. It was 
important from the point of view of our Defence Services, and our foreign 
.embassies and legations and other establishments. It was obviously not 
suitable for God Save the King to be played by our army bands, or abroad, 
after the change oyer to independence. We were constantly being asked as 
to what tune should be played on such occasions. We could not give an 
answer because the decision could only be made ultimately by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 

The Jana Gana Maria tune, slightly varied, had been adopted as a national 
anthem by the Indian National Army in South East Asia and had sub- 
sequently attained a degree of popularity in India also. 

The matter came to a head on the occasion of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1947 in New York. Our delegation was asked for oui 
national anthem for the orchestra to play on a particular occasion. The 
delegation possessed a record of Jana Gana Mana and they gave this to the 
orchestra who practised it. When they played it before a large gathering it 
was very greatly appreciated, and representatives of many nations asked for 
a musical score of this new tune which struck them as distinctive and digni- 
fied. This orchestral rendering of Jana Gana Mana was recorded and sent 
to India. The practice grew for our Defence Services bands to play this 
tune, and foreign embassies and legations also used it whenever occasion 
required. From various countries we received messages of appreciation and 
congratulation of this tune, which was considered by experts and others as 
superior to most of the national anthems which they had heard. Many ex- 
pert musicians in India and abroad, as well as many bands and orchestras 
practised it, and sometimes slightly varied it, with the result that the All 
India Radio collected quite a number of renderings. 

Apart from the general appreciation with which this tune was received 
there was at the time not much choice for us, as there was no proper 
musical rendering available to us of any other national song which we 
could send abroad. At that stage, I wrote to all the provincial Governors 
and asked their views about our adopting Jana Gana Mana or any other 
song as the national anthem. I asked them to consult their Premiers before 
replying. I made it perfectly clear to them that the final decision rested with 
the Constituent Assembly, but owing to the urgency of some directions 
being sent to foreign embassies and the Defence Services, a provisional de- 
cision had become essential. Everyone of these Governments; except one, 
(the Governor of the Central Provinces), signified their approval of Jana 
Gana Mana. Thereupon the Cabinet considered the matter and came to the 
decision that provisionally Jena Cana Mana should be used as the tunc for 
the national anthem, till such time as the Constituent Assembly came to a 
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final decision, Instructions were issued accordingly to the provincial go- 
vernments. It was very clear that the wording of Jana Gana Mana was not 
wholly appropriate and some changes would be necessary. What was im- 
portant was the tune to be played by bands and orchestras, and not the 
wording. Subsequently, the new Premier of West BengaP informed us 
that he and his government preferred Vande Mataram. 

That is the position at present. It is unfortunate that some kind of argu- 
ment has arisen as between Vande Mataram and Jana Gana Mana. Vande 
Mataram is obviously and indisputably the premier national song of India, 
with a great historical tradition, and intimately connected with our struggle 
for freedom. That position it is bound to retain, and no other song can dis- 
place it. It represents the passion and poignancy of that struggle, but per- 
haps not so much the culmination of it. In regard to the national anthem 
tune, it was felt that the tune was more important than the words, and that 
this tune should be such as to represent the Indian musical genius as well as 
to some extent the western, so that it might equally be adaptable to orches- 
tral and band music, and for being played abroad. The real significance of 
thQ nabonal anthem is perhaps more abroad than in the home country. 

ast experience has shown us that Jana Gana Mana tune has been greatly 
appreciated and adrnired abroad. It is very distinctive and there is a certain 
ife and movement m it It was thought by some people that the Vande 
a aram une with all its very great attraction and historical background 
was not easily suitable for being played by orchestras in foreign countries, 
and there was not enough movement in it. It seemed therefore that while 
Vande Mataram should continue to be the national song par excellence in 

drcumstfcts"'' ''' 

is oSn by the Constituent Assembly, and it 

I' “^y decide on a com- 
pletely new song or tune if such is available. 


2. B.C. RoV 
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4. Significance of National Anthem^ 


At yesterday’s function in Cliandni Cliowk^ I noticed that when Jana Gana 
Mana was played, many of the police constables did not stand properly to 
attention. Some were talking. This must be due to their not realising the 
significance of Jana Gana Mana. I should like you to draw the attention of 
the I.G. of Police and to suggest to him that the entire police force should 
be made to understand the significance of Jana Gana Mana and the way 
they should stand to attention, when it is played. 


1. Notefor Principal Private Secretary, 26 September 1948. File No. .i(^)/4 /-Pi . 

2. Opening ceremony of the Lajpatrai Municipal Market, Delhi, for 2000 refugee s op- 
keepers from West Pakistan. 
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NATIONAL reconstruction 


1. To Stafford Cripps' 


New Delhi 
3 July 1948 

My dear Stafford, 

Two days ago I sent you a letter. Yesterday Narahari Rao brought your 
brief note to me and I had a talk with him about what had happened in 
London.® 

Thank you for your letter. I am sure that you did your utmost in exiS' 
ting circumstances to meet our viewpoint. This afternoon we considered the 
whole matter in the Cabinet here. I must confess that many of our members 
were not at all happy about the amount of release® and I am sure that the 
public will be very critical when an announcement is made. During the 
last year or so we have been so overwhelmed with our special problems 
resulting from partition that we had been unable to pay much attention to 
planning for industrialisation and increased production. We intend to 
devote much more time to this in the near future. That future, therefore, 
cannot be judged from our old standards and because of this we had hoped 
to have as much sterling released for capital goods as was possible. The 
difficulty will arise and will be felt in the third year. 

I am glad to note what you say in your letter that as time goes on you 
may in fact be able to do more in the way of capital goods.** We hope that if 
these difficulties appear in the third year, as they well might, your Govern- 
ment will be able to help us with further advances. 

After careful consideration of all the factors our Cabinet agreed to accept 
the' proposed terms of settlement. It did express the hope, however, that 
further advances might be made if necessary in the third year. We do not 
want to make this a part of the agreement as such but rather a friendly under- 

1; J.N. Collection; 

2. A delegation wth Chintaman Deshraukh, Purushottamdas Tha^urdas, V.T. Krishna- 
machari, V. Narahari Rao, B.K. Nehru, G.R. Karaath and Kejth Roy as members, 
led by R.K. Shanmukham Chetty held discussions in Lopdon in July 1948 and 
concluded a three-year agreement on India’s sterling balances. 

3. Chetty announced on 15 July 1948 at a press conrcrcncc that Sterling Balances Agree- 
ment between India and Britain, initially for three years, provided for the release of 
160 million sterling including the unspent 80 millions carried forward from the 

- current account over and above the export earnings for three years. Half of this could 
be converted into hard currencies and made freely available to India by Britain. The 
agreement also included payment of picnsions by India in the U.K. tind payment for 
purchase of defence stores and installations of British Govcrnipcpt left in India. 

4. India was largely dependent upon Britain for the supply of. capital goods and more 
than two-thirds of its import of capital goods in 1946-48 had been from Britain. The 
quantity of capital goods imported from Britain had increased in WS by nearly EO’/t 
B5 compared to J93S, 
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standing between the two Governments. I hope there will be no dilBculty 
whatever in some such informal understanding which will depend on the 
•circumstances in the third year. 


We appreciate the spirit in which these negotiations have been carried on 
and I trust that this will result in promoting further goodwill between- India 
and England. There is a fund of goodwill and the Mountbattens, as I wrote 
to you, have added greatly to it. 

Unfortunately various events have happened during the past year or so 
w ich have shaken Indian public opinion very greatly. The Kashmir epi- 
sode and Hyderabad and the large number of British officers, both civil 
nd mildary, who seem to be working against India in Pakistan, have had 
a bad effect on the people. Personally, I have felt that the British Govem- 
ment itself has been fair and impartial but I have rather doubted how far 
nf ^ ’■^fleeted in the activities of .their representatives abroad. Most 

ffie r aLST'"'*''"' over 

In?epH r nationalist India. Pakistan is full of them, 

pecu farlvirind? been 
P harly anti-Indian in the past have now found shelter in Pakistan. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


2. To Jairamdas Doufatram^ 


■ NewDelh: 

My -dear. Jairamdas^ •!: - 17 July,.ia48 

ri- ".prices, cons- 

are dangerous signals. ■ ■ ' ‘ '-®''?l-^in?nts, inflation, etc. 

That would help,. but the ^°^by of considera- 

:y.9nr.pr6posal Ban be-.^ht i,p at -the hS'” •- bigger one. If you like, 

P.nLthe...next meeting of -the Cabinet... ' • ' 

" ■■■■■■'-“■•--.'....Yours, 

2 V ""'■"■'■■■. '■■'V 

the setting up of’ cooperative 
c ■ J^^.VP’' 9 '^'ncial autonomy had prevented' ^ ‘I’® second, he pointed 

Centre from taking such action 
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3. To Maharaj Slngh^ 


New Delhi 
18 July 1948 

My dear Maharaj Singh, 

I am glad to learn that you have got over the effects of your little operation 
and are well again. 

I have received a copy of your letter to the Governor General. I am 
very much concerned over the rise in prices and the cost of living index. 
We have been caught in a vicious circle and we must get out of it. I am 
myself agreeable with your suggestion that there should be a Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. We shall consider this matter in a larger context a little 
later, but fairly soon. 

The question of control and decontrol is again one for urgent consi- 
deration. 

The recent short-lived communal riot® in Bombay has come as a bit of 
a shock. It shows that we have to be vigilant all the time. 

The table of precedence has been more or less finalised. It will be sent 
to you in due time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Communal trouble broke out in Central Bombay on 4 July 1948 soon after a person 
was thrown out of a tram-car in an accident. Fifteen persons were killed and sixty- 
three injured in the police firing. Several stabbing cases were reported the following 
day. 


4. To C.D. Deshmukh^ 

New Delhi 
18 July 1948 

My dear Deshmukli, 

I am greatly worried, as you can well realise, at the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the economic situation in the country. I shall be grateful to you if 
you can send me a note on the subject, relatively brief, giving your analysis 
and the remedies you suggest.. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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5. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 


New Delhi 
21 July 1948 

My dear Mohanlal, 

I have received from the party office a copy of letter, dated 17th July sent by 
B. Das to you. 

It is always desirable and indeed necessary to have members of the 
Assembly to be associated with committees such as the Economy Committee. 
I do not understand, however, what Mr. Das means when he says that the 
Chairman, Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, handled the work of the committee 
in a non-parliamentary way. The work of the Economy Committee is to 
deal with economy in governmental expenditure, not in the working of 
Parliament. Where the parliamentary way comes in I do not understand. 

About the constitution of the committee I cannot say anything as I was 
not intimately concerned with it. Some tirhe back Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
asked me for the loan of two or at least one senior and experienced ICS 
man to help him in preparing the work of the committee. This seemed to 
me a proper and reasonable request. So far as I could understand the mat- 
ter, the I C.S. men did not become members of the committee but Service 
experts advising and preparing papers for the committee. This function can 
only be performed satisfactorily by people who know the inner working 

ted h?tS!^Iv inevitably associa- 

^ r A be great delay in even preparing the 

?ome a meibrof ^ Service man was supposed t! be- 

ome a member of the Economy Committee. Occasionally of course a 

Service man may be a member of the Committee. But in the present’ in- 
stance It was not intended. present in- 

tta pr«"nt!inS T“ <>f date in 

experienced Services Thiit i i, oe carried on without expert ani 

pefen. r 

then there is no necessity fnr th* regular Semces 

etc. in criticising and running procedure of appointment, 

to anybody and offiy cm ^ do no good 

to Who orr shonld certainly be oporto 

'2 >>“'1 

pertonae. avaiiable. Nnrn.a„y 
1. J.N, CkiUcctjon. 
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consist of Members of Parliament. Normally also the chairman of an im- 
portant committee should not be a chairman and member of other commi- 
ttees. But, as you know, we have frequently to make the same person a 
chairman of one committee and a member of another. 

You may perhaps speak to Shanmukham Chetty on the subject of the 
Economy Corrimittee and its membership. As for putting up B. Das’s 
letter before the executive of the committee, you may Oi may not do so as 
you choose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. Foodgrains Policy^ 


Previously various foodgrains were available in the market at differing 
prices— gram, millet, maize, bajra, jowar, etc. Many people too t era 
probably because they could not afford wheat or rice. It was only on special 
occasions that wheat or rice was used. 

2. Now, because of our policy of rationing,- because also of a certain 
change in food habits due to higher standards, it seems to be taken for gran- 
ted that wheat or rice must be supplied to everybody, including those wro 

have never been used to them. . 

3. I am told that last year there was a very large stock of 
Punjab and Plimachal Pradesh. This was hardly used an a i ^ 
time wheat was subsidized. This seems rather odd. \ ere e^e 

other grains available, there is no reason at all why leat or ^ . 

sent and the provincial government must seek to use t lem m i 
way. Much would depend on the price of these foo . 

4. Anyhow, my point is that we are proceeding on ccr am c 
which have no relations to past facts, the assumption being 

wants wheat or rice. It is quite clear that everybody did ^ ? 

rice in the past. Why should we not give up t . . , . 

calculate in a different way which would have more rea i y e r 

1 . Note to Minister for Food and Agriculture, 1 alloca- 

2. At the Premiers’ Conference on 20 July .t was decided to Tj^erc 

tion to deficit areas by 400,000 tons owing to great > 1. • ,;ijops were to 

was to be no change in the Government’s food policy and relief gram shops verc 

be opened. 
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7. A New Ministry for Economic Affairs^ 


We have had two days’ informal discussions regarding the eco nomic crisis. 
For the present we have decided to have consultations with the economists 
in the Government of India, some industrialists, some labour leaders and 
the Governor of the Reserve Bank. These consultations will no doubt 
help us somewhat to arrive at decisions. ' 

I feel, however, that whatever our decisions may be, it is quite essential 
to bmld up machinery for the purpose of watching carefully the economic 
situation and advise the Cabinet. I had suggested in a previous note the 
creation of a Ministry of Social and Economic Affairs.^ At that time I had 
not clearly thought out this matter as to what the functions of such a Minis- 
t^ might be. It has been pointed out by some of my colleagues in the 
abinet that such a Ministry might overlap with other Ministries. More 
especially If such a new Ministry has any executive functions, this might 
create difficulties. I think there is force in that argument. 

H ..1 fi! i'''' ^ committee of the Cabinet might 

to mJcIear ^ committee, but it seems 

tee The rLfn direction by having such a commit- 

sffiihS of has been how to isolate the heavy respion- 

" from a full consideraton 

tie SI developmeuts. No Minister today has much spa,e 

matters insofar nc ttipv i t “®/™ost he can give thought to economic 
he may discuss with hirrSn ° Ministry. Occasionally, of course, 

situation But this is rath done, the general economic 

probl m « 2 wf Irnr*™"* 

This seem 7 . . concentrated attention. 

attention without ^dnc burdr H concentrated 

tivercspoShtTes departmental duties or execu- 

advise^Xse so e le, or Council of expert 

nomic situation and advise lit° The li" 

either be by individual M' • t ’ • and executive action would 

meats orl'ltb inlX TXX 


appointed a Minister for Planninn in thp r T ^ Gulzari Lai Nanda v 

new Cabinet was announced two^new^M^ , when t 

to deal with all State enterprises and th^'"fh ”7 formed, one for Productic 
lerpnses, and the other for river valley schemes 
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I suggest, therefore, that we should proceed on these lines : 

1, The appointment of a Mim'ster for Social and Economic Affairs. 
He should have no administrative or executive functions. He will 
Iceep in touch with all Ministries concerned with such affairs. He 
will, whenever necessary, confer with each Minister separately or 
together and thus try to bring about a certain coordination between 
the various Ministries and quick decisions. The decision, I might 
add, would be not his, but of the Minister concerned in each Ministry. 
Where necessary, the matter might be brought up before the Cabinet. 
But normally this need not be necessary when the Cabinet has laid 
down a general policy. The function, therefore, of the Minister for 
Social and Economic Affairs should be largely that of keeping a 
watch, coordination, and continuous consideration of economic 
affairs. 

2. A Council of Economic Experts to advise the Minister for Social 
and Economic Affairs and the Cabinet. They will collect all neces- 
sary data and statistics, coordinate them and look at the picture 
as a whole and not departmentally. They will be an advisory body 
purely. The Cabinet may put any matter before them and they can 
collect the material and advise on it. 

I suggest that something of this kind should be done now and it should 
be done soon. This will prepare the ground for building up a suitable 
machinery which is for the consideration of economic problems, which is 
so essential in a modern State. At the same time this machinery will not be 
an executive machinery and will thus not interfere with the discretion and 
activities of other Ministers and Departments. 

I would request Ministers to keep this matter completely secret. 
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8. Spiralling Inflation^ 


Sir, some of my colleagues of the Government will, I understand, speak on 
this resolution^ if they have the opportunity and the time, and deal with the 
various departments and the different aspects of the nation s economy with 
which they are most concerned. At this stage, however, I wish to put before 
the House a few considerations, and the reactions of the Government 
generally to this resolution that has been placed before the House. 

I am glad that this resolution has come up or rather that this subject 
has come up before this House.lt helps in some way. It might have been 
better if this subject had been discussed at some later stage during this ses- 
sion, at any rate from the Government’s point of view, it would have been 
more convenient and the Government might have been able to give a more 
positive lead to this House or a more positive assurance to this House as to 
what they were going to do about it. Nevertheless, the subject is of such 
vital significance that the more this House considers it the better.' Now, I 
look upon this debate, if I may respectfully say so, not as one in which any, 
what I might call, final directions are given, but rather one in which the 
House tells us and tells itself, the various approaches to the question and 
how one might tackle it, so that we may keep the various facts of the prob- 
lem before us and be in a better position to come to final conclusions. 

The resolution in so far as it calls attention to a certain state of the 
country is obvious. It is not necessary for any member of the House to 
remind the Government or any one else that the economic conditions in the 
country are bad, due to inflation, due to rise in prices and due to hundred 
and one things. What is necessary is to find out how to check this, how to 
overcome and how to conquer this; that is the problem. In the resolution 
itself a suggestion is made that a commission may be appointed. If the 
House so wants it, the Government is prepared to appoint a commission. 
But, I must confess that I do not see the value of such a commission and I 
entirely agree with ray honourable friend Shri Bhargava® when he said earlier 
in the day that commissions have normally been appointed in the past to 


1. Speech on a resolution for checking inflation, 11 August 1948. Constituent Assembly 
of India {Legislative) Debates, Official Report, Vol. VI, Pt. II, 1948, pp. 191-202. 

2. The resolution expressed anxiety at the rising prices and suggested that a commission 
should visit the provinces to report on the causes, and suggest remedial measures. 

3. Thakur Das Bhargava (1886-1962); member. Central Assembly, 1926-30, 1945 - 47 , 
Constituent Assembly, 1947-50, Provisional Parliament, 1950-52 and Lok Sabha, 
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sabotage anything or to postpone decisions and not to meet any difficulty .■* 

I do not think that a commission going round the country' could possibly 
give us more facts or figures than we have or that we can possess. The 
House knows that periodically the Government have been in touch with the 
provincial governments, their Premiers and their Ministers for Food, In- 
dustries and the like. They have often complained that they are summoned 
to Delhi so often and that their work in their provinces suffers. It is a just 
complaint. Nevertheless, it is very important that we should confer with 
each other and act cooperatively and jointly and these conferences have a 
great importance. Therefore, there is nothing really in the nature of facts 
that we can get by going round the country. That would immediately afford 
an excuse not only to the Central Government, but to the provincial go- 
vernments also, to say that the commission is considering this problem’ • 
let us wait and see what they say, and they will do nothing. While they wait 
and do nothing, events do not stop; events are marching ahead and it is 
no good shutting our eyes to that fact. We need not be alarmists; but con- 
ditions have been deteriorating. A thing like inflation, if it gets loose com- 
pletely, goes ahead at a headlong pace. This is no time for commissions and 
committees. 

As I said, I do not propose at this moment to indicate with any precise- 
ness what measures Government are likely to take. I would listen to the 
criticisms and the suggestions of the members of the House and then give 
thought to them, all of us together jointly, and then place such proposals as 
we have formally before the House at a later stage for them to consider. 
The House knows that recently we have changed our policy in regard to tex- 
tiles and for all practical purposes control on textiles has been introduced. 
We are watching that situation carefully and I have no doubt that, if it is 
necessary, we shall impose even stricter control there or anjnvhere else. 
Now, while the policy of Government in these matters has to be carefully 
considered, even in regard to that policy two or perhaps more fundamental 
matters arise. One is, trying to improve the situation as it is by such meas- 
ures as appear to us feasible and proper; the other is, trying to seek for the 
causes of this economic distemper rather more deeply and trying to meet 
them. That is a bigger problem perhaps and that is ultimately the right 
approach. But at the moment of some crisis or various kinds of crisis it 
becomes sometimes a little difficult to go too deep down and upset a certain 
set up-because at the moment one suffers from it, whatever the ultimate 
advantages from it might be. However, there is that deeper approach and 

4. Tliakur Das Bhargava had moved an amendment which asked the Government to 
fake suitable measures to control prices so that action was not tied fo^ the appoint- 
ment of a commission. What was needed he said was immediate and vigorous action 
—either complete control or total decontrol— and a commission would take up too 
much time. 
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what I may call a. somewhat more superficial approach, may be one has 
to strike a balance between the two. Now whatever policy Government 
might adopt, one thing seems to me exceedingly important and that is the 
machinery which helps us in adopting that policy. The fact of the matter is 
that we live in the matter of adopting policies from hand to mouth. Many 
of us are eminent and able men with very definite and clear ideas on the 
subject; I am not challenging that fact, but I am talking about Government 
machinery for the moment. An Honourable Member criticised us by saying 
that we are still following the old bureaucracy,' and the rest.® I do not agree 
with him in that. Of course, the old bureaucracy is there as the old 
opposition is there in different garbs, and the old-everything is there; we 
are all old now in our several ways. But it is no good blaming that bureau- 
cracy , some of them are good, some of them are bad and some of them 
are indifferent. Some of them are experts in particular departments and no 
government can be carried on administratively or otherwise without the 
experts’ help even if the experts sometimes go wrong. And I think it is 
rather ungenerous and unkind always to raise our voice and cast a burden 
on the administrative personnel or the experts that may be there to advise 
overnment; and certainly I do not wish to shelter myself behind anybody’s 
aulL But when I talked about machinery, and specially the economic 
machine^, I was thinking of something rather different. In olden times I 
believe the general economic policy in India was really not determined in 
India at al ; it was determined in Whitehall or in the city of London, or 
w erever e se it might have been determined it was only given effect to 
here, and minor changes here and there might perhaps have been allowed. 

therefore, for any extensive or intensive macliinery to 
develop here which might help in the formulation of policy. Now we are 

wbPthpr accustomed to talk m rather vague terms of high policies, 

oolicv Thev or communistic or any other 

to funlmentar ' "T"" ^ certain approach 

Idoot aiTno itv Z T- ^hen any Government has to 

adopt any policy that policy cannot be adopted by passins a vapne 

2m and'h^'S wS ' 

the results of a particular policy from dav toTa^° changing data, 

error or take another step whenever you feel t 

F wucuever you teel like that. Now in most coun- 

was socialistic, by the forct !!f^ciS,msla2Tt'°ha? Government 

order-bureaucratic, capitalistic, ponderous and udmagL?vr'°" 
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tries, whether they are socialistic like Russia or capitalistic like the U.S.A. 
or England or something half-way between the two, you will find an ela- 
borate machinery for gathering data, for finding out and advising Govern- 


ment, apart from the normal statistical machinery which we have not got 
heie to any large extent. Government have to have special advisers and 
economic experts, councils, boards, etc., which are in day to day touch 
with everything that is happening, produce data and statistics, consider 
the problem as a whole and advise Government or the special Minister 
under whom they work. Now what do we do here? We have able econo- 
mists here, we have able people in various departments, we have able 
Ministers and the restj but as we function, each person is specially concern- 
ed with his own department, that is, his own Ministry. For instance, 
there is our Minister for Industry and Supply,* he has got a tremendous job 
on his shoulders ; he has to work terrifically hard in the day to day routine 
work and the determination of policy here and there; but necessarily his 


outlook is largely confined to the problems that come before his Ministry. 
So also with other Ministries, whether it is Food or Finance or anything 
else. Now it is no one’s particular job to think of the whole economic pic- 
ture of the whole of India, partly because nobody has the time to do so 
and partly because it is nobody’s special job to do it. That I consider to be 
a very serious lacuna in our administrative and other apparatus. It should 
be the job not only of a Minister but of a group of advisers to think special- 
ly and almost exclusively of the economic picture of all India as a whole, 
balancing it, understanding the effect of one thing over another and then 
■ advise on that basis. Today the advice we get would be good advice from 
competent economists even if it is for the whole of India, but probab y t lej 
may not have enough data because we cannot have all the data. But nor- 
mally we get split-up advice, if I may say so. Of course it is possible for 
heads of various Ministries and departments to meet together an consi er 
a question; and that is normally what they do. Nevertheless even when 
they meet they meet in a hurried moment for half an hour or so , some pro 
lem comes up before them and they apply their minds for t lat la lour o 
that problem and give their opinion and go away and find out something 
else. It is not as if any of them had applied his unencumbered mind to e 
subject and brought out topics and proposals which Governmen ® 
Assembly or anybody else might consider. So I think one o ^ ‘ 

things we have to do is to frame some policy from day to day ; we have to do 
something to meet the immediate menace. But what I consi er more 
ortant at the present moment and for the future is to set up a 
that proper policies can be framed. That machinery may consis 
come to no decisions but these are only ideas— of a Minister for Econom 
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and Social Affairs,® but the Minister can do precious little unless he has got 
that background of information and advice by experts. He should have a 
few competent men who will concentrate on those problems from an all- 
India point of view and advise with statistics behind them. Now obviously 
such a Minister would rather tend to overlap with other Ministries which 
deal with economic matters. That would be unfortunate and that might 
sometimes create friction and delay. The more I think of it the more I feel 
that such a Minister of Economic Affairs should have no administrative or 
executive functions. His special job should be, without any such functions, 
to consider these problems with the help of his advisers, to confer with each 
individual Minister in regard to his problem so ' as to coordinate the acti- 
vities to a central policy, but the responsibility for the Ministry will remain 
on the particular Minister in charge of it and it will not be that of the Eco- . 
nomic Minister. If I may say so, he should only confer occasionally so as 

0 eep in touch and coordinate, but he should not have any executive 
authority. 

Now, I am just thinking aloud and not putting forward any scheme or 
House, because I am terribly anxious, as every member 
something should be done to meet this rising - 
thp country. We have many very grave problems before us; as 

tie House knows we are carrying on a bit of a war in a part of the country. 

lem ^ ^ and the most vital prob-' 

nrnh Problem, because that ultimately lies at the root of the 

drv nn Ti ^cots get weak, then all the branches, leaves and flowers 

w^atta^h so far as we are concerned, 

this Housp importance to it, and I am not afraid of confessing to 

far from clear ^®S^rd to what steps we should take has been 

Sue to seeT^S T I should con- 

this resolution he others in this House. Therefore, I welcome 

from the members Tftli- ^^^ernment would get some guidance ' 

Within the course f ti, which would enable them to thinic aright. 

days-within a week I think-we are 

ests,’ some representaf^^^^^fT^u^^''^^ various groups of economic inter- 
representatives, experts'^Tome representatives of industry, other 

N.G. Ranga : C abou thTp^SoSh t 

in the picture? ne peasants ? Do they not come anywhere 


6. See preceding item. 

economisSdJsSst^bbouHMd economists, departmental 

Ranga on *the econoSc 

reports. . f the country and released summaries of their 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I was not aware of the fact that the peasants were a 
leisured class ! I mentioned labour. 

N.G. Ranga : But they are separate from industrial labour. 

J.N : Well, they are certainly peasants! 

N.G. Ranga : They are so big that they escape notice and they get no- 
where! 

J.N : So we do wish to consult and confer with important interests, and 
who can forget the peasants of India, so long as Mr. Ranga is here to rep- 
resent them. 

So that is all I venture to place before the House for the present, and I 
should like to, seek the indulgence of the House not to be more precise on 
the part of Government as to what we are going to do except that we hope 
in the course of this session we shall put forward more precise proposals 
before. 

I fail to understand entirely my honourable friend’s talk about carrying 
it over to tomorrow or postponing it later creating “panic”.® What exactly 
does he mean by “panic”? Does he mean that if it is not carried over till 
tomorrow there will be panic and if it is, there will be no panic? My min 
is completely unable to understand what he has been driving at. The Govern- 
ment is prepared to give not one day but every day to the consi 
of this subject if it needs, but I just don’t see how the continuation of this 
debate for another day or its non-continuation prevents any panic or accen- 
tuates any panic. It has nothing to do with panic. So let us put that aside. 

Now, I quite agree this subject has got to be debated more. It can be 
debated, if you like, tomorrow or a week later or thereabouts just as you 
may decide. I think personally that it will be far better to e a e i 
time later rather than tomorrow, and if necessary later on 
will certainly give an official day for the purpose reserving the right as to 

which particular day should be fixed.® 


8 . 

9. 


tl. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar had suggested that 
arried on to a conclusion the next day as delay would gi\c 


the resolution be 
rumours causing 


panic. 

The debate on the resolution was resumed on 


3 September 1948, see poU 


item 12 


and item 13. 
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9. The Report of Economists^ 


I have dictated a letter to the Premiers of Provinces." Please send with 
this a copy of the economists’ report.® 

■ Please also send copies of this report to the Government of India eco- 
nomists who, at a somewhat earlier stage, presented me with certain pro- 
posals of their own.^ Please ask them to consider this report as a group and 
let me have, as soon as possible, their reactions to or criticisms of this report. 
Those economists, among the signatories of the report, who are staying in 
Delhi for the present, should meet the officer of various Ministries concern- 
ed and discuss the implications and the consequences of their 
proposals with them from the practical point of view. Please therefore ask 
each Ministry concerned to arrange for such a meeting of their officers with 
the economists soon and request it to give every facility to these economists 
to discuss this matter with them. All this must be done in the course of 
this week. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Note to Cabinet Secretary, 23 August 1948. Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
See ante, pp. 357-359. 


K.T. Shah, Radhakamal Mukherjee, C.N. Vakil, Cyan Chand, D.R. Gadgil, H.L. 

and E.P.W. Da Costa met in Delhi from 18 
to 22 August and formulated a report suggesting reimposition of controls on essential 
commodities, capital issues, raw materials, imports and exports; reduction of public 
expenditure; graded taxation; public borrowings; production targets for major in- 
dustries; development of small and cottage industries; tax rebate for new companies; 
bonus to workers; and machinery to coordinate the economic policy of the Central 
and provincial governments. 


A Commhtee of departmental economists, B.N. Adarkar, B.P. Adarkar, N.K. Bhoj- 

wani, W.R. Natu and P.S. Narayan Prasad met from 4 to 8 August 1948 and sub- 

u” report on 9 August which recommended an expansionist economy 

Tfin-; r ^ P'’°'l^=tion potential and suggested various measures to reduce 

mach industrial and trade situation and governmental 

machinery for coordination of economic policy. 


10. To Asoka Mehta^ 


My dear Asoka,=> September 1948 

enclosures. I cannot without further 

3n^ on' nil I 

sending it on to the Premier of Bombay. 

1. File No. 37 (1 14)Vol. 2/54-PMS 

Socialist Party 

Sabha. 1949; after the split in the Hind Mazdoor 

Praja Socialist Party 1950-53- served as General Secretary of 

Planning Commission 1963 67 • Deputy Chairman, 

of Socialism and Peasant JpJnhcs iTpicZ ^^^’sned in 1968; author 

442 ^ ^ Economy and other books. 
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Any attempt to bring down inflation is to be encouraged. It is not 
quite clear to me, however, how inflation can be brought down by proces- 
sions.® No one doubts that inflation is bad. The only question is what steps 
should be taken in regard to it. You are quite right in arranging consul- 
tations with and lectures by leading economists.^ But the consideration of 
such a subject must necessarily be crowded if it becomes just a public 
demonstration. 

Not that I am against public demonstrations but in the tense atmosphere 
of today in great cities when a communal or other flare up is always possible 
a procession, though itself quite innocent and unobjectionable, may incite 
trouble-makers to give trouble. It becomes very difficult for us sitting 
here to judge of the local situation. Only today there was a news of the 
communal flare up somewhere in Bombay Presidency.^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. The Socialist Party in Bombay had planned to hold a demonstration on 29 August 
1948 to mobilise public opinion on inflation because the Government was expected 
to announce its policy on the economic situation after consultation with various inter- 
ests such as labour, industry and banking. However the Commissioner of Police 
had withdrawn permission to take out a procession and so the Socialists cancelled 
their entire programme for the day. 

4. The Socialists had arranged for a series of lectures by economists between 24 and 27 
August. 

5. Asoka Mehta replied on 4 September that anti-inflation measures, to succeed, would 
have to evoke public cooperation through posters, pamphlets, meetings and proces- 
sions and should be welcomed by the Government. His grievance was that permis- 
sion for taking out a procession was withdrawn without any regret for inconveni- 
ence after the Socialist Party had spent Rs. 1590 for the preparation. 


11. The Economic Committee of the Congress and Government 
Policy^ 


In view of the economic crisis through which the countrj'is passing the Com- 
mittee should, in the interest of a realistic approach to the economic situa- 

1 . Report of remarks at a meeting of the Standing Economic Committee of the Congress, 
3 September 1948. File No. 26(24)/48-PMS. Those present were N.G. Ranga, Jagjivan 
Ram, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Gulzari Lai Nanda, Annada Prasad Chaudhury and 
Shankarrao Deo. Extracts. 
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tion, consider the immediate problems facing the country. For some time 
to come most of the long-term plans may have to be postponed. It was 
however brought to the notice of the Committee that it was appointed to 
consider the implementation of the Economic Programme approved by the 
A.I.C.C.^ and that while to face an emergency steps and measures should 
certainly be adopted, they should not in any way run counter to the reali- 
sation of the ultimate objectives laid down in the Economic Programme 
Committee’s Report.^ It was felt that the Committee should be kept posted 
with all Government papers and documents on economic problems and it 
was agreed that the Committee should as far as possible be supplied with 
papers circulated among the Assembly members. 

While it is essential that the Committee should see that the Government 
measures proceed on the principles laid down in the Economic Programme it- 
might not always be possible to consult the Committee on certain immediate 
measures which the Government will be called upon to adopt. The Com- 
mittee, under the circumstances, would serve a two-fold purpose, viz.; 

1. It could review the plans and measures of the Government and exa- 
mine the manner of their execution. 

2. It could help in the formulation of measures touching on broad eco- 
nomic policies. 

For the purpose of special study, assignments may be made of various 
sectors of the economy of the country on the lines of the division of the eco- 
nomic programme namely : 

1. Industry, 2. Agriculture, 

3. Finance, 4 . Trade, and so on. 

The Committee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of : . 

1. Shri Gulzari Lai Nanda 


2. See Selected Works (Sc^nd Series), Vol. 5. pp. 367-68 and Vol. 6, pp. 287-89. 

3. The report gave an outline programme on aims and objectives, agriculture, village and 
cottage industries, industry, industrial relations and cooperation. It concluded by 
adWsing the appointment of a central permanent planning commission to advise 
the Congress Government and to leview the tax structure. Foreign trade and foreign 
capital were to be examined with a view to the nation’s independent position. 
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2. Sliri Annada Prasad Chaudhury'* and 

3. Shri K. Mitra® 

to review the economic situation in India with special reference to the rep- 
resentations of economists, industrialists, and labour leaders® and make 
its suggestions to the Committee. 

.4. (1875-1971); was imprisoned several times during freedom struggle, Finance Minister, 
1947; later left Congress and fonned Kisan Mazdoor Party which was merged with 
Socialist Party and renamed Praja Socialist Party; leader of P.S.P. in West Bengal 
Vidhan Parishad. 

5. ” Khagendranath Mitra (1896-1978); was imprisoned several times during freedom 

struggle, author of several books for children; edited -Kishore, a children s daily. 

6. On 2 September 1948 the Congress appointed a 25-member committee to scrutinize the 
various reports submitted to the Government on the economic situation and to forward 

its view by 12 September 1948. 


12. Monetary Policy^ 


Sir, before the debate on the resolution is resumed,® I should like, with 
your permission, to make a statement. Certain untoward developments 
have taken place as a result of speculation regarding the action which 
Government might take in the monetary sphere to deal with the inflationary 
situation.® There has been, in certain places, a rush for the conversion of 
hundred-rupee notes at the banks into notes of smaller denominations. 
Hectic purchases of gold have been taking place with the result that go 
prices have reached new high levels.'* All this seems to be due to entire y 
unfounded rumours regarding the possibility of Government taking drastic 
deflationary action. Though certain rather vague suggestions in this respect 
have been made in the many and divergent views which Government have 
received, I wish to make it clear that Government have no intention what- 
soever of demonetizing hundred-rupee notes or refusing to pay ^ ^ 
of any notes. It will take a little time before Government reach a decision 
regarding the anti-inflationary measures to be adopted for dea ing wit t ic 


Statement on the inflationary situation, 3 September 

India {Legislative) Debates, Official Report, Vol. VII, Pt. II, >■. P- - • 

See ante item 8 of this sub-section. nf 

There were persistent rumours about demonetization of currency an 

bank deposits. „ r m 

In early September 1948, gold prices were highest c\«cr at Rs. 117 for 10 gms. 
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present economic situation. I have no hesitation however in making an 
immediate declaration that Government will not entertain any proposals 
for devaluing currency. In particular, I should like to make a definite 
announcement:— 

1. That Government will not demonetize 100-rupee note nor pay only 
a part of the value of any currency note; 

2. that they have no intention to freeze any part of any bank deposits. 

It is most unfortunate that wild rumours have found credence with the 

public, and it is of the utmost importance that public apprehensions in this 
respect should be allayed immediately. I hope this assurance given by me 
on behalf of the Government will have a reassuring effect. I would like the 
widest publicity to be given to this statement and I appeal for the coopera- 
tion of the House and the public in restoring confidence. 


13. An Integrated Policy on Inflation'^ 


Sir, on the last occasion when this resolution was before this House I spoke 
for a while.2 So far as I remember, I was rather apologetic in the sense that 
I pointed out at that moment that Government would rather not make any 
clear and definite enunciation of policy. I am sorry that even today, after 
about two weeks or so, Government do not propose in the course of this 
debate, as the House will know and realize, to put forward any precise 
scheme which they wish to have adopted. But during these last few days 
— ten or twelve days — we have paid a great deal of attention to this matter, 
consulted various interests, and as a result of that the House is in possession 
of the various memoranda on this subject which are before Government, 
Because we do wish to take not only the House but the public of this coun- 
try into our confidence as to what we are doing and what we are not doing. 
I hope that before long we shall present — not before this House, I am sorry 
to say, because the House will not be sitting then, but before the country — 
our conclusions and our decisions. It might have been possible to put for- 
ward one or two decisions even now, in the course of a day or two; but, 
as some of the memoranda have pointed out, the subject should be seen as 

1. Speech on the resolution regarding measures to check rising prices of essential 
commodities, 3 September 1948. Constituent Assembly of India {Legislative) Debates, 
Official Report, Vol VII, Pt. II, 1948, pp. 947-48, 

2. See ante item 8 of this sub-section. 
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an integrated whole and not dealt with separately. That does not mean 
again that we must decide about every matter quickly and before we decide 
about one or two matters. Nevertheless there must be an integrated ap- 
proach even though the decisions might be about a few matters now and a 
few later. Therefore we are put in this difficulty that when this very impor- 
tant matter is considered by the House neither I nor my colleagues can 
state definitely what Government is going to do about this very impor- 
tant problem. 

Members will have seen from the abstracts presented to them that there 
is a fair unanimity in regard to certain matters and there is a wide variety 
and divergence of opinion in regard to others. In fact the approaches are 
completely different. So I seek the indulgence of the House not to say 
anything which may hinder Government’s policy on these matters at this 
particular stage. May I, however, add that some inferences that have been 
drawn by my friend, Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari,® and my friend, Pandit Kun- 
zru, are not wholly justified.^ I have not stopped anything except that I have 
asked the various Government departments not to indulge in any super- 
fluous expenditure or to agree during this brief period in regard to any big 
schemes which might involve large expenditme. That is all that I have done. 
And I would like to point out to Pandit Kunzru not to attach any wider 
meaning to what I have said than what I have actually said. At the present 
moment I can say no more because we are considering these matters. I 
have used precise language and we stand by the language we have used. 
As for what other connected matters there may be, they will have to be 
considered by us, and we shall then give Government’s decision in regard 
to them. 

Pandit Kunzru referred to the position of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister being concentrated in one person.® In answer to a sup- 
plementary question the other day I expressed my agreement with this prin- 
ciple that the Prime Minister in such a Government should not have any 
other portfolio, or any portfolio, he should be in essence a coordinating 


3. 


4. 


5. 


(1899-1974); member, Madras Assembly, 1937-42; joined Congress in ^942, m - 
ber, Central Assembly, 1942-45, Constituent Assembly, 1946-50 and Provisiom 
Parliament, 1946-52; Union Minister for Commerce and Industry, 195--55 
also for Iron and Steel, 1955-56, for Finance, 1956-58, 
for Economic and Defence Coordination, November 196_, or inance, 

1963-Deccmber 1965. ^ , x 

T.T. Krishnamacliari said that he understood that the Prirne inis er ’'■ involve 

all departments not to go ahead with any programme on an \v ic u 

expenditure. He suggested the use of sterling reserves and orcign oans o i 

the schemes. H.N. Kunzru said that the Government should announce a definite policy 

regardless of whether it would be popular or not. ,r r ,i,, rnmim 

H.N. Kunzru had suggested that the Prime Minister di\est iimse o 
affairs portfolio so that he could concentrate on overall po ic> niattcrs. 
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and supervising authority. That is perfectly true; and I have felt that. Biit 
the fact remains that we have had a certain difEculty in regard to this matter, 

■ and if I may say so with all respect to this House, this question of foreign 

■ affairs has become extremely complicated. Honourable members criticiz- 
ed me — and rightly — in regard to delegations that were sent.® And often 
enough those delegations are not ideal delegations. But the whole subject 
of foreign affairs is so extraordinarily difficult today that unless one almost 
specialises in it, not in a broad way — because all of us in a broad way do 
something about it — but in a particular way, it is very difficult to follow it — 
the things that happen from daj' to day, the things that appear in the news- 
papers, and the many things that happen behind the scenes. And whether 

' it is in a delegation or whether it is in any other place, for a cons.'derable 
time the person who has to deal with the subject will be put in a difficulty 
for the simple reason that he is rather out' of touch with those things and he 
has not considered them as they have been happening. Members may have 

■ certain definite opinions by which to approach these problems. Certainly, 
yet even a casual word or sometimes a question that is put here is unfor- 
tunate in the results it produces. Yesterday I think an Honom*able Member 
said something about what an ambassador of oius had said elsewhere,'^ 
Well if I may say so, the questions that are put here are far more embarrass- 
ing from the point of view of our foreign policy, and sometimes they might 
even lead to rather harmful results. Nevertheless, we face those results. If 
it is very bad we ask the members not to press the question. All these diffi- 
culties arise, and it is not a question of having a pleasure trip abroad for 
■anyone — though no doubt many people in some of our delegations may 
look upon it as such sometimes — but of the hardest possible work. I am 
glad to say — and I wish to pay this public tribute to our ambassadors, and I 
say so with full responsibility — that the ambassadors who are functioning 
on our behalf have done their work extraordinarily W'ell. The average has 
been very high and I say higher than most countries, higher than the best 
of countries. Naturallj', to begin with, they had difficulties and they have 
to build up a tradition; but they have succeeded largely. However, my 
point was the moment I can leave the Foreign Ministership or, in the alter- 
native, the Prime Ministership I shall gladly do so. 


6 . 


number and the selection of personnel of the various 
official delegations and missions to foreign countries since 1 January 1948, their 
expenditure, ceremonial dress, abstaining from alcoholic drinks, diplomatic procedure 
and results achieved by them. 

whether Vijayalakshmi Pandit,' the Indian Ambassador to 

J'"" I ^eency that India was per- 

turted about Soviet press attacks on India’s policies. In reply Nehru said that the 
statement represented the Government’s view of the matter. 
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14. To Amrit Kaur^ 


New Delhi 
September 4, 1948 

My dear Amrit, 

Thank you for your letter and the two apples. Datar Singh sent me a few 
apples also. I did not think them particularly good, but they are certainly 
very cheap. 

I agree with you about the failure of our ‘Grow More Food’ campaign. 
I am sending yom* letter to the Food Minister.® 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. File No. 31(7)/48-PMS. 

2. Doulatram, referring to Amrit Kaur’s letter, said that the immediate problem was 
producing enough cereals for the poor rather than production of fruit and vegetables 
and required much organisation and effort. As for ‘Grow More Food’ campaign, 
it was started under the British when provincial governments would send small ad hoc 
schemes unrelated to each other and the Centre would give financial assistance. He 
wanted the Centre and the, provinces to allocate more funds for increasing agricultural 
production 


15. Reimposition of Controls^ 


The Prime Minister pointed out that now that Government had decided to 
reimpose controls on essential commodities, it was desirable to evolve a 
machinery for coordinated working of controls so that various ministries 
may not work in ignorance of each other’s activities. The Cabinet approved 
of the Prime Minister’s suggestion. 

1. Remarks at a Cabinet meeting, 11 September 1948, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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1. To Govind Ballabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 
5 July 1948 

My dear Pantji, 

My attention has been drawn to U.P. Government circular issued by the 
Labour Department to the effect that only representatives of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress should be taken into the Factory Workers’ 
Committee.® I believe Sampurnanand® issued this. It is our policy, of 
course, to encourage the I.N.T.U.C.* but to say that the Factory Workers’ 
Committee should consist entirely of them seems to go against the princi- 
ple of real representation. Where the I.N.T.U.C. has strongest union natu- 
rally its representatives will go in the Factory Workers’ Committee. 

I understand that Gulzari Lai Nanda® who, as you know, is intimately 
associated with the I.N.T.U.C., also felt that the U.P. Government circular 
on this subject went too far and will lead to the conclusion that real rep- 
resentatives to the Factory Workers’ Committee were being avoided. 

As this matter was initiated by Sampurnanand, it is desirable for him 
to consider it. But he is not here and hence I am writing to you. Perhaps 
he will be coming back soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 26(55)/48-PMS. 

2. Socialists and Communists had been criticising the U.P. Government for extending 
patronage to the I.N.T.U.C. in appointing representatives to the Workers’ Committees. 
In one circular issued by the U.P. Government, unions formed by the I.N.T.U.C. 
in the sugar industry were given the exclusive right to nominate their representatives 
on the Workers’ Committee. 

3. Minister for Education and Labour, U.P. Government at this time. 

4. The Government of India had decided that the Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress was more representative of workers in the eountry than the All India Trade 
Union Congress and had therefore invited the I.N.T.U.C. to represent (he workers at 
the session of the I.L.O. at San Francisco on 17 June 1948. 

5. Minister for Labour, Bombay Government, at this time. 
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2. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
5 July 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

As there has been so much talk of the nationalisation of various industries 
here and in particular about the participation of labour in the management, 
I should like you to arrange to have sent to me a note on how the present 
British system is working in regard to it and more particularly the partici- 
pation of labour in the management. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 


3. Industrial Labour and the Government’^ 


Friends and Comrades, 

Yesterday at the tremendous meeting that I addressed,, I congratulated the 
peopk of Madras on their magnificent discipline.® That meeting was a sight 
w ch 1 shall never forget, not merely because of the great crowd but be- 
cause of their discipline. I am sorry that now, while there is perfect peace 
iscipline all round, a relatively small section of the audience 
on 3 r ’ noises which prevent work from being carried 

it k n nifv f ^ suppose, IS the exuberance of youth. I do not mind it. But 
time ^ iiornia work is interfered with by exuberance at the wrong 

But^aVhtnlT’r?'’' ^ ^ ^"^t’tude of engagements, 

eares ld ^n.'^ ^o^ker firfends, coil- 

two days here in addressed many gatherings during these last 

Thafnct h?d thfof but if 

been sorry For tfin addressing, specially workers, I would have 

ny. , the workers, the industrial workers, the railway workers 

i: 410° '''°" ^5^8. A.I.R. tapes. N.M.M.L. 

could not hear hhn'^w^treuDon^N^h^^'^*'"®’ ^®Ean his speech, that the rest 

and appealed tote’iSrgtol^SnT^^^^^^^^^ Platfonn.. rushed to the place 
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and other workers in this country play a vital and indispensable role in the 
life of the country, and unless there is the fullest cooperation and under-' 
standing between them and the other sections of the community and the 
Government of the day, then there is likely to be friction and trouble. Now, 
a country ultimately depends upon its wealth, its well-being, on its produc- 
tive capacity and what it produces, from the land, from industry of various 
types. And if we have to remove the poverty of India, if we have to increase 
the standards and well-being of our people, then we must produce more and 
then, secondly, we must see that the wealth that our workers produce is 
properly distributed, that is, it does not stick to a few pockets. Those two 
things have to be borne in mind, and the first of those is production. Now, 
there has been a great deal of stress laid on production, and rightly so, and 
unfortunately there has been also trouble and strife and lockouts and th'e 
like, which has come in the way of production. I am not going into that ques- 
tion now, except to tell you, that any Government, any national Govern- 
ment that we may have in the province or in the Centre, cannot subsist 
unless it has the largest amount of popular approval. Governments today. 
Congress governments or mixed governments or whatever they may be, 
must necessarily have the cooperation and goodwill of the public or else they 
cannot do what they want to do, and the people cannot get what they want. 

I find today a great deal of uninformed criticism, sometimes the criticism is 
right, often enough it is wrong, but what I do not appreciate is a kind of 
negative and passive criticism and condemnation, and a kind of negative 
sitting by, and not trying to help in the solution of problems. Now, it is a 
patent fact that the condition of industrial labour in India is, as a whole, not 
a good one, that many things have to be done to improve its lot; very often 
it does not get a fair deal from the employees, and we have to examine the 
very fundamentals of industry in this country, and change them for the 
public good wherever necessary. These are big questions, and they have to 
be decided, not as a few persons at the top may like, but as the vast numbers 
of people in this country want, in the manner which profits them. The 
ultimate decision will have to be by those large numbers of workers and pea- 
sants and others in this country, not by a few at the top. Now, hoAV can 
that ultimate decision come? Not surely by weakening the country, by 
weakening the machinery of the Governmental apparatus of the country, 
by creating chaos in the country, because if you do that, then it is not the 
mass-will that counts, but the will of the few, who may presume to become 
dictators, to compel and coerce large sections, because there is no authority 
to check them. 

I find today, people talking in terms of socialism, and more especially, 
in terms of communism. Excellent gospels, so far as I am concerned. I 
accept their fundamental principles, but I do not and will not accept the 
manner and methods of those who call themselves communists, because 
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I find that in the name of an economic doctrine they are at the present mo- 
ment trying to compel, trying to coerce, sometimes murdering and commit- 
ting all manner of atrocities in this province, and then coming to us m the 
name of civil liberty to allow them to go on carrying on with those atroci- 
ties. No country worth the name, no government or state can put up with 
this kind of thing. If any group, any people in the country want to declare 
war on the State, then the State is at v/ar with them, and ultimately one 
will triumph. There can be against those who make war, nothing but war.- 
Therefore, I want to make it perfectly clear that, if the workers of this coun- 
try and the workers of this city and province want, not only to better their 
lot as they have every right to do, and even if they want to change the whole 
social structure of society, as they have also every right to do, the only way 
for them to proceed is, if I may say so, peacefully, cooperatively and change 
it, by influencing government, changing government, putting their own 
government in and through other ways. But, if they go about endangering 
this new State of ours, this India, free India of ours, before it has fully stabi- 
lised itself, before it has completely adjusted itself, after these very terrible 
changes that we have faced, partition and the other consequences that follo- 
wed, if people go about upsetting this structure, then they are no friends of 
freedom, no friends of India, no friends of the working class. They are only 
friends of chaos and anarchy, out of which they hope something to their 
advantage might come. Therefore, all workers must realise that. 

Now, I should like to say something, something else of a different kind. 
You know that I have stood for civil liberty. I have stood for the freedom of 
the individual and the group, and nothing has pained me so much, as that 
conditions should arise in this country when perforce, civil liberty should 
be limited in the case of a large number of individuals.** It pains me. It 
hurts me, that the very thing I have condemned in the past should, to some 
extent, be indulged in, by our Governments, whether in the Centre or in 
the province. Yet I should like to tell those Governments, my Government 
in the Centre and the province, that if the state of affairs is this, if the com- 
pulsion of events and the rest sometimes induce them and indeed compel 
them to take action, they must take that action. 

We cannot endanger the security of the State. We cannot leave large num- 
bers of people unprotected against this kind of attack. That is so. At the 
same time each Government, provincial or Central, must think hard indeed, 
whenever there is the slightest inroad on civil liberty, whenever any single 
individual’s liberty is taken away from him, because it is a dangerous thing 
to fall back in a complacent mood and to go about leaving large powers 


M banning of the Communist Party in West Bengal and arfest 
of several communist leaders in Delhi, Bombay and Madras, 
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to the executive, large powers to the police, large powers to everybody, 
who can exercise them as they will. It is a dangerous thing, and I see these 
dangerous tendencies at work in India today, and I dislike them thoroughly. 
One has to balance between the two. One cannot allow the State to be in 
danger, and I want you to realize the fact, perhaps which you do not 
wholly realize sitting in this quiet city of Madras, that we are facing a grave 
danger to the State. Grave dangers, all manner of dangers, I am not afraid 
of those dangers. We shall face them and overcome them. But when there 
is danger to the State, then normal standards do not apply. The 
first primary duty of any government worth its name is to protect that State, 
is to protect the community at large, and the people at large, even though 
that protection means a certain limitation of liberty for some groups or 
individuals. You know that when there is a war, that war leads to a certain 
limitation of individual liberty, because war means that the State is in 
peril. The State is trying to defend itself, and the State defends itself by all 
manner of means. Now we are not at war, and we shall not, I hope, be at 
war. Nevertheless, we are facing a situation, political, economic, external, 
and internal, which creates, more or less, the same dangers, taken as 
a whole, as a war situation creates. Therefore, our outlook should be, in 
meeting this situation, a warlike outlook, to see that we win through and over- 
come all these dangers. When we have a war outlook of this kind, then 
everything else is secondary, and the person who puts forward a secondary 
matter before the primary has been concluded, is a person lacking 
in wisdom and giving importance to the lesser things of life, when 
the vital things are in danger. Therefore, we have to be careful. We cannot 
afford as Government to allow licence, which might endanger the State. 
We have to walk on this rather straight and narrow path in between the 
two, and I have no doubt that we often err and it is up to you, and it is right 
for you to point out the error of our ways, and it is right for us, who sit in 
the seats of authority, not to object to your criticism, but rather to welcome 
it, if it is made in a friendly, constructive, cooperative way. But, of course, 
if it is just destructive and meant not to get an3'thing but to create trouble, 
then the reception has to be different. 

So, comrades, I have placed these considerations before you, because 
I want you to think about this country of ours at the present moment. You 
know that the Congress has long been committed, not only to a People s 
Raj’ but to essentially, a worker and peasant dominance in that raj. Be- 
cause the workers and the peasants are dominant in this country and predo- 
minant, and obviously, any truly democratic government must reflect their 
will. What are we working for now? Are we working for real democratic 
governments or are we working for dictatorial societies, in which some 
group gains power and imposes its w'ill upon other groups? Obviously, our 
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ideal is a democratic society, a democratic form of structure of government 
and in that structure the workers and peasants of this country will have the 
fullest say. It may take a little time to be established fully, but even so, it 
will take less time than if we reduce this country to chaos and anarchy by 
trying to get something done sooner and failing to do so. It is an odd thing 
and a curious thing, how people, some people, who stand for very radical 
and revolutionary measures and change in society, like the Communists, 
sometimes go to bed, with people like the feudal authorities of Hyderabad. 
Now that is an extraordinary thing for you to consider. What is there in 
common between the Communists and the Razakar leader in Hyderabad ?“ 
There is nothing in common, except one thing — the desire in the present 
context to create trouble and chaos. There is nothing else in common. 
How are we to meet this kind of thing except to oppose it and combat it 
and down it? There is no other way, whether it is in Hyderabad or whether 
it is elsewhere. We have yearned for peace in this country so that we may 
go ahead and work and carry through the great schemes we have, the great 
schemes which will biing betterment to our people. We cannot improve 
their lot without going ahead with those schemes, great schemes, when we 
dam our rivers, construct huge reservoirs, hydro-electric works, irrigation 
canals, bring fresh land into cultivation, etc,, etc. Have you ever looked at 
the map of India ? Look at it again. Look at that magnificent chain of the 
Himalayan mountains from the north to the north-east. There is no other 
area in the world which is more powerful, which has more potential power 
locked up in it, than that Himalayan chain — all that power to be tapped by 
human resources for the public good. We want to do that, we are going 
to do that, we have begun doing that, those enormous power resources of 
India, not only in the Himalayas but elsewhere, the enormous human re- 
sources of India. We have everything in India, except what we lack for the 
present, the proper coordination of that power with the human resources, 
the cooperative spirit, and the spirit of discipline, so that all of us together, 
may serve the nation and serve the people. If we do so together, then, very 
rapi ly we build up this great nation and building up the great nation does 
not mean building up people at the top, but building up people from the 
bottom upwards, raising their level. This province of Madras is very poor. 
It shocks me to go in the rural areas and to see the people there. We have to 
raise their level, and we are going to do it. But we will waste our time, if 
instead of setting about that work, we simply fight and struggle and quanel 
among ourselves and, above all, if we spend our time and energy in waste-, 


In April 194S the Communist Party had issued a pamphlet denouncing the negotiations 

Salist^ntl^Mh''"! Government was 

1 ? crush the people’s movement. Though the 

haTTor T tae resistance to the Razakars, both parties, 

had, for a time, come together in opposing the Union Government 
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ful Strife, as some of our misguided friends are doing today. So I beg of 
you, you, who are workers, whether you are in the field or factory or rail- 
ways or elsewhere, to give thought to the present state of the world and of 
India. The present state of the world too is in a pretty bad state. They talk 
of wars etc., and if war comes, it will be a terrible disaster all over the world. 
No man knows what the end of that will be. In India, are we thus struggling 
hard to get out of that mire in which we sank last year, and early this 
year ? Most of you have only read about the troubles we had in Punjab and 
round about, but we saw them with our own eyes and we felt terribly asham- 
ed. And now, the first thing before us therefore is to get this country, 
this free India going, to get it properly stabilized, to increase its production 
and do all this with one common aim in view, that is, the raising of the 
standards of the mass of the people and making them freer and better, to put 
an end to poverty and unemployment and the like. 

Now you cannot do this, you cannot undertake any work, either those 
great Himalayan schemes that I mentioned, and there are many great sch- 
emes here in your province of Madras, also of the same kind, we just can- 
not get going if all our time and energy are spent in mutual conflict and in 
meeting anti-social forces. We have to combat these anti-social forces and 
I call upon you, comrades, to join together in combating them. Fight and 
fight if anything wrong is done against you by your employer or by any- 
body, you have every right to challenge that and with your embattled strength 
as a union you can face that peacefully and cooperatively, and I shall 
wish you all success in any such struggle that you may have to face. But if 
you go the wrong way, then public sympathy will go against you. You 
will put up the great majority of the nation against you, and you will not 
get what you want. So, I hope, you will think over what I have said, and 
thinking over it you will realise that the primary need of the day is to work 
for peace and order in this country, for a strong trade union movement, a 
strong peaceful trade union movement, which betters your lot, which fights 
for you when your rights are challenged, which protects you in any way 
when you are victimised, but which, at the same time, thinks always of the 
nation first and of the individual’s or the group’s interest, as second. Jai 
Hind. 
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4. To B.C. Roy^ 


New Delhi 
The 2nd August 1948 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have your letter of the 26th July. 

Your analysis of the labour and industrial situation hardly appears to 
go deep enough. It is perfectly true that many of the labour demands are 
excessive and out of keeping with present conditions, but there is no doubt 
that labour is thoroughly dissatisfied and in many cases it has been hard 
hit by the rise in prices. The real cause of this dissatisfaction is perhaps 
more psychological than actual. There can be no doubt that our industrial 
magnates and merchants have exploited the situation to their great advan- 
tage and made large sums of money. Consider the racket in the textile world 
where prices have shot up and many crores have been rapidly made by the 
mills and the middlemen. There is a strong feeling among labour that burdens 
are not equally borne and you are not going to put an end to this by legis- 
lation and repressive action. 

As for loose talk of responsible Ministers, this is to be deprecated, but I 
think it is too much to say that our whole industrial situation is affected by 
one or two odd speeches. Our industrialists are not so thin-skinned as all 
that. In a democratic country we cannot prevent the expression of opinion. 

As a matter of fact the causes of our malaise are much deeper. At the 
present moment our monied people are in a sense on strike and, trying to 
bring pressure on Government that way. This, of course, may result in 
something which is neither liked by them nor by Government. But there it 
is. Anyway, we are giving full attention to this matter. 

About Belvedere I would beg of you to give up the idea of making it 
your record department. We have large ideas about this; it is not merely 
a place where books are stocked up but a place of research and study. The 
whole idea would have to be given up if it became also a Government office 
but if you want a part of it just for storing purposes for the present, this 
might be agreed to. As regards building quarters there for officers, our 
Cabinet considered the matter and disliked the proposal greatly. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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5, The Right to Work^ 


Oile of the main duties of a modern state is to see that all its people have 
work and none is idle. To achieve freedom from want is a large problem 
but one which must be tackled with energy and steadiness. In our own 
country the problem of unemployment has been aggravated by the neces- 
sity to provide for a large number of refugees, who have had to take shel- 
ter within our borders. The National Employment Servdee, started by the 
Ministry of Labour, is a step, however small, in the direction of solving 
this problem. Its third anniversary gives its orgaiusers an opportunity to 
take stock of the work and to reinforce their efforts in finding employment 
for the unemployed. I wish the organisation ever-increasing usefulness in 
the service of the country. 

1. Message sent to the Director-General of Resettlement and Employment, New Delhi, 
8 August 1948 and published in National Herald, 9 August 1948. 


6. To Gulzarllal Nanda* 


New Delhi 
August 9, 1948 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

Your letter of the 7th August together with a copy of the draft ordinance.® 
I have glanced rather hurriedly through this draft and I am sending it to 
Jagjivan Ram for him to examine it a little more carefully. I can well under- 
stand the difficulties you have to face against the anti-social activities of 
some people. You know the situation best in Bombay and it is difficult to 
advise from a distance. 

But I must say that I am very much alarmed at the way wc are going 
forward step by step both in legislation and in executive action, towards 
suppressing certain rights which people are supposed to possess. We have 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946 was amended in October 1948 to 
remove the provisions that sympathetic strikes could be undertaken \\nthout attracting 
penalties. Another amendment was that trade unions coming up for registration for 
the first time under the Act would have to show that they had not “instigated or aided ’ 
any illegal strike in the preceding six months. 
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got a very bad name at present in other countries and I am continually 
getting letters from England, America, France from old friends of ours 
expressing their surprise and dismay at the way we are functioning. Trade 
unions in other countries who have consistently supported us write to me 
on these lines. You know how strong the feeling is among the trade unions 
at any governmental action which reduces their freedom of action. 

I fear that we will enlarge the circle of our critics and at the same time 
not put an end to the mischief because the mischief ultimately has deeper 
causes. 

My general impression of your draft ordinance is that it is strong and 
far-reaching. There are some general clauses in it which give full power to 
the Government. However, I do not wish to criticise this ordinance in detail. 
I only wish to tell you that our stock is going down with considerable rap- 
idity and that is a bad thing for any country or government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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PUnsiniNCi OVIIR a meeting of poard of scientific and industrial 
RESEARCH. NEW DELHI, 16 AUGUST 1948 
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i. to N.V. Gadgii^ / 

New Delhi 
r 3 July 1948 

My dear Gadgil, 1-- 

I think I have written to you previously about the Bhakra Dam scherne. 
I have spoken about it to Khosla.^ This is one of our major schemes and it 
is particularly connected with rehabilitation in East Punjab,- It is important 
that this scheme should be pushed through with all available speed. 

The matter came up before the Cabinet on one occasion and two points 
were stressed : 

(i) That in view of the fact that the Central Government were financing 
the scheme,® we cannot leave it to the East Punjab Government 
with its slender resources in men and personnel to deal with it as it 
likes. The Central Government must be the final arbiter. 

(ii) That it was desirable to give a contract for this to a big American 
firm.^ 

The Cabinet has been anxious for some time past to expedite our river 
valley schemes by giving some of these big contracts to firms abroad. This 
would undoubtedly speed up things because the firm would be in a better 
position to get machinery, etc,, from abroad. Also their work here would 
set a standard for other works undertaken by our own engineers. It was for 
this reason that the Cabinet on two or three occasions emphasised this as- 
pect and I even took the trouble to get representatives of American firms to 
visit India through the courtesy of the American Ambassador. The point 
is that while we may consult foreign experts in regard to any scheme, it 
is desirable to hand over the entire scheme from beginning to end to 
some reputable firm so that they might have the full responsibility for it. 
An American firm would obviously be indicated. I think it is worth consi- 
dering whether a Czechoslovakian firm could also be given such a contract 
for any other scheme. It is desirable to spread out our work as much as 
possible and to introduce a spirit of competition. 

Some of our engineers seem averse to this handing over of an entire 
scheme to a foreign firm. I do not see why that should be so because there 
is enough and more than enough work for them elsewhere. Anjnvay the 
Cabinet decision holds and should be given effect to. 

1. File No. 17(59)/48-PMS. 

2. A.N. Khosla, aiairmab, Central Water Power Irrigation and NaWgation Commission. 

3. After the partition of the Punjab, the execution of Bhakra Project was beyond 
the resources of the East Punjab Government and the Central Government had to 
provide all the funds. . '■ 

4. The work of designing the dam was finally entrusted to an American firm of consulting 
engineers headed by J.L. Savage, an authority on high dams. 
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The Bhakra scheme in East Punjab is especially indicated for this kind 
of arrangement with a foreign firm. It is a big scheme and an urgent one 
even more urgent than thc.others. Thus far it has been carried on in a spas- 
modic way and what surprises me is that the Centre has little to do with it 
although we supply the entire finances. This is entirely unsatisfactory and 
I think we should make it clear that we cannot finance a scheme unless we 
have an effective voice in it. The East Punjab Government has to shoulder 
tremendous burdens and in the nature of things they cannot function as 
effectively as the Centre can. 

I have repeatedly laid stress on this, but nothing much seems to come 
out of it except delay. I saw a report of a conference about the Bhakra 
scheme some time ago.'^ In this it was stated that we would consider the 
question of a foreign firm dealing with this matter in future. This business 
of postponing decisions is not at all helpful and we must come to final deci- 


Jn The Ftatesnmn of today, page 10, there is an East Punjab newsletter 
rom Simla which criticises severely the slowness of the work for the Bhakra 

T ff f to be fully 

wTh the FasTr immediately 

with the East Punjab Government and rapid decisions arrived at. 

Some months ago while the Assembly was sitting I asked Khosla and 

.h. Will not .e pteoi. .ut i. .iU tfjrCTn 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5 . 


6 . 


7 . 


The conference held on 25 Mav 1948 rnnia .4 -j 

and Patiala in the scheme because the P • k decide , on the inclusion of Bikanei 
to commit his GoSnmLt representative said he had no authority 

The. Statesman of 2 July 1948 stated tint • 

barrage had to be executed in six years but nm” P^°Jabts of Bhakra dam and Nangal 
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tunc, the blocking of several crorcs would m.i o oompleled in 
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2. To C.M. Trivedi^ 

New Delhi 
3 July 1948 

.My dear Trivedi, 

, Thank you for your long letter dated June 29, which has given me a great 
deal of information about your province. I shall only deal here with one 
or two matters about which you have written. 

I shall gladly have your views either when v/e meet or if you like in 
writing about the way that we should approach the Sikh problem in East 
Punjab. It is obvious how important it is to settle this satisfactorily. I 
must say that the Sikhs as a whole have not helped towards this solution 
-by adopting aggressive tactics which are resented. 

About the Nangal and Bhakra Dam schemes I have today written to 
our Minister for Works, Mines and Power, and I am enclosing a copy of 
this letter. I do not think this scheme can be handled satisfactorily by the 
East Punjab Government by itself. Indeed I am rather doubtful if the Cen- 
tral Government by itself can handle it properly or with speed. This is essen- 
tially the kind of work that should be entrusted to an expert foreign firm.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. , . , ^ , 

2. Trivedi sent to Nehru a copy of his letter to Gadgil on 7 July and reminded him of 
the meeting on 28 October 1947 which decided to entrust the Bhakra Nangal 
scheme to East Punjab Government and appoint a reviewing board. He also wrote 
that East Punjab Government had agreed to send a small mission to the U.S. for 
special equipment and to employ foreign experts as recommended by Dr. Savage an 
setting up of a sub-committee of East Punjab cabinet to consider all matters 
relating to hydro-electrical schemes in the province. 


3. To N.V. Gadgil^ 

New Delhi 
5 July 1948 

My dear Gadgil, ^ , , , i - 

Your letter of the 24th June about the construction of a first-class hotel m 

New Dclhi.- 


. 1. File No. 28(19)/56-PMS. . , , ^ 

2. Gadgil wrote that he had selected a site near Safdarjung -jj-nl ron 

tion of a hotel, but some firms felt it should be near Connau^t Place. Eudding con- 
tractors, as also Sir Homi Modi of the Tata group, doubled the commc.ri.!..I R..sibJ. . 
of the proposition in the absence of amenities including the rcr-mj, c .aacr. 
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I think that we should concentrate on one really big first-class hotel and 
not two. The hotel must be thoroughly up-to-date and therefore great care 
has to be taken as to who should be entrusted with the construction of the 
building. The Imperial Hotel in New Delhi is a significant example of mus- 
tiness, disrepair and a generally woe-begone appearance. I suppose because 
there is no competition and the proprietors can make money easily, they 
are not interested in improving it. It has become essential, therefore, for a 
new modern hotel to be built. 

I think it would be undesirable to pull down any government bungalow 
in order to build a hotel,® I do not see at all why a hotel should be situated 
near Connaught Place. In fact if I were to build a hotel I would not use 
that site at all as that would be a congested site and a great big hotel wanb 
space and some grounds to move about in. Big hotels have a life of their 
own and they are often situated a little apart from the centre of the city. 
There is plenty of land still in New Delhi which can be utilised for this 
purpose. 

As for an undertaking about prohibition obviously we can give no 
undertaking; even if there is prohibition, there may be some relaxation in 
case of visitors from abroad. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. 


Gadgil had said that if a site on Parliament Street had to be chosen two 
bungalows would have to be pulled down. 


Government 


4. To N.V. GadgiP 


My dear Gadgil, . SMylM* 

fea of your Ministry to the 

iS to t f” oonstmetion and sLtity of 

large binSlo^s oonstniaion was proceeding, sich as cinemas, 

nXSr^e;tM®?^-T’ '''' “fortunate contrast is naturally 
hS to “1 eSihi ; in this matter to prd- 

a perS:d s"; two or te^rsTr"""^ 

tionihdiiVSg-^s&OTap^ottStSS 

1. File No..45(7)/48-PMS.., ' 
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figure, unless special permission is obtained from Government, which 
normally would be the provincial government. To define luxury construc- 
tion is difficult, but if a figure is put as the outside cost of construction, then 
it would be easy to enforce the rule. This might reduce black-marketing 
also in these materials. If the structure is obviously costly and more than 
the suggested maximum, this would prima facie be evidence of violation 
of the rule and would make the owner as well as the contractor liable to 
certain prescribed penalties. 

Such a rule would make available additional materials for more impor- 
tant constructional works of use to the public. Also it will undoubtedly 
have a far-reaching psychological effect on our people as they will see that 
we are trying our best to help them. Indirectly the prices may be affected 
too and brought down. This gesture of Government would do some good 
directly and do more good indirectly and psychologically. 

I know that this matter is really a provincial matter and the Central 
Government cannot do much in regard to it except in certain small areas. 
Nevertheless, I suggest it to you for consideration. You can apply the 
rules in the centrally-administered areas and address provincial govern- 
ments on the subject. If you like, the matter can be considered in the 
Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To C.M. Trivedi^ 


New Delhi 
12 July ,1948 

My dear Trivedi, 

You wrote to me some time ago about the Bhakra Dam Project and told 
me of how matters stood and of the intention of the East Punjab Govern- 
ment to send some engineers to the United States. Recently a conference 
was held here about this Bhakra Dam Project. From the proceedings of 
that conference it appeared that many things were hung up because the 
East Punjab Government could not make up its mind. This is a verj' un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

The first point to be decided is as to whether this whole scheme should 
not be entrusted to a competent American firm or institution. The Govern- 
ment of India arc clearly of opinion that some of our major projects should 

L File No. 17(59)/148-PMS. 
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be handed over to foreign firms. This will speed up work, facilitate the 
import of machinery, and set an example to the other works of a like nature 
that we might be undertaking. I am afraid our methods of work are much 
too slow and sometimes inefficient. We have enormous undertakings on 
our hands and there is little chance of our making progress with them with 
our existing resources in men and material. For this reason the Government 
of India were definitely of opinion that wc should take not only the advice 
of foreign experts but their full help in regard to some of our schemes. It 
is not much good taking advice here and there because that gives no respon- 
sibility to the other party. It is far better to make them fully responsible 
and then call them to account if they fail in anything. We had not sugges- 
ted the names of particular projects which might be entrusted to foreign 
firms but pritna facie Bhakra Dam Project might be one of them as no doubt 
it is one of the major schemes involving the construction of a very high dam. 

If it is decided to give a contract for this work, with such conditions as 
we may impose, to a foreign firm, then the whole question of sending a de- 
putation of engineers to America has to be reviewed and fitted in to the new 
project. I might mention that we are dealing with Czechoslovakian experts 
also, and they are very good in this kind of work. We do not propose to 
entrust our major schemes to one foreign country only but to introduce an 
element of competition. In every such contract v/e shall insist on our people 
being employed and trained and on a time limit. 

The second important point that arises is the part that the Government 
of India is going to play in the Bhakra scheme. I think it should be clearly 
understood that the Government of India cannot finance these huge sche- 
mes without a full say in the matter of their planning, execution, etc. 
Wherever we are financing these schemes we have this say and indeed some 
of them are completely in our charge, for instance, Hirakud and Mahanadi 
schemes. The Damodar Valley Project has been put under a statutory 
authority appointed by the Government of India. It is, I thmk, not right- 
for any provincial government to assume full charge of a major scheme like 
this, more specially when the Government of India is financing it completely. 

The third point to be remembered is that in the planning of the Bhakra 
Dam Project, Bikaner cannot be left out. About this the East Punjab Go- 
vernment has taken up, I think, an unreasonable attitude.^ The Govern- 
ment of India take a broader view and it would be highly improper for 

Bikaner not to be supplied with water from this scheme for any reason 
whatever. 

Yours sincerely, • 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2 . 


Gopichand Bhargava wote to Nehru on 8 July that as long as waters were needed i: 

adjoining States, diverting them to Bikanc 

would not be in their interest. 
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To N,V. Gadgil^ 

New Delhi 
18 July 1948 

' dear Gadgil, 

ank you for your letter of the 16th July about the Bhakra Dam Project 
1 like matters 

I have also received progress reports about the Mahanadi and other 
yects. 

When I asked for these progress reports to be sent, I did not intend that 
ig reports should be sent every month. This would take up too much 
le and is not worthwhile. What I suggested was first of all that some 
id of a rough estimate of the time-table of various projects should be 
ide, showing what is expected to be done every six months during the 
xt three years or so. Naturally such an estimate would have to be 
ried from time to time. But it would give us some standards of measure- 
snt of the work that was being done and of our keeping up to the tirae- 
ble. It is impossible to judge otherwise. 

Secondly, I wanted brief fortnightly reports which would show how 
r we v/ere keeping up to the time-table. I agree with you that real reports 
lOuld come quarterly. But it does seem to me essential that the closest 
atch should be kept on the work that is being done. For this purpose 
rinted forms can be made which can easily be filled in every month or 
ftencr to indicate progress made. The filling in of this form, if the facts are 
vailable, should not take more than half an hour. 

In England today every productive enterprise reports the day s produc- 
on to the Government department concerned with the result that the 
linister for Economic Affairs can give the total production figures for the 
ay before and thus check the work. In most businesses daily reports are 
3 nt to headquarters. This may be too much. But I do think that brief 
requent reports are necessary for your own ministry of the work that has 

leen done. , 

Yours sincerely, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


File No. 17(59)/48-PMS. i , -n-.™ oc 

Gadgil doubted East Punjab Government’s willingness to treat the Bhakra p. 
a regional project. He said that a conference at cngineer-ic\ e \sas . 

on 6 Julv, to be followed by a ministerial conference in August, e was co. , * 
legislation for development of inter-state rivers for solving 
that final decisions on Bhakra would be afTce'ed by (1) scttlemon wi i ; 

(2) inauguration of Phulkian union, and (3) discussions at next ntcr omi i 
fcrcncc (canal water dispute) on 21 July. 
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7. Scientific Research^ 


I see here in this gathering many eminen t men of science and politicians as 
well as a very large number of people who are neither, and do not under- 
stand much of science or politics. What is then the connection between this 
vast concourse that has gathered on this occasion and science? Why has 
this vast gathering gathered here, though they may not understand much, 
about the particular significance of this occasion? Of course, many of 
them are here out of curiosity to see what is happening. But the vast majo- 
rity are here because there is a hunger and a thirst in them impelling them, 
some vague and longing hope, that some of us here may be able to fulfil 
their hearts yearnings and their great needs. Whether the building and the 
institute^ that will arise here wUl help to better their lot and better the lot of 
the people round about here and in India is the question we have to 
consider. 

I have come here to associate myself with the beginning of this under- 
taking because I believe that by such undertakings and by yoking science 
to public good we can advance the lot of the people of India enormously. 
We get thereby many opportunities to solye the problems of the people. I 
am, therefore, glad to see such large munbers of the common people 
associating themselves in such ceremonies. 

I am told that people living round about here have not even sufficient 
water to drink. They also lack most of the other good things of life. Now, 
u ^ ° responsible for the running of Government — whether 

1!' of Madras or the Central Government-to see that 

om objective must be to provide them the essentials of life. Once that is 

sai^ ’ providing other things that areneces- 

esse!!Z wsv' T approaching the problem. But the basic 

the meL?of H ‘1“' ' foundation for increasing 

«« Mr Ulltaiately. our Go 

onMandarf H r“ I Provincial or the Central, will be judged by this 
one standard How far have they advanced the good of the peoole how far 

11 = common man, not by way of constructingfine buildings and fine stmc - 
ROTcMraUutt’Sa'ikudf IsTr'loalf’’”' ceremony of the Electro-Chemical 

2. -me ElcarcSSrSarch Sore 

sponsored by the C S I R it wpc , ♦ j * India s national laboratories 

the production of -crease 

raw materials as well as fundamental research. mdustnes based on Indian 
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tures in a few cities, but by improving the village and providing them with 
the normal amenities of life ? That will be the real test. 

We have to see how we can apply science to this end. What is science? 
Science is the method of using various kinds of power to better human lot. 
A great deal has been done by science to better man’s lot; but, at the 
same time much has also been done to his destruction and misery. But we 
shall take the good from science and from the building that will go up here 
and all that they can do and all that the power of science can do for 
bettering the lot of humanity. People talk of pure science and applied 
science. To me they are about the same. I think that no science or other 
activities, for that matter, can be worth anything unless they are carried on 
and worked in terms of the larger humanity. Therefore, whether it is pure 
science or applied science, it must raise humanity, human good, human 
standards and help our fellow men. That will be the objective and the 
activity which will be desirable. 

The combination of pure science and application of science to public 
good is something which has an integral connection with the life of the 
people round about here in South India. I congratulate Dr, Alagappa 
Chettiar^ on this scheme and his generosity.'* But, now, the scheme is some- 
thing more than Dr. Alagappa Chettiar’s. It has been taken up by the 
nation and it has become a national institution. Therefore, it will belong 
to the nation and not to any particular individual. Jt is up to you to con- 
sider it as yours and help it in every way. 

Round about this institution, I understand, other institutions will grow. 
The building construction, I am told, will take place very soon and the work 
will start as rapidly as possible. This centre may thus be converted into one 
of the most productive areas of the country in doing good to the 
people. Electricity is a great power. You will be carrying on 
research in this connection, and the usefulness of the work will spread itself 
out, so that not only the institute but all the other things that flow from 
it can go to better the condition of the people in villages and towns, and to 
establish industries and provide employment and the like. 

What is the objective we seek? It is to put an end to poverty, to put an 


3. 

4. 


Alagappa Chettiar (1909-1957); barrister and industrialist; Director, 

Alagappa Textiles, Cochin; Director, Aavon Spinning and Weaving Mills. Qinnanore 


and Asok Textiles Ltd., Alwaye. 
Alagappa Chettiar had donated 300 acres 
establishment of the Institute. 


of land and Rs. 15 lakhs towards the 
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end to all waste of human power and talent, so that everyone' may be able 
to work and produce and have the amenities of life and advance to the best 
of his capacity, so that every person whatever caste, community or religion 
he may belong to, may have equal opportunity and scope to be the archi- 
tect of his own progress. 

We are children of a great and mighty country. Our country has attained 
freedom. We have now to concentrate- on making her great in other ways 
also. True greatness lies not in the power of arms but by having prosperous, 
contented and productive people. We therefore have to build up the great- 
ness of the people, for the greatness of India, so that she may become the 
soul and symbol of a great and productive human activity. 


8. On Housing and Health^ 


The Government of India have decided to institute a separate housing 
department under the Ministry of Health to tackle the difficult problem of 
housmg which has been made much worse on account of the influx of a 
large number of refugees. 

The Gover^ent are shortly starting a factory for building pre-fabrica- 
ted houses.- This will only be one of the ways of tackling the difficult situa- 
tion. Pre-fabrication will eliminate the need of steel and to a large extent 
also of cement which are in short supply. The cost of a pre-fabricated 
enement consisting of two small rooms, a kitchen, bath room, small veran- 
h and courtyard will be in the neighbourhood of Rs, 2,500/-. These 
ouses will be cool and durable. I advise provinces and States to start 
similar housing departments. 

"'Xi-ition. A large portion of the 
Sit ZilH n - ""‘tistaent, and without 
fo merSrh ‘“.W ill-health and disease. Arrangements 

of first priority as they are the citizens of the future. Recoirtly I visited an 

institution m Madras ealled Asoka Vihar, which provided free medical 

2. Hindustan Housing Factory, now known as Hindustan Pre-Fabs. Ltd. 
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aid and attendance for children and their families for just one anna a month 
per child. This experiment seems to me to be admirable. 

i deplore the absence of vital statistics in this country specially in the 
field of health. The collection of statistics has become an extremely technical 
affair and only people with expert training in the line can perform the job 
satisfactorily. The Statistical Institute near Calcutta^ under Professor Maha- 
lanobis is doing excellent work which proves that we have excellent human 
material if only we could organise it. 

I congratulate the members of- the Indian delegation^ and especially 
its leader, the Health Minister, which recently attended the World Health 
Assembly in Geneva. I am glad that India has secured a place on the Exe- 
cutive Board of the organisation and it has been decided to establish the 
headquarters of the Regional Bureau for South East Asia in India. This is 
no small responsibility but India will stoutly shoulder it. 

Most countries now are thinking in terms of socialising their health 
services, and India will also have to think this out from the point of view of 
giving relief to the masses. 

3. The Indian Statistical Institute was inaugurated on 17 December 1931 and formally 
registered on 28 April 1932 as a non-profit making scientific society. 

4. The Indian Delegation included Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar and C. Mani. Alternate members were Dhiren Mitra and C.L. Pasricha. 


9. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
9 August 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I am sending to Dickie Mountbatten." 

I forget if I wrote to you to convey my appreciation to Attlee about his 
speech in the Commons.^ That speech has been appreciated greatly in India 
and I think it has done a lot of good. Rajaji wrote to Attlee about it. I felt 
that my writing also perhaps might be somewhat overdoing it. But if you 
have an opportunity, you may mention it to him that not only I but my 
colleagues and others in India liked that speech very much. 

1. V.K, Krishna Mcnon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. Sec ante, pp. 284-286. 

3. Sec ante, p. 202, fn. 3. 
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I understand from Amrit Kaur that there has been some bypassing of 
the High Commissioner in regard to the housing factory that we intend put- 
ting up. I do not quite know what has happened. I think I wrote to you 
about it and we asked Shanmukham Chetty to look into this matter because 
if he went into it personally and approved of it, our Finance Ministry here 
will give no trouble and will pass it easily. That is what happened and we 
are quite ready to proceed with the schenie. I expected the matter to be re- 
ferred to you there, but perhaps this was not done. 

The new Department of Housing that we are creating has been put 
under the Ministry of Health. We have now to sign the contract for this 
housing factory with the British firm'* and I think Amrit Kaur is writing 
to you to get this contract signed in London. 

If there is any proper report of the speeches delivered at the dinner held 
in your honour at the Dorchester, could you send it to me? 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

4. The Government of India signed a 12-ycar contract with a British firm on 18 August 
1948 for establishing a factory in India to erect five thousand pre-fabricated houses a 
year. However, the Hindustan Housing Factory was set up in Delhi only in 1950. 


10. A Central Statistical Organisation' 


A number of ministries have statistical departments and some of these 
have done good work. Nevertheless our statistical organisation at the cen- 
tre or elsewhere is very backward and we seldom have any sufficient data 
to judge of a particular situation. We talk of policies, and this is important, 
but equally important are the facts and data on which policies have to be 
based. Also, unless there is accurate checking up of any step taken, it is not 
possible to judge of its success or otherwise. 

2. For some years past we have had a Grow More Food campaign and 
very large sums of money have been spent upon it. It is difficult, however, 
to know what success has attended this campaign. We have no data. Any 
such important activity of Government should have been judged from time 

1. 'Note to all Ministries, 20 August 1948. Fite No. 17(56)/56-PMS, 
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to time by various sample surveys and collection of data. This applies 
to other activities also. The result is that we function largely in the dark, 
which is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. Faults cannot be remedied and 
arguments are carried on without any basis of admitted facts. 

3. In most other countries, and notably in the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.K. the organisation for the collection of statistics has grown rapidly and 
become an essential foundation for the consideration of most problems. It 
plays a vital part in the nation’s life. It is a mirror in which you can trace 
the temperature of the nation’s economic and other life. 

4. There has long been a proposal for some kind of a central statistical 
organisation here. The Advisory Planning Board recommended this last 
year. We have at present near Calcutta a very fine statistical organisation 
functioning under Professor Mahalanobis. This works on a relatively 
small scale, but has developed a world reputation. Government have re- 
cently accepted a scheme to help this organisation." 

5. But this Calcutta organisation dees not take the place of a central sta- 
tistical organisation. We have therefore to think again and organise some 
kind of a central statistical organisation.® It will be for the Cabinet to decide 
what this should be, and I should not like to prejudge that decision in any 
way. I imagine, however, that it will be desirable for each ministry, or such 
as require it to continue to have its own statistical department. The cen- 
tral organisation’s chief function should be to coordinate these activities 
in the different departments, to prevent overlapping, to advise and to check. 
This is merely a suggestion. 

6. The matter will be considered by the Cabinet in the near future. But 
before that is done, it is desirable for us to know what the present position 
is and what kind of statistics and data are being collected by various minis- 
tries. I shall be grateful, therefore, if each ministry will send me a note on 
this subject stating the type of work in the collection of various kinds of data 
and statistics that is being done there, how is this classified, and how used. 
In fact the fullest information on the subject should be collected. 

7. While a note on this subject will be helpful, I propose, in order to expe- 
dite this wrok, to send a competent person to each ministiy' to discuss this 
matter with the appropriate officers there and bring a note of the ministry. 
I shall send such a person in about a week’s time. I shall be grateful if mean' 
while these facts are collected and a note is prepared. 


2. The Union Ministry of Education \vas contemplating a scheme for the conversion of 
the Indian Statistical Ihsiitufc of Calcutta into a Central Institute of Statistics. _ 

3. .In 1949 P.C. Mahalanobis was appointed Honorary Statistical Adwscr to the wbiMi 
and a Central Statistical Unit was set up in the Cabinet Secretariat which CNtijOpco 
into the Centra] Statistical Organisation in 1951. 
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.11. To Harold Hotelling^ 

New Delhi 
23rd August 1948 

Dear Mr. Hotelling," 

I am grateful to you and your wife for your letter of good wishes. 

I remember well the discussions we had at my home when you spent a 
night with us. I hope that we shall be able to do something in developing 
national planning and for that purpose it is essential that we should take 
the help of mathematical economics and statistics. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 17(45)/56-PMS. 

2 . Harold Hotelling (1895-1973); a leading statistician and economist in the U.S. 


12. The Indian Statistical Institute' 


This matter has been thoroughly gone into during the past two years and it 
has already been finalised and sanction for this grant made." The points 
raised by H.M. Works, Mines and Power were considered and suitable 
changes made.® The Government can hardly consider this profitably at this 
stage when action has followed this sanction. 

When, however, this question of having a Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion for Government is taken up, which I hope will be soon, this can be 
•considered in that connection. 

The Indian Statistical Institute has done good work and has a very high 
■reputation internationally. 

• 1 . Note to Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 24 August 1948. Cabinet Secretariat 
Papers. 

2. The Institute, located at Calcutta, had been receiving regular annual grants from 
the Central Government since 1935. The Institute was granted Rs. 5 lakhs 
per year for three years commencing from 1948-49, subject to the condition that it 
agreed to make certain changes in its constitution and provide for Government rep- 
resentation in it. 

3. N.V. Gadgil said that in 1 946 persons in charge of the Institute and Ihciian Statistical 

Society had refused to give any detailed account of how the grants were spent and 
claimed that the Central Government had no right, after making a ^ant, to demand 
any explanation. ' ' ' 
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13. To Akbar Hydari^ 

New Delhi 
September 23, 1 948 

My dear Hydari, 

Your letter of the 20th September about the grant for a five-year develop- 
ment scheme of the North-East Frontiei Agency." I am sorry to learn of the 
delays that have taken place, I am looking into this matter immediately, 

I would hate to stop the working out of any development plan for these fron- 
tier areas which had been neglected by us for so long. 

Normally speaking, we are not touching five-year plans and the like. 
What we are concerned at the most is the next year or 18 months. We 
should like to economise as much as possible during this period. I do not 
know what part of the original sum is required during this period. It would 
help if you could kindly indicate your requirements in some order of prio- 
rity for this five-year planning, more specially what you wish to do in the 
next year or so. 

-Meanwhile, we are going to take this up with the Finance Ministry, or 
rather with the Priorities Committee that has been established. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Work began in 1947 on a five-year development plan for North East Frontier area 
for building roads, schools and hospitals. 

14. Development of the North-East^ 

I attach a letter from Sir Akbar Hydari. Could you please enquire into 
this matter immediately as to why these delays have taken place and what the 
position is now. I think we must pay special attention to these neglected 
Frontier areas of the North-East. Apart from the normal reasons applied 
to development in any part of India, there are political reasons of impor- 
tance. The more we develop and settle these areas, the more peaceful they 
become. As it is, they often give trouble and when trouble comes it costs us 
a great deal of money and the Finance Ministry has no choice then but to 
pass that expenditure. It is far better to ensure against that trouble by much 
smaller expenditure, which is really an investment both for peace and pro- 
gress of the area, 

Kindi}', therefore, have this matter immediately looked into and ta 'cn 
up wth the Finance Ministr}'. The important thing is what sum is require 
during this year or the next. Probably the Priorities Committee will con- 
sider this. I should like our Ministry to advocate the cause of these fron- 
tier areas, more specially from the political point of view. It is no go con 
sidcring these areas just as if they w'ere any other part of India. 

1. Note to the Foreign Secretary, 23 Septernber 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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1. To Gopi'chand Bhargava^ 

New Delhi 
23 July 1948 

My dear Gopichandji. 

Will you please let nie know what steps are being taken in regard to your 
new capital.^ You will appreciate that this is a very urgent matter from 
many points of view. If you go ahead with it fast not only do you begin to 
provide for many of your refugees but what is more you produce a healthy 
atmosphere of construction. Many of your local troubles will disappear if 
people are engaged in constructive activities. I am anxious therefore that 
this matter should be dealt with with extreme speed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 7(27)/47-PMS. 

2. Chandigarh was formally inaugurated as capital of Punjab by Rajendra Prasad on 
7 October 1953, 


2. To Qopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
9th August 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 5th August about the new capital. 

Yoii will remember that I suggested to you some time ago that you might 
consult Dr. Koenigsberger, the town planner of the Mysore Government. 
I think it would be worthwhile for you to do so. The average engineer, 
however good he may be, and even the average architect, has no specia 
qualifications for town planning which is a very specialised job. Thero arc 
very few town planners in India. Koenigsberger is one of them. The whole 
conception of a town planner is different from that of the average engineer 
or architect. 

The main point in building a city should be to keep the socia 
always in view. This is usually completely forgotten, and people think m 
putting up a number of imposing official buildings. 


1 . 

2 . 


I!c No. 7(27)/47-PMS. , . . 

hargava had suggested recruitment of architects and planncre or ? ^ ‘ 

f Punjab by selection in place of international competition. c initia sc * “ 
repared by an American architect, Albert Mayer, and embodie an, itcctura ’ 
if the Polish architect, Nowicki. In 1951, the master plan was ta .cn over an 
y Lc Ckjrbusicr in collaboration with Jeanncrct, .Maxwell Fry and Jane Drf.v. 
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I saw the plan of the new capital for Orissa and I was very much impres* 
scd by it. This was built entirely round the social life of the city keeping in 
view schools, markets etc. as well as official buildings. This plan was made 
by Koenigsberger.® 

Another point to be borne in mind is that as far as possible the material 
to be used for construction should be locally available.* 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. The plan based on the principle of neighbourhood units sought to blend the advantages 
of urban and rural life. 

4. Bhargava had said that the chief engineer was exploring ways and means to develop 
the necessary potential for construction. 


3. To Albert Mayer^ 


My dear Mayer, 


. New Delhi 
The 24th September 1948 


I am sorry for the great delay in dealing with your letter of August 10th. 

I am glad that you were pleased with the work you had done. in regard 
to a master plan for Greater Bombay." I would gladly draw the attention of 
other provinces .an^ cities to his plan. Could you send me a brief note 
which I could circulate to various provincial governments ? 

As for a qualified Indian accompanying the aerial survey party I sup- 
pose it would be up to the Bombay Government or the Corporation to 
take some steps in this matter. I think it would be a good thing if a man was 
sent You have already written to N.C. Ghosh," the Director General of 
ivil Aviation. Perhaps in his reply he has told you what steps are feasible. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Collection. 

ihe"’B?mbav '""s approved by 

was 147 5 smnre r ^ August 1948. The total area to be covered 

Nibarll cS-. f fo ‘''f Bombay city. 

Manager ET RaiKrav°iqd^ 4 i^M^’ Railway in 1913; General 
Board 1M6 4? Si ^ ’ Member and later Chairman of Air Traffic Licensing 

Founder President. 

Home (TransDorrt Denartm..nf r- ’ ^ General of Transportation and Secretary, 

nsport) Department. Government of West Bengal, February. 1949. 
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NATIONAL reconstruction 


1. To Maharaja of Bikaner^ 


New Delhi 
12 July 1948 

My dear Maharaja Sahib, 

Thank you for your letter of the 30tli June which has just reached me. 

As I told you I ani myself convinced that Bikaner State should have its 
share in the Bhakra Dam project and I shall do everything in my power to 
see that this happens. I am enquiring further into the matter. 

Before you left India you were good enough to send me a long note re- 
garding Rajput rallies in S tates. I read this note carefully. I entirely agree 
with you that the matters in controversy should be settled as far as possible 
by friendly arrangements. Unfortunately sometimes this is not wholly 
possible. 

No one, I hope, wants to do anything unreasonable or unjust to the 
Rajputs who have played such an important part in India’s history and who 
form a significant element in our population today. The question that arises, 
however, is that certain land systems in India, as in many other parts of the 
world, have proved completely out of date and retrogressive. They come 
in the way of the development of a country and its people. In the final 
analysis they come in the way of the development even of its people who 
apparently profit by them* Because of this, these and similar land systems 
all over the world have been changed, or are in process of change. In large 
parts of Europe they have undergone vital changes. In India in most pro- 
vinces the old zamindari system is being changed, compensation being 
given and peasant proprietorship is taking its place. The jagirdarisy stem is 
an intensification of the zamindari system and is considered completely out 
of date. That, of cour se, is no fault of the present jagirdars. 

So this change would appear inevitable but it is to the interest of all 
concerned to bring it about in such a way as to meet the just claims and 
apprehensions of all concerned. 

You referred to the Rajput rallies. I should like to draw your attention 
to the fact that these rallies, or some of them, were definitely against the 
Government of India and slogans were raised against the Government of 
India and some of the Ministers of that Government. Further, what seems 
extraordinary is that, slogans were raised in praise of Pakistan— -Pakistan 
Zindghqd and eycn Kasim Razvi Zindabad. Any person who raises such 
slogans in the present context can only be considered as one having a per- 
verted mentality. Such slogans indicate that the background of these Raj- 
put rallies is bad and some of these Rajputs are prepared to play into the 


L ^.N. Collection. 
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hands of India’s enemies just to satisfy a private grudge. Nothing can be 
more harmful to the Rajputs than play with fire in this way. 

I trust that your stay at Evian will benefit your health. I know Evian 
and its surrounding neighbourhood very well and I have liked it greatly. 
With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2, To M.S. Aney^ 






14th July 1948 

My dear Mr. Aney, 

As you know certain difficultbs have arisen in regard to the Bihar Zamin- 
dari Bill which, I believe is now before you. These difficulties are connected 
chiefly with the mining clauses of the bill as well as the nature of the bonds 
to be issued.® Ihere are also of course certain other fundamental questions 
that arise to which perhaps sufficient attention has not been so far paid. 

\^ ® ‘lil committed to the abolition of the zamindari systern but it is 
clear that a vast change like this requires the most careful thought so that 
It may not upset the whole economic and financial structure of the country.^ 
very province is considering this problem of abolition of zamindaries and 
o vious y ere s ould be some uniformity in this procedure. If a certain 

S alsf Te difficulties, then other provinces 

‘l^^stion at this stage although the 
rnment of India, and more specially our Finance Ministry, will have to 

J.N. Collection. 

by the Governor Zf'uindari Bill was returned to the provincial government 

the puSew o? f minerals Lme under 

SnsaZ'Lhe fo^oTh provision for com- 

SbimyTLt Srboir" ^ provincial, government its 

ment wal t?issu“ if ‘h® Bihar Govern- 

^thom a suitable amehdmeh^o^h^Gov^^^^^^^^^^ 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee with 1 r v ' u ■ ' 

had toured the provinces to • with J.C. Kumarappa as chairman, 

ownership and superintendence bTtbniatc!° for land 


1 . 

2 . 
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go into this matter as an all-India issue. The Finance Ministry is not only 
concerned with the larger economic implications but also with the demands 
made for loans in order to pay compensation. Obviously, there is a limit to 
the capacity of the Central Government to provide funds for this purpose. 
Apart from this limit any funds provided for this purpose may very seriously 
affect our development programmes. That, as you will appreciate, will be 
most unfortunate, for one cannot afford to stop the development of the 
country or even to postpone it at this critical stage. 

For the present I want to draw your attention more specially to the 
two matters mentioned above, naniely, the mining clauses and the nature of 
the bonds to be issued. A formal letter on this subject will soon be address- 
ed by us to the Government of Bihar, I am writing this to you, and send- 
ing a copy of this letter to the Premier of Bihar, so that you might generally 
know what our reactions are. 

Recently a conference was held between the representatives of the Cen- 
tral and Bihar Governments to consider this matter. As a result of this 
conference it was agreed that the Bihar Government should undertake to 
bring an amending bill as soon as possible, and, meanwhile, should declare 
publicly that they would not enforce those mining and other clauses. The 
principle was thus accepted. It is clear that some kind of gentleman s agree- 
ment or even a public statement by the Government would have no legal 
binding force and difficulties might arise. A way out might be that as soon 
as the bill is assented and becomes an Act, an Ordinance is issued embody- 
ing the terms of the so-called gentleman’s agreement, this later could be 
placed before the provincial Assembly when it meets next. The other 
alternative is to keep this bill pending till September next when Bihar Ass- 
embly will meet and then make the necessary changes. 

We would suggest to you and to your Government that in the present 
instance it would be desirable for a reference to be made of this bill to the 
Governor General who could then make these suggestions. We 
absolutely no desire to delay this bill and indeed I am anxious that ^\e s o 
uld proceed as rapidly as possible with the main purpose of the i , 
that is the replacement of the zarrindari system by some otier, 
but the matter is a complicated one and it would be a great pity i some s cp 
was taken which would cmbaiTass both the Bihar Government and the 
Central Government within the near futuie. We want to proceed in full co- 
operation with the Bihar Government in this matter, but the Bihar Crovern- 
ment should realise our difficulties. and the risks we point out. In par icu ar 
they should know that our financial capacity to help in this maltci la imi c 
There is one. other small matter to which I should like to raw >o 
attention. That relates to the amendment moved by Kumar ara 
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Sinha=' in the Bihar Legislative Assembly. From a letter from the Speaker^ 
of the Assembly it appears that some mistake has been made, proba y 
clerical, but the effect of this is to make a vital change which may create 
difficulties. An attempt to rectify this mistake in the Upper House was 
opposed by the provincial government. I don’t know why it was 
when the Speaker accepted the contention of Kumar Taranand Sinha. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the Premier of Bihar. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Kumar Taranand Sinha (b, 1920); joined relief mission for the Bihar earthquake, 
1934 and communal riots in Bhagalpur and Monghyr, 1947-48; member, Biaar 
Legisaltive Assembly, 1946-51 ; founder member. Syndicate of Universities of Bihar, 
1952-62 and Bhagalpur, 1960-62; member and later Chairman, University Service 
Commission from 1962 till his retirement. 

e. Vindeshwari Prasad Verma (1886-1968); joined Muzaffarpur Bar, 1911 and non- 
cooperation movement, 1920-21 ; member, Bihar Legislative Assembly, 1937; Speaker, 
Bihar Legislative Assembly, 1946-62. 


3. To Rajendra Prasad^ 


New Delhi 
22 July 1948 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

The Madras Premier came and told me that the Parliamentary Board had 
issued some directive to him in regard to the Zamindari Bill in Madras. 
These directives related to the payment of additional compensation. I do 
not know the nature of this compensation or the instructions issued. But 
according to the Premier this would now make it practically impossible to 
pass the Bill. 

I fear that we, both as Government and as Congress, have been very 
much amiss in regard to the abolition of zamindari in the provinces. We 

1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.A.1. 

2. The committee appointed by the Madras Legislature Party recommended the exclusion 
of the “.1936 inants" from the scope of the Zamindari Abolition Bill, which was 
pending before the Legislative Assembly. This recommendation was also endorsed 
by the party. Both the committee and the party declined to accept the proposal of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board to pay full compensation to the Inams as that 
would impose a big financial burden on the Government. They also disapproved of the 
proposal to divide the Inams between the (namdars and the ryots ns that could lead to 
litigation end discontent. 
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have not cared to go deeply into the question in order to evolve a feasible 
and uniform policy. We have only criticised what the provinces have done. 
Our criticisms have no doubt been right. Nevertheless, we have been landed 
in a position which is extraordinarily difficult and which may, lead us to an 
agrarian crisis. in some provinces. High expectations have been raised every- 
where and if these are frustrated, there will be trouble. 

If, as the Madras Premier said to me, the compensation which the Par- 
liamentary Board has directed him to give, is beyond the capacity of Mad- 
ras to give, then it is not possible for the Zamindari Bill to be proceeded 
with. It may be that the same difficulty might have to be faced by other 
provinces. This raises very vital issues because it affects the Congress pro- 
gramme and the assurance given by us to the public. The matter is so im- 
portant that it might have to be considered by the A.I.C.C. itself. In any 
event the Working Committee should consider it.^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Prasad replied on 24 July that while the compensation to the zamindars had been 
agreed upon, the extra amount for compensating the inamdars had called for reconsi- 
deration of the Bill. One formula was evolved involving 17 or 18 crores extra payment. 
After further discussion another formula was evolved allowing the inamdars lo retain 
half the land and giving full tenancy status for the other half. It was left to the 
inamdars to cKose between the two. 


4. To Sri Krishna Sinha^ 


New Delhi 
27 July 1948 

My dear Sri Babu, 

Your D.O. No. 357 L.R.T. dated 21st July. 

We have no doubt at all that your Government would carry out fully 
any undertaking which you might give. The question however was that any 
person may challenge that undertaking in a court of law. In law the under- 
taking would then have no value. Therefore it becomes necessary to afford 
some legal protection. There is no question here of doing anything which 
would be derogatory to your Government or to your provincial assembly. 
Since 5'’ou have agreed to a certain procedure in regard to mining leases, 
this will have to be given legal effect sometime or other. We suggested two 
methods of doing so and asked you which you would prefer. If you ha\c 
any third method to suggest, we shall surely consider it. In any event an 

}• J.N. Collection. 
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amendment will have to be made in the existing Bill, The proper course 
seems to be to explain the situation in your Assembly and having got their 
agreement to these relatively minor changes, to go ahead. The manner of 
doing this can be easily determined. 

You are right in saying that the Working Committee did not say any- 
thing about the bonds being negotiable or not. The matter was not con- 
sidered by them, nor were the financial aspects before them^ This is a 
highly technical matter in which I can express no personal opinion. Our 
financial experts have gone deeply into it and we conveyed their advice to 
you. 


The Government of India will gladly help you by way of loan. The 
difficulty is the amount required and the manner of giving it. 

I realise completely the dangers of delay in this matter. I understand 
that your Assembly will meet sometime in September, i.e., within about six 
weeks or so. There should therefore be no great delay. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. To Harekrushna Mahtab^ 


X W Tf 


My dear Mahlab, 

August about entrusting the management of the 
zammdan estates to the people. 

tion you have made will require rather careful examina- 

hat’re " f '' I t^ke it, is this : 

dars tTJi of the estates should be taken away from the zamin- 

S 1 f at the same time to guarantee to 

aZerhan'r ^^^ing costs'of collection 

this miicbl E T ^'"Provement of the estate. Having approved of 
iobLlv it wn^TJ is to be organised is another matter, 

■and then to W for the Government to take it up completely 

form some kmd of cooperatives for the puropse. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

^mindari units yielding annual revenues 
tivesofthefannS of zamindars and representa- 

collcct and utilize the revenue officials to help the committees to 
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There is another approach to this problem and I wish this had been 
done by other provinces first. We talk about giving adequate compensation. 
Now compensation depends on various factors. Those various factors are 
governed by taxation, which essentially is acquisition of a certain part of 
the income without compensation. The first step should be to increase 
taxation wherever possible. I do not myself know what the position is in 
Orissa. But it is admitted generally that we should tax land progressively 
in the same way as the income tax, that is to say, the larger estates should 
pay some kind of an income tax on the income of a land. If this is done 
you tap a source of revenue and at the same time you bring down the value 
of that land. Still you can deal with it in other ways. 

Yours sincerely, 
lawaharlal Nehru 


6. To O.P. RamaswamI Reddiar^ 

New Delhi 
September 9, 1948 

My dear Premier, 

I notice that your Zamindari Abolition Bill is coming up before your Ass- 
embly That is as it should be. But I should like to draw your particular 
attention to what I have written to you before already.^ That is that every 
step taken in this important matter should have two considerations in mind. 

1. The possibility of the Central Government not being able to help 
much in providing funds, 

2. The avoidance of inflationary tendencies. 

Any policy therefore must be a uniform one, although it may vary in 
details, all over the country, and should keep in view the present economic 
condition of the country as a whole.'* For this it is necessary for full consuT 
^tion with the Central Government before any final decisions are taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


L File No. 7(92)/48-PMS. 

2. The Zamindari Abolition Bill was finally passed in the Madras Assembly on 27 October 
1948 and reecived the assent of the Governor General in April 1949. 

3. See mtc, p. 365. ..... 

4. One of the Government’s anti-infiationaiy measures was an intimation to pro\incia 
governments that deficits incurred in the enforcement of prohibition or the abolition 
of zamindari would not be made good by subvention from the Centre. 
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7. To Sri Krishna Sinha’^ 


New Delhi 
September 27, 1948 


My dear Sri Babu, 

I have received your undated letter about the scheme for the abolition of the 
zaraindari system in Bihar. The new proposals® you have sent appear to me 
to be reasonable, but there are aspects of them which require a little care- 
ful examination. I hope to let you have a final answer fairly soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. The Bihar Government was contemplating an interim land reform scheme which 
included reclamation of waste lands, irrigation facilities, distribution of loans and 
improved seeds to cultivators, 


8. Telegram to Sri Krishna Slnha^ 


Continuation my telegram 27th September regarding zamindari abolition 
scheme. We have no objection to the two proposals you have made to 
modify scheme, namely, (1) while retaining power to acquire all zaminda- 
ries, for the present you only acquire zamindaris yielding income of Rs. 
5000/- and above. 

(2) For these zamindaris compensation will be paid in non-negotiable 
non-transferrable bonds, redeemable in 40 equal annual instalments. 

We would point out that the question whether such bonds would be 
valid compensation under Section 299 of Government of India Act is not 
free from difficulty. An eminent lawyer has given his opinion that they would 
be valid, but your own Advocate-General® has thought otherwise. If you 
are prepared to take the risks of being challenged in regard to this matter 
later, we have no objection provided no financial burden falls upon us. 

1. New Delhi, 28 September 1948. J. N. Collection. Extracts. 

2. Mababir Prasad. 
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As regards mining clauses, Governor General having already given his 
assent to Mines and Minerals Bill passed by Parliament, it would be incon- 
sistent for him to give assent to your provincial bill which contains provi- 
sions not in harmony with, Central Act. We suggest therefore that either you 
should drop those provisions in your bill or amend them as suggested by us. 

We are anxious to expedite this matter and we think that no further 
major difficulty remains. We are writing fully to you, but I hope your rep- 
resentatives will come hereon October 6th as arranged, in order to finalise 
this matter. , 
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1. Special Marriage Act^ 


The Prime Minister pointed out that what was required was not piecemeal 
amendments of the Special Marriage Act,^ but a new bill to replace the 
Special Marriage Act which should 

(a) throw open marriage by registration to every person without con- 
sideration of religion; and \'i 

(b) permit every person who is already married under, other valid forms 
of marriage to consider the marriage under the Special Marriage Act 
so as to avail of the benefits of the Act. 

There was general agreement with this view.^ 

1. Remarks at a Cabinet meeting, 1 July 1948. Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 

2. Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill was introduced by P.S. Deshmukh. 

3. The Cabinet decided to request Deshmukh to withdraw his bill to enable the 
Governmnt to replace the Special Marriage Act of 1 872 as suggested by Nehru. 


2. To Rajondra Prasad^ 


New Delhi 
22 July 1948 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter" of the 21st July about the Hindu Code. I do 
not exactly remember whether this matter was put up formally before the 
party or not. But I have a distinct recollection of repeated discussions 
about it in the course of the last year and a half."* Few contemplated pieces 
of legislation have been so thoroughly thrashed out and publicly discussed 
than this Bill. It has been considered by the Qibinet on more than one 

I. Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.A.I. r t. c t . 

2 Rajendra Prasad had witten that a deputation of eight members of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Hindu Code led by BakshiTck Chand told him that the proposed code 
introduced some very fundamental and far-rcaching changes in the Hindu law which 
had been accepted by the vast majority of Mndus until then. It would not be 
proper to rush this Bill through the next. session of the Assembly. . 

•3. The Hindu Code Bill aimed at reforming the Hindu personal law relating to marriage, 

divorce, property, inheritance, adoption and ^ardianship. 

4 Prasad wote that the Bill had never been considered at a party meeting and was put 
- ■ up for second reading on the last day of the last session during the last hour and 
was referred to a Select Committee. 
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occasion. It has been considered by the Executive of the Party certainly;. 
There is no doubt that a large section of orthodox opinion opposes it.® 
There is also no doubt that the so-called socially progressive Hindus are an- 
xious and eager for it. The matter has been pending for a very long time 
and has been repeatedly postponed. At last an assurance was given that it 
would be introduced in the last session and taken up in the next. The Bill 
was introduced. To try to smother it now or postpone it would create some 
kind of a crisis and the reputation of the Congress would undoubtedly be 
affected.® As it is, it is being stated widely that the Congress is a reactio- 
nary and a very conservative body now, which dares not face any radical 
change. We are called not only socially reactionary but a police state which 
suppresses civil liberties and the like.’ In this context if we push out this 
bill, we shall not only confirm this growing conviction of our excessive con- 
servatism in India but would also go down in the mind of foreigners out- 
side India. I confess I do not see how in these circumstances we can go back 

on what we have done after much argument and, debate and not proceed 
witli the Bill. 

Apart from these considerations, the question is one of merit. The 
Cabinet has declared itself in favour of it twice at least.® Personally I am 
entirely in favour of the general principles embodied in it. Are we there- 
fore to give up something that we consider right and on which so much 
labour has been spent, because some people object? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7 . 


Sinio ^ there was difference 

Ifch was ; make Constituent Assembly sitting as a legislature 

SSS/SSiu”" ‘S*' of oivil liberties stood on 

*Sr 

or save M'i?„ra"SoS'the Sll'ffa'S.T, “ promise 
Assembly by the Government Hip nhv *• ^ given to the Constituent 

up this matter at this time .and durine competence of these bodies to take 

torate and the count^ rTmaTns’' ® to the elec 
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3. To Rajendra Prasad^ 

New Delhi 
27 July 1948 

My deax Rajendra Babu, 

I have just received your letter of the 24th July about the Hindu Code. I 
really do not know what I can do in the matter. The Bill is before the Ass- 
embly and it is for the Assembly to consider it and decide this way or that 
way. It is not being hurriedly put before the Assembly. The Cabinet has 
considered it on at least two if not more occasions and you yourself say, 
the matter is one on which there is deep feeling. It ‘is for this reason that 
this has been kept pending for a long time and references have been made 
to all public bodies interested in it. It has been discussed in the press.” 

It is perfectly true that the A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee have 
not considered it. Nor is it in the election manifesto.^ Normally such 
matters of legislation have not been considered by the Working Committee 
or the A.I.C.C. Considering that this question has been before the country 
for the last two or three years, if members of the A.I.C.C. or the Working 
Committee wished to consider them, they could have certainly done so. 
This ap;0ies to the pa.rty too, which has been watching every stage of this 
legislation, and yet did not consider it worthwhile to discuss it at a formal 
party meeting when any member could have brought it forward. The mat- 
ter will no doubt come up before the party in some form or other. On pre- 
vious occasions when similar matters came up before the party, the general 
rule followed was that there should be no party mandate and members 
should be free to speak or vote as they liked. It is for the party to decide 
what they will do in this matter.'^ At this stage even the Cabinet cannot 
thus go back on its decision unless the party so directs them.*^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Rajendra Prasad wrote that he was not aware that the Bill, containing very funda- 
mental changes, had been subjected to any critical examination by the public at large 
on any extensive scale. 

3. He said that he did not know if the Congress, the A.I.C.C. or the Working Com- 
mittee had ever given any thought to this and it had certainly never been included 
in the election manifesto. He thought that the Constituent Assembly was hardly 
a body to take up this fundamental legislation for the simple reason that it had not 
been convened to deal with personal law of any community. 

4. He urged Nehru not to allow a major crisis to be created in the party and in the country 
on a matter 'which cannot on its merit claim the priority that belongs to so many 
other things which we have not been able to take up.’ 

5. At the party meeting on 26 August, it was decided to consider the Bill as reported by 
the Select Committee in the current session of Parliament. O.n 3! .August Parliament 
postponed further consideration of the Bill til! the budget session. 
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1. To IVl.S. Aney^ 


New Delhi 
3 July 1948 

My dear Mr. Aney, 

I have received you letter of June 2Ist which you say you have wittcn as a 
citizen of C.P. and Berar. I entirely agree with you about the undesira- 
bility of taking up the question of new provinces at this critical stage. But 
there has been such tremendous agitation for this, more specially in the 
Andlua” and Karnataka® provinces, that it became impossible to do nothing 
about it. For the present, as you know, the President of the Constituent 
Assembly has appointed a commission^ on the broad issue only. It is quite 
open to that commission to suggest that whatever the merits of the case. 
The present is no time to take any effective steps. 

I am sending your letter to the President of the Constituent Assembly. 
The question of Hyderabad cannot obviously be mixed up with the forma- 
tion of Andhra and Karnataka at the present moment. Ultimately no 
doubt that question will have to be faced from the linguistic point of view, 

I do not see any justification for taking any hasty action in regard to the 
formation of new provinces but you should not attach much importance to 
the reactions in regard to this, 

I might mention that the commission is not being appointed by the 
Government of India but by the President of the Constituent Assembly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 7(98)/48-PMS. 

2. M.R. Apparao, the President of the Andhra Mahasabha, demanded on 5 August in 
a memorandum to Linguistic Provinces Commission, formation of a separate Andhra 
province consisting ofTcIugu-speaking arc.is of Madras, Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Telangana and Mysore State. 

3. The agitation for a Karnataka province consisting of Kannada-speaking areas of 
the provinces of Bombay, Madras and States of Mysore, Hyderabad and Coorg 
had been going on since 1920. The Youth Conference held in J94S also demanded 
the unification. 

4. A commission headed by S.K. Dar with Panna Lall and Jagat Narajan Lai as members 
and B.C. Bancrji as sccretar)' was appointed on 16 June 1948 to report on formation 
of linguistic provinces. The report, submitted in December I9iS, said that the re- 
organisation of states along linguistic lines was not in the larger interests of the 
countrj’ at that time. 
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2. To Rajendra Prasad^ 


New Delhi 
22nd September 1948 


My dear Rajendra Babu, 

There has been a growing feeling among many people that I have met both 
here and in Bombay, and including a large number of members of the Cons- 
tituent Assembly, that the question of creation of new linguistic provinces 
is likely to give us a lot of trouble if persisted in the near future. I entirely 
agree with this. But I do not quite know what to do about it. The Enquiry 
Commission you appointed, to my surprise is functioning in public and 
thereby encouraging an atmosphere of argument and passion. I had hoped 
that the commission would not hold public sessions. Is it possible to do 
anything in this matter now? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Rajendra Prasad Papers, N.A.I, 


3. To Sri Krishna Sinha^ 


A/T j r, ■ 24th September 1948 

My dear Sri Babu, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 8th September.^ 

I did not like at all the memorandum issued by some West Bengal re- 
presentatives m the Dominion Parliament to which you refer. Ever since 
this much has happened, including the Hyderabad affair. For my part I 
greatest stress on all linguistic provinces and provincial boun- 
completely postponed. I think it will be best for you 

ment issues instead of entering into an argu- 

ment with the West Bengal people. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

File No. 7{98)/38-PMS. 

Government had submitted a memorandum to the Constituent 
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4. To B;C. Roy^ • 


■ ■ • New Delhi 

September 27, 1948 

My dear Bidhan, • ‘ - 

I have received a copy of a letter dated 24th September, which you have sent 
to Vallabhbhai Patel. With this you have sent a circular" issued by D.I.G^, 
S.R. Ranchi.® 

I agree with you that this circular is undesirable. But at the same time 
I would point out that the activities in West Bengal and even outside of a 
number of Bengalis in regard to the demand for the transfer of certain areas 
from Bihar to Bengal, are creating a great deal of ferment in Bihar. I have 
received a number of letters from the Bihar Premier protesting against 
these activities and pointing out that they are. leading to a most difficult 
situation. He asked me if he and his colleagues could indulge in a counter- 
agitation. I told him that they must not do so.'* 

I mn perfectly clear in my mind that to raise any question of provincial 
redistribution at this stage is inopportune and harmful. I am equally clear 
that any question of a part of Bihar going to Bengal cannot be considered 
in the present context. We have first to stabilise ourselves completely and 
solve many more important problems,. An agitation, therefore, for this, 
not only serves no useful purpose but merely excites people and makes any 
future solution more difficult. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. File No. 7(67)/48-PMS. 

2. The circular asked the Superintendent of Police, Dhanbad, to report on the activities 
of those promoting an agitation for the transfer of Bengali-speaking areas of Bihar 
to Bengal. 

3. R.R. Prasad. 

4. See preceding item. 


B. To Sri Krishna Sinha^ 


New Delhi 
September 27, 1948 


My dear Sri Babu, 

I enclose a copy of a circular which has been sent to me b}" the Premier, 
West Bengal. 


1. File No. 7('98)/4S-PMS. 
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He takes strong exception to this circular and I must say that I agree 
with him in considering this circular most undesirable. 

I entirely agree with you when you say that there should be no question 
.at present, and certainly no agitation, for any changes in provincial boun- 
daries. I am pressing this on the West Bengal Government and I think there 
has been a change recently. A circular of the kind enclosed is bound to 
be resented and create bitterness. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Neliru 


6. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
29 September 1948 

■ My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of 29th September.* 

I should not attach any importance whatever to what M.N. Roy or his 
groups say. 

But I agree with you that this tendency in our provinces is very bad. 

Youis, 

Jawaharlal 


1... FilcNo. 7(98)/48-PMS., ■ 

M formation of provinces on linguistic basis Rajagopdlachari wrote that 

M N. Roy s parly advocated referendum and plebiscite for resolving every dispute 
between provinces and that some provinces thought that they were separate nations. 
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1. To Sri Krishna Sinha^ 

New Delhi 
18 July 1948 

My dear Sii Babu, 

Your letter of the 11th July about the translation of technical and legal 
terms into Hindi.® I quite agree with you that there should be uniformity 
in this matter. Biit I just do not see how this can be brought about at pre- 
sent. In any event I think it is better to try to do it non-officially or semi- 
officially, as Rajendra Babu is to some extent doing. I am myself greatly 
alarmed at the kind of translations that are being made which are comple- 
tely incomprehensible to me. I believe fully in Hindustani being developed 
as Gandhiji desired and not Sanskritised Hindi. Personally I think that 
common technical and legal terms in English which have become current 
in Hindi should continue to be used. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. . File No. 33(26)/48-PMS. 

2. He suggested that a central committee be set up to coordinate the activities of various 
provincial committees to work on the translation of technical and legal terms from 
English into Hindi. 


2. Hindustani as the National Language^ 


I am happy to be participating in this function of the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha. When the subject was broached in Delhi, I had agreed gladly to 
take part in this function. I wish to put before you a few thoughts of mine. 
There is no doubt about my views on the importance of the propagation 
of Hindi. But there is a great deal of confusion about this. I feel it is essen- 
tial for Hindustani to be the national language and even if that were not so. 
I would consider it my duty to continue the ^York which was started by our 
beloved Bapu. But there arc all sorts of arguments these days. You will 
know better, but I have heard it being said that Hindustani is being impo- 

1. Speech while declaring open the new oflice premises of Dakshina Bharat Hindu'^fani 
Prachar Sabha, Madras, 26 July 1948. A.I.R. tapes. N.M.M.L. (Original in Hindi). 
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scd on them and that it is being set up above the regional languages. People 
seem to feel that there is some deception behind all this. One thing is quite 
obuous and that is that the south Indian languages are naturally predo- 
minant in this region and they will be given importance. There can be no 
rivalry between Hindi and Tamil and Telugu. Whether anyone believes it 
or not, the languages of this area are Tamil and Telugu. How can there be 
any question of Hindustani competing with them ? Tamil is a very ancient 
language and I feel sad that I do not know it. Tamil is a very beautiful 
and ancient language with a veiy rich literature. Where is the question of 
Hindustani competing with Tamil or usurping its place? That feeling should 
be banished forthwith. The languages of this region — Tamil, Telugu, Malaya- 
1am — ^will continue as before. Then why is Hindustani necessary? It is ob- 
vious that the necessity arises because we Peed one language to foster a sense 
of unity among our countrymen and for transaction of the country’s work. 
To some extent, English has played that role so far and it will continue to do 
so for some more time. I do not think English will disappear from this 
country, nor do I think it is necessary for it to go. We must take whatever 
advantage we can of something which has been here for more than a hund- 
red years. 

There is no harm in knowing English or for that matter any art or skill. 
Whether we use English in India or not, we do need it for our dealings with 
the rest of the world. So we must learn English and not only English but 
other great foreign languages like French, German, Russian, Spanish, 
Italian, etc., and Chinese, Persian and Japanese also. These are some of the 
great foreign languages and English is the most important among them. 
But it seems impossible to me that English can continue to be used by the 
millions in this country in future. The number of English-knowing people, 
especially who know it well, will gradually decrease.- When we start using 
the regional languages more, we will need one language to conduct the 
inter-state work, and if you think about it, there is no other option except to 
adopt Hindustani for that purpose. English may also be used for a while, 
and I have certainly no objection. But if you want to involve the common 
people in tire work of the nation, then there is no other option except to 
adopt Hindustani. There is no question of Hindustani competing with any 
regional language. It can only be a sister language and function alongside 
the other languages. 

In this connection, the question that arises is, what is Hindustani ? As 
you know, a controversy arose about Hindi-Ufdu, Hindustani, etc. It has 
been a long drawn-out controversy. You heard just now that the goal of 
this Sabha is to propagate a simple Hindi or simple Urdu or Hindustani. 
Mahatma Gandhi had laid stress on the importance of doing this till His 
dymg day. And, I feel that, as in everything that he did, in this also Maha- 
tma Gandhi showed great foresight, because he always thought of every 
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issue, not from the point of view of the present alone, bearing ip mind the 
future also. It was a very fundamental issue that he raised that Hindustani 
should be a mixture of simple Hindi and Urdu. If you were to go to my 
State and have an ordinary conversation with someone in the market place 
or in the street, you would wonder whether it is Hindi or Urdu which is. 
being spoken because the two merge together in their simplicity. The con- 
troversy arises only with people who keep dabbling in literature or journa- 
lism. When such people get together and hold conferences of writers, then 
such high-flown language is spoken that no ordinary man can understand it. 
Whether there is a conference on Hindi literature or Urdu, people talk from 
such a high plane and use such diflicult language that it goes above the 
heads of the common people. Now this is really wrong because it creates 
a gulf between you and the common man. 

I feel very sad that the creation of Pakistan, which has caused all of us 
great grief, has had several evil consequences. One of them is that people 
in my State and Delhi and other provinces who were earlier in favour of 
simple Hindustani have turned completely against the inclusion of simple 
Urdu words in it, and because of their hatred of Pakistan, they are now 
bent upon introducing a difficult form of Hindi. I find this rather regret- 
table. It is happening in my own province which pains me because I think 
it is wrong and it is something which leads us away from the path shown by 
Mahatma Gandhi. I am convinced that we would have to reverse the trend 
some time, but, in the meantime, it will result in weakening our country 
and breaking it into pieces. Those who advocate this path look at it from 
one narrow angle and fail to perceive the consequences that might follow. 
Therefore. I dislike what is happening in our States even within those 
States where we have Congress governments in U.P., Bihar and elsewhere. 

I will continue to e,xpre3s my disapproval, and if my colleagues do not 
agree, I cannot help it. When the matter comes up before the Constituent 
Assembly, I shall express ray views strongly because I feel that what Mahat- 
maji did was right and to deviate from it could only do harm to our country 
and our literature. 

So, difficulties arise when we try to create a Hindustani literature. There 
is no difficulty about evolving a simple language. But nowadays literature is 
sought to be created in a particular framework, whether it is Hindi or 
Urdu, and so it grows in a manner which isolates it from the common peo- 
ple. It is difficult to lay down any policy about it. It will have to evolve 
gradually. The people will say that we arc trj'ing to create something arti- 
ficially. If the new language has its roots in the language of the masses, it 
can very soon become a flourishing plant with new shoots. It j'ou impose a 
court language from above, it will be useless. I would say that so far nei- 
ther Urdu nor Hindi litcratme has had any co ntact with the masses. Thc)’ 
are both languages of the court, of an intellectual elite, wliich very' few peo- 
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pie can understand. When any literature confines itself to the courts, it 
cannot become strong, especially in today’s world when the people are down- 
trodden. It, therefore, becomes extremely important to evolve a language 
of the masses though our writers and literary critics may feel that the lan- 
guage is rustic and not sophisticated enougli for the intellectuals. But if you 
take any great language in the world today — take English, for instance, which 
is a veiy great language — what makes those languages so strong ? They 
are strong because they do not close their doors to outside influence — they 
borrow new words from other languages. You may know that every year 
five thousand words are added to the English language. Now, some of them 
are coined but others are taken from other languages. Hundreds or perhaps 
a few thousand Hindustani words have crept into the English language. 
They have no fear of introducing words from other languages. We too 
must do this. We should borrow words from the English language which are 
in common use here like rail, station, etc. I see that in Maharashtra and 
elsewhere, long Sanskrit words are being coined for ordinary things of 
daily use and no one can understand them. But they are being coined in 
order to avoid the use of English or simple Urdu words. This is absolutely 
wrong. 

I feel that the work being done by the Hindi Prachar Sabha here is of a 
fundamental nature and is extremely useful in every way for our literature, 
and for the unity and the strength of our country. I am very grateful to you 
for giving me an opportunity of coming here today. It is amazing how far 
we can go if people do something whole-heartedly. Your progress in regard 
to propagation of Hindi during the last few years has been very striking 
in eed.. There is no doubt that this good work will continue and go very far 
w len It IS in such capable hands. Even so, I hope that this work which is 
eing done here will progress more rapidly because it is essentially a task 
ot national importance. Jai Hind. 


3. To M.A.K, Azad^ 


My dear Maulana, 

I am sorry for the delay 


New Delhi 
The 2nd August 1948 

in answering your letter of the 23rd July.^ 


1. 

2 . 
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Manbhum^*i^tHcf Tu'h" Bengali-speaking children in primary schools ii 

impa^lTcd^^^^^ Urdu-speaking children in U.P. were bein, 

urged to imnart ednonO suggested that all provincial governments bi 

eSren ndi mother language of th, 

and Hindi be taught to them from the seventh standard onwards. 
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I entirely agree with what you have written and I think the circular may 
well be sent to provincial governments. I feel, however, that the practical 
application of it will be difficult if you put down the number of children 
demanding a certain language at 25. I think this number is too small and 
great difficulties will be created. For the present, I suggest that no numbers 
should be mentioned in your circular. Let the principle be accepted and 
then the number can be considered. I would, therefore, suggest that the 
sentence in your draft within brackets might be omitted or altered so as not 
to mention the number. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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XI. a. ARMED SERVICES 


1. To Baldev Singh^ 


New Delhi 
17 July 1948 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

I have been somewhat distressed by the news that the Maharaja of Patiala 
has made grants of land to certain of our officers. I understand that in one 
case the grant is of about 2,000 acres. It seems to me that this grant and 
acceptance are both highly objectionable. I rather doubt if they are not 
contraventions of the rules governing our Defence Services. But apart from 
rules, and on public grounds alone, any such grant should neither be made 
nor accepted. I think it was improper for the Maharaja of Patiala to make 
the grant and for any of our officers to accept it. What adds to the impro- 
priety is the fact that the land is evacuee land. And further that the grant is 
a big one. The fact that the grantees may themselves have lost property in 
West Punjab is no reason whatever why they should be shown this parti- 
cular favour. The fact that 2,000 acres is given to a single individual is also 
against the general rules we seek to enforce. Further, the impact of a ruler 
of a State on our Defence Services in this way is bad, from every point of 
view. Therefore these grants are wrong in principle and practice. This matter 
requires your serious consideration and some action will have to be taken 
about them. I suggest that you should get in touch both with the Maharaja 
of Patiala and the officers concerned. If you like I am prepared to do so 
also. 

You will remember that I wrote to you many months ago about some 
Sikh officers attending political gatherings in Patiala and elsewhere. You 
agreed with me, I think then, that this was undesirable. Further informa- 
tion has come to me that this tendency is on the increase and communal 
gatherings of officers have taken place, discussing their interests or other 
subjects from communal point of view. This kind of development should be 
dealt with firmly and without loss of time. Our Army will go to pieces if wc 
permit this kind of thing. 

I regret to learn also that there has been some trouble in the R.I.A.F. 
All this indicates an extraordinary lack of discipline and no army can carrj' 
on if indiscipline is permitted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


I. J.N. Collection. 
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2. To Baldev Singh^ 

New Delhi 
The 4th August 1948 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

Your letter of the 3rd August. I agree with much that you say and indeed 
the time has come for vital decisions. We have been in constant touch with 
the U.K. Government through our High Commissioner in London over 
this matter. It is as a result of this that you will have noticed the latest Reu- 
ters’ message in the papers. Obviously this kind of thing cannot go on. It 
is open to us today to take any step we like against Pakistan, whether it is 
stopping of all stores being sent, or break of diplomatic relations, or war it- 
self. The only question is what is more advantageous to us and when we 
should do it. 

For the present we have put this position squarely before the U.K. 
Government and called upon them to withdraw British officers from Pakis- 
tan. This of course entail's a possible withdrawal of British officers from 
India. We have not mentioned this but we have to bear this in mind. 

We have formally called upon the Pakistan Government to confirm or 
deny the news in the Civil and Military Gazette and to withdraw their troops 
immediately from Kashmir State. We have now to await the U.K. Govern- 
ment s reaction in the matter as well as to some extent the reaction of the 
U.N. Commission. Any false step on our part might injure us. 

As regards General Bucher’s letter to you, I agree with him that the 
article in Blitz is vicious and highly improper.® I am concerned that our top 
secret matters should reach Blitz in this way. 

The Blit^ story is greatly exaggerated and distorted. I have a vague re- 
co ection of something about Cunmngham’s letter having been mentioned 
some time. At that time the position was different and hence probably much 
attention was not paid to that letter. It was only much later that the Pakis- 
tan s tormal demal made the position different. I do not myself think that 
eneral Lockhart deliberately suppressed any information from us. Cer- 

inly Bucher mentioned this matter quite clearly to Patel and Chanda some 
two months ago or more. 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 


J.N. Cfcllectioh. 

2-° commands upto the post of Lieut-Coloncl had 

as advisers antt rt 300 British officers, were retained 

^advi^m and nstructors m certain technical units of the army. 

pHci^*^in Pakhta^^ accused high British officers of epm- 

of the N W F P ° Kashmir and referred to a letter from the Governor 

Kashmir one aay SforTffi^-nSl."'^™^ 
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I do not quite know what we can do to Blitz, but something should be 
done. It is unfair to allow such articles to be published defaming the British 
officers and servants. I should like you to consider this matter. One thing 
that we can do of course is to send for the Blitz's correspondent here and tell 
him that the story is greatly distorted. We may ask the Bombay Govern- 
ment to do something of this kind at the other end with the Blitz editor. 

But what are we to do about this leakage of top-secret matters. I should 
like a list of persons who attended the meeting in my room where this matter 
was mentioned; also a list of those who attended at the U.N, Commission 
when our officers were present. The person who let out the story must have 
been present at both these meetings. 

Please let me know what you propose to do about this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To Baldev Singh^ 

New Delhi 
August 5, 1948 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

I have your letter of the 5th August. 

I quite realise that the withdrawal of British officers from the Indian 
Armed Forces would be unfortunate at the present moment and would 
result in deterioration in our standards. I do not want that to happen as 
far as I can help it. But it is difficult, I think, to avoid that happening if the 
U.K. Government decide to withdraw their officers from Pakistan. 

About the Blitz article, I am issuing a secret letter to the persons who 
were present at the two meetings, whose names you have mentioned in your 
letter. I enclose a copy of this for your information." 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Not printed. 
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4. To R. S. Shukla^ 

New Delhi 
August 18,1948 

My dear Shuklaji, 

In your letter of July 11th, paragraph 10, you suggest the formation of pro- 
vincial units in the regular Indian Army. I am sorry for the delay in ans- 
wering this. I referred the matter to the Defence Ministry before answering 
you. The Defence Ministry’s reply, with which I entirely agree, is that 
such a practice would be opposed to the policy of Government and would 
disturb the present organisation of the Army. It would be wholly inadvi- 
sable under present conditions. The policy of Government has been to en- 
deavour to maintain a homogeneous Indian Army. Recruitment is on a zonal, 
and not a provincial basis. Many of the men from the C.P. are being re- 
cruited into the regular armed forces, militia, and will later be recruited into 
the territorial army. To give provincial names to Army units would be to 
come in the way slightly of a homogeneous Indian Army which thinks in 
terms of India rather than in terms of a province. Any other policy would 
rather encourage a provincial spirit which is unfortunately so strong today. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to the Ministry of Defence. 


5. To Akbar Hydari^ 

New Delhi 
August 26, 1948 

My dear Hydari, 1 

Thank you for your letter of 19th August. We shall consider all that you 
have written and consult the Defence Ministry about it also. Meanwhile, 
I entirely approve of your continuing recruitment to the Assam Rifles as 
mentioned by you. There is no doubt that the situation all over India is a 
grave one and we may have to face a crisis at any time and we can take no 
risks. Assam, by virtue of its somewhat isolated position, will have to look 
after itself. 

Apart from the military position, there is also the question of preparing, 
in regard to supplies etc., in the event of a break in relations between India 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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and Pakistan. This breach need not lead to war necessarily, but it will ob- 
viously stop tratRc of goods etc. I hope your Government will consider 
this matter and prepare for it in so far as is possible. Of course nothing 
should be said or done which frightens people or creates any kind of panic. 
But ■ precautions should be taken quietly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. The Development of the Navy^ 


Officers and men of the Indian Navy, 

I have come here today specially to welcome you and this noble ship on 
which you serve on behalf of the Government of India. Today is rather a 
special day, not only from the point of view of the Indian Navy , but from a 
larger point of view of the defence services of India. And, therefore, in spile 
of my many preoccupations, we thought it necessary and desirable that I 
should make a journey to Bombay to meet you and to meet this cruiser 
Delhi} This cruiser is a symbol to us of many things, it is a symbol of 
the gradual growth of our Navy. It is a symbol also of the cooperation of 
England and India in this task. You have brought her all the way from Eng- 
land. For many years and on many critical occasions, it did gallant service 
on the sea. It is young for us and yet it is old, and hardened with experience. 
It is right that you should have this mixture of the young and the old, so that 
you may train yourself up in the new India, but also the experience, the 
great naval experience, which you may derive from those who may help 
you and who come from England. So we welcome the senior British officers, 
who are helping us to build up our Indian Navy. So I come here, not on y 
to welcome this ship as a sign of strength and dignity, but as a symbol o 
many things in the future. 

It is a curious thing, that wc, who have prided ourselves being men of 
peace and not as men of war, that wc should take pride in these ^cssels of 

1. Speech on board the H.M.I.S. Delhi, Bombay 15 September 194S. AI.R. tapes 

2. SS.’ic//:/. 700 ton cruiser, the first to be acquired by ^e Rm^j Indian 
Naw AsHMS Achilles \i had won a major na%-al MCtory m th. battle of the 

Second World Wnr. ModeroM the In.c. novel .epon. end 
equipment like radar it had now joined the Indian Na\y . 
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war and in warlike operations. It is a curious thing and yet it is not so cur- 
ious, if you understand it aright, for we still remain, and I hope we shall 
always continue to remain in this country, men and women of peace and 
that our country will remain ever devoted to peaceful objects and peaceful 
pursuits. But unhappily in this world today, it is not . merely enough to 
desire peace. One has to have the grit, determination and the strength to 
keep peace and sometimes to make others to keep the peace. So in this 
world any country that seeks freedom and independence must be strong 
enough to maintain it. We in India seek no dominion over others and seek 
no e.xploitation of others. We seek freedom for ourselves, freedom of opp- 
ortunity, freedom of life, and we wish freedom to all others, to all other 
people, and all other countries. We wish to interfere with no one else, and 
we, of course, seek peace all over the world for war has come to mean des- 
truction over large areas of the earth’s surface and leaves problems, which 
are terrible to contemplate. 

And yet peaceful as we are, and speaking as a man of peace, and a person 
devoted to the ideas of peace, I welcome this cruiser which is after all an 
emblem of war, but only an emblem of war, in order, 1 hope, to maintain 
the peace. But if, unfortunately our freedom or our independence is threa- 
tened in any way, then indeed, it becomes necessary and essential for all 
of us, each one of us, to defend that with all our might. When freedom is 
imperilled, when the nation’s freedom is imperilled, then every individual’s 
freedom is also imperilled, and every individual must think of that larger 
cause, that is the defence of the nation. So, if and when such a contingency 
arises, then indeed we have to battle for our freedom and to battle against 
any person and any country that interferes with it. Even so, when unfor- 
tunately, we are driven to such warlike • courses, even then, I hope that 
every one of you will remember that our essential objective is peace and not 
war for war’s sake. It is not dominion over others, but to maintain and 
retain our own freedom. Even if, unfortunately, we have to go to war, 
always remember that you have the good name and the dignity of your 
country in your keeping, and that you should do nothing that, might 
tarnish that good name. For we are children of no mean country, but a 
great country with a mighty past. We have had our ups and downs. There 
are many things in the past which we are sorry for and we regret -our many 
weaknesses, our failures, but in a long history of an ancient country, there 
is always much that is good as there is always much that is bad. So we are 
inheritors of great traditions and we are also inheritors of certain weaknesses 
which we have acquired over a period of time. Now building up this new 
country with its new-won freedom, we have to get rid of those weaknesses, 
those things that separate and divide us, and build up this great uruty of 
India, keeping in mind the great traditions, which have kept this country 
going for thousands of years, and building new ones, and combine the 
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old traditions with the new that we can make and build upon. Now that 
is a very big thing. We talk of India. What is India? A big country, with 
many kinds of people; we differ in many ways, in language sometimes, 
and sometimes in customs, but always there is and there has been a trem- 
endous bond that has held us together. That bond is greater today and 
must be greater than it has ever been in the past. For above all, we must 
remember that we owe service to India, as a whole, not to any part of it, not 
to any section of it, not to any group of it, but to India as a whole. 

Today, we have to face many problems and there are many forces 
that tend to disrupt and weaken us, but all the more, therefore, we have to 
concentrate on this essential conception of the unity of India, and that is 
not merely a sentimental conception, but in the world of today, it is an essen- 
tial eonception because if you do not pay any heed to it, then, if any part 
of India weakens each group weakens and. the next result would be that we 
eannot hold ourselves up against the possible adversary or face adversities. 
Therefore, think always of this country as a whole, think always of you, 
yourself as a tiny bit of this great country. For India means many things, 
but above a.11, it means the hundreds of millions of people who inhabit this 
eountry, and so you and I are tiny bits of India. India is not apart from us. 
It is our flesh, blood, and bones, and our thoughts and traditions, our urges 
and desires, all put together. So we are all little bits of India and what we 
do whether good or ill, means good or ill for India. Now that is a great pri- 
vilege and a great responsibility. May you be worthy of that privilege and 
that responsibility. May you never fail in your duty to India. 

You of the Navy, make friends with the seas. It is only right, for the 
sea is a great mother to this country as to many other countries. We have 
the high mountains in the north and we have these seas, washing the shores 
of India on both sides. Make friends of the sea as it serves us, for the sea 
has protected India in the past, and across sea waters, India in the past, 
has developed her trade and commerce, and people have gone, friends have 
come across this sea and enemies have also come across the sea. But if we 
are friends of the sea, and arc not afraid of her, then, the sea is also friendly 
to us and if friends come, they arc welcome, and if enemies come, we will 
face them bravely and drive them away. Therefore, we of India, if I may 
say so, have the great mountains in the north to protect us and the great 
seas from the west to the east to protect us, provided we prove worthj' and 
do our task. It is in this belief that the R.I.N. is growing up and is going to 
be a powerful arm in the defence of India, for the service of India, and for 
up-holding India’s dignity and honour, not only here, but wherever the 
ships of the R.I.N. may go flying proudly the flag of India— it is with this 
belief that I greet 5 'ou again. Jai Hind. 
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7. To F.R.R. Bucher^ 

New Delhi 
The 2 1 St September 1948 

Dear Commander-in-Chief, 

You know that it is the Government of India’s general policy to encourage 
prohibition. In some provinces this has already been adopted. Our gen- 
eral directions to our ambassadors and other representatives abroad are 
not to serve alcoholic drinks at olBcial functions though a certain latitude is 
allowed at small non-official functions. 

1 have no desire at this stage to interfere with the practice prevalent in 
the Defence Forces, but I have little doubt that this general policy will 
gradually have to be introduced in the Defence Forces also. I must 
confess to a feeling that our officers indulge far too frequently and far 
too much in alcoholic drinks. Quite apart from prohibition, this 
is not a thing to be encouraged, and I believe it is not encouraged in the 
armies of many countries. Any officer who so indulges in excessive alcohol 
can hardly be trusted with secrets. He is apt to be expansive and to say 
things which he ought not to say. 

I do not quite know what should be done about this , and would like 
your own advice in the matter, but I do feel that something should be done to 
check a habit which is neither good for the nation nor for the individual 
and is certainly not good for the Army." 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. File No. 2 (244)/48-PMS. 

2. Roy Bucher replied on 22 September that alcoholic consumption was strictly rationed 
in the Army and suggested that officers’ bills should be carefully scrutinized by 
commanding officers. He said that physical fitness and economy in expenditure were 
two very important factors necessitating such supervision. 


8. To F.R.R. Bucher^ 

New Delhi 
22 September 1948 

My dear Roy, 

...About alcoholic consumption in the Army, I agree with you that there 
need be no enforcement of prohibition in messes etc. 'What I would sug- 
gest, however, is some kind of a hint or good advice sent to officers to try to 
reduce their consumption of alcohol. This is not for reasons of prohibition 
but for the reason you have mentioned that this is not encouraged in any 

1. File No. 2(244)-/48-PMS. Extracts. 
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army and il does come in the way of efficient work and secrecy. There is far 
too much loose talk and alcohol no doubt adds to this.^ 

There is another consideration which might be borne in mind. Too 
much public consumption of alcohol is naturally not quite in keeping’ with 
the general temper of the public. So while there is no ban, a certain consi- 
deration might be shown to the public viewpoint in public. N 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. General Bucher wrote, “Indian ofTiccrs and specially those of certain classes, who con- 
sume fairly large quantities of alcohol become prolix and garrulous in speech, whereas 
similarly addicted Scots and Irishmen resort to pugnacity, Germans to self-pity and 
Englishmen to gloom.” 


9. Appeal on Flag Day^ 


The Government of India have decided that on the 1st of October 1948, 
which will be called the "Flag Day”, collections will be made all over India 
for the benefit of ex-servicemen and their families to assist them in resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation. A part of the fund so collected will be used for pro- 
viding amenities for serving members of the Defence Forces. 

Ever since the attainment of independence last year, a great burden has 
fallen on our Armed Forces. At a time when the reorganisation of these 
Armed Forces had not been completed, disturbances broke out in certain 
parts of the country, followed by the migration of millions of people from 
their homes. The task of organising this migration was a most dilficult one 
and it had to be undertaken largely by our Defence Forces. Before this task 
was completed, our Army and Air Force had to be rushed to Kaslunir to 
protect that beautiful country from the raiders who had attacked it. Ever 
since then a hard and bitter struggle has been carried on against organised 
and trained armies in the mountains and valley of Kashmir. Lately the 
operations in Hyderabad have exhibited the efficiency and discipline of our 
Defence Forces. 

Like millions of our other country'men, a great many members of our 
Defence Forces have also been uprooted from their homes and have lost 
cvcr>'thing that they possessed and cherished. 

During this time of hard testing and trial, our Defence Forces have 
acquitted themselves well and have rightly earned the gratitude of their 

I. Appeal for donations by Ja^\■aharIal Nehru and Baldcv Singh, New Delhi, 27 

September 1948, Hindusihan Standard, 28 September 1948. 
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couutrj'men. They have to function as a force owing allegiance to India 
as a whole and not to any group or province. It is that unity of outlook, 
devotion to duty, loyalty to the motherland, discipline and efficiency, gal- 
lantry in the field, and restraint and generosity towards those opposed to, 
them, that go to make a great Army and Air Force and Navy. It is in this 
spirit that we want our Defence Forces to function as true soldiers of India. 

Government have frequently conveyed their appreciation and gratitude 
to the ofiicers and men of the Defence Forces of India. In order to enable 
the public to express their appreciation in a more tangible form, Government 
have fixed this 1st of October as "Flag Day”. Donations will be entirely 
voluntary. Government trust, however, that the people of India will give 
liberally for this worthy cause and thereby show their appreciation for the 
great work of our Defence Forces. 


xr. b. THE I.N.A. 


I.ToB.C. Royi 

New Delhi 
13 July 1948 

My dear Bidhan, 

You know that we have been anxious to help ex-I.N.A. personnel to find 
employment. We have undertaken this responsibility as a Government, and 
we hope that provincial governments will cooperate in this process. In Bom- 
bay, at my suggestion, a small committee was formed consisting of one 
local representative officer of the I.N.A., and I think two provincial govern- 
ment representatives. This committee was supposed to keep in touch with 
the employment situation in regard to the I.N.A. and to help them as, far as 
possible. 

May I suggest that some similar steps might be taken by the West Ben- 
gal Government also. The committee may consist of just two persons or 
three as you like, but one should be an I.N.A. representative. It will act 
as a kind of liaison between the Government and the people seeking emp- 
loyment. 

I understand that there are some ex-I.M.S. doctors, belonging to the 
I.N.A. in Bengal. Presumably, it should be easy to find employment for 
them in view of the great demand for doctors. 


1. J.N. Collection. 


Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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2. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
13 July 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

... I am writing to you now, however, about the general I.N.A. position 
in regard to employment. This has nothing special to do with General 
Mohan Singh. 

You know that we have undertaken responsibility for finding' employ- 
ment for the ex-I.N.A. personnel, officers and men. A good number had 
been employed in East Punjab and elsewhere; many still remain. Possibly 
a number of them are unemployable. We have, therefore, to take out those 
who are employable and can be employed either in some semi-military or 
in civil capacity. 

To help in this business the Bombay Government appointed a small 
committee of three persons, I think, consisting of one representative officer 
of the I.N.A. and two Government representatives. This committee was to 
keep in touch with the question of employment of I.N.A. people. I think it 
would be a good thing for your Government also to appoint a small com- 
mittee of this kind. ... 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 


3. To Vallabhbhal PateP 


New Delhi 
22 July 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of 21 July about the I.N.A. budget.* 

I rather like the idea of a sum being set aside in trust for assistance to 
the daughter' of Subhas Bose. Sarat Bose has refused to have anything to 
do with her. But do you think it is quite in accordance with the object of 
the collection for I.N.A. relief? In any event, it would be desirable to con- 
sult the I.N.A. Committee about it. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Sardar Patel's Correspondence I9‘f5-J950,\'o]. C,p. 

Patel wrote on 21 July that he was sending Rs. 50 ,000 for July-Septcmbcr 
from the I.N.A. Relief Fund and the remainder after 1 October could be placed in 


period 


trust for the daughter of Subhas Bose who was in Germany. 
Anita PfafT Bose. 
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I have no idea how much money you have left, 1 do not thinlc that any 
large sum need be set aside for the daughter. Probably about Rs. 25,000 
would do. 

I would suggest that meanwhile some money, say, Rs. 1,000 be sent to 
the mother^ for the daughter. This could easily be arranged through Nam- 
biar,® who will be returning to Switzerland early next month and who 
knows the mother well. He could also supply us with further particulars 
about the mother and daughter.® 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


4. Emilie Schenkl. 

5. A.C.N. Nambiar. 

6. On 26 July 1948, Patel replied that assistance to Subhas Bose’s daughter out of the 
l.N.A. funds was justified as Bose was C-in-C of the I.N.A. He thought there were 
ample funds and upto Rs. 1000/- could be set aside for her. 


4. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New. Delhi 
24 September 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Your letter of 23 September about the I.N.A. Relief Fund.® 

I really do not know what to suggest. I do not know how they are spen- 
ding the money and what the state of the Fund is. I agree with you that the 
sooner we wind this Fund up the better. If you could ask some competent 
person to go into this matter of how they are using the funds and how many 
of the old I.N.A. are still at a loose end and deserving support, this report 
would help you in coming to a decision. It should not take much time to 
prepare this report. Meanwhile, if you like, you can give them some sum to 
tide over any present diflaculty. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

I. Sarclar Patel’s Correspondence J 945-50, Vol. 6, p. 477. 

letter, Patel informed Nehru that he had received another request from the 
. .A. Inquiry and Relief Committee. Some cases of misappropriation of Fund and'of 
arge amounts of loans granted by the committee being still outstanding. Proposing 
that the Fund should be wound up he asked for Nehru’s views. 
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1. The Department of Scientific Research^ 


The Department of Scientific Research" was formed from the point of view 
of future scientific development in the country and to give an identity and 
importance to scientific research. Matters connected with Atomic Energy 
involve dealings with other countries, and control of raw materials connec- 
ted with atomic energy development and production is also essential and 
hence requires special attention in the hands of a separate department. 
Close liaison will, however, be maintained with the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply which is chiefly connected with industrial development in the coun- 
try. The setting up of an Atomic Energy Commission to enforce the Atomic 
Energy Act is under Government’s consideration, but the present Board of 
Research on Atomic Energy will also continue to function as an advisory 
body to the Government. 

1. Remarks at the meeting of the governing body of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, 17 July 1948. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The Department of Scientific Research was set up on 1 June 1948 directly under the 
Prime Minister to give scientific advice to the Government, to organise research and 
to establish scientific liaison with other countries. Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar was appointed 
the Secretary of the Department. 


2. To Syama Prasad Mookerjee^ 


New Delhi 
31st July, 1948 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

Thank you for your letter dated the 30th July about atomic research etc.- 
I entirely agree with what you say, that is, that we should help deserving 
scientific workers in universities and other research institutions. It is essen- 
tial that \vc should increase our scientific man-power and give it opportu- 
nities for good work. 

I am Sony’ that we shall miss you at today’s informal Cabinet meeting to 
discuss economic affairs. This discussion will, of course, go on for some 
time and I hope you will participate in them later on. 


1. File No. 17(60)/37.PMS. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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3. Clearance for Scientific Instruments^ 

\ 


I am informed that a large stock of goods received from Germany, pro- 
bably as reparations, has been lying in Bombay for a considerable time past 
and no action has been taken to dispose of it. This consists of, among 
other things, scientific instruments and the like. If these facts are true, it 
is unfortunate that these valuable instruments are lying there and deteriora- 
ting when they can be used by our laboratories, universities, etc. 

2. Further I am told that no particular attempt has been made to find out 
whether they can be so used. Could you kindly let me know what the facts are ? 

3. In a matter of this kind it would be desirable to send an officer to Bombay 
to investigate on the spot, to report and possibly to bring the boxes con- 
taining the delicate instruments with him. There is danger of their being 
damaged if left to the tender mercies of the railways without personal super- 
vision. 

1. NotetotheMinistryoflndustryand Supply, 1 August 1948. File No. (44)7/48-PMS. 


4. To M.N. Saha^ 


New Delhi 
5th September 1948 

My dear Saha, 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd September. I am sorry I missed seeing 
you during your last visit to Delhi. 

I am in a difiScuIty about any grants at present because the whole finan- 
cial and economic position is being closely analysed and considered. Gen- 
eral orders have been issued that except for very special reasons, no further , 
commitments should be made. This of course does not mean that work 
should be,. left half dope.. It does .mean that during the next two or three 
weeks there will, be some delay in considering any such matter. . 

Meanwhile, I am haying. this question- fully considered., . ! 

Yours sincerely, . 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Ffle No. 17(16)/56-mS. 
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5. To Joseph B. Chifley^ 


New Delhi 
12th September 1948 

My dear Prime Minister, - 

I -have received your letter 74/1/864, dated the 5th August, and wish to 
thank you for it. There has been some delay in answering it as I wished to 
make certain enquiries regarding the next session of the Indian Science 
Congress;® the timing of the Congress session would have an important 
bearing upon the possibility of a mission of scientists from India visiting 
Australia about the time mentioned by you.^ 

I have ascertained that the Indian Science Congress will meet in the 
first week of January 1949. It should, therefore, be possible for a group of 
selected scientists from this country to be in Australia in the second half of 
January or any time in February, depending upon your convenience. I 
think we shall be able to send half a dozen persons, each distinguished in 
his own field. As soon as you let me have a definite indication of the date 
when you would like the party to be there, I shall have the necessary arran- 
gements put in train. 

Meanwhile, I should like to assure you that the visit of your own scien- 
tists last year gave great pleasure to the conference in India® which derived 
much benefit from these contacts. I fully share your view that visits of this 
kind are of the greatest importance in cementing friendly relations between 
our two countries and you may rely upon me to cooperate in this respect 
to the utmost of our ability. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. FilcNo. 17(I05)/48-PMS. 

2. Joseph Benedict Chiffey (1885-1951); Minister for Defence, Australia; 1931-32; Minister 
for Post-War Reconstruction, 1942-45; Prime Minister, 1945-49; Leader of the 
Opposition, from December 1949 to 51. 

3. The Indian Science Congress .Association was founded in 1914 for the advancement 
of sdence in India and holds annual sessions. Nehru was at this time the President 
of the Association. 

4. The scientists selected for a visit to Australia in 1949 were Dr. S. Krishna, Lt. Col. 
M.D. /Vhuja, Dr. B.P. Pal, V.P. Sondhi and Dr. K.N. Mathur. 

5. In 1947 a programme for international scicntiHc cooperation had been initiated through 
invitations to eminent foreign scientists and representative scientific bodies. At the 
session of the Science Congress in Januity- 1947 thiriy foreign scientists rcp.'-csenting 
Australia, Britain. Canada, France, China, and other countries were present. 
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6. To Pattern Thanu Pillai^ 


New Delhi 
The 23rd September, 1948 

My dear Thanu Pillai, 

Please refer to your letter of the 10th September, 1948, regarding the agree- 
ment of the Travancore Government with the Ministry of Supply in the 
United Kingdom for the supply of monazite sands. Our State Ministry is 
writing to you on this subject formally. I am also writing as I am specially 
interested in this matter being in charge of the Department of Scientific 
Research. 

In the changed political circumstances, it is necessary to arrive at a fresh 
agreement with the U.K. Government. The old agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Travancore has obviously lapsed for various reasons. 
It is a good thing that it has lapsed because some of the terms in it were not . 
advantageous to Travancore. 

We are writing to the U.K. High Commissioner on this subject and 
pointing out that the old agreement no longer holds, further expressing 
our desire for a new agreement on this subject. The new agreement would , 
be on the one hand for the supply of monazite sands by Travancore, on the 
other hand for the erection of a processing factory in Travancore. We are 
pointing out that the estimated cost of this factory, given in the previous . 
agreement, was very excessive. In fact we have offers from other countries 
for a similar plant at a much lower price. We suggest further to the U.K. 
Government that the price of the plant from the U.K. firm should be low- 
ered accordingly. 

Obviously, if we cannot get the plant at a reasonable price from the U.K. 
we should get it from other places. There is a choice of the size of the plant 
which we might require. A small pilot plant would cost about Rs. 6 lakhs. 
This would be just enough for our needs and for some small experiments. A 
better-sized plant would cost 20 to 30 lakhs, and a larger size plant would 

cost about Rs. 50 lakhs. The previous British estimate was for over Rs. 1 
crore. 


While we are prepared to enter into a fresh agreement with the U.K. 
in the event of our not buying their plant, the agreement will be one-sided. 1 
see no reason why we should not supply them with some monazite ever 
hough we do not buy their plant. We have plenty of monazite, speciall) 
in the low grades and it will be a friendly gesture on our part to give then 
some of this That will .be a way of getting foreign exchmge: . . . 

Energy Commission, Dr. Horn 
Bhabha and Dr. Krishnan, are going to bo in Europe next month. I an 

3. File No. 7(70)/48.PMS.' ' 
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asking Dr. Bhatnagar also to go there so that all three of them can examine 
these various plants in England and elsewhere and come to a quick decision. 
I am likely to be in England myself then and might be able to help. I am 
anxious from the point of view of both Travancore and the larger interests 
of Atomic Energy development in India that we should push through this 
scheme. 

I think it will be in the interests of Travancore that the policy in regard 
to the development of atomic energy and the use of various materials conn- 
ected with it, should be closely coordinated with that of the Indian Domi- 
nion. This will lead to speedy decisions. I suggest, therefore, that the Tra- 
vancore Government might appoint some expert to represent them on 
our Atomic Energy Commission in so far as matters connected with the 
Travancore Government have to be considered. I think one expert will be 
enough. Our Commission at present consists of three expert scientists. If 
you want to add two experts I have no particular objection, but it would be 
undesirable to have any one there who is not a scientist with special know- 
ledge of this problem. The Atomic Energy Commission will be given autho- 
rity to deal with this matter fully for the whole of India, including Travancore. 
Of course the Commission will keep your Government fully informed and 
all matters of principle will naturally be decided by you in so far as they 
concern your Government. 

I have mentioned above that the members of our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will be in Europe next month to enquire into and examine various 
plants that might be put up in Travancore for processing. Should you con- 
sider it necessary to send an expert on behalf of your Government to Europe 
to cooperate with our Atomic Energy Commission, he will be welcome there. 
I do not myself consider this very necessary and it will be a needless expense, 
but that is for you to judge. If you desire to send any one, please inform 
Dr. Bhatnagar immediately. Also please authorise our Atomic Energj' 
Commission to take necessary steps in this matter in England. 

I enclose a copy of the Atomic Energy Act, 1948 as passed by the Do- 
minion Parliament. This will give you the necessary information on the 
subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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7, To Syama Prasad Mookerjee^ 


New Delhi 
September 27, 1948 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

I had a visit today from the Secretary of the Czech Technical Mission in 
Delhi and he told me of the many projects that he had discussed with offi- 
cers of your Ministry. In particular he mentioned the building up of a ther- 
mal power station, of a machine tool making factory, of chemical dye-stuffs, 
of boilers, and of a coal washing process. I was very glad to find that your 
Ministry is giving earnest thought to these important matters. Of course, we 
cannot take everything in hand simultaneously and certain priorities will 
have to be obsen'ed. But I hope that urgent attention will be paid by your 
Ministry to these various proposals which are of great importance in any 
scheme of India s development. We might fix upon one of these to go ahead 
with immediately. Probably the most important is the thermal power 
station. If I am of any help in expediting these matters please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. 


The Secretary of the Czech Technical Mission expressed a desire to serve 
the Government of India directly, that is to say that we should engage him 
as a consulting engineer or in some other capacity. I find that he is a Bri- 
tish subject. He has been long in India and knows a great deal about con- 
ditions in India. He strikes me as a very energetic and competent person. 
Why he wants to join the Government of India’s service in preference to 
CzeJ service, I do not know. If we want him we should probably approach 
the Czech Government on the subject. I am myself inclined to think that he 
can e o very great use to us and it will be worthwhile therefore to engage 
him on some contract basis for a term.“ 

interest not only to the Industry 
and Supply M.mstry but also to the Works, Mines and Power Ministry as 

rnnlf !° the Department of Scientific Research. I am therefore sending 
P 0 his letter to H.M.P. and the Department of Scientific Research. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


File No. 17 (10g)/48-PMS. 

Offors h, 

only after Nehru’s return rmni ft, final decision could be take 

C.ch Mission on how his ser.-cef;u^ft,"S^^ 
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1. To Syama Prasad Mookerjee^ 


New Delhi 
9th August, 1948 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

You will remember that some time ago 1 spoke to you about the Indian Ins- 
titute of Art in Industry and suggested that it was worthwhile continuing 
this. There has been a lot of wastage in this Institute. Nevertheless, it has 
turned out some remarkably fine work and it would be a pity to stop some 
thing which was working on new lines. Much of the old staff has gone and 
the new persons in it are eager to carry on in accordance with the directions 
of Government and in an economical way. I pointed this out to you and 
you told me then, so far as I remember, that you had decided to continue 
this Institute and to give it financial help. 

Today Mrs. Nellie Sen Gupta came to see me about this matter. I have 
referred her to you. 

I am enclosing a note she gave me on this Institute.* 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 5 (139)/48-PMS. 

2. Not printed. 


2. Telegram to Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad^ 

New Delhi 
1st September 1948 

I am informed that important collections of Buddhist manuscripts from 
Gilgit are now in Research Department in Srinagar. In view of their histo- 
rical importance it is desirable to have photostat copies made of them. 
For this purpose would like them to be brought to Delhi by air. Later they 
may be returned to Srinagar if needed there. Please let me know if you 
approve of this so that arrangements can be made.* 


1. New Delhi, 24 August 1948. File No. 2(2n)/48-PMS. 

2. Sheikh Abdullah agreed on 23 August 1948 to send the Buddhist and other manuscripts 
to Delhi for repair and photostating, classification and preservation. 
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3. To A.K. Azad^ 

New Delhi 
20th September 1948 

My dear Maulana, 

Regarding your querry about the purchase of pictures," I would suggest 
that those paintings which have actually been purchased or in regard to 
which commitments have been made, should certainly be finally purchased 
and paid for. Apart from these, fresh purchases should be stopped, unless 
for some very special or exceptional reasons. We should try our utmost to 
economise in fresh purchases in view of the economic situation. This is 
what my previous circular meant. If something very special comes up before 
us and there is a chance of our losing it, we should buy it for the nation. 
But where possible, the purchases should be postponed. 

In regard to the paintings of the Hungarian lady^ which are now hang- 
ing in Government House, ^ obviously these must be paid for. We have 
definitely purchased them and used them. Regarding the Shah Jehan pic- 
ture,® if you have entered into any commitment, they should be purchased 
and paid for. Any fresh proposals for purchases should be very carefully 
examined. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Finance Ministry. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 26C47)/48-PMS. 

2. Maulana Azad infomicd Nehru that the payment for certain paintings by Government 
of India against the current budget provision had been stopped because of Nehru’s 
circular disallowing expenditure on new schemes, until the economic problems were 
settled finally. Azad felt that the circular could not be interpreted to include urgent 
pajments against the current budget and requested Nehru to direct the Finance Ministry 
accordingly. 

3. Sass Brunner (1889-1950); a Hungarian painter, came to India in 1930 with her 
daughter Elizabeth on invitation from Rabindranath Tagore; primarily a landscape 
painter; in India, engaged herself with effects of light, enormous skies, the Himala- 
yas, trees, flowers, hills, ancient temples, the Ganges, folk life, village scenes and 
huge masses of people; well known paintings are Gandhi in Prayer, Mahatma in 
Meditation, Jain Tirthankars, Shiva, and a scries on enlightenment of Buddha from 
early stages to Nirvana. 

4. Painted in 1940, it was a scries of seven paintings on a pilgrimage to Amarnath in- 
cluding the picture of the image inside the cave. Besides, there were two paintings 
of Mahatma Gandhi in Prayer. 

5. One of the paintings was a Mughal miniature depicting Shah Jahan in the company 

of women musicians in a garden. ■ ■ _ ^ 
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4. To A.K. Azad^ 


New Delhi 
20lh September 1948 

My dear Maulana, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 8th September- about Dr. Charles Fabri.® 
I was personally rather impressed by Fabri, both by conversation with 
him and by his qualifications and experience. But of course that does 
not mean much and undoubtedly the opinion of Dr. Wheeler,'' Dr. Chak- 
ravarti® and Dr. Stella Kramrisch" is far more important. In view of their 
unanimous opinion it would be difficult to employ Fabri. I would not 
suggest to you to go against that opinion. 

There is one matter, however, which might be considered by you and your 
archives. Our museums do not cater for the public at all. Somehow there 
is a big hiatus between the public and the museums. I do not know if you 


1. File No. 2(237)/48-PMS. 

2. Azad asked for Nehru’s advice while informing him that all responsible officers in 
the Archaeological Department had an unfavourable opinion of Dr. Fabri. 

3. Charles Louis Fabri (1899-1968); an authority on Indian Art; served in the Archeolo- 
gical Survey of India and Lahore Central Museum, 1934-49; art critic in The 
Statesman, 1950-68. Fabri had found it difficult to continue in his post at Lahore 
after partition as his wife’s family who were Hindus, were refugees in India. He had 
applied to the Education Ministry for employment in India. Nehru wrote to Education 
Ministry on 14 July (not printed) that his qualifications were extraordinarily good and 
strongly recommended his case for the post of Inspector General or adviser to 
museums. 

4. Sir Robert Eric Mortimer Wheeler (1890-1976); Keeper and Secrctarj' of London 
Museum, 1926-44; Director General, Archeology, Government of India, 1944-48; 
Professor of Archeology of the Roman Provinces, University of London, 1948-55; 
his books include Pre/i/smr/c aw/ Roman ll'ales, (1925), 5009 Years of Pakistan, 
(1950), The Indus Civilization, (1953), Still Digging (autobiography). (1955), Early 
India and Pakistan, (1959), Civilizations of the Indus Valley and Beyond, (1966). 

5. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti (1893-1956); Lecturer in Calcutta University. 1917-28; 
Government Epigraphist, 1934-40; Deputy Director General of Archeology, 1940-45; 
Joint Director General, 1945-48; Director General, 1948-50. 

6. (b.lS9S); Professor of Indian Art, Calcutta University, 1923-50; Professor in the 
Art of South Asia, University of Pennsyh-ania, 1950-59; Lecturer on Indian Art, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London. 1937-41 ; Professor of Indian Art, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New V'ork Unis'crsity, since 1964; author of several books 
on Indian art. 
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have any persons in your department who have the flair to deal with and 
attract the public to the museums. The whole object of the museum is rather 
lost unless it is used for an educational purpose both for young people at 
school and college and for grown-ups. This has to be definitely aimed at 
and worked for, as in other countries. Have you got any plans to this end? 

It was in this connection that I thought of Fabri and his gift of talk may 
be useful for this purpose. Again this is a suggestion only for you and your 
advisers. If you think there is anything in it, it might be worthwhile to ask 
Fabri when he comes here to present to you a plan or a scheme for the popu- 
larisation of museums. If that plan is attractive, he might be given a strictly 
temporary appointment to see how he can work that plan. The period sho- 
uld not exceed one year and might be six months. This would be an app- 
ointment out of the ordinary run. At the end of the time your Ministry can 
judge of it and his work. My point is that a fresh outlook and specially an 
outlook from the popular point of view is very necessary. Otherwise we 
function in academic ruts and do not get full value out of work or our 
museums. If Fabri can introduce this popular element in our museums, he 
would be doing a useful bit of work, even though from the point of view 
of high scholarship he might not be much good. 

If you and your advisers think that even this suggestion is not suitable 
so far as Fabri is concerned, then the matter ends there and nothing more 
need be said about it. Fabri, when he comes here, could be told that we 
regret we cannot offer him anything. 

Yours sincerely, 

' Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. To A.K. Azad^ 


New Delhi 
September 21, 1948 

My dear Maulana, 

Humayun Kabir has written a letter to Mathai about Mrs. Sass Brunner’s 
paintings which I brought from Naini Tal and which are now in Govern- 
ment House here. He says that, according to the valuation of some artists 
. or art critics, all the eight pictures should not cost more than Rs. 4000/-. 

I am no expert at this game and it is quite impossible for me to value 
any picture. But prima facie the valuation suggested by Mr. Chakravarty^ 

1. File No. 2(152)/48-PMS. 

2. N.P. Chakravarti. 
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and Mr. Barada UkiP rather surprises me. I have personally bought four 
pictures from Mrs. Sass Brunner. One of them is of Mahatma Gandhi 
and I have paid Rs. 35C0/- for it. Three others are mountain scenes, less 
ambitious than the ones in Government House now. In all I paid Rs. 
5000/-for these four pictures. The pictures in Government House are on a 
bigger scale and personally I think they are exceedingly good. Mahatma 
Gandhi at a prayer meeting appears to me to be a fascinating picture which 
grows upon one. To value it at Rs. 500/- seems to me very wide of the mark. 

I might mention that it was with some slight difficulty that I got 
Mahatma Gandhi’s picture from the Bi'unners.'’ There was another picture 
of Tagore which I wanted to acquire, but they refused to sell it. For my 
part I did not argue with them about the pictures I have bought and I thou- 
ght they were worth the money I paid, which was Rs. 5000/-. I adopted 
more or less the same attitude about the other pictures which are in Go- 
vernment House. I just do not see how we can make an offer of Rs. 4000/- 
to the artist for these pictures now. Perhaps some slight reduction might 
have been suggested, biit even that would have been a suggestion only in 
the circumstances. If it is not possible for the Government of India to 
acquire these pictures, I feel I am committed and I should buy them ray- 
self at the price stated. 

I suggest, however, as a possible step to begin with that a letter might be 
sent from your Ministry to Mrs. Brunner asking her if it is possible for the 
prices of these pictures to be reduced in view of the fact that the experts and 
advisers of your Ministry have suggested a considerably lower price than 
the one asked. I would not mention the figure. You can await Mrs. Brun- 
ner’s answer, but I am almost sure that she will not agree to sell them at 
any other figure. Even before a letter is sent to Mrs. Brunner, Mrs. Sarojini 
Haidu should be contacted because it was through her that this business 
was done. I am not quite sure if she has already paid for the pictures on 
our behalf.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. (1892-1967); a noted organizer of art exhibitions; Chairman of All India Fine Arts 
and Crafts Society, New Delhi, which he founded in 1929-30; founder and managing 
editor of Raopa Lekha, an art magazine in 1929-30; organised the first exhibition 
of Indian art in London and Paris in 1931; first secretary of Lalit Kala Akadcmi, 
1954-60. 

4. Sass Brunner and her daughter Elizabeth Brunner (b. 1910); \isitcd Santiniketan 
with her mother, 1930-31; painted portraits of many world personalities including 
Nehru. 

5. Azad replied on 23 September that he was asking the .Ministry to arrange the pasment 
of the bill. 
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I. CABINET CHANGES AND COORDINATION 


1. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 

New Delhi 
8 July 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th July about your meeting Ministers from 
time to time. 

I shall be meeting you, I hope, pretty frequently but perhaps it is desir- 
able to fix some time once a week for us to meet. This time may occasion- 
ally have to be varied because of my absence from Delhi or for some other 
reason. I suggest that Mondays at 10 o’clock in the morning might be pro- 
visionally fixed if that suits you. 

As for the Deputy Prime Minister, his interviews with you will depend 
upon his state of health. Perhaps you could write to him and ask him what 
he suggests. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 


2. To B.R. Ambedkai^ 


New Delhi 
17 July 1948 

My dear Ambedkar, 

Your letter of the 17th July. 

The proposals you make deal with important changes in the present 
procedure, I have no doubt that they should be considered. But it would 
be better, I think, to deal with the whole matter of governmental organi- 
sation as a whole and not in a piecemeal way. That was why sometime back 
I had suggested that Gopalaswami Ajyangar should look into this question 
and present proposals for the Cabinet to consider. This matter was post- 
poned because of Sardar Patel’s absence." It can be taken up now. 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Nehru had asked Gopalasw.mi Aj’j’angar to look into the question of administrath-c 
reorganisation of Government machinerj'. 
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I hardly think that the matter is of great urgency. If we have followed 
a procedure for a considerable time past, it can do no great harm to follow 
it for some little time longer. I remember that sometime back for some odd 
reason, perhaps because you were away, papers from your ministry were 
referred to me. In a mercy petition I took a different view from that of -the 
Home Ministry. Such differences are bound to arise sometimes, but they 
can be adjusted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To W. Gopalaswami Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 

■ August 8, 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th August. 

This matter has come up before the Cabinet repeatedly and there has 
been considerable feeling about it. I have also consulted all the members 
of the Income-Tax Investigation Commission both from the legal and prac- 
tical point of view. There appears to be a divergence of opinion even in re- 
gard to the law. 

The present position is that the old withdrawal has itself been withdrawn 
an a new application for withdrawal has been put in, in accordance with 
the terms of the amended act, that is to say, it is for the' Commission to 
eci e w ether they will permit withdrawal or not after examination of the 
papers. Presumably this gets over the legal and other difficulties and the 
ur en is cast upon the Commission. I do not quite know what else we 
ran o Jn t e imtter at this stage. This step was taken in consultation \vith 
he Governor General, the Deputy Prime Minister and myself as well as 
the members of' the Commission. 

Commission pointed out to me the great diffi- 

evlnf conclusions and in any 

Sr time. They even hinted that it would 

ofcSr.n^ individual cases. I dislike this business 
out ornHiir" ^ ° enquiry to proceed for years with- 

t "P ““y otter activitier. I 

want to pat this up before the Cabinet preferably informally at first. 

■ r.- • ' Yours sincerely, 

1. J.N. CoUection. ■ • - Jawaharlal Nehru 
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4. To R.K. Shanmukham Chetty^ 


New Delhi 
16th August 1948 

My dear Shanmukham Chetty, 

Thank you for your letter of August 15th.” I appreciate what you have 
written. 

The question of withdrawal of some cases from the Income-Tax En- 
quiry Commission has been repeatedly considered by the Cabinet and ulti- 
mately, as you pointed out, it has been decided that the consent of the Co- 
mmission should be sought before any case is withdrawn. This is in confor- 
mity with the spirit and letter of the amending act, and 1 am quite sure that 
is the correct procedure to adopt. This decision was made in consultation 
with some of our colleagues and in full concurrence with them. At no 
time during these discussions about the propriety of the procedure to be 
adopted was there any question before me of your bona fides in the matter. 

When, subsequently, another aspect of this matter was brought be- 
fore me relating to certain dates concerning the Amendment BilP and the 
withdrawal of the cases, I felt that an error had been committed, and that 
the Members of the Assembly might well raise an objection to this. I have 
gone into this matter very carefully now, and it seems to me clear that the 
decision to withdraw the cases was taken before the bill was introduced 
into the Assembly, though the actual order was passed subsequently. So 
far as I am concerned no question of doubting your bona fides arises in 
this matter; and indeed, it was hardly possible to bypass the provisions of 
the amending bill without the fact being known. I feel however that in the 
circumstances, when you had already sponsored the bill before the Cab- 
inet, with the express provision that no withdrawal should take place with- 
out the consent of the Commission, and this bill was on the point of being 
introduced into the Assembly, there should have been no withdrawal with- 
out reference to the Commission. In view of the fact that mention was made 

\. File No. 195-GG;47, Prcsidcnl’s Secretarial. 

2. Shanmukham Chetty wrote on 15 August 194S that though the order of withdrawal 
of the income-tax cases was issued on 13 March 194S the actual withdrawal took 
place on 19 February which was prior to the introduction of the Amendment Bill on 
1 March. So the decision to withdraw cases had no relation to passing of the bill by 
the Select Committee. But he agreed that it would have been better if the communica- 
tion of the order of withdrawal had been kept in abeyance in view of the provisions of 
the Amending Bill. 

3. The Income T.ax Amendment Bill sought to authorise the Income Tax Enquirx’ 
Commission to ask any person to give information which it might consider relevant; 
to proceed with inscstigations notwithstanding obstructionist tactics by persons 
concerned; to appoint ofllcials to inspect the account of any asscsscc; and to make the 
decisions of the Commission final and not open to revision by any court of law. 
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have— v/as that when, atvy kind of a mistake or error of this kind was commit- 
ted, we should accept the consequences of that error and try to remedy that 
in the way we have tried to do so. 

We, this House, and even more so the Government live, and ought to 
live, in the full blaze of publicity. There should be nothing hidden. There 
are many secrets that the Government have to deal with, of comse, and we 
shall have secrets of that kind, but otherwise our activities must be com- 
pletely public, open to public questioning and open to public condemnation. 
No democratic system can function otherwise satisfactorily. Therefore, 
when anything occurs that is open to public criticism of this kind, we must 
frankly face the issue and not try to slur over it or gloss over it. 

I should like to congratulate the honourable member on the way he has 
faced this issue, bravely and frankly, and accepted the fact that he had made 
a serious error at that time, and has in consequence offered his resignation. 
I replied to him in the terms which members of the House might have al- 
ready read, and I have nothing more to add to those terms. It was not 
technically for me to accept his resignation, because appointments and 
acceptance of resignations are the business of the Governor General. But 
I recommended to the Governor General to accept his resignation and 
I have received from him in writing that he has accepted it. 

Now, may I just add one or two words more. As I said in my letter of 
reply to Mr. Shanmukham Chetty I requested him to hand over charge for 
the present temporarily to my colleague, Mr. Neogy, the Minister for Com- 
merce. Mr. Neogy, when I requested him to take over charge, was singu- 
larly reluctant to do so, partly of course, because he is heavily worked, and it 
was at my earnest request that he consented to carry on till more permanent 
arrangements could be made. I think, if I may say so with all respect, that 
this question, unfortunate as it is, and much as we regret its outcome, re- 
sulting in the resignation of a respeeted and valued colleague, may I say 
this incident reflects credit in the ultimate analysis on my colleague and on 
this House. 
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6. To S. Varadachari^ 


New Delhi 
The 22nd September 1948 

Iviy dear Shri Varadachariar,” 

I shall be glad if you could kindly let me know what the prospects are of 
your Commissions’s work. When you last saw me you mentioned that this 
will be a long drawn out affair and may even take years. Obviously this 
delay would be harmful and yet you have to face a mass of material as well 
as a great deal of obstruction. 

Would it be possible for your Commission to select a very few strong 
cases and proceed immediately with them so that, in so far as these cases 
are concerned, quick results might be obtained? This would have a good 
effect on the others too and perhaps all your other work might as a conse- 
quence be expedited. What I am a little troubled about is a feeling, rather 
prevalent among many people who are on our list for examination, that they 
can play about with this matter for a long time and thus prevent any results 
being achieved. Even two or three results would put an end to this feeling. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 . J.N. Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to the Ministry of Finance. 

2. Chairman, Income Ta.x Investigation Commission. 


7. Coordination between Finance Ministry and other Ministries^ 


There is a great deal of financial patronage and favour which is at the dis- 
posal of the Government in the various Ministries, and which is ultimately 
conferred upon various industrialists and businessmen in one form or 
another. For instance, -there is the grant of contracts, orders placed for 
supplies and services, grant of import and c.xport quotas and licences, the 
sale of goods through the Directorate of Disposal, etc. The grant of this 
patronage and favour should naturally be exercised with care so that, inso- 

1. Note, 23 September I94S. File No. 37(26)f4S-PMS. 
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far as possible, the right persons get it and, more -especially, the wrong 
persons do not get it. Apart from the usual tests employed for this purpose, 
there is one particular aspect of it to which I should like to draw the parti- 
cular attention of every Ministry and Department of Government. 

The Revenue Division of the Finance Ministry is directly interested, 
from the point of view of public revenues, in the persons upon whom such 
patronage is conferred, and in the profits which they make therefrom. This 
is a most important governmental agency and it has at its disposal a great 
deal of information about businessmen, industrialists, etc., who pay, or 
sometimes succeed in evading payment of taxes. It is obviously desirable 
to take full advantage of this information before conferring any patronage 
or favour. It would be improper and inconsistent for patronage to be grant- 
ed to any individual who has a black mark against him in the records of 
the Revenue Division. 

I am told that at present there is hardly any coordination between the 
Revenue Division on the one hand, and those Ministries which incur heavy 
public expenditure or confer valuable patronage in other forms, on the 
other. I am told that the methods adopted in conferring Government patron- 
age are such as place no difficulties at all in the way of those who seek to 
obtain such patronage, in a manner and sometimes by means deliberately 
calculated to avoid their ultimate tax liabilities on the profits accruing to 
them therefrom. 

I am anxious that this lacuna should be filled and there should be full 
coordination, in this respect, between the various Ministries and the Rev- 
enue Division of the Finance Ministry. I suggest therefore that immediate 
instructions should be issued in every Ministry to ensure the achievement 
of the following objectives ; 

(1) that Government patronage should be extended only to honest tax 
payers and genuine newcomers into their particular line of trade, 
commerce, business or industry; 

(2) that forms of contract or licence, the terms and conditions of sale 
of Government goods, etc., should be such as will facilitate the ass- 
essment of the profits made out of such transactions by private 
individuals and concerns for the purpose of taxation; 

(3) that there should be adequate liaison arrangements with the Income 
Tax Department in order to ensure that ; 

(a) patronage is conferred only upon persons of the type indicated in 
(1) above; and 
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(b) all relevant information concerning the grant of any such patron- 
age is indicated in a suitable form soon afterwards to the Income- 
Tax Department. 

I trust that early steps will be taken, in consultation with the Revenue 
Division, to give effect to the above suggestions. Unless this is done, the 
loss of revenue on the profits made out of Government contracts, orders, 
and other privileges will continue to be as great in future as apparently it 
has been in the past. 


8. To Mohanlal Saksena^ 


New Delhi 
September 25, 1948 


My dear Mohanlal, 

As Gopalaswami Ayyangar has taken charge of the Railways and Trans- 
port portfolio, the Ministry without Portfolio has faded away. The work of 
this Ministry has to be allotted to others and much of it has gone to your 
Ministry. You will have received a note of mine to this effect. 

2. You will now have to deal with many matters pertaining to Pakistan, 
inter-Dominion relations etc. These are all very ticklish matters. I have 
personally kept in touch with them throughout. Most of our communica- 
tions to Pakistan go through External Affairs, but the chief responsibility 
for this has fallen on Gopalaswami Ayyangar. He has drafted the telegrams 
and he has often attended the conferences. Thus he knows all about it. I 
have, therefore, requested him to keep up his interest in this matter and to 
keep in touch with you insofar as these matters arc concerned. I hope you 
will consult him whenever necessary. If there is an important intcr-Domi- 
nion conference, I should like him to attend to it in addition to you. 

3. Oiu" present relations with Pakistan arc rather peculiar. Tiicrc arc many 
points of dispute. But, as a result of Hyderabad, a new situation has arisen 


1. File No. 2(19)/47-PMS. 
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which may well lead to greater cooperation. Of course, the big obstruction 
is Kashmir and we are certainly going to carry on in Kashmir. Leaving this 
aside, it is true that the atmosphere is much more favourable than it has 
ever been since the establishment of Pakistan. We should take advantage 
of this insofar as we can. Hence some of the telegrams I have sent to Lia- 
quat Ali recently. I am likely to see Liaquat Ali in London and discuss some 
of these matters also. 

4. Meanwhile, you have to deal with Pakistan here and I suggest that while 
we should be firm in regard to important matters, we should also be as 
cooperative as possible in regard to other matters and our general attitude 
should be a friendly one. 

5. Difficult questions will no doubt arise and it is quite possible that we 
may take up a stiff line in regard to the supply of military stores or even 
civil commodities. But that can be considered apart from our general 
attitude. 

6. In regard to another matter also, that is, our general treatment of Mus- 
lims in India, we have to take full advantage of the new situation that has 
arisen and deal with them as gently as possible. I think we can win. them 
over to a large extent. Hardly anyone in India has any hope from Pakistan. 
They have to look on India and India alone and they want to fit in in the 
Indian structure. Let us make it as easy as possible for them to do so and for 
them to feel that they are full citizens of the Indian Union and that we shall 
stand by them if they are in trouble. 

7. I know that there are somewhat different approaches to this problem, 
but I am dead clear in my mind as to what we should do and I would deeply 
regret that any step was taken which could be interpreted otherwise. 

8. It was because of this that I took up a fairly strong attitude in regard to 
the Meos of Bharatpur and Alwar. That problem is not merely a local one 
but one of large significance for the future relations of Hindus and Mus- 
lims in India. It affects Kashmir also. 

9. Again, there are the petty problems of Muslims and Burias. All these 
petty problems assume a significance in the larger context. We have it in 
our power. I think, today on account of the situation created by Hyderabad 
to liquidate to a large extent communal tension and antagonism in India. 
Ever}' step should be viewed from this point of view. 

10. During the past year Mridula Sarabhai has been working very hard in 
India and Pakistan. She has worked for the recovery of abducted women 
and for many other causes. In her enthusiasm or excitement she has some- 
times made mistakes or gone a little far. But the work she has done has 
been of extreme value. I have the greatest regard for her capacity, energy 
and fearlessness. Her work has been connected to a large extent with inter- 
Dominion relations. She has thus had to deal with the Ministry without 
Portfolio, as well as the Ministry for Relief and Rehabilitation. Now that 
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the Ministry without Portfolio has ceased to be, most of her work will be 
concerned with the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation. I should like you 
to encourage her in every way and to make her feel that her work is appre-' 
ciated not only by you but I should like the officers of your Ministry to ? 
function in this way also so that we can take full advantage of her work. ; 
11. You used to come to me from time to time to discuss certain matters, j 
connected with your Ministry. I shall be going away to England on the 5tli ji 
October for about three weeks. During my absence I should like you to//.' 
confer with and consult Gopalaswami Ayyangar in regard to 'the matters'^ 
you used to refer to me! 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. To N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar^ 


New Delhi 
September 25, 1948 

My dear Gopalaswami, 

I have already told you that it is my intention to appoint Santhanam as 
Minister of State to work in the Railways and Transport Ministry under 
you." I am not quite sure how to describe this business of working in this 
Ministry under you, and therefore, I have requested you to supply me with 
the form of words. I am very glad that you will have his assistance in your 
Ministry as he is a hard and earnest worker and knows a good deal about 
Railways. This will also perhaps free you to some extent from routine work 
and give you time to devote to more important matters. 

2. There are two other relatively small burdens that I wish to place upon 
you. As you know, I am going to London on the 5th October and I expect 
to be away for about three weeks. I should like you to deal with any im- 
portant papers that may come in the External Affairs Ministry during my 
absence. I do not want you to give too much time to this business. A great 
deal of the U.N. and allied business will be dealt with by me directly from 
London or Paris, though references may occasionally be made here. If any 

1. File No. 2(19)/47-PMS. 

2. On 1 October I94S, K. Santh.nnam and Khurshod Lai look charges as the .Minister of 
State for Railways and Transport and as the Deputy Minister for Communications 
respectively. 
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really important matter turns up here, it would presumably be referred to 
me. But there are a certain number of formal matters which have to be dis- 
posed of in the External Affairs Ministry. I shall be grateful if you could 
deal with them. 

3. Another important function of the External Affairs Ministry has been 
dealings and correspondence with Pakistan. To a large extent this has been 
done by you. I should like you to continue taking interest in this. 

4. There has been an exchange of very sweetly worded telegrams between 
Liaquat Ali and me recently. Mridula, who has been to Karachi recently, 
met Ghulam Mohammed and the latter pointed out to her that Liaquat Ali 
had made a friendly approach for an inter-Doininion conference and that 
it was up to us now to respond to it. He further suggested that a meeting 
of Prime Ministers might take place before I went to London. I am afraid 
that is impossible. As Liaquat Ali is likely to go to London also for the 
Premiers’ Conference, it is quite possible that we may have talks there. 

5. Here at this end I think we should continue our friendly approach and 
have an inter-Dominion conference also as soon as this can be arranged. 
Of course, the major issue is Kashmir and that cannot be dealt with at such 
a conference. I may talk to Liaquat Ali about it. 

6. I am quite clear that in Kashmir we must push ahead in the military sense 
and I hope that before I go away definite directives will be issued and all 
our work expedited. 

7. Unfortunately, there is a lack of cooperation between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Army Commander. Some way out will have to be found 
for this. Perhaps it will be difficult to do so before I return from England. 
All we can do is to tone it down. I propose to have a talk separately with 
Bucher and Cariappa. 

8. Another matter. According to your suggestions much of the inter-Do- 
minion work that you have been doing has been transferred to Mohanlal 
Saksena. I feel, however, that some kind of supervision from you will still 
be necessary, partly because Mohanlal has not been in touch with these 
developments and partly because he may not always be a successful nego- 
tiator. I would, therefore, be very grateful if you could keep a general eye 
over this business and advise Mohanlal Saksena. 

9. Mridula Sarabhai is rather upset at these recent changes. She is apt to 
get upset rather soon. At the same time she is a unique and excellent worker 
and we should take full advantage of her. She got on very well with you and 
has great faith in your judgment. She feels a little lost now that perhaps you 
may not deal W'ith her problems. I would suggest that you might keep in 
touch with her and make her feel that you are still interested and can advise. 

10. I enclose copy of a letter I am sending to Mohanlal Saksena. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaliarlal Nehru 
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10. to Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
Octobers, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am asking Gopalaswami Ayyangar to look after any urgent matter, 
rfitiuiring the attention of Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations, during my absence. You are terribly over- 
worked as it is and so I do not wish to burden you with this additional task. 
In any event, as Deputy Prime Minister, your work will increase in my 
absence. 

I do not expect much important work in External Affairs daring these 
few weeks. So far as the United Nations are concerned, Bajpai and I will be 
there and we shall deal matters on the spot. So far as Pakistan matters are 
concerned, all Indo-Pakistan relations, Gopalaswami Ayyangar has 
already been requested by me to look after them. If any really important 
question arises, it might of course be referred to me. 

I am glad you made a reference to Burma in your speech this evening," 
I should like, however, for you to send me a note which would help me to 
send an answer to the Burmese Embassy.'’ 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Patel said, “the Indian Government had to guard against the efTects of unrest pre- 
vailing in the neighbouring countries. There was disorder in Burma and the Govern- 
ment forces were fighting the insurgents ten miles from Rangoon”. 

3. Burmese Charge d’Affaires had, in a letter of 2 October 1948, expressed surprise at 
an earlier statement of Patel from The Statesman of 2 October that “In Burma, which 
attained freedom only a short while ago, there was no Government ten- miles from 
Rangoon.” 
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II. GOVERNMENT HOUSES AND BUILDINGS- 


1. To Sushila Nayar^ 

New Delhi 
5th July 1948 

My dear Sushila, 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th June that you sent to me prior to your 
departure. I am glad that you have gone at last and I am sure your visit to 
America will do you good and make you an even more efficient servant of 
the nation than you have been in the past — and that is saying a great deal. 

I think it is good for all of us to go abroad for a while and get wider per- 
spectives. We all are apt to lose ourselves in the problems of the moment 
and of a particular place. Of course you know that you have my affection 
and that you can always count on such help as I can give you. ... 

What you have written about Government House, etc. is something to 
which we have given considerable thought. We do not want any pomp and 
splendour but a State has to keep up certain dignity as a State. It is not a 
question of any individuals. Apart from this, the kind of intensive work that 
one has to do requires certain facilities. It is all very well to say that we 
should live in simple huts but those simple huts are most complicated places, 
for work and require a tremendous deal of organisation and even then work 
cannot be carried on efficiently. None of us of course can try to copy Bapu’s 
methods of work. He was a class by himself but even Bapu had behind him 
a good deal of organisation which may not have been so obvious. Even he 
had to live in Birla House with the whole of the Birla apparatus behind that 
management. For my part I think it is far better that the State owns those 
houses than for any public person to rely on private generosity and man- 
agement. 

The whole atmosphere of Government House® has changed since Rajaji 
went there. It is simpler and much less expensive. He occupies only a part 
of it; the rest will be used for public purposes as well as Government 
guests. It is the man that makes a difference and not the building. If we 

1. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 

2. Sushila Nayar wote that people thought that Congress leaders “would set a 
standard of simplicity and live as the leaders of India’s poverty-stricken masses should 
live. The Viceregal House and other similar buildings would be used as hospitals. 
1 wish you were not going in to the C-in-Cs house and Rajaji also did not go to live 
in the Government House. , . what a tremendous moral influence it would have on 
the whole country 

3. Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
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put Rajaji elsewhere our expenditure would go up and there would be no\ 
proper arrangement for various State ceremonials which, are considered ^ 
essential by every State. ■ ■ > \ 

It is true that I am moving into the Commander-in-Chief’s Housc.^ I /t 
have agreed to this with very great reluctance not so much because of the \ 
objection that you have pointed out but for other objections including the , / 
one that this will be a great burden on me. j / 

But looking at it objectively, I think it is a right decision. A Prime', 
Minister has to have a number of foreign guests all the time, he is contin- 
ually dealing with ambassadors and the like, he must have peace and .quiet 
for his work and so on and so forth. The arrangements we are making are 
really far more economical than those that have existed thus far. 

Of course what you have written to me has not offended me. You can 
always write as you feel without any fear of offence. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

4. Teen Murti House. 


2. To N.V. GadgiP 

New Delhi 
16th July 1948 

My dear Gadgil, 

Many thanks for your D.O.No. 2793-W1II/48 dated the 25th June, 1948.“ 
I find that in a memorandum dated the 22nd April 1948, with which a note 
by the Foreign Secretary of his talk with the American Ambassador on the 
17th April was forwarded to your Ministr}', it was clearly indicated that the 
U.S. Embassy wanted the Bahawalpur House instead of the Bikaner House, 
and in addition desired to purchase what arc known as the Taj buildings. It 
is possible tliat this information was not brought to your notice by the 
Ministry of Works, Mines and Power. 

How'cvcr, I am glad to learn that conversations regarding the sale of 
Bahawalpur House and the lease of the building known as the Taj to the 

1. File No. 7(5S)-PT./4S, M.E.A. C.R.. N..A..I. 

2. Gadgil \%Toic that c\rn though he did no: fa\’oar the transfer of Bikaner House to the 
American Emb.issy, at Nehru’s request he agreed. He said he had not been officially 
informed that the Bikaner House deal fell through and it was from Nehru's letter that 
he came to know that the .Americans wanted Bahawalpur House in lieu of Bikaner 
House and added that he had no objccuon to that transfer. 
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American Embassy are proceeding satisfactorily and hope that the matter 
will soon be satisfactorily settled. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 

New Delhi 
July 31, 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Of course you can send the two letters, copies of which you have sent me. 

I am told that I have to move to the new house day after tomorrow early 
morning, i.e., the 2nd August. I have had little to do with these arrange- 
ments. Padmaja and Indira have taken charge of the whole business. As 
Indira is going away to Lucknow on the 2nd morning for a few days, she 
wants me to shift over there before she goes. 

Some time fairly soon I should like to go into this business of how this 
house should be run. I am rather worried about it and I feel that the appli- 
cation of Government House standards would needlessly send up expenses. 
Of course the house must be kept in good order, whether any guests come or 
not. Nobody can live in a house which is not kept in good order through- 
out. But this does not involve any heavy expenses in a properly run house. 
However^ I hope you will allow me to go into this matter after I have 
installed myself there; The arrangements being -made now may be consi-; 
dered provisional. 

I am told that it is proposed to increase the salaries of some people who 
will be supposed to supervise this house. I am not quite clear why this_ 

should be necessary. — ■ . . .. 

I am returning the two draft letters. - - ■ v . .- i 

- ■■■■ ' • - _ - Yours, 

■' - -Jawaharlal- 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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4. To K.N. Katju^ 


New Delhi 
The 5lh August 1948 

,My dear Kailas Nath, 

Y ou know that at the instance of the West Bengal Government we have 
given them Hastings House. Now there is a persistent demand from them to 
take Belvedere or part of it." I have repeatedly written that we are not 
prepared to give any part of Belvedere for office or residential purposes to 
the West Bengal Government. We have reserved it for the Imperial Library. 

I find from certain notes that you have written that floor space has been 
calculated and it has been shown that a great part of the building will not 
be needed by the Library. I am surprised at this approach. The Imperial 
Library is our principal all-India library. It has not been cared for in the 
past. We must build up a great national library and we have chosen 
Belvedere to be the home of it. This national library cannot be judged by 
what the Imperial Library is now but from the great libraries in other coun- 
tries which not only collect vast numbers of books but also provide for 
study and research work, conferences, exhibitions and the like on a big scale. 
However big Belvedere might be it will not be big enough ultimately for the 
kind of library we envisage. We cannot possibly, therefore, agree to give 
up a part of Belvedere buildings or grounds, for office or residential pur- 
poses to the West Bengal Government. That would ruin our scheme com- 
pletely from every point of view. 

Then again if for some time we cannot use Belvedere fully as a library 
we have many other uses for it from the Central Government’s point of view. 
There are many international offices coming to India associated with the 
United Nations, etc. Ultimately we shall have to provide them with big 
buildings but temporarily we might' accommodate some one of them in 
Belvedere. I mention this, but we have no present intention of doing so be- 
cause we attach importance to the library and its development as such and 
we do not want anything to come in its way. I might add that a good part of 
the India House Library might be coming to India. It is quite possible that 
we may have to house it in Belvedere. 

Will you kindly make this perfectly clear to your Premier and Govern- 
ment? There is no point in raising this issue repeatedly when the Govern- 
ment of India have considered fully and come to decisions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 2(197)/4S-PMS. 

2. An old beautiful mension on 24 acres of land Belvedere was the wnter residence of 
viccro>-s since 1912. B.C. Roy wanted a part of Belvedere for housing his record office. 
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5. To Sushila Nayar^ 


New Delhi 
6th August, 1948 

My dear Sushila, 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd July which I have just received. I 
am passing on your comments to the people concerned. 

I entirely agree with you that our embassies should be specimens of 
Indian culture but it takes a little time to do that in any embassy. And it 
is a little costly. 

I am myself greatly distressed by arrests and imprisonments without 
trial. Most of these persons however who have been arrested thus have 
been released. We have to deal with a very critical situation and some 
people are bent on creating every Icind of trouble and chaos. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


6, To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
6th August, 1948 

My dear Rajaji, 

Some time before Mountbattens’ departure the question of how to use 
Government House fully was repeatedly discussed with him and was men- 
tioned in the Cabinet. A Committee was appointed consisting, among 
others of the Military Secretary® to the Governor General and my Principal 
Private Secretary, H.V.R. lengar. This Committee made various proposals. 

Among these proposals was that a good part of our Foreign Office might 
move into a wing of Government House. Our Foreign Office at the present 
moment is in desperate straits. We had hoped a year ago to spread out a 
little and take some of the rooms which then belonged to the Political De- 
partment. But the States Ministry has hung on to all those rooms and in 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Bimanesh Chatterjee (b. 1907); surgeon to the Governor of Bengal 1947; Military 
Secretary to the Governor of West Bengal, 1947-48; Military Secretary to the Governor 
General, 1948-50 and President, 1950-55; High Commissioner to Mauritius, I955-5S; 
author of Htousand Days Willi Rajaji (1973) and The Presidential Predicament— 
Rojendra Prasad Remembered (1974). 
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fact taken some more. Meanwhile, the Foreign Ministry is itself growing 
and some of our officers have no room to sit or work properly. We have no 
proper reception rooms for ambassadors and others who are frequently 
coming here. The other day a counsellor of an embassy had to sit on a 
bench in the corridor because there was nowhere else for him to go to. All 
this is very unsatisfactory and is creating a bad impression among the for- 
eign embassies. 

Foreign offices as a rule are something entirely different from normal 
governmental offices. They deal with ambassadors and they keep up a 
certain state which is not necessary for other government offices. In Lon- 
don, Paris, and indeed in all big capitals, the Foreign Office has a very spe- 
cial building with reception rooms etc. Shanmukham Chetty recently visi- 
ted Prague in Czechoslovakia and came to me to tell me of the fine Foreign 
Office there. He looked with great disapprobation on our offices here and 
said that we must do something better. 

I suppose the right thing to do would be to construct a new building for 
the purpose but that just cannot be done for lack of material etc., and it 
would take time. Another alternative is to buy one of the Princes’ houses 
which may perhaps be suitable. Even that will take some time before the 
various processes are gone through and it is fitted for our purpose. For the 
present we do not know if such a house will be available. 

I came back therefore to the possibility of a wing of Government House, 
as suggested by Mountbatten and the Committee, being made available for 
this purpose. It would not be big enough to accommodate the entire For- 
eign Office establishment but the principal officers and their staff might be 
able to go there. This is of course subject to your convenience and the other 
uses that Government House might be put to. The main uses arc, apart 
from the Governor General’s personal establishment, guests and entertain- 
ment rooms. The guests to some extent can now be divided between Go- 
vernment House and the P.M.’s House. 

There has been also some talk of an art gallery or exhibition in Go- 
vernment House. Such a gallery or exhibition would normally be accom- 
modated in the public reception rooms and halls and would not interfere 
with othci arrangements. 

I shall be grateful if you could kindly let me know what you think of 
these proposals. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 
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7. To Tara Chand^ 

. New Delhi 
8 th August 1948 

My dearTara Chand, 

I have received a note of a meeting- held in Calcutta at which you were 
present. This meeting discussed the use to be made of Belvedere. 

I am surprised that such a meeting should have been held because the 
Government of India have made it perfectly clear that they will not give 
any part of the building and land to the West Bengal Government for any 
purpose whatsoever. I do not want Belvedere for the mere purpose of stack- 
ing books. We want to convert it into a fine central library" where large 
numbers of research students can work and where there would be all other 
amenities which a modern library gives. The place must not be judged as 
something just like the present Imperial Library. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of accommodation but something much more. Would you please, 
therefore, not commit yourself in any way about the West Bengal 
Government’s proposal ? 

• Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 2(197)/48-PMS. 

2. Founded in January 1903, Imperial Library at Metcalfe Hall, Calcutta, was renamed 
National Library in September 1948 and shifted to Belvedere. On I February 1953 
it was formally opened by Abul Kalam Azad. 


8. To W.V. GadgiB 


My dear Gadgil, 


New Delhi 
II September 1948 


I have seen some correspondence about the fixing of some gate lights at 
Mohanlal Saksena’s house. This is a 'small matter and I should not like to 
interfere in it, but I find a statement in your letter which I think should be 
corrected. 


2. A Minister of State is something new in our Governmental set-up and 
consequently there arc no particular rules governing him. He is in fact a 


I. File No. 45(10)/48-PMS. 
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Minister of Government with, full powers such as any other Minister or 
Cabinet Minister has. The only difference is that he is not supposed to be 
full member of the Cabinet for other purposes. Therefore a Minister of 
State should normally be treated as a Cabinet Minister in regard to various 
privileges or conveniences, unless there is some provision to the contrary. 
In my order dealing with this appointment I stated that the Minister of 
State would draw the same salary as a Cabinet Minister but they would not 
have a free house or entertainment allowance. That was the only difference. 

3. Therefore generally speaking, no differentiation should be made between 
a Cabinet Minister and a Minister of State. 

4. As regards gate lights, you will be justified on other grounds of feasibi- 
lity or lack of electric power or material not to provide them at present, 
but the reason should not be that the Minister of State is in this matter diff- 
erent from a Cabinet Minister. Normally speaking, the wishes of a Minister 
of Stale in such matters should be respected unless there are special reasons 
when there is some difficulty about giving effect to them. 

5. I am glad that you did not agree to the installation of boundary lights a.t 
my new residence. They are absolutely unnecessary and it would have 
been wasting money and electric energy. I find however that there are some 
flood lights being used in my house. I think they arc totally unnecessary and 
they should not be used except possibly on special occasions. I am there- 
fore directing that they should be removed or at any rate should not be used. 
This will mean some saving in electric power etc. 

6. In view of what I have written above, you will decide as you think fit. 
But that decision should not be ba.sed on a difference between the Cabinet 
Minister and the Minister of State. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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HI. SALARIES 


,1. Salary of Governor Genera!’^ 


Shri J.C. Kumarappa is reported to have said at a recent meeting that he 
regretted that I had attempted to justify the Governor General’s salary. As 
similar criticisms have been made in other places, I should like to correct 
the misapprehension that has arisen. 

I did not seek to justify the Governor General’s or anyone else’s salary. 
In answer to a question in Parliament, 1 gave various facts and figures. There 
were some supplenientary questions which I answered partly, but could not 
answer fully because the Speaker stopped further discussion on the 
subject. 

The Governor General’s salary and allowances still continue at the old 
figure, although we have reduced the salaries and allowances of provincial 
Governors. The old figure was maintained because at that time Lord Mount- 
batten was the Governor General and we wished to make no change during 
his tenure of office. After that we wanted to have some experience of the 
working of the new establishment and the advice of the present Governor 
General before we suggested any changes. The matter will no doubt be 
considered. 

I did not refer to the Governor General’s salary when I said that a cer- 
tain dignity of the State had to be maintained. I referred to the Government 
House which was a State building meant for State purposes. 

We have given some thought to this question of using Government 
House. Even when Lord Mountbatten was here, in July 1947, he and Lady 
Mountbatten wrote to me suggesting that they might move into a smaller 
house after the 15th August. We appreciated this offer and considered it. 
We found that any change would only involve considerable trouble but 
would not bring about any saving in expenses. We thought that as Lord 
Mountbatten was only staying for a few months longer, it was not worth 
while upsetting the existing arrangements. 

When the time for his departure came near, we again considered this 
question and we came to some conclusions about the various properties 
in Government House Estates in Delhi and in Simla. Some of these 
houses were decided to be put to public use. As for Government House, 


1. Note, 27 September 1948. PMS. 
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Delhi, we came to the conclusion that a part of it should continue to be 
occupied by the Governor General, the main reception rooms should be 
kept for State receptions and entertainments for which they were eminently 
suited, a part should be kept for State guests, a part for the Cabinet meet- 
ings and Secretariat and possibly other offices, and a part possibly for an 
art gallery. We felt that this was the most economical arrangement. If the 
Governor General resided in some other house, this might have meant some 
additional expenditure as in any event Government House and its large 
gardens had to be kept up. That house was specially suited for State enter- 
tainments and for State guests and could be used for some other purposes 
as indicated above. It was not particularly suited for any other public use. 

I referred to the necessity of a certain dignity being maintained at State 
functions. I think that this dignity and discipline is desirable. It is the dig- 
nity of the State and not of an individual and the discipline is conducive 
to efficiency. We in India are too apt to lapse from discipline with the result 
that we become rather sloppy in our work and our play and inefficient. In- 
efficiency leads to waste almost more than anything else. 

I have no doubt that we have to reduce many of our larger salaries and 
I shall be glad if we can change our whole approach to the question of sta- 
tus and income. I am all in favour of our approaching an equality of income 
as far as this is possible. That results from our changing our whole social 
system. So long as we maintain that social system with its money awards 
for ability and sometimes for unscrupulousness, it is a little difficult to make 
changes in some tiny section of it. 

Whatever the social system, the State as a State has certain functions to 
perform and so far as I know, every State whether capitalist, Socialist, Com- 
munist, or any other, maintains a certain dignity in order to perform those 
functions satisfactorily. 


2. To C. Rajagopalachari' 


New Delhi 
October 2, 194S 

My dear Rajaji, 

Thank you for the note about the Governor General’s salaiy which you 
had sent to me. 

As a matter of fact I did not mention this matter in my speech today. I 


I. J.N. Colicclion. 
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did not forget it, but the speech became a very long one and I did not quite 
know how to fit it in without going into considerable detail. I have decided 
not to say anything about it for the present. 

But I hope the matter will have to be considered before long. The salary 
should be completely separated from the entertainment account. It does 
not much matter what the entertainment amount is, though of course we 
should try to keep it within some fairly reasonable figure. Perhaps the 
salary might be free from income fax as is the usual case with Heads of 
States. I am generally against this principle, but an exception might be 
made in case of the Governor General. In that case, the salary could be 
very much reduced. I should like you to give sorhe thought to this matter, 
so that when I come back from Europe we might discuss it. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


IV. OFFICIAL SECRECY 


1. To Baldev Singh^ 


New Delhi 
2 July 1948 

My dear Baldev Singh, 

Reports reach me that some of our military officers do not take sufficient 
care in talking about military and other matters to people who should not be 
trusted. For instance, I am told, that senior military officers or others 
sometimes meet foreign newspapermen in restaurants and other places, or 
officers of the U.K. High Commissioner’s Office or of other embassiesj 
also people from the office of the Agent General of Hyderabad. In view of 
the present tension it is desirable for all of bur officers to take particular 
care in meeting such people. In fact any private meeting should be avoided. 
I am quite sure that foreign newspapermen as well as foreign diplomatic 
personnel are constantly trying to get information about Kashmir, Hydera- 
bad, etc. Indeed some messages that we have seen indicate that they are 
trying to do so. Our people therefore should be extra careful and avoid be- 
coming very chummy with them. 

1. 3.N. Collection. 
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I am also told that certain Pakistan Army officers living in the Pakistan 
mess here are constantly meeting some of our officers. This also has to be 
checked for the same reason. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. Secrecy of Military Information^ 


There has been frequent complaint of military secrets leaking out. I should 
like particular care to be taken. Normally speaking, no members of the 
foreign colony or diplomatic corps are allowed to visit any rooms of Defence 
Headquarters dealing with operations, maps, plans etc. Is this rule being 
strictly observed ? I write to ask because I have been told that the represen- 
tatives of the U.K. High Commissioner’s office have free access to our 
operations room and maps. This should not be allowed, quite apart from 
any individual concerned. We cannot distinguish between one Embassy or 
High Commissioneer’s office and another. We must treat them all alike in 
such matters. If under some arrangement we have to supply a particular 
kind of information, say, to the U.K. High Commissioner’s office, we do so, 
but that does not mean free access to the operations room. 

There has been a report that the Maharaja of Patiala has granted land 
to some of our senior officers both in the Army and in the Air Force. In 
one case it is said that 3000 acres have been granted. I should like to know 
how ffir this is correct. This raises rather important issues which will have to 
be considered carefully. 


1. Note to ScCTcfarj- , Minisio’ of Defeiu'e,- !5 July >.N. ‘Collection.- 
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3. Leakage of Offtcial Secrets^ 


There have been many instances in recent months of publication in the 
press of fop secret information, including proceedings of the Cabinet 
meetings, and Cabinet committees." Government take a very serious view of 
this and are determined to stop it. They have decided to institute proceed- 
ings under the Official Secrets Act or other legislation against newspapers 
which may publish any such top-secret information. . 

, Recently The Statesman^ has repeatedly given full accounts of our secret 
proceedings. So have some other newspapers.^ 

It would be desirable for editors of newspapers to be informed that Govern- 
ment take a grave view of such publication and propose in future to take 
steps under the Official Secrets Act against any newspaper publishing secret 
information. Editors should be appealed to cooperate with Government 
in this matter in the public interest and to help Government, through the 
Press Advisory Committees or otherwise, in tracing leakages as well as in 
preventing any improper publication. It is obviously to the advantage of 
newspapers generally that any one newspaper should not be allowed to 
profit by improper publication. 

While Government intend to take action through the courts against 
any offending newspaper in this matter, they realise that the most effective 
way of tackling this question is through the goodwill and cooperation of 
newspapermen themselves and by creating public opinion against such 
leakages and publication. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 


Noteto the Ministry ofinformation and Broadcasting, 5 August 1948 IN Collection 
Proceedings of the Cabinet Committee meetings on Gandhi Memorial and on dispersal 
of government offices outside Delhi were published by T/ie Statesman 

Committee of the Legislature 

attached to the Mmistiy of Works, Mines and Power, were published on 21 JuW 1948 
Namely The Hindustan Times and The Bombay Chronicle ■ ^ 
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4. To Devadas Gaiidhi^ 


My dear Devadas, 


New Delhi 
August 5, 1948 


Your letter of today’s date. The Cabinet is greatly exercised over this leak- 
age of news. We do not propose to tolerate it in future and we have deci- 
ded to enforce the Official" Secrets Act in future and if necessary to have 
special legislation. So instead of adopting a flexible attitude, The Hindustan 
Times'^ should adhere even more strictly to the normal rules of propriety in 
such matters. I do not know what you mean by saying that the period of 
anxiety is passed." There was never any period which was so full of problem 
and anxiety as now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. On 24 July 1948, at the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference at Bombay, Devadas 
Gandhi said : “I am disclosing no secret when I say that a public announcement on 
the Indian press of its inherent right to own and administer the country’s internal 
news agency is in the offing.” 

3. Devadas Gandhi had in his speech stated “where the detailed descriptions qf ugly 
events arc liable to arouse passions it is our duty to impose restraint upon their 
reporting. Happily that acute stage has passed and we can feel freer than before.” 


5. Action against Leakages of Secrets^ 


The attention of Cabinet has been repeatedly drawn to leakages of secret 
information and even of Cabinet proceedings." They take a very grave view 
of this matter and they are determined to stop it. With a view to do this, it 
is proposed to take proceedings under the Official Secrets Act against any 
ncwsp.ipcr publishing secret information, proceedings of the Cabinet or its 
committees and the like. 

Honourable Minister for Law is requested to consider this matter in 
both its aspects: 

1. How far the existing law is adequate for this purpose and if so, what 
steps should be taken to give cficct to it. 

2. Whether any fresh legislation is ncccssaiy' for the preservation of 
official secrets. 

1. Note to the Ministry of Law, 5 August 194S. J.N. Collection. 

2. Sec preceding items. 
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V. GOVERNMENT SERVICE AND APPOINTMENTS 


1. To Khurshed Naoroji^ 

New Delhi 
10 My 1948 

My dear Khurshed, 

Thank you for your letter of the 8th which has just come. I except to see 
Maharao of Kutch“ on the 15th. We shall certainly try to fit him in some- 
where. I can only deal with a possible foreign appointment or a foreign 
delegation. 

So far as working in Kutch is concerned, this is a matter for the States 
Ministry. Normally, I believe, they do not like appointing the Ruler him- 
self in his area. But 1 shall tell them of what you think. 

I am tired it is true then, but all of us are tired in mind and body. The 
whole world seems to be tired and in a slow process of disintegration. 
Whether it will pull up or not, 1 do not know. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. File No. 35(6)/48-PMS. 

2. Mirja Maharao Shri Madansinliji. 


2. To C.S. Ranga lyer^ 


New Delhi 
23 July 1948 

Dear Ranga Iyer, 

I have your letter of July 16th. I am afraid I haye not seen your previous 
letter. I get such a multitude of letters that only a few ultimately reach me. 

I have little doubt that Vijayalakshmi would be a suitable Governor in 
a province but we must remember that she is doing a good job of work in 
very difficult circumstances, and it is not easy to withdraw, her. She has, 
taten trouble to, learn,Russian and our. staff jn our Embassy in Moscow has 
become fairly fluent in Russian. I boiild noUherefore think of withdrawing ■ 
her from her present post. _ - ■ - . . 

I realise that the Madras Governorship is important and we are doing 
our utmost to find a suitable person.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 . File No. 13(10)-Eur/47-M;E.A. & C.R.7N;A-.Ir. • . ; 

2. Maharaja of Bhavnagar was appointed Governor of Madras 6h 1-3 August 1948: 
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3. To G.P. Hutheesing^ 


Ne\y Delhi 
30th July 1948 

My dear Raja, 

Nambiar, I think, gave you a slightly wrong impression of my conversation 
with him about you. I had mentioned rather casuall)', in answer to some 
questions of his, that I had suggested your going to Malaya, but that you 
could not go. I know that at that time you were booked to go to America 
and you were right in not upsetting that arrangement. 

As for the Development Board, I have been worried about it for some 
time past. I had hoped that things might right themselves and work to that 
end. But thus far nothing much has happened. If anything, conditions arc 
little worse than they were. I am so overwhelmed with all kinds of work 
that I have been unable to give too much time to this. To some extent, the 
future of the Development Board depends on other factors, which have 
to be decided separately. 

You are quite right in thinking that in existing circumstances especially 
I do not want anyone to feel that I am pushing you anywhere. That would 
not be fair to you. There is no question of pushing when the merits are ob- 
vious and I want those merits to tell. We are passing through a very diffi- 
cult period and the burden of it lies rather heavy upon me. 

As I have said, I cannot just yet say much about the future of the Deve- 
lopment Board. But I suggest that you might keep in touch with Aftab 
Rai and Mehr Chand Khanna. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection. 


4. To Amrit Kaur^ 


New Delhi 
4 August 194S 

My dear Amrit, 

I have just received your two letters. 

I entirely agree with you about the employment of women. Marriage as 
such should not be a bar cither for entrance in service or for continuance in 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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it. I think the simplest way of putting is this that in case of marriage it will 
be open to Government to terminate the service. That is to say, the contract 
may be terminated if on a consideration of the case it is found that it is 
difficult for the woman concerned to perform her duties adequately after 
marriage. Each case would have to be considered separately. 

It is likely that on marriage some women would themselves resign from 
the service because they would not like to live in a different place from their 
husbands. The test should be solely as to whether the married woman can 
discharge her duties properly in the service. 

I hope you will come to the Cabinet meeting even though you cannot 
stay there for all the time. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


5. To Archibald l\Iye^ 


: . . . New Delhi 
4th August, 1948 

Dear Sir Archibald Nye, 

A few days ago I saw a telegram from you to the Governor General saying 
that you are likely to sail about the 8th or 9th September. You seem to 
think that a few days’ delay in your departure might upset our programme. 
Please disabuse yourself of this idea. The longer you can stay on, the better 
and the more welcome for us. 

It may interest you to know what your premier told me about you. He 
was loud in praise of you and when I asked him if he had any suggestions 
about your successor, he said “send us someone like Nye”. That is praise 
enough. Unfortunately, we cannot find Nyes easily. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . J.N. Collection. 
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6. To B,V. Keskar^ 

New Delhi 
6th August 1948 

My dear Keskar, 

Your letter of the 3rd August. I have noted what you have written and if 
any memorandum reaches me from Bangalore, we shall no doubt attend to 
it. 

About the Cypher staff in our Embassies abroad, it has been exclusively 
non-Indian in the past. We have been trying to change it as rapidly as poss- 
ible but the process of training people for this work takes time. There is 
no doubt that people dealing with secret work must be our own nationals. 
I understand that in Washington we have now an Indian and an Anglo- 
Indian doing Cypher work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1, J.N. Collection, 


7, To Vallabhbhai PateE 

New Delhi 
The llth August 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of August lOth about the Posts and Telegraphs 
people in Kashmir. I think this matter might be discussed with Sheikh Sahib 
when he comes here in the course of the next few days. Normally the pro- 
posal as you say is that those persons who have opted for Pakistan might be 
asked to go to Pakistan. It is possible, however, that some of the staff, some 
of which may be Hindu staff, may have opted because they simply wished to 
continue where they were and felt that they had little choice. In such cases, 
they might well be allowed to continue. But generally speaking it would 
be undesirable to keep people who may be potential fifth-columnists, 

. . • - - j-;. Yours sincerely, 

. Jawaharlal 

■1. J.N. Collection. . ‘ ' ' 
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8. To K.C. Neogy^ 


New Delhi 
21 st September 1948 


My dear Neogy, 

Your letter of September 14th about Chintamau Deshmukh contmumg as 
Governor, Reserve Bank, for six months after 31st December 1948. I en- 
tirely agree with you that he should be asked to do so. Indeed I personally 
asked him when he was here and he gave me the impression that he agreed. 
Please, therefore, make an official approach to him on the subject. 

As a matter of fact I have an idea that he may stay on for a longer period, 
provided he is given two or three months’ leave in between to go to Eng- 
land and look after his domestic affairs. Perhaps this would be a better 
arrangement. You can discuss this matter with him. The point is that the 
longer we have him with us, the better. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 


9. To Amrit Kaur^ 


New Delhi 
The 24th September, 1948 

My dear Amrit, 

Your letter of the 24th. 

It would be a good thing if Agatha Harrison came here. If Ghanshyara 
Das Birla is prepared to pay her passage money, I have nothing further to 
say about it. I do not myself like to ask him or anyone else for any such 
favours. But, as I have said, I have no objection. 

I am not going to England in a chartered plane. That would have been 
frightfully expensive. 

About the- East Punjab High Court, I have twice written to Sardar Patel 
putting fonvard the argument you raise, Khosla,^ the Judge, also came to 

J.....J'.N..Cpllectioni , ;■ 

2. GonatDas Khpsla fb- .IP.Ql); MpqdJ.^^S., l926; ssrveAas District jii\d Sessions JudS?' 

at various places in the Punjab, 1930-44; Judge, Punjab High Court, ]94^y9,' * Chief 
• • ^ - Justice,. November 1959-61 ; Chairman of many commissions of enquiry and author of 
; Kvural books including Murder of theMdlmtma, Our Judicial System, Indira Gandhi- A 
Patriot The Last Days of Neiaji, Pornography and Censorship in fndia. Of Mountains 
andfdcn, ThePriccofa Wife, A Taste of Jndia and Memorv's OrAi rPnrfnf ■' ' ' 
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see me about this mattei. I wrote at length for a second time to Sardar Patel 
and to the Chief Justice of India. I have no answer from the Chief Justice 
but Sardar Patel is firmly of opinion that nothing should be done. Of course 
notliing can be done except by legislation and it is not a very easy matter to 
legislate. That legislation cannot be passed by ordinance in this particular 
case but has to go through the Central Assembly. 

No one yet knows what will be decided in our Constitution. The pro- 
posal is that the question might be left to provincial legislatures. That would 
delay matters still further. So I j ust do not know w'hat more I can do about 
it. I am sorry for East Punjab. 

You can always see me by ringing up a little before and finding out 
where I am. 

I have just had a letter from Ram Lall about the High Court. I am 
sending all the papers to Sardar. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. To Sudhir Ghosh^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 194S 

My dear Sudhir, - 

I have your letter ot 27th September. 

I am afraid I can hardly see you now before I leave for England. In any 
event a brief meeting is not worthwhile. 

I have on several occasions discussed the question of your entering the 
Foreign Service. There are a number of difficulties in the way. You are not 
junior enough to enter as most newcomers do. You are not senior cnougli 
for a senior appointment. Of course there arc sometimes some middling 
appointments also which might go to others. Just at present, for various 
reasons including the economic situation, we have practically stopped all 
expansion. 

But it is true that I have found reluctance among a number of people 
who normally have to deal with this matter to offer you any post in the For- 
eign Service. I am not myself directly concerned with this except for some 
verj' senior appointments. This reluctance is a little hard to analy.se but it is 

1. J.K. Collcciion. 

2. Sudhir Ghosh then Rcpional Commissioner of East Punjab States, was Liter appoin- 
ted Public Relations 0:Ticcr in the office of India’s fX^nt-Gcne.ml in Ilydcrab-id. 
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basically derived from the fact that "it is thought that you lack discipline and 
therefore would not easily fit into any regular service. I have no particular 
feeling about it although I am inclined to think also that you tend to func- 
tion on your own account a little bit more than is fitting in a service, I 
do not normally overrule the various people who are in charge of such mat- 
ters and I have therefore not tried to do so in your case. 

For the moment the question does not arise because there are no ap- 
pointments that are going to be made. But there is this difficulty which I 
have pointed out to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


VI. B ENGALIS IN ASSAM 


1. To Gopinath Bardoloi^ 


New Delhi 
2 July 1948 

My dear Bardoloi, 

I have received a number of reports about conflicts between Bengalis and 
non-Bengalis in Assam, especially in Gauhati. I am told that even the 
Bengali Muslims line up with the Assamese as against Bengali Hindus.® 
Further that members of Bengali Muslims continue to pour into Assam. 

Information has reached me that the Bengalis serving the Assam Gov- 
ernment are all feeling very nervous at these developments. They feel they 
are not trusted by the Government and do not have its confidence.® 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Conflicts between Bengalis and non-Bengalis in Assam started when a Bengali 
ticket inspector in a local train fined student commuters, mostly .Assamese, who were 
travelling without tickets. The Assamese students retaliated by attacking Bengalis in 
Guwahati city causing damage to their business and other establishment's. There 
were reports that shops of Bengalis were attacked. 

3. Alarm was prevalent among ’Bengalis due to the feeling that job oppohunities'fdf 
their fellowmen would be decreased and because the Government of Assam, 
especially Bishnuram Mcdhi, the Finance Minister, was not considerate enough. 
Sylheti Bengalis opting for service in Assam were in many cases refused the opportu- 
nity to do so. . . ' . - 
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There is widespread fear among Bengalis that when the colleges reopen 
there might be aggression on the part of Assamese students. All these may 
be exaggerated. But there does seem to be a great deal of truth in it. You 
will appreciate of course that this kind of thing is bad for Assam and leads 
to evil consequences elsewhere also. I hope your government will take up a 
strong line to prevent this aggression and conflict and to see that your Ben- 
gali officers are treated fairly. Otherwise your own work would suffer and 
your services would crack up. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Akbar Hydari^ 

New Delhi 
9 July 1948 

My dear Akbar Hydari, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th July about the Bengali Assamese situa- 
tion in Assam." Your letter is very helpful in understanding the situation. 
I am afraid I cannot do much to influence the Calcutta press, “ but I shall 
certainly trj' to bring some of these facts to the notice of people who might be 
able to exercise some influence in Calcutta. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Akbar Hydari wotc that Assam was among the last regions of India to come under 
British rule and the Assamese kept themselves aloof from public life for long 
allowing Bengalis to man the public scrs’iccs. After independence the Assamese started 
resenting the prcdominencc of Bengalis in the Government and in social life. 

3. Hydari felt that the Calcutta press, which was critical of Assamese, was responsible 
for the deteriorating situation in Assam. 


3. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 

New Delhi 
9 July I94S 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Hydari." This is in reply to a letter I had 
sent to Bardoloi about the situation in Assam. I wish you could influence 
the Calcutta press and the Bengal P.C.C. leaders to tone down their aggres- 
sive attitude towards Assam. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See preceding item. 
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basically derived from the fact that it is thought that you lack discipline and 
therefore would not easily fit into any regular service. I have no particular 
feeling about it although I am inclined to think also that you tend to func- 
tion on your own account a little bit more than is fitting in a service. I 
do not normally overrule the various people who are in charge of such mat- 
ters and I have therefore not tried to do so in your case. 

For the moment the question does not arise because there are no ap- 
pointments that are going to be made. But there is this difficulty which I 
have pointed out to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


VI. B EKGALIS IN ASSAM 


1. To Gopinath Bardoloi^ 


New Delhi 

T, , , 2 July 1948 

My dear Bardoloi, 

I have received a number of reports about conflicts between Bengalis and 
non-Bengahs in Assam, especially in Gauhati. I am told that even the 
^ Jj^ushms line up with the Assamese as against Bengali Hindus.^ 
rther that members of Bengali Muslims continue to pour into Assam. 
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developments. They feel they 
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There is widespread fear among Bengalis that when the colleges reopen 
there might be aggression on the part of Assamese students. All these may 
be exaggerated. But there does seem to be a great deal of truth in it. You 
will appreciate of course that this kind of thing is bad for Assam and leads 
to evil consequences elsewhere also. I hope your government will take up a 
strong line to prevent this aggression and conflict and to see that your Ben- 
gali officers are treated fairly. Otherwise your own work would suffer and 
your services would crack up. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Akbar Hydari’^ 

New Delhi 
9 July 1948 

My dear Akbar Hydari, 

Thank you for your letter of the 6th July about the Bengali Assamese situa- 
tion in Assam.^ Your letter is very helpful in understanding the situation. 
I am afraid I cannot do much to influence the Calcutta press,® but I shall 
certainly try to bring some of these facts to the notice of people who might be 
able to exercise some influence in Calcutta. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Akbar Hydari wrote that Assam was among the last regions of India to come imder 
British rule and the Assamese kept themselves aloof from public life for long 
allowing Bengalis to man the public services. After independence the Assamese started 
resenting the predominence of Bengalis in the Government and in social life. 

3. Hydari felt that the Calcutta press, which was critical of Assamese, was responsible 
for the deteriorating situation in Assam. 


3. To Vallabhbhai PateU 

New Delhi 
9 July 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Hydari.® This is in reply to a letter I had 
sent to Bardoloi about the situation in Assam. I wish you could influence 
the Calcutta press and the Bengal P.C.C. leaders to tone down their aggres- 
sive attitude towards Assam. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See preceding item. 
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VII. OFFICE DISCIPLINE 


1. Cleanliness and Discipline in Office^ 


I desire to draw the attention of Ministers and Heads of Departments to a 
certain deterioration that is visible in the general conduct of business in the 
corridors of the Secretariat and other Government Offices. I am unable to 
speak from personal knowledge of what happens inside the rooms of the 
Secretariat. But the corridors present an appearance of disorder, unclean- 
liness and lack of discipline among the people who wander about there. 
Chaprasis are often not in uniform and it is a little difficult to distinguish 
them from others. They lounge about presenting a general scene of slack- 
ness. Other people wander about aimlessly in the corridors. I do not sug- 
gest that any very strict rules, which might bear down heavily in this hot 
weather, should be applied. But it is essential for the sake of work as well 
as from the point of view of health, sanitation and an agreeable appearance 
that certain rules should be followed and a certain discipline observed. 
I trust therefore that Heads of Departments will inform the members of 
their staff that the rooms and corridors should always be kept in proper 
condition. 

1. Note circulated to all ministries and departments of Governmenti 17 July 1948. File 
No. 2(223)/48-PMS. . 


2. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 


My dear Gopichandji, 


31st July, 1948 


I am told that a practice is growing in East Punjab among M.L.As and local 
Congressmen to interfere in the discharge of duties of governmental officers. 
One case was brought to my notice. A man accused of abduction of women 
was arrested by the Gurgaon S.P. It is reported that the President of the 
District Congress Committee, who is a lawyer, insisted on the release ■ of 
this person who had been arrested for abduction. If this is true, then it was 
very wrong behaviour on the part of that D.C.C. President and all our 
administrative apparatus will collapse if people functioned in his way. I trust 


1 . J.N. Collection. 
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that you will make this perfectly clear. If you like, you can refer the matter 
to the Congress President.- 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. in view of complaints received from several provincial administrations, Rajendra 
Prasad had issued a directive on 25 July 1948, pointing out that while any kind of 
constructive suggestions from Congressmen through proper channels would be 
welcome to the A.I.C.C., no Congressman should try to dictate to the officials to 
cause inconvenience to their work. 


3. To Govind Ballabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 


31st July, 1948 


My dear Pantji, 

I understand that a practice is growing of M.L.As or local Congressmen 
to interfere with executive officers. You must, of course, be aware of this, 
if it is happening in the U.P. I was told specially of a case in Meerut and of 
how the Commissioner there and the D.I.G. complained that it was becoming 
progressively more difficult to carry on their duties or maintain discipline 
because of this. Neither of them complained to me. The matter reached me 
through our normal Intelligence channels. 

I suppose you are aware of all this and are taking necessary steps. Still 
I thought it desirable to bring it to your notice. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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4. To O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar^ 

I 

New Delhi 
31 July. 1948 

My dear Mr. Reddiar, 

I must thank you for the warmth of the welcome I received in Madras and 
for the excellent arrangements made there. My three days in Madras were 
very full, but I enjoyed them wholly and I am very grateful to you and your 
Government. 

You will remember that I mentioned at the meeting of Congress workers 
and Party members of the reports I had received about Madras M.L.As 
sitting at the doorsteps of Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries and 
trying to get jobs for people. Indeed I have heard that money was being 
made out of this business. This is a very serious matter and I hope you will 
tackle it immediately and make it perfectly clear that no such thing should 
be permitted. There should be no weakening on this issue or otherwise all 
our administration will crack up and our reputation will be mud. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 


VIII. LAW AND ORDER 


1. To Reginald Sorensen^ 


New Delhi 


My dear Sorensen, 


The 10th July 1948 


I must apologise to you for the delay in answering the joint letter dated the 
3rd June which you and Julius Silverman" have sent to me. It reached me 
a little before the Mountbattens went away, and the consequent changeover 
in India took up all my time. I also had to tour about a good deal during the 
last three weeks. 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Collection. 

(b. 1905); Member of Parliament (Labour), 1945-83; Secretary, the 
London, 1947-71 and its Chairman frpm 1971, 


India League, 
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May I assure you that anything coming from such good friends of ours 
as you and Silverman must command attention and respect. I do not 
complain at all that you have drawn my attention to events in India which 
have caused you grave concern. We shall, of course, welcome friendly 
criticism and seek to profit by it. 

Among the many things that have happened in India during the past 
year, few have distressed me so much as the action that Government has 
had to take in regard to individual and civil liberty.® You know that our 
movement has been closely associated with conceptions of individual free- 
dom and any deviation from them must necessarily go against the whole 
spirit of that movement. 

The preservation of peace and law and order within the country are 
largely the functions of the provincial governments, though of course, the 
Central Government has a great deal to say in the matter. There has been 
a natural tendency for provincial governments, faced by great difficulties, 
to function autonomously in tliis matter. It is difficult for the Central 
Government to consider or interfere with individual cases when the pro- 
vincial government is in a position to judge the situation far better in its 
own area and to shoulder responsibility for it. 

You know well that during the past ten months we have had to face 
disasters of unparalleled magnitude. The whole structure of peace and law. 
and order crumbled for a while in parts of the country and communal 
passions affected vast numbers of people. This was a very difficult situation 
which was ultimately controlled by us. But the control is often rather super- 
ficial, any little incident may lead to a flare up. It has been a tragedy which 
has nearly broken my heart that after all these years of Gandhiji’s teachings 
and of nonviolent technique, we should have fallen so low. It was Gandhiji 
himself who saved the situation, though he became a victim to it. 

In this kind of situation normal conceptions of civil liberty have little 
place; when murder may take place at any time anywhere and of any person 
ordinary procedure and rules can seldom deal with the situation. Inevi- 
tably special rules have to be framed. 

In tills context ordinary labour disputes might also become communal 
rather suddenly and lead to widespread disturbances. We have tried our 
utmost not to interfere in any way, except by making attempts at a settle- 
ment, in such industrial disputes. But in certain cases we found that behind 
the industrial disputes lay a definite policy of sabotage of industry and a 
deliberate attempt to produce chaos in the country. This would have been 
bad at any time, but at a time when the country was facing a most difficult 
communal situation, this became exceedingly dangerous. 

3. A large number of communists were arrested in early 1948 on suspicion of violent 
insurrection. 
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Perhaps you know that 1 have personally no ill-feeling towards Commu- 
nism and Communists. I have been attracted towards them in many ways 
and I count some of them as my friends. But latterly there has been evi- 
dence enough of a deliberate policy adopted by the Communist Party in 
countries of South East Asia, such as Burma, India, Malaya, etc.,"' which is 
a mixture of political revolt, sabotage and individual killing. In Burma 
this has been evident enough; in Malaya it has also recently drawn atten- 
tion. In India quite the same thing has not happened partly because the 
Communists are not so strong here and partly because of the effective 
measure taken against them. 

Could we at any time take the ris k of an upheaval in India such as has 
recently taken place in Burma? Could we above all take this risk after all 
that had happened during the last ten months in India? 

The changeover in India in August last led to the release of many forces, 
good and bad. All the reactionary elements in India tried to create diffi- 
culties for the new Goveimment, We have faced and overcome many of 
these difficulties and in so far as the States are concerned, we have advanced 
a very great deal in absorbing and coordinating them with the Indian Union. 
Still the reactionary jagirdar or feudal elements are bitter against us and are 
continuously giving trouble. They line up with communal elements, they 
even line up with people who would normally be their extreme opponents. 
Nothing is more extraordinary than a certain peace or other armistice that 
took place between the authorities of feudal and reactionary Hyderabad 
and the Communist Party there. The Communist Party, of course, denies 
any such agreement but the facts are patent and the conflict between the 
Communists and the Hyderabad authorities has largely vanished. Tliis 
was not because they loved each other or because they could cooperate for 
long but they thought that their principal enemy was the Government of 
India and so they arranged some kind of a stoppage of hostilities in order 
jointly to face the Government of India. 

In the French possessions in India there has long been a consistent 
demand for union with India.® Now the Communist Party is opposing it. 
In the whole of industry the Communist Party is lowering production and 
creating continuous difficulties. 

We sit on the verge of widespread trouble and violence and murder. 
No government can face such a situation without taking action. And so we 
took action which as a whole has met with considerable success. 

Such action was inevitably left to provincial governments and each such 


4. Isolated acts of terrorism by Chinese Communists occurred from time to time in 
different parts of Malaysia. 

5. The French-Indian settlement of Chandannagore had voted, in a referendum on 19 
June 1949, for union with India. 
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government functions according to its own lights. It may be that local 
officials, as they are apt to, show excessive zeal. We have tried to pull them 
up, we have tried to examine individual cases and make our recommenda- 
tions. We have tried to impress on provincial governments and all others 
concerned that they must not use these very special measures except in 
extreme cases where they have adequate justification. We shall continue to 
do this. 

The development of the situation in Hyderabad State as well as in some 
other places prevents a return to normality and anti-social forces take 
advantage of these crises. It is quite possible that we make mistakes, indeed 
I know mistakes have been made wlfich we have had to rectify later but I 
would like you to take into consideration this background of India in this 
very dynamic phase of our existence. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To B.C. Roy^ 


New Delhi 
31st July. 1948 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have received information from reliable sources that the Home Minister^ 
of your Government has organised a band of ruffians or goondas in order to 
use them to breakup Communist and Socialist meetings, further that, in fact, 
they have been so used and the police have looked on while these goondas 
beat Communists or Socialists who had gathered for some meeting. We are 
informed that there was a bad effect on the police force as indeed it rnust 
have. 

I have been greatly surprised to receive this information as I cannot 
conceive of any responsible government or Minister adopting these tactics. 
Our Government will be completely discredited if this was known and proved. 
X write, of course, on the information received by me and I shall be happy 
indeed if you can contradict it. I would, not. have written unless .the iiffqrnta- 
tioa had not. come.. from-a- ..normally, .reliable ..official .source,. ..Could you 

kindly look into this matter for- it Is of the- most -ser iouS' consequenceT 

" .m. 

— jawnliarlal 

.1, J.N. Collection.. ^ ^ 

:^.'"Kiran'BHmW'Roy.'' ' ‘ " - . 'j..' . 
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3, To B.G. Kher^ 


New Delhi 
August 4; 1948 

My dear Kher, 

Lord Mountbatten has forwarded to me a copy of a telegram which was 
received by the Editor of the Daily Worker of London, whom he met at a 
luncheon party. 1 enclose this telegram. I know nothing about this incident. 
But I am writing to Lord Mountbatten that the Communist newspapers are 
carrying on a vicious and virulent campaign.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See ante, p. 336. 


4. To O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar’^ 


New Delhi 

My dear Premier, 

,•?, a'™, artiele in Tlw HMu of 
August 6, entitled Law and Oiders". This article criticises very forcibly 

rea^nsli^enfoTthem'' 

life rf Ht’rf “ V F” a newspaper 

like T/ie Hindu to criticise governmental activities in this way should be a 

warning to us of what we are doing and where we are going. Is I have written 

0 you previously, we are getting a very bad name all over the world. It is 

.1. File No. 7(70)/48-PMS. . ’ • . 

2. The Hindu observed that while the Government of MaHrnd f„ii ’ ■ o - • 

. High Court, gave up the attempt made in May 1948 thro^^K o 
, ■ the Public Order Act of 1947, to deprive 

• - recent bill -again attempted to -restrict judicial scmt nv hv ^ 

• -‘bf«atisfiedi’ by >‘of<>pinion”v-implyinEthatwh!lf. r' ^ substituting the words 

tpsult only. from reasonable groundsman opinion coim™be”‘’^ satisfaction could 
Jt IS amazing” the' newspaper ‘coitimbnfed- “that r' ' 

, shy.of , a contention that there should be reasomhi^ ^“'^t'nment should fight 

• — 'government do not have to reveal them to the Court ‘ 

If the Court continues to interpret the new section as’if' 

the wording.” • ^ chknge in 
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better for some mischief-makers to be free than for the whole government 
to be condemned by moderate and reasonable people. I would beg you 
therefore and your Government to consider this point with great care. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. To Gopichand Bhargava^ 


New Delhi 
The 16th August 1948 

My dear Gopichandji, 

I had a telephone message sent to you today about Gurbaksh Singh Dhil- 
lon’s fast.” As you know I am entirely opposed to this fasting business and 
have little sympathy with it. Nevertheless it does create a commotion in 
people’s minds, specially young people. Dhillon has been some kind of a 
hero in connection with the I.N.A. trials and there is some distress in the 
schools and colleges here over this matter. I have received a large number 
of telegrams in regard to Dhillon’s fast. I do hope that you will be able to 
induce him to give up the fast. 

The larger question of General Mohan Singh and his Desh Sewek Sena 
has unfortunately taken a very wrong turn.® I have no doubt that you are 
right in not agreeing to General Mohan Singh’s proposals but I confess that 
the press statement issued on your Government’s behalf rather took my 
breath way.^ It was not the kind of statement that Governments issue and 
the language used was unnecessarily harsh and such as cannot be justified 
easily. Much the same thing could have been said very differently and 
without commitment. Government’s statements have to be restrained in 
manner and in language and have to commit themselves as little as possible. 
That statement I am afraid has done us some harm. 

1. J.N. Coliection. 

2. Dhillon, on 11 Au^st, started a fast unto death as a protest against the East Punjab 
...... Government’s • -allegations thaf General Mohan'Smgh wanted to capture power through 

. the Desh Sewak Sena. • . •• ' •. . . 

3. General Mohan Singh had said that-,.the Government was proceeding very^ slowly 
with the military training scheme in East Punjab. The Government in a press note 
on 4 August offered him cooperation for imparting military training to the people to 
tegm with inj-lissar, Rghtak^andGurgapn disfrjcts,,.HQ5yeverj Mohan Sin^’’ wanted 

" ■ to work In boVd'er jdistrictsrcpqseflpemfy/tfie jiegptjatipns.. broke dpwn, 

~4.: _ The, East Punjab Government hini]pf'havjng,plans to createy.an . army.fo seize 

''"'powerandadministfiQnat'al.attst^;,..”.. 
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I have seen today another statement. which you have issued, which, I 
hope, will help a little. Meanwhile, I have to answer a short notice ques-. 
tion in the Assembly on the subject and I find it a little difficult to frame my 
answer. Of course some answer will be given.® 

This whole affair will have to be tackled carefully and tactfully, or else 
it may do us injury. Mohan Singh may often go wrong and he is a little 
headstrong but my own impression is that he is completely straight forward 
and is a man of integrity. Normally, I should have liked him to do some con- 
structive national work. Perhaps it is difficult for you or for us to make 
him do this in a proper way because he has got used to functioning by him- 
self and in his own way. Anyway, for the present, this question does not 
arise. An attempt however might be made to lessen the bitterness that has 
been caused. Of course, on the question of private armies, there can be no 
compromise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. B. Shiva Rao asked on 17 August whether the East Punjab Government had obtained 
sanction of the Government of India before assigning the districts of Hissar, Gurgaon 
and Rohtak to Mohan Singh to recruit men for a national volunteer corps. Nehru 
replied that no such step was taken and the Government .policy >yas to disband .the 
organisations which might develop into private armies. The .East Punjab Govern- 
ment was raising a national volunteer corps and proposed to merge" Desh Sewak Sena 
with it. 


IX. FOREIGN VISITS AND ASSISTANCE 


1. To Govind Ballabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 

15 August 1948 

My dear Pantji, 

With reference to your.letter of August lOth about.pr6vihces.<iealing directly 
with procurement in foreign countries. I ana forwarding your letter .as well as 
Reshav-Dey.’sdetterr ter tbe.Hnanefi Minister. . .'.-..ix, 

rl . •••File-.No; 44/6/48-PMS'; — t J. '.v.:.-: 

-2. K.D. -Malaviya,- Devel6pinent--Mimster-;fo^-Umt(^-P^^ that 

g^e^ments be allowed full initiative in their' develbpnient ^sih^es.' This 
■ should include visits to Tore, p countn^ by provihci'al ministers. Eitpe'rts could not 
keep themselves m touch wjtb the differvajt-developm^.scbinhes.- 
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I do not think it is intended that any hard and fast line should be drawn 
in this matter, or that provinces should be prevented from obtaining the 
necessary machinery etc. from foreign countries. But it seems clear that 
unless there is cooperation with the Centre there is likely to be wastage of 
effort. 

As for provincial ministers going abroad, here too there is no absolute 
bar. Normally Ministers do not go out for such purposes. It is the experts 
who are sent abroad. This I think is the rule in most countries. In very 
special cases a Minister may go. Apart from this general practice, it was felt 
that too many Ministers were going abroad from various provinces, and 
hence attention was drawn to this matter. Sometimes one expert going 
abroad can deal with the needs of several provinces, and there would be a 
saving of time, energy and expenditure. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Lakshminarayan Sahu^ 

New Delhi 
26 August 1948 

Dear Lakshminarayanji,^ 

I have your letter of the 20th August. I do not myself understand why you 
should be in pain and anguish. Your province is doing rather well at present 
and is free from many of the difficulties whieh other provinces have to face. 
As for deputations abroad, it is just impossible to have every province repre- 
sented, when only a limited number of persons are sent. No doubt Orissa’s 
turn will come. But please remember that normally deputations are sent 
for a particular purpose and choice is made from that point of view. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ja,waharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. (1890-1963); educationist and social rcfoimer of Orissa; founder editor oi Saliakar, 
Oriya monthly magazine, 1919-1930, and of Vaitarani and Star of Utkal, English 
magazine; organised Utkal Union Conference in 1936; elected to Orissa Legislative 
Assembly and Constituent Assembly, 1947; President, Utkal Sahitya Samaj and 
Orissa SaliityaAkademi; author of Hill Tribes of Jeypore and several other books. 
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3. To Keshav Dev Malaviya^ 


New Delhi 
27 August 1948 

My dear Keshav Dev, 

I have your letter of August 24. 

I am entirely in agreement with you” that individual provinces should be 
given full scope to go ahead in their task of expediting development schemes. 
There is no final objection to a provincial minister visiting foreign countries. 
There is a general rule however that Ministers, whether Central or provincial, 
do not go abroad except for very special reasons. 

As for your complaints against the Government of India, I have no doubt 
that many of them are justified. 

If you and your Government feel that you should go abroad you can 
certainly do so. I would suggest, however, that the date of your going might 
be postponed a little to enable us to know exactly what steps we are going 
to take in order to meet the economic and other crises. These matters have 
an urgent and vital significance. As the policy that we lay down in the near 
future will govern many things, including our development schemes, it is 
better to wait a little npw and then go abroad rather than to go before -that 
policy is quite clear. I do not think this need delay you very much. 

Pantji is expected here on the 4th or 5th of September for the Working 
Committee meeting. I shall discuss this and other matters with him then. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 44/6/48-PMS. 

2. Malaviya had complained that provincial ministries were not consulted when foreign 
parties were contacted for national schemes. It would be quicker for provincial 
governments to negotiate for their small demands themselves. Further, students abroad 
were not being adequately looked after. 
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4. To Harekrushna Mahtab^ 


New Delhi 
2 September 1948 

My dear Mahtab, 

Thank you for your letter of 30th August." I am referring this matter to our 
W.M.P. Ministry here and shall write to you again about it. It is open to 
you of course to make enquiries from any foreign firms as to what they can 
do, but perhaps it is better to deal with foreign firms not directly but through 
the Central Government. 

All these questions have now to be considered in terms of the economic 
.crisis which affects all our schemes of development. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. File No. 17(101)/48-PMS. Also available in H.K. Mahtab Papers N.M.M.L. 

2. Mahtab had asked whether he could contact some American firms for damming the 
smaller rivers for which the Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
lacked the staff. Negotiations with foreign firms for setting up industries and taking 
up large scale construction would break the obstruction of Indian industrialists. 


X. LIFE IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION 


1. Petition of Mercy of Ladlesaheb and Mashak Dastgir^ 


I have considered these, papers including the judgements and the- notes of 
the Hon’ble Ministers. As in all cases dependent on circumstantial evidence 
alone there is a lack of that certainty which can come from, direct evidence. 
It is even more difficult for a person reading the papers and the record to 
judge of circumstantial evidence than direct evidence. Unless there afe 
very special reasons to the contrary the findings of the first court and the 
court of appeal have to be accepted. Any other course would mean a com- 
plete rejection of those findings. That may be the function of a court of 
appeal which goes closely into all facts and circumstances of the case and 


1. Note dated 21 July 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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hears arguments on both sides. It is hardly the function of a person consider- 
ing a mercy petition. I feel therefore unable in the circumstances to upsel 
completely the findings of the Sessions Court and the High Court, whicl 
would be necessary if I agree with the recommendation of Honourable 
Minister for Law. 

But I agree with Honourable Minister for Home that in view of all the 
circumstances a death sentence is not indicated or desirable. I would there- 
fore recommend the commutation" of the sentence to transportation for life, 


2. ne percentage of execution of pronounced death penalties were 81% and 80% durint 
the years 1931-40 and 1941-47 respectively. It came down to 13% during 1948-50. 


2. Petition of Mercy of Sitaram alias Haddu' 


I have considered the judgements and the opinions of Honourable Minisl 
for Law and Honourable Minister for Home ’ 

^ttatoTy I 

,the Wife pt tp, Je:;peSy1f"|l.“° t S 

menuonji„sentenced to transportation for fife fetead of’ 

.the death.penalty. I agree therefore with the nntl ^ 

for Home should be allowed to take its wurse! ^ Ministe 


1. Note, dated 21 July 1948. J.N. Colicctipn. 
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3. To the Maharaja of Jeypore^ 

lil- 

M, |.:New Delhi 
The 26tli August 1948 

Dear Maharaja Sahib," ',V- 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th August. Yv\ 

In theory I agree with you that capital punishment should pe abolished. 
But I must confess that in practice and at the present moment tiiis will be /- 
difficult. In fact we discussed this matter a few days ago and the majority 
of the opinion was that we should make no change in the existing law at 
. present. We are living through difficult times and it may not be safe to take 
this step when political murder is commonly talked about and indulged in. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Vikrama Deo Varma (1869-1951); poet and philanthropist; Raja of Jeypore, 1931-51; 
author of many books in Sanskrit, Oriya and Telugu. 


X. KING’S LETTER TO THE NIZAM 


1. To V,K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
7 August 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

Suddenly and most unexpectedly last night an event happened which has 
upset me greatly. You will know about the details from the two enclosures.^ 
These are copies of letters from me to the King and to the Governor General. 
It is a most unfortunate occurrence but there it is and we have to put up with 
it. 

You will receive a cover from the Governor General addressed to the 
King — the outer cover probably to the King’s Private Secretary. This contains 
the G.G.’s letter to the King, my letter to the King, and a copy of my letter 
to the G.G., also the original letter from the King to the Nizam and connected 
papers. All this should be delivered personally by you as early as possible. 
But before you do so you should, of course, consult Dickie Mountbatten 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. See post, both of same date. 
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and show him the papers. I am writing to him briefly and referring him to 
you. 

This matter must be kept entirely secret. At this end the only persons 
who know about it are the G.G., Sardar Patel, G.S. Bajpai, V.P. Menon, 
Mathai and myself. At the other end there is no reason why anyone should 
know besides you, Dickie and Edwina. 

These letters are being carried by Sardar Balwant Singh Puri^ whom the 
Mountbatten know very well. He is a responsibles and reliable man for many 
years connected with the Red Cross organisation and lately functioning as a 
member of the Federal Public Service Commission. Of course he does not 
know anything about this incident or these papers and should not be told. 
He is a mere messenger so far as these letters are concerned. 

Please send us a brief telegram to say that you have received the papers 
sent through Sardar Balwant Singh Puri. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3. (1892-1961); after serving the Government ofthc Punjab for some time, joined the Red 
Cross and St. John’s Ambulance organisations in India in 1916; Secretary-General, 
Indian Red Cross Society, 1941-58 and its Vice-Chairman, 1958-66; member. Public 
Service Commission, 1948-49. 


2. An Apology to the King^ 


New Delhi 
7th August 1948 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presents his humble duty to His Majesty the King^ 
and has the honour to submit the following : 

1 . On the evening of the 6th August, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru received a sealed 
cover from His Excellency the Governor General. This was brought to him by 
his confidential Private Secretary^ who, in Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s presence, 
opened it and took out two other sealed covers from it. Thinking that both 
of these were addressed to the Prime Minister, his confidential Private Secre- 
tary opened them both. One of these contained a letter from the Governor 
General to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in which His Excellency stated that he was 
sending a communication from His Majesty’s Private Secretary, “ along with 

1 . V;K. Krishna Menon Papers,' N.M.M.L. 

2. George VI. 

3. M.O. Mathai. 

4. Alan Frederick Lascelles, Private Secretary to King George VI. 
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a sealed cover for His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and a copy 
of the contents of the letter inside the sealed cover. The Governor General 
asked the Prime Minister to arrange to send the sealed cover to the Nizam 
with the utmost expedition. 

2. As Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was reading the letter from the Governor 
General, he found that, by an error, the confidential Private Secretary had 
already opened the other cover without notieing that it was addressed to 
H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was greatly 
shocked at this occurrence but could not undo what had been done. He 
feels distressed and humiliated that such a thing should have happened to .a 
letter from His Majesty and that he should be responsible for it. He begs to 
convey his most profound apology to His Majesty for this grave error for 
which he holds himself entirely responsible. 

3. It was Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s intention to send His Majesty’s letter in 
its present condition to H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, together with a 
letter of apology. But, after consulting the Governor General, it seemed 
more appropriate to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru that he should seek His Majesty’s 
.direction before proceeding further in the matter. The original letter of His 

Majesty to H.E.H. the Nizam is, therefore, being returned. The other papers 
which Shri Jawaharlal Nehru received from H.E. the Governor General 
are also being submitted for His Majesty’s inspection. 

4. The Prime Minister ventures to submit, for His Majesty’s considera- 
tion, that the letter to H.E. the Nizam be either returned for transmission 
to H.E.H. in a new cover or, if His Majesty should be so disposed, a new 
letter be addressed to H.E.H. These are only suggestions. Any other direc- 
tions that His Majesty may be pleased to convey will be carried out. 

5. In conclusion Shri Jawaharlal Nehru wishes to repeat the expression 
of his deep regret that this delay should have been caused in the delivery 
of His Majesty’s letter to H.E.H. the Nizam and to seek His Majesty’s for- 
giveness for an error which, however inadvertent, must be the cause of 
inconvenience and annoyance to His Majesty.* 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. The King's Private Secretary wrote on 12 August 1948 that the King was "sincerely 
sorry that so much trouble should have been given to so many busy people, fully 
accepts the explanation . . of this unlucky mischance . . that has afflicted many a 
private secretary in the past including myself’’ and returned the King’s letter to. the 
Nizam in its original form but in a new envelope and seal with a request to have it 
transmitted to the Ni?:am. 
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3, To C, Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
7th August 1948 


My dear Governor General, 

Last evening 1 received a sealed cover which you had sent me. This was 
brought to me in my house by my confidential Private Secretary who, in my 
presence, opened it and took out two other sealed covers from it. Thinking 
that both of these were addressed to me, he opened both. One of these con- 
tained a letter from you to me, in which you stated that you were sending 
me a communication from His Majesty’s Private Secretary, along with a 
sealed cover for H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad and a copy of the contents 
of the letter inside that sealed cover. You asked me to arrange to send the 
sealed cover to the Nizam with the utmost expedition. 

2. As I was reading the letter of yours to me I found that inadvertently 
and through an error, ray Private Secretary had already opened the other 
cover without noticing that it was addressed to H.E.H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. I was shocked and distressed at this very grave mistake that 
had occurred which I Was unable to set right. 

3. I informed you of this misfortune immediately and, after consulting 
you, I decided to send the King’s letter as it was to H.E.H. the Nizam together 
with a letter of explanation and apology. It was also my intention to write 
to Elis Majesty explaining the circumstances and offering my humble 
apology. 

4. On further consideration, however, and after consulting you again, it 
seemed a better course to follow to place the whole matter before the King 
and take His Majesty’s direction before any further step was taken. I am, 
therefore, writing to His Majesty and enclosing in my letter all the papers 
you sent me last evening, including the original letter of the King addressed 
to the Nizam. I am sending all this to you and would request you to send 
it to His Majesty.. 

5. I shall be grateful if the King’s directions are conveyed to me. If His 
Majesty so wishes, his original letter can be sent to H.E.H. the Nizam in a 
new cover and sealed and then forwarded to the Nizam, or a new letter may 
be sent. Whatever course is suggested, I shall endeavour to follow it. 

6. I have already expressed my humble apology to the King for this grave 
error for which I am fully responsible. To you also I must apologise for 
having failed to carry out your direction in the matter. I am greatly distressed 
because of having failed in my duty in many ways and put my Government 
in a difficult and embarrassing position. This is a matter about which I shall 
venture to speak to your later. 


1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 
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7. I deeply regret that this delay has been caused in the delivery of His 
Majesty's letters to the Nizam. I am anxious to avoid further delay as far as 
possible and am arranging, therefore, for a reliable officer to carry the covers 
addressed to the King by air this evening. He will hand over the sealed 
covers to our High Commissioner in London who will take immediate 
steps to deliver them personally. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. To Govfnd Ballabh Pant^ 


New Delhi 
4 July 1948 

My dear Pantji, 

I have received your letter of July 1 about the instructions issued to District 
Officers regarding collections to the Gandhi Memorial Fund. I must confess 
that I do not like any government officers as such to be connected with these 
collections and for District Magistrates to convene meetings for this purpose 
seems rather undesirable. The whole thing reminds one too much of war 
collections. There has been already some criticism of the U.P. Government’s 
action in this matter. You will remember that it was referred to in Mussoorie.^ 
Again it was mentioned at some committee meetings here in Delhi. I do not 
think that we shall get very much out of these. But however much we might 
have got it will have a bad odour. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . J.N. Collection. 

2. See Selected Works (Second Series), Vol. 6, pp. 430-431. 
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2. To Baldev Slngh^ 


New Delhi 
8 July 1948 

.My dear Baldev Singh, 

I should like you to convey my appreciation and congratulation to the 
engineers and others connected with our Defence Ministry who have parti- 
cipated in the building of the Ravi Bridge near Pathankot as well as other 
bridges and causeways on the Pathankot-Jammu road. I think both the 
military and the Works, Mines and Power Ministry deserve praise for this 
fine piece of engineering work done in record time. 

Yours sincerely; 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N, Collection. 


.3. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Your telegram 8103 dated 21st July.^ We propose to celebrate Independence 
Day in India in a very simple manner. In view of the internal situation and 
the fact that Mahatma Gandhi’s death is still fresh in our minds, we have 
advised against any ostentations or extravagant display of -enthusiasm. 
Subject to this we leave it to you to observe Independence Day in such 
manner as you think fit. Prior sanction should be obtained for incurring 
any expenditure beyond that is provided in the budget. For this a rough esti- 
mate of expenses will be necessary. 

We do not propose to send any messages or proclamation bn August 15. 

1. New Delhi, 25 July 1948. File No. 2(I78)/48-PMS. 

2. Krishna Menon sought instructions in connection with the Independence Day celebra- 
tions in London. 
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4. Cooperation between People and Police^ 


The three days of my visit to Madras have caused a heavy burden on the 
authorities and the police of the city. Vast and unprecede.nted crowds had 
gathered along the routes and meeting places and it was difficult task to 
arrange them in a disciplined order. Yet this task was ably and efficiently 
performed and I wish to congratulate the authorities and the police of the 
city of Madras on this achievement. This could not have been done, of 
course, without the goodwill and cooperation of the people who behaved 
in an exemplar>' manner everywhere I went. I was particularly pleased to 
notice how the police and the people cooperated with each other. This was 
as it should be. 

1. Statement, Madras, 26 July 1948. From The Hindu, 28 July 1948. 


5. To Valfabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
15th August, 1948 


My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I am enclosing a letter from Gopichand Bhargava about grants of land to 
provincial M.L.As. I do feel that this kind of thing must be sternly dis- 
couraged. 

The Maharaja of Faridkot’s" grant too is obviously most objectionable. 
You will notice what Gopichand says about Maharaja of Patiala'* criticising 
in public the East Punjab Ministry as well as Sardai Baldev Singh. 

Yours, 

•lawaharlal 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Harindar Singh. 

3. Yadavendra Singh. 
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6. To Rajendra Prasad^ 

New Delhi 
] 1 September 1948 

My dear Rajendra Babu,“ 

Sunder Lai® has been coming to me from time to time and telling me about 
the progress of the Hindustani translation of the draft Constitution. Mean- 
while I have received Hindi printed copy of the Hindi translation. I was under 
the impression that the Hindi, the Urdu and the Hindustani translations 
would be printed separately to enable Members of the Constituent Assembly 
to examine each one of them before finalising any draft. It was possible 
of course that no single draft might be approved in toto but that certain 
variations may be introduced in them. Sunder Lai however says that he 
is not clear whether this Hindustani translation will be printed or not by the 
Constituent Assembly. I think it would be a pity if this was not printed as 
this would mean not utilising, and indeed wasting, many months’ labour 
of a number of people who have done it. What is more, we shall not have the 
advantage of comparing these various translations. 

This question of language has unfortunately roused a great deal of heat 
and argimrent. We may not be able to ignore this but still 1 hope we shall 
consider the question as objectively and dispassionately as possible. For 
this as well as for the purpose of evolving the best possible draft, it is nece.s- 
sary to have printed copies of all the throe translations before the members. 
It may be that the variations are not great as between two translations. But 
even those minor variations may count and may give a certain twist to 
the language or to the meairing. We have to produce something with simplicity, 
precision, and dignity. I am a lover of languages and words and phrases 
and I have often spent a good deal of time in thinking about the turn of 
a single plrrase. We dare not miss taking advantage of anything that might 
help us to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

Therefore I feel that it is necessary to have this Hindustani translation 
printed on behalf of the Constituent Assembly. It should be printed both 
in the Nagari and the Urdu scripts. If there is any difficulty about the Urdu 
script it should certainly be printed in the Nagari script. I know this will 
involve expenditure but that extra expenditure is worthwhile if it helps us in 
any way to produce a noble document in the end which will be the hallmark 
of our independent existence. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


File No. 32 (98)/48-PM;S. 

Rajendra Prasad was the President of the Constituent Assembly 

Copies of this letter were sent to Abul Kalam Avnrf c j , , , 

of the ConsUtuent Assembly. ^al, both mcmberi 
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I am sorry to trouble you when you are unwell and when, as I understand, 
you are thinking of gohig to Pilani. But the matter seemed to me an urgent 
and vital one and so I have taken the liberty to write to you about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To Sardul Singh Caveeshar^ 


New Delhi 
12th September 1948 

My dear Sardul Singhji, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your letter of the 12th 
August as well as a previous letter on this subject. 

Certainly I feel that there should be a proper memorial in the form of 
some institution serving the people. I do not believe in any other types of 
memorials. 

I feel however that this is not a suitable time to raise this question. We 
are in the midst of great difficulties and problems. There is an economic crisis. 
There is further the Gandhi Memorial Fund which should absorb our energy 
'land our surplus money. 

I am afraid I do not agree with you about changing the name of Delhi 
■and calling it Moti NagaV. This is a poor way of honouring the memory of 
any great person. It is simple and does not cost anything. Names of bities 
■have a certain historical significance and they should not. normally be 
.changed.'.,, 

.. -. •. ; Yours sincerely, 

. : ■.'.r . ’ • • • Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. 'J.N. Collection. 
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8. To O.P. Ramaswami ReddiaH 


New Delhi 
21st September 1948 

My dear Mr. Reddiar, 

I have received a copy of a pamphlet containing "Charges against the Madras 
Ministry (1948) by certain M.L.As”. This pamphlet" contains a signed cover- 
ing letter addressed to the Congress President, 

Any such charges publicly made must be publicly answered. I know 
nothing about the charges, but I am very much concerned that a Provincial 
Ministry of ours should be publicly accused of serious offences. Will you 
kindly let me know that steps you have taken to answer these charges ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Two M.L.As, M.S.A. Majid and P. Natcsan, had charged the Government with 
(1) thrusting trade into unwilling hands of the cooperative agencies and (2) adopting 
measures which were not in line with policies enunciated by the Government of India 
viz. Prohibition, Cloth Control, measures and non-interference with the ordinary trade 
channels. Since Congress M.L.As had been taking commercial licences. Natesan 
charged them as brokers and blackmarketeers. 


9, To Syama Prasad Mookerjee^ 


New Delhi 
22 September 1948 

My dear Syama Prasad, 

Thank’ you for your letter of the 22nd. I am glad you are considering the 
possibility of a river set vice on the lower Ganges up to Allahabad and Kanpur. 
There- was- undoubtedly such- a service in the old days. L do not know 
what kinds of boats came, but in Allahabad there are still remains- of piers. 

If- the Ganga is not navigable above Allahabad, the Jamuna, I think, is 
Certainly navigable and the boats might come up the Jamuna from Allahabad. 
Would it not be possible to use steam boats? 


1. File No. 2?(40)/48.PMS. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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1. On External Publicity^ 


... 2. I should also like to know what steps are being taken to reorganise 
the information and directives sent for external publicity." Previous to 
transfer of this work to the External Affairs, many complaints were made 
about the ineffectiveness of our external publicity. What is being done to 
remedy this? Apart from frequent telegrams, it seems to me necessary that 
specific information about current topics should be sent giving facts. This 
may have to be written separately for different sets of countries. For ins- 
tance, for the Arab or Muslim countries, our approach will be somewhat 
different, emphasising a Pakistan or Hyderabad or Kashmir problem, more 
specially giving facts about the large Muslim population at present in 
India. Few people abroad realise that India has still got an enormous Mus- 
lim population. Indeed our Muslim population is probably greater than 
that of any other country except Pakistan. The fact that we have Muslims 
in the Cabinet, in high offices as judges, as ambassadors, etc, should be 
brought out. This information indeed might well be sent to other countries 
apart from the Muslim countries. 

3. Some stress should be laid on our constructive activities, i.e., the 
big schemes of constructing dams, reservoirs, hydro-electric works, etc,, 
our health schemes, our educational schemes, industrialisation, etc., so 
that people should have proper balance of what is being done in India. All 
this should be done in a brief and- concise way giving facts rather than 
comments. 

1. Note, 23 July 1948. File No. I47-XP/48, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. Extracts. 

2. See Selected Works (Second Series), Vol. 5, pp. 521-526, 


2. Basic Principles^ 


Our performance in the' General Assembly has of course to be in tune with 
oiir foreign policy. 

i India’s foreign policy is in the 'process of being formulated. Indeed 

■ 1. Guidelines for the coming session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
12 September 1948. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 
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there can be no finality about it. While it is to be, or should be, based on 
certain fundamental principles, it is also something which is to be evolved 
in the light of experience, something which is to be adjusted to changing 
circumstances. In a world that is continually changing this latter part of the 
foreign policy must also necessarily be dynamic. 

3. Foreign policy normally has a long distance objective as well as short 
distance objectives. The latter must be generally in keeping with the for- 
mer. The latter may occasionally vary, in the light of experience and cir- 
cumstances, but even while varying, they must keep the former in view. 

4. What is our long distance objective? Apart from maintaining • the 
independence of India and her rapid economic and social progress, India, 
by virtue of her position and resources, is bound to play an increasing part 
in world affairs. This part in world affairs can be divided up into: 

(1) Asian Affairs : 

(a) in South East Asia, ; 

(b) in China and Far East, 

(c) in the Middle East and Western Asia, and 

(d) in the Soviet part of Asia. 

(2) General world affairs. 


We are most intimately concerned, with South East Asia and we should 
therefore develop these contacts as much as possible. This means that we 
should particularly help in every way in the freedom of the countries of 
South East Asia and their closer cooperation with India in political and 
economic matters, and ultimately in defence. South East Asia would in- 
clude Australia and New Zealand. 

In regard to China and the Far East, nothing much can be done at 
present except tq maintain friendly relations. China is ip a state of utmost 
turmoil.® We should not attach ourselves too closely to any party in China 
so as to make the other party hostile to us. Naturally as a Government 
we incline towards the present Government of China. In regard, to Japaii 
our general policy is to welcome the growth of the Japanese economy. 


2 . 


The civil war in China which had been temporarily suspended after the defeat of 
Japan in 1945, broke out again. Mismanagement and corruption resulted in wide- 
sprrad popular discontent with tire Nationalist regime of Chiang ICai-shek and 
enabled the Coinmunists to extend their influence in the countryside. The Communist 

l948 of-Manchuria and Changchun had- starved 
^ 1 that Communist troops had killed 

.5,0M Government tpops and. workers, during. their occupation of Kaifeng during 
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The Communist movements and revolts® in South East Asia are so tied 
up with the movements for independence that it is difficult to separate 
them. While we must condemn acts of terrorism and the like, we cannot 
take part in any measures to suppress these movements. In fact we are not 
in a position to do so, and any attempt to do so would merely make us vas- 
tly unpopular with large masses of people in South East Asia. 

5. India is the natural leader of South East Asia if not of some other 
parts of Asia also. There is at present no other possible leadership in Asia, 
and any foreign leadership will not be tolerated. Nevertheless it is entirely 
wrong for any representative to talk in terms of India being the leader in 
any part of Asia or to discuss the formation of any Asian bloc. This does 
not help us in any way and merely irritates others and creates suspicion. 

6. The Middle Eastern countries are very difficult to deal with at pre- 
sent. They want our help and we have certain ties with them which we wish 
to retain and strengthen. Still, it is probable that as a result of Pakistan 
coming into existence and the growth of an Islamic sentiment, the Middle 
Eastern countries will tend to become somewhat hostile to India. Pro- 
bably these Islamic countries are not in a position to play an important part 
in world affairs. The importance they have thus far has been largely ad- 
ventitious and partly due to the rivalries of western powers. Our general 
policy in regard to them should be one of friendship as well as firmness. 
There is no reason why , we should vary our basic policy just to please these 
Middle East countries. But we must remember that apart from the Isjaraic 
sentiment, there are some reasons which wbuld incline these countries to- 
wards India if they take a long view. Afghanistan, being anti-Pakistan, 
automatically is a little more friendly to India. We should take full advan- 
tage of this fact. Turkey also is not very much affected by the Islamic senti- 
ment. 

7. As for Soviet Asia, this is part of the larger world problem and 
need not be treated as an Asian problem. 

8. In world affairs generally we should stand for everything that pro.-- 
motes peace and avoids war and everything that puts an end to any imper- 
ialist domination of one country over another. At the same time we should 
work for close cooperation between nations with a view ultimately to help 
in the establishment of some world order. 

9. We have repeatedly stated that India should not ally herself with any 
of the power blocs.^ This policy fits in with our basic principles and is at 

3. Communists were involved in every front in South East Asia. In April 1948, the 
Burmese Communist Party revolted against the Government headed by Thakin Nu. 
In June, the Malaysian' Comniunists took up’arms against 'the-British Government:']^'.' 
September, a coup was 'attempted in Java. In India the Communists came into'-bp^' 
conflict with the Government. 

4. See Selected Works (Second Series) Vol. 5, pp. 495-507. 
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the same time beneficial even from the narrow opportunist point of view. 
Indeed there is no other policy which we can pursue with any advantage. 
The idea that we can gain some immediate end by alignment with one of the 
power blocs is essentially wrong. If once we do so, we will even lose our 
bargaining power, though we may gain some petty temporary advantage. If 
India ceases to have a neutral policy in regard to these power conflicts, many 
other countries would also be forced to line up with this or that power 
bloc. There would be no neutral countries left and no lead in any direction 
away from war. Indeed India’s lining up might bring the world war nearer. 

10. Our proclaimed neutrality apparently has little effect on the cleavage 
among nations, and sometimes results in our being isolated and gaining the 
ill-will of both sides. That perhaps is to some extent inevitable and need 
not alarm us. If we adhere honestly and consistently to the policy we have 
laid down, we shall certainly gain the respect of most countries. India may 
not count today from the point of view of defence forces or industrial capa- 
city, but India does count in the eyes of other countries because of her poten- 
tial capacity and the certainty that she is going to play an important role in 
the future. 

11. There is a psychological reason also for our continuing our policy 
of neutrality at the present juncture in world affairs. Any deviation from 
it will weaken us and will make us camp-followers of some group. We will 
not think of relying on our owm strength but will progressively place our 
reliance on some other country which may or may not help us in time of 
need, and which will no doubt extract its pound of flesh whenever it can. 
We will cease to be looked upon as a possible leader of Asian as well as 
some other nations. 

12. Therefore in the many questions that arise — in Germany^, in 
Greece®, in China, in Korea’, over the Veto®, over the Interim Com- 


5. Berlin remained the stonn centre of east-wwt relations. On 7 June 1948, the western 
allies announced their intention to create a federal state in their zones and, on 20 
June, introduced a currency reform. The Soviet Government rejected it and started 
a land blockade of Berlin. The western powers fed Berlin by air. 

6. A civil war was going on since 1946 in Greece between the troops of a right-wing 
government led by the Populist Party and the communist guerrillas. With British 
and American assistance the Greek army was able to repulse the guerrillas. 

7. The National Assembly in Seoul adopted on 12 July a constitution for a Democratic 
Republic of Korea. But a North Korea broadcast the same day announced'plans 
for a rival constitution of a Democratic Korean People’s Republic and for elections 
on 26 August. 

8. ' Russia, Britain; the U.S., France and China disagreed on the principle governing 

the exercise of the right of veto in the Security Council. The U.S . and Britain opted 
for conditional use, but Russia adhered to the “rule of unanimity”. This had been 
a subject of heated debate since 1946. 
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mittecj and over the Atomic Energy issue — India must decide her attitude 
from the long distance point of view and on the merits of each question. 
Of course certain minor variations may be made in order to suit circums- 
tances. 

13. During recent months we have had evidence of a certain coolness 
towards India both in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. This is regrettable, but 
we need not get alarmed or excited about it. On the whole with the U.K. 
our relations have improved, though it is yet too early to say how long this 
improvement will last. Generally speaking, our trade and economic con- 
tacts, and even to some extent cultural contacts, are with the western 
world. There is no reason why we should not maintain and encourage these 
economic contacts. If ultimately there is some kind of tenuous political 
bond between India and the U.K., this will also encourage contacts. But 
such contacts should not lead to any political or military subservience or 
commitments. Nor should it lead to the development of any economic ves- 
ted interests of foreign countries in India. In other words, while we should 
develop all these contacts with the U.K., the U.S.A. and other countries of 
the western world, we should avoid any alignment with them on the world 
issues. 

15. With the U.S.S.R. we can try to develop such trade or cultural re- 
lations as are possible. But we must keep clear of political entanglements. 
Russia’s policy usually swings between two extremes and it is a little diffi- 
cult to become really friendly with a country which adopts a hostile atti- 
tude or which expects you to become just a camp-follower. That we are not 
prepared to do on any account. It is probable, however, that the U.S.S.R. 
might realise that the policy they have recently pursued towards India does 
not pay, and they might change thatpohey somewhat though not very greatly. 
In any event our attitude to the U.S.S.R. should be as friendly as possible 
subject to all this. We are not getting tied up in any way with its world 
policies, some of which we disapprove. Even if Russia adopts an offensive 
policy against us, we should meet it with firmness but without any attempt 
to retaliate in the same way. 

16. We should avoid, in the case of the U.K. or the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R., adopting a self-righteous pose and making remarks and aspersions, 
which may wound the self-respect of nations and individuals. On no acc- 
ount must we reduce ourselves to the position of a satellite of any country. 

17. In our talks with representatives of other powers we should be 
frank about our general position and policy. We are too busy with our 
own country to desire any entanglements elsewhere. We want peace and 
avoidance of world war. (The fact that we are carrying on little wars in 
India or roundabout obviously weakens our position.) To the U.K. we 
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should make it clear that while maintaining our full independence even as 
a Republic, we want close relations with what is now called British Comm- 
onwealth, We may even think of some vague bond. To the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. we should however make it clear that in the world as it is today 
there is not the least chance of our lining up with the Soviet in war or peace. 
To the U.S.S.R. we should point out that while we have every intention of 
maintaining an independent policy, we have no hostility towards it and 
would like to maintain our neutrality in case of conflict. 

18, Obviously if any country carries on a hostile policy against India, 
whether this is governmental or apparently non-official, the reactions of 
India would lead against that country. We are not only newly indepen- 
dent but are sensitive about such matters, and we have not the mentality 
of submitting to coercion. 

19. In our talks with representatives of other powers we should try to 
understand their points of view and try to meet them as far as possible with- 
out compromising our basic attitude. 


3. On Serving of Alcoholic Drinks^ 


In this report some stress has been laid on the disappointment of many 
of the guests in Tokyo on the occasion of the Indian Independence Day 
celebration at the absence of alcoholic drinks. Our representative suggests 
that it would be better, indeed he says that it would be more dignified, if 
Government of India serves alcoholic drinks to their guests while prohibi- 
ting Indian officials from accepting alcoholic drinks at official parties. 

2. I do not agree with this proposition, and I think it should be pointed 
out to our representatives abroad that, so far as official parties are concer- 
ned, no alcoholic drinks should be served. We are very sorry if some peo- 
ple who might otherwise come to these parties keep away because the indu- 
cement of alcoholic drinks is absent. 

3. Reports from some other embassies show that the absence of alco-’ 
hoi has in no way come in the way of guests coming and appreciating the 
function. We should, therefore, adhere strictly to this direction. 

4. In doing so care should be taken of course to provide alternative 


1. Note to the Foreign Secretary, 21 September 1948. File No. 2(244)/48-PMS. 
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drinks, that is soft drinks. If proper soft drinks are provided, the absence of 
alcoholic drinks is not felt so much. 

5. Government do not wish to interfere with the private lives of indi- 
vidual officers, but it is apparent that those private lives, in so far as the 
public sees them, must be in line with our public policy. Thus, while we do 
not lay down that our officers should become teetotallers absolutely, it is 
desirable that they should not indulge too much in alcoholic drinks, more 
specially at other public functions. Indeed it would be desirable for them 
wherever possible to abstain, though we do not wish to make any rule of 
this. 

6. Embassies and legations may provide alcoholic drinks at small non- 
official functions or to individual guests, but on no account must whisky or 
brandy or the like be provided even on such occasions. Wines might be 
provided. 

7. It is perhaps a little difficult to draw a hard and fast line between 
official and non-official functions and the discretion might well be left to 
our ambassador or other representatives. Normally it is not difficult to 
distinguish between a formal party consisting of many persons and a small 
informal group. 


4. Role of Communists in South East Asia^ 


Question: Do the measures now being taken to suppress Communist 
activities in India portend any change in your Government’s policies in 
regard to the Soviet Union on the one hand, and the western democ- 
racies on the other V 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They may be explained by domestic considerations. 
When the state is attacked it must hit back. We do not fear propaganda. 
We are engaged in putting through agrarian and industrial reforms. Until 
three years ago individual Communists were admitted to membership in 
the Congress Party. Then we pushed them out as a group — there were only 
a handful of them.® They criticized us bitterly but they were not “rebell- 
ious critics”. Early this year they turned to sabotage and other methods 

1. Interview to Earnest K. Lindley oi Newsweek. Extracts from The Bombay Chronicle, 
26 September 1948. 

2. The attitude of the Commimist Party towards the Second World War led to the 
removal of the Communists from the A.I.C.C. in December 1945. 
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of creating disorder. We in India are busy with our own problems, trying 
to put our own house in order. Hence the problems that affect Europe are 
not so close to us. 

Q; But would it not be of immediate concern to you if the Communists 
were to gain control of Burma, Malaya, or other areas close to India ? 
JN: Yes. What are you hinting at? 

Q ; Only that many people in the United States have the impression that 
India has been trying to steer a sort of neutral course between the Soviet 
Union and the non-Soviet democracies. 

JN; The policy proclaimed a year ago was not to line up with any bloc in the 
United Nations. We have tried to judge each question on its merits. We 
are concerned first with the problems of India. Next, we are concerned 
with our neighbours. For example we are very much interested in Indo- 
nesian freedom.^ We believe that the continued attempts of the Dutch to 
maintain their rule in Indonesia will not succeed — that they v/ill only encou- 
rage upheavals of other types. Third, we are interested in world peace. 
We want to avoid war. But if war should come we probably could not 
keep out of it. Admittedly, India would ultimately become entangled. 
Q: Do you expect to seek American assistance for the river valley deve- 
lopments you are planning? 

JN: We have some twenty projects in various stages of planning and deve- 
lopment. We already have had the advantage of consultation with your 
engineers. It is the intention to give some of the contracts to American 
firms. These are multipurpose projects, flood control, power generation, 
irrigation, and so forth. We expect them to enable India to become self- 
supporting in food. 

Q; Is the situation in Palestine causing you much anxiety.'^ 

JN: Yes, since any conflict is likely to grow. As a government we have 
tried to play a neutral role. An Indian was appointed to the U.N. Pales- 
tine Commission.® Generally speaking, the Indian people have shown 

3. Notwithstanding the interv'cntion of the Security Council in the Indonesian question, 
its solution was delayed and eventually thwarted by the attitude adopted by the 
Netherlands, which had gone back on the assurances given by her to the United Nations 
and had restarted war with the new Republic. 

4. Count Bemadotte, U.N. mediator for Palestine, was assassinated in Jerusalem on 
17 September by Jewish Stern Group extremists. 

5. India had stood against the partition of Palestine and the creation of an independent 
State of Israel as such a step was bound to destabilize the region. As a member of 
the Palestine Commission, she had signed a report suggesting a - federal government 
for Palestine, giving complete local autonomy to Jews in areas populated by them' 

. and vesting the sovereign authority in a federation. India recognised the need of the 
Jews for a homeland of their own but held that it was not proper that the U N 

should force a partition of the country on the unwilling Arab majority 
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sympathy for Arabs. But they are not anti-Jew, They have sympathy for the 
Jews as victims of persecution in Europe. However, they have a feeling for 
the Arabs as Asiatics. They think nothing should be done to injure the 
Arabs. Personally I have long felt Palestine should be a federation, 

Q: WJiat has caused your Government to embargo the export of cer- 
tain strategic materials which the United States wants to buy? Prohi- 
bitions or restrictions have been placed on exports of such ores as bery- 
llium, manganese, chrome, and mona/ite sands, which contain tho- 
rium, a mineral which is fissionable when combined with uranium.® 
JN: We have just woken up to the idea of keeping valuable minerals to 
ourselves. We don’t want private interest to sell for a profit resources which 
belong to the nation. We want to be sure that when these minerals are 
exported we get in return things of comparable value to India. The present 
prohibitions are temporary while we work out a policy. We have an Ato- 
mic Energy Commission, and we are guided by its advice. We want to deve- 
lop atomic energy here in India. Not for atomic bombs — ^they are not for 
us — ^but for productive purposes. 

Q; Are you satisfied with the progress India has made during its first 
year of independence ? 

JN: Definitely no. We have spent most of the year meeting troubles. We 
have not had time to do the things we wanted to do. Our economic pro- 
blems have been aggravated by development which we had hoped to avoid. 
For example, one of our richest provinces Punjab has been put completely 
out of production. Millions who were producing are now jobless icfugees — 
a double loss, 

Q: What measures are you taking to control inflation? 

JN: Inflation is a major problem. After the v/ar we gradually removed 
wartime controls, although some, particularly on food and textiles, have 
been continued tliroughout. We probably removed some controls too soon. 
The results have not been good. We are considering the problem afresh and 
probably will reach a decision within a month. 


6. About one-third of U.S. imports of manganese came from Soviet Russia and the 
U.S. Government was anxious to develop alternative sources of supply. India could 
fill that gap. But the Government of India had reimposed in September 1948 control 
over the export of these metals to encourage the setting up of metallurgical and 
allied industries in the country. 
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5. To Louis D. Gibarti^ 

New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

Dear Mr. Gibarti, 

Thank you for your letter of 13 th September .and for sending me a copy of 
the special issue of the Corps Diplomatique.^ This issue is a very interesting 
and attractive one. 

There is a slight error at page 14 in the transposition of the pictures of 
the High Commissioners of India and Pakistan. 

I regret I cannot send you any message such as you desire. But, briefly 
India stands for peace and freedom and for the development more and more 
of an international order. We are against all forms of colonial domination 
and economic exploitation. 

Although the United Nations have to face a great many difficulties and 
the success they have achieved thus far is limited only, nevertheless they 
represent something of value and significance round which the world order 
can gradually develop. It seems essential that the growing rifts between the 
great powers should be healed not only for the future of the U.N. but for 
the peace of the world. The splitting up of the world into two great power 
blocs would be most unfortunate and might well lead to disaster. Therefore 
it should be our effort to prevent the breakdown of the U.N. as that is the 
one forum and a meeting ground for the different nations. So long as that 
endures, there is hope for cooperation or at any rate , of absence of major 
conflicts. 

The recent upheavals in Asia demonstrate that the pace of change from 
colonialism to freedom has been too slow. This situation in South East 
Asia can only be met adequately by recognising that colonialism has no 
further place in the world. 

Another important factor to be remembered is that racialism also must 
be given up completely. That is another source of conflict. Until it dis- 
appears the seed of conflict would remain. If I may say so, in the organisa- 
tion and in the working of the U.N. too little emphasis is laid on Asia and 
the countries of Asia and relatively too great emphasis is attached to the 
problems of Europe. Important as these tatter problems are, Asia’s prob- 
lems are at least equally important today from the point of view of the 
world. 

Yours truly, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. File No. 43(53)/48-PMS. 

2. Gibarti, the editor of Corps Diplomatique (Paris), had asked for certain facilities to 
bring out a special issue on India. 
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6. Cable to Virgil Pinkley^ 


I do not-tliink any country desires war or is prepared for it. It would be 
idle, however, to ignore that the relations between the world’s great powers 
are in a state of acute tension and this is a real threat to peace. I think the 
threat will not materialise and war will not come. But to prevent war we 
have to be vigilant, and every responsible person must avoid saying or writ- 
ing anything which is provocative and which increases the tension between 
nations and peoples. I feel convinced that ultimately war can only be outlawed 
by a new approach to some extent in line with Mahatma Gandhi’s basic 
principles. Meanwhile, we must endeavour to find solutions, even though 
these might be temporary, for the present differences in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and compromise and by firm adherence to the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


1. New Delhi, 1 October 1948. J.N. Collection. Virgil Pinkley was Editor and Pub- 
lisher of The Mirror~News (Los Angeles). 
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I. BRITAIN 


1. British Commercial Interests In India^ 


The Prime Minister referred to an aide inemoire^ handed over to him by 
the United Kingdom High Commissioner regarding British commercial 
interests in India. The British Government desired an assurance from 
the Government of India that the United Kingdom concerns in India shall 
not be put at a disadvantage as compared with Indian concerns. They also 
desired to be shown the draft of the proposed industrial policy legislation 
sufficiently in advance of publication to enable them to study it and make 
any representation that may seem to be required in the interests of the com- 
mercial relations between India and the United Kingdom. The Prime Min- 
ister rerharked that the questions raised were so important that no reply 
could be given to them without careful examination by the Ministries con- 
cerned. The Ministries of Commerce, Industry and Supply and Finance 
were already considering the aide memoire, but such an examination was 
bound to take some time. In fact the issues involved were such that before 
a reply could be given to the United Kingdom Government, the matter 
might even have to be considered by the Cabinet. He was, therefore, pro- 
posing to inform the United Kingdom High Commissioner, who was likely 
to see him during the next day or two, .accordingly. The Cabinet approved 
of the views expressed by the Prime. Minister. 

1. Minutes of a Cabinet meeting, 11 August 1948. Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 

2. The aide memoire was handed over to the Indian Government because the United 

Kingdom had been disturbed by some recent signs that India might intend to treat 
the U.K. business less favourably than those of her own citizens and to class the 
United Kingdom with other foreign countries in matters of economic and com- 
mercial treatment. ■■ ■- 


2. Record of Interview with Terence Shone and A.C.B. Symon^ 


The High Commissioner and ihc Deputy High Commissioner of U.K', 
called on me and discussed the aide meriioire that they had previously given’ 

us regarding British commercial interests in India. 

\ • » . . .... 
1. J3 ' August 1948. File "No. 44(8)/48'-PMS. ' ...... 
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2: They told me that there was a great deal of apprehension in the minds 
of Britishers in India and outside about their future position here and the 
opening for them in regard to industry and commerce and they would very 
much like to have the position cleared. Further that they would welcome 
the opportunity of being consulted whenever any legislation affecting them 
was intended or a declaration of policy was goingTo be made. It was possi- 
ble that they might be able to point out something in the course of consul- 
tation which had not occurred to us but which affected them intimately. 
For instance, they referred to the Dentist BilF which apparently might push 
out British as well as other non-Indian dentists from India. 

3. I told them that we were always prepared for consultation and I 
shall inform the Ministries concerned that where British interests are con- 
cerned they might give the U.K. High Commissioner an opportunity of a 
discussion with them. In the same way we expected the U.K. Government 
to consult us where our interests were concerned. To this the U.K. High 
Commissioner agreed. 

4. I then pointed out that the matter wa s a highly intricate one and it 
was not possible for me to say anything de finite at this stage. It was being 
examined by our different Ministries. It raised many issues. For instance: 

(i) should we not give preference to Indian nationals over non-Indians 
in matters of industry and commerce; 

(ii) India might have some special relations with some of her neighbour- 
ing countries .like Burma, Ceylon and Nepal (I forgot to mention 
Nepal at the time), as we considered these countries nearly related 
to us in many ways; 

(iii) whatever answers we might give to the U.K. might very well affect 
our position vis-a-vis other foreign countries like the U.S.A. We 
were actually considering a draft of a treaty of friendship and' co- 
mmerce, etc., with the U.S.A. in which the U.S.A. wanted the -most 
favoured nation treatment? 

5. In regard to the first point it was clear that any Government in India 

would try to encourage Indian industry and commerce to the best of its 
ability and they would not like any obstruction to be placed in the way of 
this growth by any foreign interest. We could not possibly agree to a re- 
turn in any form to the clauses protecting British interests which occurred 
in the 1935 Act. At the same time we have no desire to harass or injure 
British. interests in India and indeed we would like them, to continue and. 
prosper. We may even prefer them "to other foreign 'interests unibss'llibre 
was some special reason. ' " ' ■- 

^ regulate the profession of dentistry and institute Den- 
tist Councils for that pnrposc. • ■ * - ■ : , . ■ 
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6. The U.K. High Commissioner said that he realised that there was a 
strong feeling in India about this matter and he could not ask for a return 
to the 1935 Act position. He also realised that Indian industry will nece- 
ssarily be encouraged by the Government of India and Indian nationals 
would have a special place. Nevertheless, he felt that India being a Common- 
wealth country the nationals of other Commonwealth countries should be 
given more favoured treatment than' nationals of other countries. Indeed 
he said that they did not like being referred to as foreign interests and would 
prefer to be called non-Indian interests in India because of their long asso- 
ciation with India. Normally the most favoured nation treatment which 
might apply to a country like the U.S.A. or any other like country should 
have no bearing on Commonwealth countries which still stood somewhat 
apart because of the Commonwealth nexus and should therefore be given 
somewhat better treatment. I said that I appreciated what he said but the 
matter was very intricate and I could not go further into the question before 
it was examined fully by our respective Ministries. But it was quite clear 
that our whole policy would be deterniined by furthering Indian interests. 
In doing so we shall avoid injuring the British interests and indeed we 
should like to be on as friendly terms as possible provided they did not come 
in the way of Indian growth. 

7. Finally I assured him that as far as possible we would be prepared to 
consult them where British interests were concerned before final decisions 
were taken and that I would inform the Ministries concerned to keep this in 
mind. 


3. Review of Indo-British Monazite Venture^ 


The Prime Minister informed the Government that some time back the 
Travancore Government had entered into an agreement with the U.K. 
Government for supply of monazite.” The U.K. Government were, on 
their part, to use their good offices with a U.K. firm to set up a plant in the 
State for the utilisation of monazite. Neither of these two agreements had 
been implemented satisfactorily. It was also clearly recognised by both the 
parties that the carrying out of the agreement was dependent on the con- 


1. Minutes of a Cabinet meeting, 22 September 1948. Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 

2. In January 1947. 
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continuance of normal conditions and that any large political changes would 
be regarded as a disabling facto'r. In view of the subsequent political and 
constitutional changes there was, therefore, scope for the revision of the 
agreement. The cost of the plant proposed to be set up by the U.K. firm was 
very high and a Swiss firm had recently made a much more attractive pro- 
position. The first thing, however, was to tell the U.K. Government that 
owing to the changed political conditions in the State, the previous agree- 
ment stood terminated and then to negotiate with them either a fresh agree- 
ment or' some other satisfactory arrangement. To facilitate negotiations 
with the U.K. Government and the Swiss firm, it was considered desirable 
to confer full powers on the Atomic Energy Commission to deal with the 
matter in consultation with the Travancore State. For this purpose it was 
proposed that the Travancore State should be invited to appoint a member 
on the Atomic Energy Commission who will function only when any mat- 
ters, in which the interests of the Travancore State are involved, come up for 
consideration. 

The Government approved of the Prime Minister’s proposal. 


4. To George E. De Silva^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear De Silva, 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th September, 

I have read with interest your account of what happened at the con- 
ference in Poland. • 

We have been following the ways of the British press and I am afraid 
they cannot easily adapt themselves to changed conditions and they still 
try to sermonise as if they were our monitors. This does us little good but it 
does. far more, harm to them, for it is obvious thatjndia is going to shape 
her own .destiny .with the goodwill of others as far as possible, without-it 
if necessary. We want their goodwill but on no account are we eoine to suffer 
patronage- and superiority from others. , . \ 

... in, London soon and ifjou are there, perhaos vou -.miEht 

meetme.,.- ... . ... . .. 'V 

• ................. . Ypurs^sincerely, 

Jawaharial Nehru 

l. iJ.N.Coiiection. '■ 
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II. THE UNITED STATES 


1. Greetings to U.S.A.^ 


On the occasion of American Independence Day it gives me great pleasure 
to convey to you, and through you, to the Government and people of the 
United States of America the greetings of the Government and people of 
India. 

This day has significance not only for the United States of America but 
for all freedom-loving countries of the world. India’s own movement for 
freedom received inspiration and encouragement from the story of Aineri- 
can independence. 

The Government and people of free India extend to the Government and 
people of the United States their cordial good wishes and an assurance of 
their desire to work in close cooperation with your great country in the 
cause of world peace and prosperity. 

1. Message on the occasion of American Independence Day, 4 July 1948; National 
Herald, 5 July 1948. 


2. Implications of Special Treaty with the U.S.A.^ 


I have read the various notes on this file from page 74 onwards.® I have 
not read the draft of the Treaty.® Without reading the draft I should not 
like to express any definite opinion about it. For the present, however, I 
am only indicating two or three lines of approach to this question. 

The subject is obviously of such importance that the Cabinet must consider 
it before any final decisions can he taken..' There is no particular reason 

1. Note to the Foreign Secretary, 12 August 1948. File No.'.512rFEA/4.8 M.E.A'. & C. 

■■.R.,N'.AX.' .-w. ....■...-.c. \'_1. ,■ .L, 

2. .These notes .were \vritten..t>y C.C. Desai,.K,P.S. M.enon and.GvS;.BaJpai.on the.'merits 

and demerits of the draft treaty. • • 

3. The proposed treaty of.friendship, commerce and navigation granted “nationaU'and” 
most favoured, nation treatment” to nationals and companies of either country on a 
reciprocal basis in various matters ; sucb.as in.businsss-nnd education^. ... 
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why this reference to the Cabinet should be delayed pending Mr. Desai’s^ 
return from Geneva.® On the other hand, there is no special hurry either. 
As the Secretary-General has pointed out, it would be better to discuss 
this matter with the new American Ambassador® when he comes. This 
delay would be advantageous, from another point of view also. The Premiers’ 
Conference would have been held by then and we shall be in a better 
position to judge our general policy vis-a-vis England and America. 

It is clear that we cannot isolate our relations with the U.S.A. from 
our relations with other countries, notably the British Commonwealth co- 
untries. We must, therefore, have the complete picture before us before we 
decide on any part of it. We have already been approached by the U.K. 
Government for special consideration of British interests. If we give special 
treatment to U.S.A. then there can be . no other distinctive treatment of 
British or British Commonwealth interests. 

It is possible that we might like to give some special treatment to our 
neighbouring countries like Burma or Ceylon or Malaya or Indonesia be- 
cause of geographic and other factors. It is to be considered whether we 
should give up our right to do so by agreement to some general clause in 
our Treaty with the U.S.A. 

The question of economic domination of India by the U.S.A. is not one 
that frightens me although one should be careful not to do anything which 
might encourage it. I agree that a frequent reference to this in the press is 
totally uncalled for and is irritating for the other party. What is to be con- 
sidered, however, is how far any agreement on such issues with the U.S.A. 
might come in the way of the^ general development of our economic policy, 
for instance, of the policy and programme we have laid down in the Govern- 
ment’s industrial policy statement.^ It would be undesirable to be bound 


4. 


5. 


6 , 


7 . 


C.C. Desai (b. 1900); I.C.S., held a number of important posts in the Government 
of India; member-secretary, Indian Tariff Board and later its Chairman, 1945-47; 
leader, Indian delegation to Conference of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva, 1948; Secretary, Ministry of Commerce, 1948-51, Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply and Ministry of Production, 1951-53; High Commissioner for 
India in Sri Lanka, 1953-54, in Pakistan, 1955-58. 

Bajpai had felt that the Commerce Ministry might not wish to refer Desai’s sugg- 
estion to the Cablet before his return from Geneva where he was leading the Indian 
delegation . to G.A.T.T. 


^y Wesley Henderson (b. 1892); held various diplomatic posts; Director, Near 
..^em^and^ncan affairs. Department of State, 1948; Ambassador Extraordinary 

•Sir! Nepal 1951-55, Director. 

University. 1961-68; delegate 

kto.3aghdad Pact Conferences; member. Suez Canal Commission 
See SelectciLWorki (Seccmd.Series), Vol. 6,' pp. 297 - 304 . . ' 
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down in any way and, in any event, this will be subjected to great criticism 
in the country. 

A far more vital issue is raised on the political side when there is talk 
of an “alignmenf’with the U.S.A. in world policies. This affects our for- 
eign policy. It may be divided up into two parts. 

(i) Our general attitude to colonial and semicolonial countries as 
Korea, Indonesia, South Africa, South-West Africa etc. It is patent 
that we cannot give up our well established policies here in order to 
please the U.S.A. 

(ii) Opposition generally to those who oppose U.S. world policies, 
notably the Slav bloc. This would mean following the U.S. policy 
whether on merits w'e agree with it or not. Any such line, I think, 
will not only be wrong in principle but harmful in practice, even from 
the opportunist’s point of view, which would yield no results. 

There is too much of a tendency to think that there are just two -solid 
blocs in the world, the Anglo-American bloc and the Slav bloc. As a matter 
of fact, even the U.K. is a very reluctant member of the former, so also 
some European countries. It is true that all these countries are more or 
less opposed to Russian policy and may combine against it. But it is also 
true that they do not like being ordered about by the U.S.A., and fear the 
consequences which will fall on them much more than the U.S.A. In domestic 
policy, the U.K. is much more advanced, socially speaking, than the U.S.A. 
For India to align herself in world policy with the U.S.A. would be to give 
up the general stand she has taken in such matters for a long time which has 
given her a certain definite status in world affairs. It would also increase 
tendency to world war. On the other hand, it is quite important for India 
not to align herself with the Slav group. 

I think it is wrong to say that India is of no consequence in world aff- 
airs or has lost such position as she had. India’s actual and potential im- 
portance is sufficiently recognised by the foreign offices, of the world who 
are eager to woo her. If we line up on one side that potential importance 
and bargaining power are lost. We gain possibly some trivial advantage at 
the cost of much greater advantages which might come somewhat later. In 
fact, it is the very importance of India that brings hei up to some extent 
against other powers in world affairs. 

America is the most powerful and the richest country in the world and 
can certainly help India a great deal. There is no reason why we-should not 
get that help and remove causes of friction between us. But it is also true 
that America represents a reactionary policy in world affairs, and I think, 
a policy which will not succeed. Even internally, continued inflation and 
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rise in prices indicate that all is not well with the U.S.A.®; externally they are 
not liked by even those who ace supporting them. The safest policy, there- 
fore, appears to be is to be friendly to America, to give them fair terms, to 
invite their help on such terms, and at the same time not to tie ourselves up 
too much with their world or their economic policy. Keeping a free hand we 
will ultimately get more from them and at the same time get the friendship 
and cooperation of other countries also. 

These are just some immediate reactions after reading the notes on this 
file. The matter should be considered more fully after the full examination 
of the draft, and at some stage or other it should be placed before the Cabi- 
net. It is not necessary perhaps to reject the draft (I am saying all this with- 
out reading the draft). A better policy would be to point out certain basic 
approaches of ours and then offer to consider the draft. 

It should be remembered that all our long distance plans might be com- 
pletely upset by the developing world situation and the possibility of war. 
It is important, therefore, that we should not take any steps which might 
perhaps bring world war nearer. Many people in all countries look up to 
India even now with some hope. It would be a great pity if we gave up that 
position and at the same time gain little in exchange. 

8. U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics reported that the cost of living index in the U.SA. 
in June reached the record level which was 9.3 per cent higher than in mid-1947. 


3. Disapproval of Alignment^ 


. . . on material idealistic and even opportunist grounds, it would be in 
India’s best interest to maintain an attitude of dignified, friendly aloofness 
rather than to align herself politically with the United States of America. 
The latter course would mean that India would have to accept a subordi- 
nate role; it would also bring war nearer and would lead to greater loss than 
gain. 


Remarks on the proposed treaty with the U.S.A. at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Legislature for External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
.21 August . 1948. File No. 23(48)-A\VT/48, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. Extracts. 
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III. BURMA 


1. Cable to M.A. Rauf^ 


Please refer to our last telegram No. 9418 dated 15th August. We have given 
full consideration to situation in Burma specially Rangoon and protection 
of Indian population there It seems clear to me that it is impossible for us 
to take effective steps to give adequate protection in case real danger threa- 
tens. Any attempt at half-hearted measures would not only be ineffective 
but might.well irritate Burmese population and army and thus lead to greater 
danger to Indian population. Evacuation by sea or otherwise must neces- 
sarily be a long drawn out process with increasing danger for those left 
behind. It would mean final elimination of Ind'ans from Burma even 
though some may perforce remain behind. If Rangoon is in possession of 
disorderly elements even process of evacuation will be dangerous. People 
evacuated will leave almost everything they possess behind and come as 
paupers. New problems of relief and rehabilitation will arise. 

We feel therefore that safest policy to adopt is for Indians in Burma to 
remain aloof from internal conflicts and rely on protection of such Burmese 
Government as might exist. If there is widespread trouble probably this will 
last for a few days only in Rangoon. It is better to face it quietly during that 
period by not going out too much and by organising some method of self help. 
What is to be avoided is antagonism to Burmese people which will make 
position of Indian population exceedingly difficult. Greatest danger comes 
from panic and this has to be avoided at all cost. Any partial step taken 
by us for evacuation is likely to lead to panic. 

We should like you and your staff to remain at your post whatever dan- 
ger may threaten. Your presence will help in keeping their morale. You 
can also help them in many ways through your contacts with such autho- 
rities as may exist. 

Please keep us informed of all developments. We shall of course do what 
we can to help our people. 

:1. New Delhi, 16 August 1948. J.N. Collection. 

2 . Communist-led insurrections were reported from different parts of Burmaf Rebel 
activities near Rangoon menaced the capital. The Communists’ main demand had 
been for the seizure of foreign capital without compensation. 
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2, Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon* 


Paragraph 1 of your top secret telegram No, 8783 dated 16th August. We 
have never even thought of armed intervention in internal difficulties in 
Burma. Suggestion that we might send troops or naval vessels for protec- 
tion of our nationals was put forward, but after full consideration, we 
have decided against any such action. Our view is that it is impossibe to 
take effective steps to give adequate protection in case real danger threa- 
tens. Half-hearted measures would not only be ineffective but might well 
irritate Burmese population and Army, and thus lead to greater danger to 
Indian population. We have informed Ambassador in Rangoon that safest 
policy is for Indians in Burma to remain aloof from internal conflicts and 
rely for protection on such Burmese Government as might exist. Ambas- 
sador and staff have also been instructed to remain at their posts, whatever 
the danger, as their presence would help to keep up morale of our people, 

1. New Delhi, 17 August 1948. J.N. Collection. 


3. To Vallabhbhai Patel^ 


New Delhi 
October 2, 1948 

My dear Vallabhbhai, 

I enclose a cppy of a letter which I have received this evening from ■ the 
Burmese Charge d’ Affaires. I would be grateful if you would kindly let 
me know what the facts are, so that I can communicate them to him. 

When I read the report of your speech this morning^, I was rather tro- 


J.N. Collection. 

Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing officers and men of the R.I.A.F., had said: “Ifwehave 
to fight It out and if the Security Council is not able to do anything, then it might as 
well be called an insecurity council, a disturber of peace”. He also said that in Burma, 
which attained freedom only a few months ago, there was no government ten miles 
away from Rangoon. 
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ubled by certain references which might cause us embarrassment not 
only in Burma but in the U.N. which,® as you know, is now meeting. I 
shall be myself there in Paris. On the whole there has been a turn for the 
better in the United Nations, so far as India is concerned.^ 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3. Patel wrote on 3 October: “My views are by no means original in the sense 
that they are shared by a large number of people in India and outside and even in the 
U.N.O. itself. You will find them expressed in a different way in the general debates 
that took place in the U.N.O. only last week’*. He quoted extensively from the for- 
tnightly summary of External Affairs Ministry and reports from The Statesman 
about insurgents being in control of areas near Rangoon. 

4. In a letter to Patel on 4 October (not printed) Nehru wrote that the position in Burma 
was difficult and “we can hardly say anything which will increase those difficulties 
by embarrassing the Government of Burma. This was the main theme of the Bur- 
mese Charge’d Affaires”, Nehru proposed to write to the Burmese official that Patel 
was misreported. 


4. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 


New Delhi 
October, 2 1948 


My dear Rajaji, 

This evening I received a strong protest from the Burmese Charge d’ Aff- 
aires about Vallabhbhai Patel’s speech yesterday. I enclose a copy of the 
letter from the Burmese Embassy. I am hard put to it what to say in reply. 
I am writing to Vallabhbhai and I enclose a copy of my letter to him. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


1. J.N. Col'eclion. 
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IV. SRI LANKA 


1, Cable to D.S, Senanayake^ 


I have just received your telegram No. 28 dated 14th July." I need hardly 
assure you of our vi^holehearted support of Ceylon’s application for mem- 
bership of the United Nations. The opposition, as I see it, is likely to be 
from the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine; and the former can, if so minded, veto 
Ceylon’s admission.® In my opinion, therefore, the thing to do is to concen- 
trate on overcoming the objections of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine, I 
consider a statement, on the lines suggested by you, whether made by me or 
by the Chinese delegate to the Security Council, would have the effect of 
stiffening rather than overcoming, the opposition of the U.S.S.R. As you 
must know, the Soviet looks upon China as a henchman of the United 
States, and public opposition by me of the Soviet point of view is not likely 
to please Moscow. I am, therefore, telegraphing both to our Ambassador 
in Moscow and to our Permanent Representative with the United Nations^ 
in New York to explain the former to the Soviet Government and the latter 
to the Soviet and Ukraine delegates, Ceylon’s real constitutional and poli- 
tical status and to use their best efforts to overcome opposition to Ceylon’s 
application. 

1. 15 July 1948. File No. 42 (6)/48-PMS. 

2. Senanayake had expressed his concern at the possibility of Russia vetoing Sri Lanka’s 
application for U.N. membership. He requested Nehru to issue a statement suppor- 
ting his country’s application for U.N. membership and to request China to make a 
similar pronouncement. 

3. Russia vetoed Sri Lanka’s application three times as she was not convinced of Sri 
Lanka s independent status. Sri Lanka became a U.N. member only in December 
1955 

4. P.P. Pillai. 


2. To D.S. Senanayake^ 


New Delhi 


My dear Prime Minister, 

Many thanks for your letter dated June 22 


July 17, 1948 
, 1948 regarding the acquisition 


1 . 


File No. 69-1/47, O.S. 11. Vol. II., M.E.A. 


& C.R., N.A.I. 
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of Ceylon citizenship by Indians resident in Ceylon.” I regret that, owing to 
the difficulty of finding time to consider this important question among my 
other preoccupations, my answer has been somewhat delayed and trust 
that I shall be forgiven. 

2. As regards the observations made in paragraph 3 of your letter,® I 
wish to assure you that, during these negotiations, I have constantly borne 
in mind the radical change in the political circumstances of our two coun- 
tries which makes the solution of the problem easier and, at the same time, 
more urgent. I should also like you to know that 1 have approached this 
problem, not as one between two disputing parties in which each has to 
make concessions to the other but as one requiring a joint effort by two 
Governments to do justice and to bring contentment to an important sec- 
tion of the population of Ceylon which, though Indian in origin, has made 
substantial contribution to the economic development of Ceylon.^ 

Finally, I have felt that, in arriving at a solution, we should have regard 
not so much to the past as to the future. 

Adverting to this last consideration, I should be failing in my duty if I 
did not make it clear that any suggestion that Indian labour proceeded to 
Ceylon solely for temporary employment on plantations in that countiy 
would be contrary to the facts of history. One of the conditions for 
emigration to other countries to which the Government of India have 
always attached the utmost importance from the very beginning . of Indian 
emigration has been that an emigrant labourer should be given facilities to 
settle in the country to which he emigrates on equal terms with members 
of the indigenous population. The so-called “special” privileges sanctioned 
by the Government of Ceylon were benefits considered necessary to attract 
immigrant labour and to ensure that assistance in returning to their homes 

2. Negotiations had been going on for some time between Nehru and D.S. Senanayake on 
granting citizenship to Indian residents in Sri Lanka. The Indian residents and the 
Government of India in the beginning wanted full rights of citizenship to all Indians on 
their completing residence of five years and who were prepared to settle permnently 
in Sri Lanka. The main qualifications proposed by the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, 
which were embodied in the Citizenship Bill to be introduced in Sri Lanka Parliament 
in November 1948 were: (1) residence of seven years for married persons and ten 
years for the unmarried before 31 December 1945 and continued residence up to the 
date of the application; (2) assured income or adequate means of livelihood; (3) 
ability to comply with the laws of Sri Lanka; (4) renunciation of Indian citizenship. 

3. This paragraph stated that Sri Lanka wanted to satisfy herself, by reasonable tests, 
that Indian residents who were going to be admitted to citizenship had a genuine 
interest in the country of their adoption and desired to sever their connection with 
India. 

4. At this time there were about 9,00,000 Indians in Sri Lanka, of whom nearly 700,000 
were workers in tea and rubber plantations which produced over 40 per cent of the 
national income of that country. About 50,000 were traders and the rest were 
employed as workers, clerks and in other professions. 
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in India would be available to those migrants who did not want to settle 
down in the country of immigration. To argue from the existence of these 
special stipulations that no settlement of Indians in Ceylon was contemplated 
would not be justified.® 

3. However, as I have said, I wish to approach the Indo-Ceylon ques- 
tion in relation not to what happened in the past but to what should happen 
in the future. I recognize, in the light of your letter, that your present pro- 
posals do represent an advance in some respects on the views expressed by 
you last December. For this improvement, I v/ish to express my sincere 
appreciation and gratitude. But I still think that, on certain fundamental 
points which are dealt with later on in this letter, changes are necessary. 
In this connection, I wish to recall that the proposals which I made to you 
last December went beyond the stand taken by the Government of India in 
earlier discussions. In fact, in subsequent correspondence, I have agreed 
to the period of residence being raised to eight years in order to meet your 
point of view. In deference to your wishes I have also accepted a more 
elaborate procedure for dealing with applications for citizenship. If I still 
press certain suggestions upon you for change, it is because 1 consider them 
necessary to give satisfaction to the just claims of Indian residents in Cey- 
lon, and because I am anxious that the settlement which I hope may be 
reached now should be such as to solve the Indian question in Ceylon once 
and for all in a manner which would be fair and honourable to our two 
countries and would leave behind no sense of injustice in the minds of those 
affected. I would ask you to look upon the comments that follow as made 
solely with this objective. 


4. Qualifications for Citizenship 

(i) Period of Residence Section 3 (2) 

It would not be correct to suggest that the proposals in the Joint Report 
of 1941 were acceptable to the Government of India, and that only the 
final decision was postponed on account of the war.® On the contrary, the 
Government of India communicated to the Government of Ceylon their 
view that several provisions of the agreement were unacceptable. It was 
only the re-examination of the question in the light of that decision that 
was interrupted by the War. 


5. 

6 . 


Senanayake had mentioned in his letter that the large majority of Indians went to Sri 
Lanka not for settling down there but to work in plantations and to return to their 
home country in due course. 

T^e Government of Sn Lanka had ruled out citizenship to those who were not qua- 
lified under the proposals of the Joint Report of 1941 on the “ground of the fortui- 
tous circumstances which compelled the Government of India to postpone theii 
decision on the earlier agreement until after the end of the war.’’ 
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The period of residence which would qualify an application for citi- 
zenship was put forward on previous occasions as only five years. In view of 
the considerations urged by you, I was willing to agree to a longer period. 
I therefore proposed that the qualifying period of residence should be 7 
years, this period being reckoned backward from 31st December 1947. 
The provisions of your Bill require, in effect, continuous residence for 
married persons of 9 to Hi years and for others from 12 i years to 
14 i years at the time when application for citizenship is made. This period 
is far longer than is common in the naturalisation laws of other countries 
and seems particularly harsh when required of persons with the background 
of Indian emigrants to Ceylon. As I have already informed you, I am even 
prepared to agree to continuous residence for eight years for all persons, 
married or unmarried. This would mean that an applicant would have to 
prove continuous residence in Ceylon for 8 to 10 years preceding the date 
of application. I feel that this period is long enough to meet your require- 
ment of an additional period of residence for an unmarried person, and 
hope that you will find it unnecessary to prescribe a still longer period of 
residence for such a person.^ 

(ii) Means of livelihood 

The assistance available from the Immigration Fund to the Indian Es- 
tate labourers who wish to return to India has not been overlooked by us in 
making our proposals under this heading®. I believe that in the adminis- 
tration of your law relating to the registration of voters, it is usual to rely 
on the intention of the prospective Indian voter to settle in Ceylon after 
retirement as proof of his domicile for the purpose of registration as voter. 
The labourers who have now retired from active work and continue to live 
in Ceylon may be said to have established their Ceylon domicile by this 
very act. Admittedly, people of this age group will not have much interest 
in such incidents of citizenship as employment in Government departments 
or land colonisation. But this argument does not appear to me to justify 
their exclusion from citizenship. Their number is not insignificant. And 
their exclusion from citizenship would mean that not only they but their 
minor children also would be permanently debarred from acquiring Cey- 
lon citizenship.® I find it diflicult to believe that public opinion in Ceylon 
would be opposed to the grant of citizenship to these persons who have 
lived and worked for long years in Ceylon and who intend to spend their 

7. In his reply of 17 August, Senanayake refused to reduce the period of residence. 

8. Under this clause of the bill, full rights of citizenship were notgranted to the Indian 
residents who were destitute and could Jje repatriated at the e.xpense of the Immigra- 
tion fund. 

9. Senanayake stated in his reply that his Government wished to safeguard itself aga- 
inst accepting liability for th e retired persons in the event of their becoming destitute. 
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remaining days in that country. I hope therefore that your Government 
will reconsider their attitude in this matter. 

I am glad to observe that you are willing to consider alternative drafts 
of Sec. 5(2)(1). I suggest the following redraft for your consideration; 
“that the applicant is not a destitute or a vagrant or a person who is 
unemployable owing to physical disability and has no means of sub- 
sistence”.^® 

(iii) Residence of family in Ceylon 

I note that you are prepared to delete the provision in Clause 5(2)(ii) 
regarding the manifestation of intention by the applicant to settle down in 
Ceylon. I believe that most boys and girls on estates begin to work when 
they are 12 and that they do not always live or work on the same estates as 
their parents. To make provision for these cases the following redraft which 
is substantially the same as the one proposed by you may be adopted.^*^ 
“that where during the qualifying period of residence required by this 
Act, the applicant was a married person, his wife and such minor chil- 
dren as were dependent upon him were ordinarily resident in Ceylon”.^® 

(iv) Compliance with the laws and customs of Ceylon 

I have considered carefully the arguments set out in your letter. It is 
certainly not my intention that any encouragement should be given to poly- 
gamous marriages.^® I think, however, that the complications of criminal 
law to which you refer could be avoided by a simple provision, exempting 
from the provisions of the relevant penal law, marriages contracted prior to 
the date on which the applicant becomes a citizen.^^ As far as civil law is 
concerned, I have no doubt that the civil, courts in Ceylon will continue 
satisfactorily to administer the existing law as it affects those who become 
citizens; it will not be necessary to enact any law specially to meet the re- 

10. Senanayake agreed to adopt the redraft proposed by Nehru. 

11. The draft of this clause made by the Government of Sri Lanka read: “that where 
during the qualifying period of past residence required by this Act, the applicant 
was a married person, his wife and each -minor son and unmarried daughter were 

. . ordinarily , resident with him in Ceylon and that they continued to reside until -the 
date of application”. - . ■ ■ 

12. Senanayake decided to retain the draft of his Government in the confidence that 
■■ "no injustice was intended or would be done thereby.' 

13. The Government of Sii Lanka declared that no compromise was possible in respect 

• of persons-born of marriages 'illc^al-acccrrditig to "their own'laws' ' " 

d4.-. -Senanayake had" wrHten: ;-‘We would' naturally -like" persons adtnitted tb Ceyidn cili- 
zenship to fit themselves into the laws applicable to one group or "the" other; ’ In the 
matter of the Criminal Law particularly, we do not wish to have a new complication 
- . introduced which would run counter to the- accepted legal principles of the' Island”. 
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quirements of citizens of Indian origin. I. therefore urge the deletion of 
Section 5(2)(iii) which, by virtue of its wide and inclusive wording, is likely 
to lead to more legal complications than it is intended to avoid. It should 
be pointed out, incidentally, that a disqualification of this type had not been 
contemplated before and was put forward for the first time last Christmas.^® 

5. Procedure to be prescribed for acquiring Ceylon citizenship affidavits 

and certified copies of documents 

I note that the provision that the applicant “shall” enclose affidavits by 
persons other than himself and certified copies of certain documents is not 
intended to be obligatory and is intended only to enable him to do so if he 
desires. I understand that it would be difficult for the estate labourers to 
secure affidavits or certified copies of documents of the type contemplated. 
An ordinary estate labourer will also find it difficult to cite the list of witne- 
sses in advance. An adverse inference against him is inevitable if at the 
initial stage he fails to file a comprehensive list. For all these reasons I 
suggest that sub-clause (c) of Clause 6(1) be omitted and sub-clause (b) be 
amended to read as follows : 

“(b) be supported by affidavit of the applicant”. 

It should be noted that the class of persons with whom we are dealing 
will find the procedure laid down difficult unless the application form itself 
is made as simple as possible and not overburdened with details and by 
insistence on the provision of additional documents.^® 

6. Enquiry by the Investigating Officer 

The position of the Government of India appears to have been misunder- 
stood. There is no objection in any particular case to the investigating 
officer making the fullest enquiry into the application. However, Section 
7(2)(a) makes it obligatory on the investigating officer to visit every place in 
which the applicant resided during the qualifying period. The main docu- 
ment on which the estate labourer will have to rely will be his identity certi- 
ficate lodged with the Superintendent of the estate where he is currently 
employed. This document is prescribed by Ceylon law and contains entries 
showing the history of employment throughout the life of the labourer in 
Ceylon. A reference to this, document alone should, in most cases ..estab- 
lish the required residence and further enquiry in estates of earlier employ- 



15. ' -Finally, Senanayake.-did -not- agree to'the' deletion Uf this’ provision. “We" dislike 

individual exceptions to the Criminal Law of the' land”. 

16. Scnanayakc agreed '-'to- the-modification- suggested ’t^' Nehru." " ‘ 
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ment should not be necessary. While any doubts regarding the truth of a 
statement in the application should certainly empower the investigating 
officer to visit any or all previous residences of the applicant, a mandatory 
direction that he shall visit all such residences seems superfluous and 
might lead to needless delay in the disposal of applications. This point of 
view would be met if the word “shall” in Section 7(2)(a), (b) and (c) were 
replaced by the words “may if he considers necessary”.^’ 

Obj ections 

I note that you have not found it possible to agree to the prescription of 
a deposit fee in the case of objections. I am glad, however, to have your 
assurance that the onus of proof of the grounds of objection will rest upon 
the objector while the applicant will be able to abide by his statements in 
the application as verified by the investigating officer.^® In order to bring 
this onus home to the objector, I suggest that specific provisions be inclu- 
ded to the effect that the objector should set out his objections in specific 
terms, indicating the particular disqualifications alleged and the grounds 
on which he bases them.^® 

Refusal of Applications 

It is rather surprising that even after the exhaustive enquiries by the in- 
vestigating officer, only a priina facie case should be considered to have 
been made out by the applicant and a notification inviting objections 
should be considered necessary. If this provision is to be retained, it seems 
only fair that, before a commissioner refuses an application on an investi- 
gating officer’s report, he should give notice to the applicant with a copy of 
the officer’s report and should also give him an opportunity to establish 
his claim. This is particularly necessary as the investigating officer will 
not necessarily contact the applicant during his investigations. I hope that 
you will find it possible to accept this suggestion which will have the bene- 
ficial effect of diminishing the need for filing appeals to the Supreme Court. 


17 . 


18 . 

19 . 


Senanayake ai'rced to replace the maitdatory diractions given to the Investigating 
Officer by a discretionary power to visit such places and' examine such documents 
as might be necessary. 


Re^rding doubtful rases, the onus of proof of the grounds of objection will be casi 
on the obj^or while it will be sufficient for the applicant to abide by his statemenl 
^PPheahon as verified and reported as correct by the Investigation Officer”. 

^ any need to make specific provision in 

r gard to onus of proof and define a procedure admitted in our law”. 
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The period of one month allowed for the filing of appeals in Section 14(2) 
appears to be too short and may be increased to three months. 

Further, the principle that the procedure should be inexpensive to an 
applicant would require that the witnesses for the applicant should be 
summoned at Government expense. A provision to this effect may also be 
included. 

7. Full Citizenship 

The Citizenship Bill draws a distinction between citizenship by descent 
and citizenship by registration. Section 16 of the Indian Residents (Citi- 
zenship) Bill provides that citizens registered under the latter enactment 
shall have the same rights and obligations in law as citizens registered under 
any other Act. I am glad to see that in paragraphs 4(1) and 4(2) of your 
letter you have referred to the conferment of “full citizenship”. The Ceylon 
Citizenship Bill, however, contains certain provisions which discriminate 
against citizens by registration. Thus Section ll(l)(b)(iii) of this Bill 
makes no provision for the wife of a citizen by registration to become a citi- 
zen, although it provides for the registration of the wife of a citizen by des- 
cent; Section 20(1) requires the minor children of a registered citizen to 
take certain steps in order to retain Ceylon citizenship while ,the children 
of a citizen by descent are not subject to any such requirement. And, 
Clauses 21 and 22 which provide for loss of citizenship go much further 
than the corresponding provisions of the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act, 1914. You will remember that, in all past discussions the 
Government of India have attached the utmost importance to ah Indian 
admitted to Ceylon citizenship being granted the same rights over the whole 
field of citizenship as a citizen of Ceylonese descent, and that in the past 
Indian residents in Ceylon agitated against certain disabilities which spe- 
cifically applied to persons of non-Ceylonese origin. It is only fair that 
Indians who will be admitted to the Ceylon citizenship after the fulfilment 
of the somewhat rigorous tests now under discussion, should be assured of 
the same rights and obligations as citizens of Ceylonese origin. I would 
suggest, therefore, that in the Ceylon Citizenship Bill a specific provision 
should be made analogous to section 3 of the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act, 1914. 

8. I have written somewhat in detail because we are now at the final 
stage of these prolonged discussions, and I am anxious that there should be 
the fullest appreciation of our respective points of view. I hope and trust 
that the suggestions in the preceding paragraphs will be acceptable to you 
as a fair basis for a settlement and that you will find it possible to modify 
the Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill on these lines. Once this fundamen- 
tal issue is solved in a spirit of amity and goodwill on both sides, I am con- 
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fident that the ties of friendship which have bound our two countries in 
the past will be greatly strengthened and India and Ceylon will be able 
to face the common tasks of the future with the confidence that comes of 
complete mutual trust and understanding. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Cable to, D.S. Senanayake^ 


Please refer to your letter of 26th July. I note that, owing to preoccupation 
in budget sessions of your Parliament and other matters of pressing impor- 
tance, you have not been able to consider immediately matters relating to 
Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill dealt with in my letter of 17th July. As 
you know, from standpoint of Indian residents in Ceylon this bill is of the 
highest importance and urgency. I should be most grateful if you could 
give me some idea by telegraph as to when you expect to be able to consi- 
der our representation regarding its provision and to bring matter before 
your Parliament. 

2. My immediately following telegram deals with our comments on 
Ceylon Citizenship Bill, 

1. New Delhi, 6 August 1948. File No. 69-1/47-0,5. II, Vol. II, M.E.A. & C.R.. N.A.I. 


4, Cable to D.S. Senanayako^ 


My immediately- preceding telegram No. 1488 dated 6th August, 1948. 

A. Clause 11 (1)) (b) ('h); I am glad that you have accepted our view 
that citizens by descent will have same facilities as citizens by registration. 

B. Clause 20 (1); I am advised that in the naturalisation laws of all 
other countries of the British Commonwealth the rule is that. where minor 

1. New.Delhi, 6 August 1948. File No. 69-1/47, O.S. II, Vol. 11. ME.A. &C.R., N.A.I. 
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children are naturalised through the naturalisation of the father, the child 
has a right to make a declaration of alienage within one year after attaining 
majority. A provision to this effect has been made in Section 7 of the recent 
British Nationality Act. The principle adopted in the Ceylon Bill seems to 
be just the opposite: that is to say the previous nationality of the minor 
cases, unless certain steps are taken to retain it after the attaining of 
majority. I suggest, therefore, that this clause be amended so as to do away 
with the requirement of a confirmatory declaration after the attaining ol 
majority.^ 

C. Clause 21 : In the light of what you state I would not press ray ear- 
lier comment on this clause.^ 

D. Clause 22; I suggest that sub-clause (b) be confined to offences 
amounting to waging war against the State and that it would be better to 
mention these offences specifically rather than refer to the entire Chapter 
VI of the Penal Code, which, I understand, contains certain sections which 
deal with offences other than waging or attempting to wage war or abetting 
war against the State.^ 

£. I note that you are unable to accept my suggestion to include a 
clause in the Bill on the lines of Section 3 of the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914. I am not particularly anxious for a statutory 
provision of this kind so long as we have an assurance from the Ceylon 
Government that there will be no discrimination, either legislative or ad- 
ministrative, between citizens by descent and citizens by registration, for 
example, in respect of eligibility for the franchise or for office. You will no 
doubt appreciate that in the absence of an assurance of this kind, it v/ill be 
difficult for Indian residents to decide whether they should acquire Ceylon 
citizenship by registration or not.® 

2. From our point of view, Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill is essential 
complementary of Ceylon Citizenship Bill; otherwise large number of 
Indians now resident in Ceylon, whose claim to become Ceylon citizens 
has been recognized in principle by both Governments, will be left unprovided 
for. I would, therefore, strongly urge that Indian Residents (Citizenship) 
Bill should receive immediate attention. 

2. Senanayake had contended that this provision was an accepted principle of natura- 
lization. He assured that any lapse in making the declaration within the prescribed 
period might be rectified at any time, for good cause shown. 

3. Senanayake had stated that this clause was a necessary safeguard against the proba- 
bility of Sri Lanka being saddled with responsibility for large numbers of her citizens 
who might leave the country after registration and settle down elsewhere and be a 
source of embarrassment after some time. 

4. Senanayake had declared that there was justification for registered citizens convicted 
by a court for waging war against the adopted state to be deprived of their citizenship. 

5. Senanayake had refused to include in the citizenship bill the question of rights and 
privileges for citizens whether by descent or by registration. 
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5. Changes in Citizenship Bill^ 


The Prime Minister explained to the members" that there was no ques- 
tion of breaking off negotiations. The Government of India’s position in 
this matter was rather peculiar in that Government were trying to induce 
Ceylon to accept as part of its population a large number of Indian citizens; 
in other words it was not a question of extending citizenship of India but 
of facilitating the renunciation of such citizenship by Indians. Ceylon was 
a small country with a population of about seven million and had its own 
difficulties to face. The Prime Minister’s view was that the Government of 
India should press their views on the Ceylon Government for necessary 
amendments of the Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill and at the same 
time request the Ceylon Government to enact the bill at an early date. 
This view was generally agreed to by all the members. 

1. Remarks at a meeting of the Standing Committee for the Ministry of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, New Delhi, 2 September 1948. File No. 
69-I/47-O.S. II, Vol. II, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

2. The members present included H.N. Kunzru, Seth Govinddass, N.G. Ranga, H.V. 
Kamath, Begum Aizaz Rasul, Kameshwara Singh, Thirumala Rao, V.N. Piliai 
and S.V. Krishnamurthy Rao. 


6. To V.V. GirP 


New Delhi 
8th September, 1948 


My dear Giri, 

I enclose a letter for Senanayake which contains my reply to his letters of 
August 17 and 19 respectively. I have given careful consideration to the 
suggestions^ contained in your letter of September 2 to Dutt.^ I have also 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


File No. 69-1/47-O.S. II, Vol. II, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

V.V. Giri was of the opinion that the Sri Lanka Citizenship Bill which had become 
law, should have been deferred till negotiations on the Indian Residents Citizenship 
Bill had been concluded between India and Ceylon. 

Subimal Dutt (b. 1905); joined I.C.S., 1928; served in Bengal; Agent to Government 
of India in Malaysia, 1941; Secretary, Ministry of Commonwealth Relations, 1947- 
50; Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, 1949-52; Ambassador to West Germany, 
1952-54; Commonwealth Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, 1954-55; Foreign 
Secretary, 1955-61; Ambassador to Moscow, 1961-62; first Ambassador and later 
High Commissioner in Bangladesh, 1972-74; author of With Nehm in the Foreign 
Office, (1971). 
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consulted the members of Llie Standing Committee of the Legislature on 
this subject. I have now come to the conclusion that it would not be in the 
interests of our countrymen in Ceylon to prolong the controversy with the 
Ceylon Government on the contents of the Indian Residents (Citizenship) 
Bill. Continuation of this controversy would mean that there would be 
no citizenship law for Indians for an indefinite period and 90 per cent of 
the Indian residents in Ceylon would, as a result, be subject to all the disa- 
bilities of an alien. This, I am satisfied, would be against their interests. 
Will you please explain the position informally to the Ceylon Indian Con- 
gress leaders? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To D.S. Senanayake^ 


New Delhi 
8th September 1948 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I thank you for your letters of the 17th and 19th August respectively on the 
subject of citizenship for Indians resident in Ceylon.^ 

You will forgive me if I am unable to accept your interpretation of the 
history of Indian immigration into Ceylon; this is a subject on which, I 
suppose, we must agree to differ. I also do not think that the amenoments 
suggested by us to the qualifications for citizenship which have been inclu- 
ded in the Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill are not justified. Your 
letter of the 22 June, in which you stated that "the present proposal of the 
Government of Ceylon extends to Indians resident in the Island full rights 
and privileges of Ceylon citizenship” had led me to think that, once an 
Indian had been admitted to Ceylon citizenship he would have all the rights 
and privileges as well as the obligations and liabilities of a Ceylon citizen. 
That you should have found it impossible to remove the legal restrictions 
under certain existing ordinances, which would affect citizens by registra- 
tion, has, if I may say so, come to me as a great disappoinment. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion over the provisions of the Bill 
as I am anxious that provision for the acquisition of citizenship, by Indians 
resident in Ceylon should be made without further delay. I shall, therefore, 
appeal to your sense of justice and your desire for friendship with India and 
in the name of both, ask for the following: 

.1. File. No. 69-1/47-O.S. II, Vol. 11, M,E.A. & QR., N.A.I. 

2. Senanayake had witten that it had not been possible "to agree to any further rnodi- 
fications in the qualifications or procedure for admission to Ceylon citizenship . 
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(i) that, even at this late stage, you may find it possible to accept the 
suggestions that I have already made regarding the qualifications 
for citizenship by registration; and 

(ii) an assurance that, in future, there will be no administrative or legis- 
lative diserimination against Indians who become citizens of Cey- 
lon by registration. 

I do not feel that we shall carry this matter forward by further argument. 
You and I have both had our say and some action must be taken to relieve 
the Indians in Ceylon of their suspense. I would, therefore, earnestly 
request that immediate steps be taken to enact legislation for the acquisition 
by Indians resident in Ceylon of the citizenship of your country.^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. However, the Ceylon Citizenship Bill was at last passed in the House of Represen- 
tatives in the face of the united opposition of all opposition parties. The main 
ground of the opposition was that it intended to deprive the Indian plantation labourers 
of the right of citizenship. 


8. India's Regrets^ 


I think we might send a brief acknowledgement to Mr. Senanavake in 
which we might say that I regret he has found himself unable to agree to 
our proposals. Nothing more need be said. This would not mean our 

breaking off, and it would also give freedom of action to the members of 
the Ceylon Legislature to act as they wish. memoers ol 


1. Note the Secret^ General. Ministry of External Affairs, 2 Ociober 1948 File 
No. 69-1/47-O.S. n, Vol. H, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.l. ' 
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9. To D.S. Senanayake^ 


New Delhi 
4th OctoT^^er 1948 


My dear Prime Minister, • ■ • 

I thank you for your letter of September 21 on the subject of citizenship 
for Indians resident in Ceylon. I do not propose^ after what I have stated 
in my last letter, to enter upon a detailed discussion with you in regafd to 
the restrictions to which citizens by registration will-cpntinue to be subject. 
I can only regret that you have found yourself unabje, to agree-^ to the 
.proposals in my letter of September 8. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. File No. 69-1/47-O.S. U, Vol, II, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 


V. INDONESIA 


1. Indonesia's Case In the U.N.^ 

I arn not clear why Shiva Rao has taken up a somewhat neutral attitude in 
regard to Indonesia. The press report stated that he did not vote. Nothing 
should be done on our behalf which might weaken Indonesia's case.® 

1. Note, 11 September 1948. File No. 1(43) U.N. 11/48, M.E.A., N.A.I. 

2. Russia’s minister had protested against inclusion by the Netherlands Government 
of the Indonesian republic territories in statistics and other information submitted 
to the U.N. and proposed their exclusion. Britain, France, Belgium and Denmark 
decided to move amendments to this proposal. Shiva Rao appealed for time to 
study the Russian proposal. He said: “The situation in Indonesia being fluid, it is 
difficult to take a decision at this stage”. 
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2. Cable to Mohammad Hatta^ 


Many thanks for your telegram. We deeply sympathize with you and your 
difficulties^ and shall continue to do all we can on the diplomatic plane. As 
for your foreign relations I can well understand your desire to extend them.^ 

I also realize that the Renville principles'* have been violated more than once 
by the Dutch. Whether any such violation on your part will not prejudice 
your position in international eyes is a point on which you are the best 
judge. The entire situation is so fluid; and if there is any possibility of im- 
portant developments in the next month or two, it may be wise to await 
them.® 

Whatever action you may take you can count on the full sympathy and 
support of the Government of India. If- you have any suggestions to make to 
us we should gladly consider them. 

1. New Delhi, 20 September 1948. File No. 136(TS) FEA/48, M.E.A., N.A.I. 

2. In Indonesia, the Communists, who were partners in the coalition government, broke 
away and made an unsuccessful armed revolt against the Hatta Government. Mean- 
while, the Dutch were conducting a blockade to strangle the Republic. 

3. Hatta had written on 15 September that, according to Retiville Agreement signed 
on 17 January 1948 they had agreed to restrict their foreign service, but their parties 
wished their Government to extend foreign relations. 

4. The Renville Agreement put a stop to the Dutch “police action” and Indonesia’s 
fight against it. Articles of this agreement stated “that aS' soon as practiCable'after 
the signing of the truce agreement, economic, activity, trade transportation and 
, communication be restored through the cooperation of both parties taking into 

consideration the interests of all the 'constituent parts of Indonesia”; The Dutch 
had, however, been violating this provision of the- Renvilie Agreement. 

5. He wrote that these problems would cause confusion until a final settlement was 
reached and had suggested that they should wait for a month or two. 


3. Communist Revolt in Indonesia* 


Mr. Ubani, the representative for the Indonesian Republic, ^ came to see 
me this morning. He told me that he had received a message from his Gov- 


1. Note to the Secretary General, Ministry of External Affairs 21 
File No. 136.FEA/48, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A I 

2. B.A. Ubani. 


September 1948. 
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ernment for me. This was to draw our attention to the serious develop- 
ments in Indonesia arising from the Communist revolt in Java. They were 
going to deal with this of course to the best of their ability but they were 
apprehensive lest the Dutch might misbehave at this juncture and in the 
name of some police action take military measures against the Republic. 

2. If this happened, the Republic would of course be placed in a very 
difficult position between these two fires. The Communists would be stre- 
ngthened and relatively moderate elements in Indonesia would suffer a 
collapse. 

3. The Indonesian Government therefore requested us to use our good 
offices on their behalf with the U.S.A. Government and point out to them 
the dangers of any so-called police action by the Dutch. Also that any delay 
by the Dutch in coming to terms with the Republic would also strengthen 
the Communist factions. 

4. I think there is substance in what the Indonesian representative told 
me and we might draw the attention of the U.S.A., and, I would add, of the 
U.K. Governments to these possible dangers and to suggest to them the de- 
sirability of impressing upon the Dutch that they should refrain from any 
aggressive action and come to a settlement with the Indonesian Republic. 

5. We might also speak on these lines to the Netherlands’ Ambassador 
here. 


4. To A. Soekarno^ 

New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

■ My dear President, 

I am grateful for the copy of your book, Sarinah, which you have sent me. 

I am very sorry that owing to ignorance of the Indonesian language, I am 
unable to read it. 

We have been following with the greatest anxiety developments in Indo- 
nesia and all our good wishes are with you. We are doing whatever we can 
at this end. I am going to England in a few days and to Paris. At both 
' piaces I shall try to help your cause, which is ours also. 

t. l.N. Collection. 

The book dealt with the problems of women in general and was named after 
Soekarno’s nurse. 
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Our new Consul-General® will be going to Indonesia soon. We shall 
give him the fullest instructions to give you every cooperation and help. 
Indeed that is the reason why we send him. 

With all good wishes to you and to Indonesia. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. S.C. Alagappan. 


5. To Mohammad Yunus^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

My dear Yunus, 

I have your letter and President Soekarno’s book. I enclose a brief letter of 
thanks for President Soekarno which please hand over to him. 

You mention in your letter the previous letter that you wrote. I think 
I have answered that already. Indonesia is going through a severe crisis and 
I think you should stay there at present. Raghavan will be coming here 
soon and his successor will be sent as soon as possible. At this moment we 
cannot afford to have you away from Indonesia. 

From another point of view also, your coming here at present will not 
be worthwhile. I am sorry to say that conditions in the Frontier Province 
are not good. Badshah Khan, Dr. Khan Saheb and so many of our other 
colleagues are in various prisons. The property of some of them has been 
forfeited. The Pakistani Government, and more specially the Abdul Qayyum 
Government, is behaving in a scandalous way. Abdul Qayyum is in a 
sense fighting for life and power against the growing forces against him. 
Manki Pir i"; deadly opposed to him and so are others and he is very un- 
popular. So he is relying on ever-growing repression. 

To some extent the position of Pakistan as a whole is also deteriorating 
and disintegrating. We feel very sad and helpless atsbeing unable to do 
anything when our friends are suffering so much. There is no direct way of 
help ing, or e^•en indirect. We have to wait for the turn of events, but events 
are marching fairly fast and may turn before very long. 

The success of the Hyderabad operation has produced very great results. 
Among them the chief result is that communal tension all over India is 
infinitely less than it has been for a long time past. There is a feeling of 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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security and stability both amongst Muslims and Hindus in India. Just 
as India has gained greatly by this operation, so Pakistan feels frustrated 
and weak. Because of this they tend to misbehave even more than before. 
The Pakistan press nowadays is a horror, full of the most amazing false- 
hoods and vulgarities and personal attacks. 

Mian Iftikharuddin has been in America for some months. 

Please tell President Soekarno that we are watching developments in 
Indonesia with great anxiety. We are doing everything we can to bring 
pressure upon the great powers in favour of Indonesia. Please tell him also 
that our new Consul-General, who will be going soon, will have specific 
instructions to help him and his Government in every way. 

I am going to England in another week’s time. I shall return at the end 
of October. 

Indira has just come here from Lucknow. Her children are still in 
Lucknow. I am going with her for a day to Srinagar on the 1st October, 
returning on the 2nd. Journeys to Srinagar by air are very easy and very 
swift nowadays. 

Love to you and Laj. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


vr. MALAYSIA 


1. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


Government of India are seriously concerned about the present situation in 
Malaya.^ According to information furnished by their representative, 
Thivy, the present terrorist activities and guerilla fighting are led by the 
Malayan Communist Party with the assistance of wartime Resistance Army , 


1. New Delhi, 24. July 1948, File No. 46-4/48-O.S. II, Fart 11, M.E.A., N.A.I. 

2. British authorities in Malaysia imposed an emergency on 16 June 1948 to deal with 
communist-inspired strikes and violence. In May and June 1948 over 50 persons 
were killed by terrorists. On 23 July, the British authorities in Kuala Lampur and 
Singapore outlawed the Malayan Communist Party and three subsidiary organisa- 
tions as the “directing force” of terrorists. 
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known as the Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Army. This army is now 
fighting under the name of Anti-British Army. The guerilla plan of opera- 
tion is designed to demonstrate championship of the cause of labour by 
killing and terrorising planters and other employers and thus to enlist 
labour’s sympathy and even active support. 

2. From August 1945 till June 1948 when federations of trade unions 
were declared illegal and office-bearers of federations and affiliated unions 
were arrested , the Malayan Communist Party and members of the former 
Resistance Army controlled almost all labour unions, as they held key 
positions in these unions and had played a leading part in organising them. 
There were some Indian office bearers in these unions and federations also 
but their number was small and they did not form part of the high com- 
mand which framed and directed policy. During this period frequent 
strikes took place throughout Malaya. The strikers were mostly Indian 
labourers in plantations, dockyards, railways, municipalities. They took 
part in strikes because ostensible object was amelioration of the conditions 
of daily-paid workers, and Indian labour forms the bulk of daily-paid 
labour in Malaya. (The Chinese are mainly contract workers). Since top 
labour leaders were Chinese Communists, and decision to call strikes usu- 
ally rested with them, the Indian rank and file were in effect exploited by 
them, but Indian labour had neither knowledge of nor sympathy with those 
aims of these leaders which were unconnected with amelioration of labour 
conditions. 

3. Sometimes the strikes proved ineffective. On occasions, however, 
they resulted in some slight improvement in the conditions of labour which 
the employers had to concede under the compulsion of events. These suc- 
cesses helped to secure to Communist leaders confidence of Indian labourers 
who, unfortunately, were without leadership from other sources. Along 
with the Chinese, some Indian labour leaders have also been arrested. 
Many of the Chinese leaders who have escaped arrest have joined the rebels 
or gone underground. No Indian leader is known to have joined the 
rebels. 

4. Government of India have no sympathy with terrorists, whether 

Chinese or Indian, and recognise that first responsibility of H.M.G. is to 
restore law and order and ensure their maintenance. They wish, however 
to make two comments ; ’ • ’ 

< 

■ preceding paragraphs, they consider that 

It would be unfair to hold great mass of Indian labour as associated 
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with or in any way responsible for violent activities of Communists, 
mainly Chinese, It follows that it would be unjust to take strong mea- 
sures against rank and file of the Indian labour and there is real danger 
that such promiscuous severity would result in a serious deterioration 
of labour situation in Malaya, deterioration which must also affect 
political situation. Some cases of victimisation of Indian labour are re- 
ported to have already taken place. Exact information is not available 
as estates are now cordoned off by the Military. 

(2) Such success as Chinese Communists have had with Indian 
labour has been due to their championship of its cause. If, along with 
the measures adopted by Malayan Government to deal with campaign 
of violence, immediate action could be taken to remove Indian labour’s 
legitimate grievances, great mass of this body could be effectively weaned 
from the subversive and violent elements which have disturbed the 
tranquillity and threaten the security of Malaya. 

5. The Government of India would like you to make representations 
in this sense to the United Kingdom Government. If the U.K. Government 
are prepared to receive our suggestions as to how labour conditions should 
be improved, we shall send Thivy to London with all necessary details to 
assist you in discussions with U.K, Government. We are advised that there 
is room for improvement in respect of the following among others : 

(i) Daily rates of wages are not adequately related to cost of living. 
The increase in wages granted in April was neutralised by increase in 
the task and hours of work. The quantum of task is so regulated in re- 
lation to productivity that it is almost impossible to bring in extra latex 
and thus earn bonus. 

(ii) Indian labour engaged on direct contract rates is paid for less 
per pound of latex than the rates paid to the Chinese. Indians are off- 
ered employment at contract rates mainly in those areas where the 
trees are less productive and their earning capacity is thereby reduced. 
On the other hand, Chinese are invariably given more productive areas 
to work in. 

(iii) A task like spot marking is a separate operation from tapping 
and cannot be performed at the time of tapping. Yet no overtime or 
separate payment is allowed for such work. Women tappers perform the 
same task as men and yet are paid less. 

(iv) Labour lines are insanitary and rooms are overcrowded. The 
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law is not followed in regard to hospital facilities and personnel. Child- 
ren below age limit are often permitted to work instead of going to 
school. 

(v) In view of shortage of foodstuffs like rice, dal etc., and distan" 
CCS involved, proper arrangements should be made to ensure regular 
supplies on the estates. 

(vi) There is constant resort to the Law of Criminal and Civil 
Trespass against labourers who have no choice but to live in labour 
lines built on estates. These estates being private properties, a dismissed 
worker continuing to live on the estate for more than 24 hours or a 
visiting trade unionist or other interested parties, are liable to be prose- 
cuted. This legal power is used indiscriminately by employers. Such 
prosecutions affect security of tenure of the employee and his family and 
his freedom of association. Workers are dismissed without being accord- 
ed proper reasons or sufficient time and followed up by trespass proceed- 
ings. 

(vii) Labourers employed by harbour boards, municipalities etc., 
have legitimate grievances of their own in respect of wages and method 
of employment. Details would make telegram unwieldy. 

6. Other desirable improvements such as those relating to education, 
medical .care, land settlement etc., can wait until after the present critical 
situation is over, but Thivy can also provide details in regard to these. 

7. If Thivy goes to London, he may also have discussions with the head- 
quarters of Employers’ Associations, but we should not think of sending him 
unless you consider his presence desirable for discussions with His Majesty’s 
Government. 


2. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon’^ 


Please refer to our telegram No. 8548 dated 24th July regarding situation 
in Malaya. 

We are naturally concerned to protect Indian interests in Malaya. In 
the past these have been sacrificed and wages and conditions of work of 

■t- New Delhi, 4 August 1948. File No. 46-4/48-O.S. H, Part H, M.E.A., N.A.I. 
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Indians have been worse than those of Chinese in Malaya. We are not con- 
cerned with taking sides in Malayan politics but we certainly desire that 
Indian labour should keep away from terroristic activities in Malaya which 
we cannot approve of. There is no question of Indians lining up with any 
imperialism. Fortunately thus far Indians in Malaya have had good re- 
lations both with Chinese and Malayans although there is deep rift between 
latter two. Unless Indians keep completely aloof from violent upheaval, 
they will be crushed and would lose sympathy of Malayans. 

Our Consul in Singapore is well-known labour leader popular not only 
with Indians but also with Chinese and Malayans. 

In our last telegram we requested you to draw attention of U.K. Govern- 
ment to necessity of immediate reforms in regard to labour conditions. 
This is the only sensible way of meeting present situation in Malaya. I trust 
that you have done so. 


3. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
August 4, 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

Your letter of the 28th July about Malaya. The telegram you referred to 
was of course officially drafted.“ 1 did not give it any careful consideration 
as I had previously had a talk with Thivy and others. Perhaps some parts 
of it might have been differently expressed. But the main object of the tele- 
gram is to press for the betterment of the lot of Indian labour with whom we 
are principally concerned. It has long been our complaint that Indian labour 
is treated even worse than Chinese labour. The main purpose of the tele- 
gram was for you to draw the attention of the U.K. Government to these 
conditions of Indian workers. 

2. As for paragraph 8, there was no question in anybody’s mind of 
asking the rubber planting or employing interests in Malaya to give protec- 
tion to our people, at the most to deal with them as employers are dealt with 
on behalf of workers^ In Malaya there are very few responsible persons 

t. J.N. Collection. 

2. Krishna Menon received a telegram dated 26 July from Government of India about 
Indians in Malaysia. He objected to its approach which “is casting us in the role of an 
ally of imperialism and rushing in to defend the empire.. .This telegram could be 
justified only if it came from the Government prior to 15 August 1947”. 

3. He wrote about para 8 of the telegram, "the Government of India do not ask me or 
itself participate in dealing with the robber planting and look to them for the protec- 
tion of our people. As I feel sure these implications of para 8 will be clear to you and 
both their sinister and humiliating character would not meet with your approval”. 
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on the part of the employers. They have their agents there who are unable 
to take the initiative in anything and everything has to be referred to 
London. It was because of this that Thivy said that it might be useful to 
press the matter firmly before the employers in case he went there. 

3. Whether Thivy is a . Roman Catholic or not, I do not know.'' But he 
certainly is not a religious man in the normal sense of the word. He is ex- 
traordinarily popular with Indian labour for whom he has worked hard for 
many years. Indeed he has been popular with Chinese and Malayan 
labour also and has got on very well in the past with trade unions including 
the communist trade unions. I do not think he has even any bias in commu- 
nism as such. 

4. But I found him worried at the turn events were taking in Malaya 
where terrorism and murder were increasing. This was creating a rift bet- 
ween the Clunese and the Malayans or rather it was widening the rift 
between the two.'^ The Indian workers were in an unenviable position and 
likely to suffer greatly. 

5. I hardly think we can compare what is happening in Malaya or 
Burma with Indonesia. Certainly the Indonesian leaders, so far as I 
know, would disapprove of such a comparison. Whatever the motives, 
the fact that murder and terrorism are made methods of political action, 
does not appeal to me. In any event I would disapprove of them. For 
Indians to be associated with them especially in Malaya is to invite disaster, 
for that means trouble for the indigenous Malayans. There is no question 
of Indians there allying themselves with imperialism. But I certainly should 
not like them to become partners in murders, 

6. In some parts of India, notably Malabar, there was a parallel move- 
ment, though on a smaller scale. What happened there was that a large 
number of people, who neither understood nor appreciated the communist 
doctrine, allied themselves with certain communist groups and started 
behaving in an amazingly brutal way. Some accounts I had were pretty 
ghastly. There was plenty of murder and there was chopping of hands and 
feet as punishment often because the money demanded was not forthcoming, 
or something else had happened. The result of this was that the people 
pnerally in Malabar gradually turned against this kind of thing and began 
hunting these terrorists. 

y ' ^ P^^pted to condemn any violent revolution in favour of 

poipa or economic freedom. But I am convinced that the methods of 
murdp and tprorism of the kind practised in Malaya, Burma and to some 
extent m Malabar do not bring any kind of freedom, but only produce 
or an isruption. In Burma the Government is certainly not rightist 


4. Krishna Menon had written; “1 

mation) whether Mr. Thivy, who 
. Roman Catholic.” 


would be interested to know (for , my private infor- 
is no doubt a good and conscientious officer, is a 
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by any means. It is very left wing. In spite of this, a rebellion has taken 
place against them. If that rebellion even partially succeeds it will reduce 
Burma into a state of absolute chaos. So I do not see why we should not 
condemn these methods wliile at the same time demanding political or eco- 
nomic change. 

8. If as I hold, the Indians in Malaya are not to associate themselves 
with a movement which is so intimately associated with terrorism and 
individual killing, I am equally clear that they must not become allies of 
imperialism in opposing any demand for the betterment of the people gener- 
ally or the workers. Malaya is a curious mixture of races, chiefly Malayans 
and Cliinese with a good proportion of Indians. Between the Chinese and 
the Malayans there is no love lost and the Malayans are terribly afraid of 
being dominated over by the Chinese. In these circumstances the Indians 
have to. move varily. They have thus far succeeded in keeping the friend- 
ship of both Malayans and Chinese wliich was rather remarkable. There 
is no reason why they should not continue to try to do so. But they can and 
should keep away from the campaign of individual terrorism and at the 
same time stand for the world’s rights. 

9. Essentially this is the attitude which we should like to take up and 
which we wanted you to place before the U.K. Government. 

10. The Cliinese in Malaya call themselves communists and I suppose 
there are some of them who are communists but most of them are just 
Chinese and nothing much more, although they take this label on. There 
seems to me an essential difference between the Chinese communists of the 
north-west of China and these Malayan Chinese communists who have 
had no proper training or background. 

11. You refer to this upheaval in South East Asia. Undoubtedly it 
represents a powerful urge of the people and as such it must be understood 
and appreciated. But I do feel that the turn it has taken in action is deplor- 
able and likely to lead to very harmful results for the people concerned. 

12. So far as Malayan planters are concerned, no one need waste any 
sympathy on them. They have been a bad lot and have treated their workers 
callously often enough. 

13. In one of your previous letters you expressed your great apprehen- 
sion at the denial of civil liberties in India. I share that apprehension to a 
large extent and I am trying to do my utmost to impress my wishes and my 
fears on provincial governments. This has had some effect upon them. But 
ever since the partition, and what happened as a result of it, we live surroun- 
ded by fear and the possibility of war or something like it prevents any nor- 
mality from returning. The result is a continuous state of tension in the 
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public mind and the provincial governments behaving in the manner they 
have done. I shall continue to impress upon them my views on the sub- 
ject, but I rather think that in the near future no substantial results can 
be obtained. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


4. Indian Labour in Malaysia^ 


I am entirely opposed to the proposal made by Mr. Thivy.“ Labour can 
never be organised properly with Government funds. These funds are sus- 
pect, just as employers’ funds are suspect. I am opposed also to the Mal- 
ayan Government being asked to contribute.® All that the Government 
of India can do is perhaps to help in establishing some welfare centres for 
Indian labour. 

1. Note to Additional Secretary, 10 August 1948. File No. 46-4/48-O.S. Ill, Part III, 
M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.l. 

2. Thivy had suggested that the Government of India should provide 50,000 dollars 
for organising trade unions among Indian plantation labour in Malaysia to sustain 
for six months young enthusiastic Indians who were willing to undertake this task. 

3. He had also said that any funds provided by the Malaysian Government would be 
suspected by Indian labourers. 
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Vn. CHINA 


1. To H.H. Kung’^ 


New Delhi 
1 July 1948 

My dear Dr. Kung," 

I was glad to receive your letter some time ago and I must apologise to you 
for the great delay in answering it. As you perhaps know, we are over- 
whelmed with our problems and the last few months have been particularly 
trying. 

I entirely agree with you that India and China are united by close and 
common bonds of culture and friendship, and that they should cooperate 
in the East as well as on the world stage. 

I have not heard much about the proposal to which you refer for the 
convocation of an East Asia conference. There have of course been many 
suggestions for regional conferences comprising East and South East Asia. 
You will remember that last year we had an Asian Relations Conference 
in Delhi. I have no doubt that the countries of East and South East Asia, 
as also Australia and New Zealand, should find ways and means for greater 
cooperation and when possible should meet for this purpose. 

You suggest that the conference should be specifically to combat commu- 
nism and promote economic cooperation. I think any such specific object 
Would rather defeat the constructive purpose of the conference and make it 
chiefly negative. I realise that the Communist Party has played much mis- 
chief in some Asian countries and we are having a good deal of trouble from 
it in India. But the way to meet it is not just negatively but rather posi- 
tively to have policies and programmes which solve the economic ills of our 
respective countries. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1- J.N. Collection. 

2. (1880-1967), supported Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek in the revolutionary years, 
1911-17; acting minister of finance. Canton Government, 1924-27; minister of 
industry and commerce, 1928-31 ; member, central executive committee of the 
Kuomintang after 1931; minister of finance. Nationalist Government, 1933-44 ; 
Governor, Bank of China, 1933-35; alter the War, he retired from politics and lived 
mainly in the United States. 
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2. To Anna Wang’^ 


New Dellii 
July 3, 1948 

Dear Anna,^ 

■K.P.S. Menon brought me your letter.^ I am afraid I have taken a long 
time to reply to it. Yes, indeed, I remember you well. Did you not almost 
fly with me to Burma, and then you did not because of some passport 
, difficulty and you were a little afraid lest you might be kept back in Burma. 
It was an unnecessary fear. 

I am afraid there is no chance of my going to Cliina for some time to 
come and the distant future is equally uncertain. I am utterly tied up in 
work and worry. If possibly I can leave India I shall go to Europe next 
October. But I would like to come to China of course, and one of the main 
attractions there would be to meet again Madame Sun Yat-sen. If you ad- 
mire her with all your heart, I am of your company and I admire her 
equally. In this dark and dismal world she has been a bright star of stead- 
fast hope. 

You write to me about Dr. Kotnis’ child.^ I tliink I sent the photograph 
of the child to Dr. Kotnis’ family. I forget what happened next. But I 
shall try to find out and let you know. 

If ever it is possible for Rewi Alley to come to India, he will be very wel- 
come and I think he would help us a great deal. I am not suggesting that 
he should leave China for good. But it would be worthwhile from our 
point of view for him to come here for a few months if he could. I re- 
member some years ago speaking to Gandhiji about him and he expressed 
a wish that he might come to India. 

As for you, you will be welcome whenever you can manage to come here 
and you will help in bringing India and Cliina nearer to each other. Do not 
think that this is just a formal wish. You will find many friends here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


File No. 2(169)/48-PMS. 

Dr. Anna Wang; a German journalist married to Dr. Wang Bing-nan; engaged in 
child j fare pro^ammes through China Welfhre Fund. Shanghai, assisted the mem- 

tewe/n f ^ f establishing contacts 

rm ‘heir Indian relatives; later returned to Ger- 

many; author of Second Mothedand—China. 

Along with the letter of 10 April 1948 to Nehru. Anna Wang had sent a photo- 
fanJily °n Indi'a°" ^^‘her’s 

SlVHfrSed'rrJ ° Chinese wife Kuo 

■members of his fathers farnSrin AugusMpS'^'w h"® "‘other to meet 

joiiiiiy m August 1958. Ing-Hwa means flower of India. 
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3. To Madame Sun Yat-sen^ 


New Delhi 
3 July 1948 

My dear Madame Sun, 

K.P.S. Menon brought me your letter when he came here from China. He 
also gave me a little later the lovely book of woodcuts that you sent. There 
could have been no more charming or welcome present. But indeed any- 
thing that you would send me would be welcome and charming. 

How true your letter is when you compare India and China in their 
troubles.^ We have had our fill of trouble and perhaps you have had more 
than your fill. And yet there is no peace and quiet visible, and we have to 
labour on to the best of our ability. As you say, all of us work under the 
yoke in different manner and in different fields. Only a faith m the future 
and in the people, not very logical but nevertheless vital, carries us on. 

I was happy to read in yom’ letter about the growth of the China Wel- 
fare Fund and the good work it has done especially among the children.® 

It is more than 20 years since I had a glimpse of you in a Moscow hotel.^ 
Ever since then I had hoped and wished to meet you again, for to see you 
and meet you is to gain faith in the vital things of life, and sometimes one 
wants that faith very badly. You have been a beacon not only to China 
but to many people in other countries. I do not know if you would realise 
how much your radiant personality has meant to others. I wish I could 
come to China and meet you, for I fear you will not come to India. But 
why should you not come to India for a little while? It will be good for us 
and good for you also if I may say so. But whether we meet or not, I 
think of you often and the photograph you sent me long ago looks at me and 
cheers me up. 

With all good wishes to you and China. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


!• l.N. Collection. 

2. Sun Yat-sen had written on 9 April 1948, “India’ and China are like giant oxen, 
burdened with an irritating yoke of outside interference pulling against the weight of 
feudalism and exploitation. .. .It will come to pass. Our people, like the common 
PWple the world over, have an indestructible essence, a great inner strength which 
will never allow failure”. 

She informed Nehru about the participation of China Welfare Fund in National 
Children’s week and the ^result of their work among Shanghai’s poorest children. 
See Selected Works (first series), Vol. 2, pp. 374, 440. 
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4. To Madame Chiang Kai-shek^ 

New Delhi 

3 July 1948 

My dear Madame Chiang, j • j j 

Your brief letter reached me sometime ago® and ever since then, and indeed 
before, I have been thinking of writing to you. I owe you a thousand apo- 
logies for this delay. But you know how the mind works when it has to face 
a continuous difficulty and worry. One does one’s daily round of work 
because one must. But the things that one really wants to do remain undone 
for in order to do them one seeks a little leisure and peace of mind, a proper 
mood when one can empty the mind of its present troubles and seek lepose 
and some content in memories and fancies. And so I did not write to you 
although 1 have been wanting to write ever so much. 

I have been thinking of you so often for a variety of reasons, both per- 
sonal and public. The memory of your visit to India, six long years ago,® 
remains fresh in my mind and I remember how I had then thought of visit- 
ing you in the not distant future. But that visit never came off and I do not 
know when it will come off, for we are all prisoners in prisons of our own 
making, and no prison is harder than that. 

I have thought of you with all the enormous problems that you have to 
face from day to day and hour to hour, and curiously I have found some 
relief in that thought when my own problems and difficulties encompass 
me, and then, so often, 1 have compared China with India, both struggling 
hard to find a new life, both for the moment, stopped and delayed by high 
barriers. 

Six years ago and more since you came here for a brief while, wbat a lot 
has happened since then. I fear that I have grown much older than even 
these s'x years of life, and feel worried and rather disillusioned. How much 
more time is spent on trivial activities which have little meaning. How 
full indeed is human life of triviality. We think and work for the high 
moments of life when the flame burns brightly for a brief while. But the 
high moments come rarely and when they come, they pass away too soon. 
And then again triviality and ever more of triviality and sometimes some- 
thing even worse. But how have you fared during these long years? With 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


J.N. Collection. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek had written on 13 May that the General and she would 
be seeing K.M. Panikkar the next day and would be glad to get first hand infor- 
mation of Nehru. “We think of you often and suffer with you the difficulties and 
mals attendant upon the setting up of a new government. For we in China, too, are 
faced with somewhat the same dilemma”. 

Oiiang Kai-shek and his wife visited India from 9 to 21 February 1942. See Selected 
Works (first senes) Vol. 12, pp. 466-479. 
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your great courage and vitality you must liave faced problems and diffi- 
culties with a smile. But however much we may smile, each experience 
leaves its mark somewhere on the screen of our minds. We grow wiser, 
they say, but I sometimes wonder if that kind of wisdom is so desirable 
after all. 

You know my sister, Nan is in Moscow. She has rather liked the place 
and Lekha has got on particularly well and now speaks Russian fluently. 
Nevertheless, the environment and the life in Moscow are very trying and 
Nan has had a feeling of frustration there. I do not think I shall keep her in 
Moscow for long. Probably some months later we shall call her back. 

. It is rather futile to talk of what will happen some months later, for the 
pace of events is such that none can tell what will happen even a few weeks 
later. In spite of war and disaster, humanity does not learn, and again the 
world seems to be drifting to fresh disaster. 

I would love to come to China, more specially to see you again, but I 
fear there is little chance for me to do so in the near future. I'here is some 
talk of my going to Europe in September or October, at about the time 
when the United Nations Assembly meets in Paris. I am very fond of 
Paris and if there is an excuse to go there, I shall try to avail myself of if 
But I rather doubt if I shall be able to leave India at all this year. 

What a lovely jade ring you sent to Indira. When that ring came to me 
through K.P.S. Menon, Indira was away and it was some time before 
she got it. She was enchanted. I think she wrote to you about it. Did you 
receive her letter? 

I sent you, was it last year, my last book. The Discovery of India. I do 
not know if you received it. As usual, this book was written in prison. If 
you did not receive it, may I send it to you again? 

With my affectionate regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. To Tai Chi-tao^ 


New Delhi 
10 July 1948 

Dear Friend,^ 

I have not thanked you yet for the lovely fan you have sent me on which is 
k J.N. Collection. 

'2. Tai Chi-tao (1890-1949); also known as Tai Chuansien; served as a government 
official for several years; member, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee and 
minister for information, 1924; President, National Sun Yat-sen University. 1926- 
30; President, Examination Yuan, and member, standing committee, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, 1928-45. State councillor. National Government, 
1942-45. 
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inscribed in your beautiful calligraphy a poem written by you in memory 
of Mahatma Gandhi. I was waiting for a translation of that poem to be 
made and I requested the Chinese Ambassador here, Dr. Lo Chia-luen to 
be good enough to make this translation. He has now sent me a fine trans- 
lation and I have read this with very great interest and appreciation. 

I shall treasure this for many reasons, both because you have sent it and 
because of the fine writing that is inscribed upon it. It is a symbol to me of 
not only your valued friendship but of the friendship of China and India. 

Ever since you came to India, and I unfortunately could not meet you, 
a great many things have happened in both our countries, and we have had 
to face a multitude of troubles. I do not know when these troubles will end. 
But it is a comfort to know that there are friends, though far remote and 
distant, yet actuated by common spirit. 

I do not know when I shall be able to meet you, for I am tied down to 
my work here and you are fully occupied with your own work. I look 
forward to another meeting, but whether we meet soon or not we remain 
close to each other in thought and spirit. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


6. To IVl.S, Kotnis^ 


Dear. Mr, Kotnisj® 

I have your letter of 3rd September.® My Secretary 
fully about this matter. 


New Delhi 
12 September 1948 

will write to you more 


Some time ago I received a letter from a friend^ in China saying that 
Dr. Kotms child could be sent to India if his family here so desired It is 


1 . 

2 . 


File No. 2 (169)/48-PMS. 

MangeshS.Kotnis (1907-1979); elder brother of DivarakanathS Kntnk nn.. rn,. 

five members of the Indian Medical Mission senTS ch na^f S ^ 
service m Bombay, 1974; visited China in.l957 and 1976 and wrote ri ’n v 
Ever,^ biography of Dr. Kotnis. published in mi 
M.S. Kotnis stated that the boy of six years unaccnm«,„: j t. t.- 

not get bewildered by the sudden change of environment and thus f 

mental ill-effect. and thus leave a permanent 

Dr. Anna Wang. See ante, item 2. 
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for you to decide what answer we should send to China. Of course every 
care should be taken of the child if he conies here, but before we take any 
step we must know definitely what his family here proposes to do about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. To K.M. Panikkar^ 


New Delhi 
21st September 1948 

My dear Panikkar, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 31st August. I was 
interested to read the report of your conversation with the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang. 

I am sorry I could not meet Dr. Wang Shih-chieh“ when he passed 
Delhi. He arrived at Palam at 2 a.m. and left at 4. I hope to see him, how- 
ever, in Europe and we have already asked him to spend a few days in India 
on his way back from Paris. 

I like your proposal to present Madame Chiang a copy of the Ajanta 
portfolio on my behalf. I do not know where I can get this. I am going to 
enquire from the Archaeological Department. As, however, you suggest 
that you might get it from England, certainly you can do so on my behalf. 
In addition to that I should try to collect Ajanta pictures here from the 
Archaeological Department and send them later to you for Madame Chiang. 

I am going to London on the 5th October. Bajpai will accompany me. 
I am likely to be away for at least three weeks in the course of which I in- 
tend visiting Paris for a few days. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1- J.N. Collection. 

2- Wang Shih-Chieh (b. 1891); President .National Wuhan University, 1929-34; Minis- 
ter of Education, 1933-37; Secretary-General, Peoples Political Council, 1938-42, Cen- 
tral Planning Board, 1940-43; Director of Counsellors’ Office, National Military 
Council, 1938-46; Member, Presidium, Peoples Political Council, 1943, Minister of 
Information, 1944-45; Minister for Foreign Affairs for some time. 
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VIII. THE U.S.S.R. 


1 . To Vijaya'akshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
August 19, 1948 


Darling Nan, 

I have just seen your letter to K.P.S.^ enclosing a report of an interview with 
Madame Kollontai^ This interview is indeed most surprising. And yet it is the 
culmination of the many small things that had been continually happening. 

Three days ago, however, I received a message of congratualtioii from 
Stalin^ for August 15th. That was an innovation and I thought that it 
might lead to somewhat better relations. I do not know how far my ex- 
pectation was correct. 

The situation is a difficult and a delicate one. Anyhow you will be going 
away to Paris fairly soon and I hope I shall meet you there. There is no 
point in our taking any step in this matter during these few weeks. If how- 
ever you see any senior official of the Soviet Foreign Office, you might ex- 
press your surprise at the behaviour of the Soviet Government towards 
India, In spite of all this, you can tell -them that we want to have friendly 
relations with the Soviet. Obviously, however, it is not a one-sided matter. 
Unfortunately the attitude of the Soviet press and Government are pro- 
ducing a most unfavourable impression on the mind of the public here. 

I enclose a copy of a letter I ami sending to Krishna Menon about this 
matter. 

Thank you for the telegram you sent me on the 15th. I am feeling a 
little excited already at the prospect of my going to Europe next month and 
meeting you there. I should like to reach Paris at least two days before the 
Assembly. But conditions are so extraordinary here that I just cannot say 
what I might have to do at the last moment. 

Tomorrow is Rajiv’s birthday and a crowd of children are going to 
gather here. 

Love, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


Jawahar 

J. N. Collection. 

K. P.S. Menon. 


Alexandra Kollontai said that she was not permitted to send a letter thanking Nehru 
for acknowledging her message on the death of Mahatma Gandhi as she would be 
considered a traitor if she wrote to the Head of a ‘reactionary state’ that was suppres- 
sing ‘our comrades’. The Soviet Government was concerned about all communists 
everywhere, and by suppressing them, the Indian Government was suppressing the 
forces of progress and democracy. 

Marshal Stalin wrote: “On the occasion of the Indian National holiday, I beg you 
Mr. Prime Minister, to accept from the Soviet Government and from myself per- 
sonally, congratulations and best wishes for the success of the Indian people.” 
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2. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
August 19, 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

I am enclosing a copy of a note of an interview which Vijayalakshmi had 
with Madame Kollontai in Moscow on August 3rd, Vijayalakshmi had 
often seen her. Madame Kollontai, being an invalid, does not go out her- 
self. Normally they fixed up their interviews directly. This time it was the 
Foreign Office which informed Vijayalakshmi that Madame Kollontai 
would like to see her at a particular time. The interview lasted nearly two 
hours and the report, I am sending, is a brief resume of it. 

This interview confirms what I wrote to you some time back^ and to 
which you sent a reply. As you know, we are very anxious to have friendly 
relations with the U.S.S.R, But almost throughout this period of one year 
we have had very little encouragement from them. For some months past 
there has been active discouragement and bitter criticism in the press about 
the Government of India. I do not mind the criticisms very much and I 
am quite prepared to admit that much that has been done and much that 
has not been done here is open to serious criticisms. Nevertheless, there is 
something more than criticism in the articles that appeared in New limes 
and other periodicals.® This finds confirmation in the report of this interview. 

The attitude that the Soviet Government is taking up in regard to India 
is, I think, very shortsighted. It is just impossible for them to gain the 
goodwill or cooperation of India in anything by adopting bullying tactics. 
We do not easily submit to that kind of thing and the only result is a grow- 
ing bitterness against the Soviet Government, 

As for the Communists here, they have, since February last, adopted 
a policy of near rebellion. There are only two ways of meeting such a 
policy. One is of course to submit and the other is to fight it. There are no 
halfway places. There are not many persons in India who would agree to 
submit to the Communists in such a matter. Ever since P.C. Joshi was 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

See Selected Works (Second Series)’ Vol. 6, p. 481. 

The banning of the C.P.I. and the subsequent arrests of the Communists in March 
1948 provoked strong criticism in the Russian press. On 8 April, P>av a repor e 
the “massive arrests of democratic workers in India”. On 26 July, it con emne ^ 
decision of the Bombay Government to ban the exhibition of Soviet films. India s 
decision to remain in the Commonwealth also produced adverse reaction, le ew 
Times of 4 August accused the Indian Government of acquiescing m the policies oi 
the West and of cutting off Indians from “their natural allies and freedom-loving 
people”. 
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kicked out of the Communist Executive here* the standard of war was un- 
furled by the Communist Party in India. Presumably this was a common 
policy of Burma, Malaya, Siam and India. Some of our provincial govern- 
ments went further than they should have done. But there was no alternative 
except to face this challenge. I have no doubt that whatever we may suffer 
in the process, the Communist Party will fair badly. 

As for the U.S.S.R., whatever they may do, we are not going to function 
in anger and do anything to spite them. That would be silly. But it is next 
to impossible to feel friendly when daily insults are hurled on us. Madame 
Kollontai’s interview with Vijayalakshmi makes an extraordinary reading. 
What is still more extraordinary is the obvious desire for us to know their 
minds in this respect and to be given the message that was conveyed by 
Kollontai. 

This kind of diplomacy seems rather crude to me and excessively lacking 
in intelligence. But there it is. If our embassy is treated in this way, there is 
no particular reason why we should keep up a large staff there. We can 
carry on in a simple way with a small staff. 

I am going to do nothing about this matter, but I thought I might as 
well inform you. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

4. P.C. Joshi had urged all progressives to rally round Nehru. This policy did not find 
favour with the majority within the C.P.I. and B.T. Ranadive eventually replaced 
Joshi as General Secretary of the party in March 1948. 


3. Syama Prasad Mookerjee’s Interview with the Russian 
Ambassador* 


Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee had a long talk with the Russian Ambassador" 
last night, lasting over three hours. He repeated this to Mrs. Pandit, who 
gave a brief account of it to me. 

2. The Russian Ambassador had come in contact with Dr. Mookerjee 
at the Ooty Conference® and hence perhaps felt that he could approach him 
more easily than other ministers. He invited him to dinner. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Foreign Secreetary, II 


Note drafted by Nehru fo the Secretary General and the 
September 1948. J.N. Collection. 

M. Novikov. 

Syama Prasad Mookerjee had met the Russian Ambassador durine the E C A F F 
conference at Udagamandalam on 1 June 1948. *aunngtnc b.C.A.F.E. 
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3. He complained about the tension that existed between the U.S.S.R, 
and India. Tension is perhaps too strong a word; anyway their relations 
were not satisfactory'. He wanted to talk about this with the Prime Minister 
but the Prime Minister was very busy. He said that the U.S.S.R. had 
gladly exchanged ambassadors with India in the hope that their relations 
would become more and more friendly and cooperative. Unfortunately, 
howeyer, various factors had contributed to the growth of a certain cool- 
ness. He seemed to make out that this was not the fault of the Russians, 
but for some reason India had not paid very much attention to them. They 
had hoped to increase trade relations, but nothing much had been done, 
possibly tlirough carelessness. They were prepared to help in other ways, 
as for instance by lending the services of their expert engineers, more speci- 
ally for the river valley schemes. Russian engineers had a great deal of ex- 
perience of such major schemes. 

4. Dr. Mookeijee mentioned that perhaps the attitude of the Indian 
Government towards the Communists in India had influenced the Russian 
Government and M. Novikov said that they were not much concerned 
with this internal matter. But they w'cre concerned with our international 
policy. In spite of everything, we seemed to rely upon the Anglo-Saxon 
group, although we were repeatedly ignored or rebuffed by them. In the 
Kashmir issue the Americans and the Britishers had treated us very badly, 
and yet we had not cared to approach Russia for her assistance. This was 
likely to happen in Hyderabad also. The U.S.S.R. felt that we had a good 
case both in Kashmir and Hyderabad and Would gladly help if their help 
was sought. 

5. He referred also to India House in London dealing with Indo-Rus- 
sian matters. This seemed absurd when we had exchanged ambassadors. 

6. He mentioned that Russia could easily send us foodstuff's but in 
this matter also there had been a great deal of slackness on the part of the 
Government of India and a lack of interest. 

7. This is a very brief summary of what the Russian Ambassador said. 
Dr. Mookerjee could not say much in reply to him as he did not know the 
facts. Of course a great deal could have been said in reply. 

8. It seems clear to me that this talk of the Russian Ambassador rep- 
resents a slightly new approach, probably under instructions from Moscow. 
This may be due to the forthcoming U.N. General Assembly meeting or 
to the world situation generally, or to a realisation that Russia could not 
get much out of India by an attempt to bully. Being realists, they might well 
try another line of action. Whatever the reason might be, it is a new app- 
raoch and there is no reason why we should not take advantage of it. 
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4. Note on Interview with the Russian Ambassador^ 


]. M. Novikov, the Russian Ambassador, dined with us tonight. After 
dinner he and I and Mrs. Pandit had a talk lasting over an hour and 
a half. 

2. I referred to the Secretary General’s conversation with him some two 
months back and to the comments in the Russian press and other matters 
which had reacted unfavourably on Indian opinion and which had made 
us think that the official Soviet policy had changed to our disadvantage. 
I told him that we would not have attached too much importance to what 
the press said except for two reasons; 

(i) that this naturally created an unfavourable reaction in India, 
which we were anxious to avoid; and 

(ii) because we thought it indicated to some extent at least the 
trend of Soviet policy. 

3. M. Novikov repeated what he had previously said to the Secretary 
General and what the Soviet Foreign Office people had said to Mrs. Pandit, 
namely, that the press did not necessarily represent the Soviet viewpoint in 
such matters. It was true that the general principles governing foreign 
policy were meant to be followed by the press, but that the press was com- 
pletely free to discuss internal conditions in any country, from the Marxist 
viewpoint. They would consider, for instance, as to who owned the means 
of production — land, factories, forests and mines — and draw the Marxist 
conclusion from this fact. They were trained in this way. 

4 Marshal Stalin had however made it clear repeatedly that the Soviet did 
not wish to interfere with the internal conditions or policies of any country. 
The Soviet foreign policy was entirely based on the external policy of other 
countries insofar as it affected Soviet interests. 

5. The Russian Ambassador went on to say that while we complained 
of some articles in Soviet press, he could make that charge with much grea- 
ter reason against the Indian press which was 90 per cent hostile to the 
Soviet. Except for one or two newspapers nearly all the others were not 
only generally hostile to the Soviet but actively supported the policy of India 
attaching herself fully to the American bloc. He referred to Louis Fischer’s 
articles in the Indian press, mentioning specially The Hindu, in which 
Fischer had called for an early war against the Soviet Union and appealed 
to India to line up with the U.S.A. in such a war. He mentioned also Fischer’s 

1. Note to the Secretary General, Foreign Secretary and Vijayalakshmi Pandit Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, 12 September 1948. J.N. Collection. 
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lectures" at the Constitution Club in Delhi and in other cities. This kind 
of thing was clear war-mongering which had been condemned by the U.N., 
and he was surprised that the Government of India could tolerate it. 

6. Mrs. Pandit and I dealt with his questions and arguments and put 
forward our viewpoint. I am not referring to our replies here, as this note 
is- being dictated in some haste.' 

7. Some reference was made to the visit of the Jambhekars to Moscow 
and the reception accorded to them. Novikov stated that it was quite untrue 
that the Jambhekars, or either of them, had an interview with Stalin. Also 
neither the Soviet Government nor the friends of the Soviet Union provided 
a special plane to the Jambhekars to tour about the Soviet. He had asked 
Mr. Molotov about this and he had his authority to make this statement. 

8. Novikov repeated that the Soviet could not possibly have any designs 
on India and they had no intention whatever to interfere with our internal 
policy, whether they liked it or not. l^o mention was made in the course of 
our talk to the activities of the Communists in India or to Government’s 
repression of them. It appeared that the Russian Ambassador was chiefly 
concerned with our policy in regard to certain international questions coming 
up before the U.N. None of these was however specifically mentioned or 
discussed. What seemed to trouble him most was the general consensus of 
opinion, as represented in the press, for lining up of India with the American 
bloc. 

9. He mentioned that while there was vague talk about encouragemint 
of cultural relations, nothing had been done ^o that end here. An invitatou 
by the Soviet for some Indian writers to attend a conference at Tashkent 
did not bear fruit because certain provincial governments would not issue 
passports. Russian periodicals were often held up by customs authorities 
and he was constantly receiving complaints from the subscribers about these 
hold ups. He had written about this matter to the' External Affairs Minis- 
try, but had received no replys. 

10. This is just a very brief ummary of what the Russian Ambassador 
said during a longish conversation. What was said in reply to him is not 

stated here. This followed the usual lines. 

11. I had to go away for a brief while in the course of the conversation 
to answer a telephone call. During my absence Novikov said to Mrs. 
Pandit that he found some difficulty in speaking to the Prime Minister. He 
felt that they were two persons — Jawaharlal Nehru and the Prime Minister. 
He would gladly talk frankly to the former, but he felt some constraint in 
talking to the latter. 

2. Addressing the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, Louis Pise er re erre 
to India’s endeavour to remain neutral in world politics, and added there could be 
no neutrality in the face of dictatorship, aggression and totalitarianism. He urged 
India to align herself with democracies not because they were perfect but because 
they were imperfect and would gain by her association. 
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IX WORLD GOVERNMENT 


1. ToT.G. Griessemer^ 

New Delhi 
8 July 1948 

Dear Monsieur Griessemer", 

Thank you for your letter of June 30th. 

I am afraid it is difficult for me to agree to broadcast any special message 
to your convention on the date you mention. I do not know where I shall 
be on that date. But there is another reason also. As Prime Minister of 
India, I cannot broadcast any message committing the Government of 
India to any particular policies to which they have not formally agreed. 
Generally speaking of course, most of us here are in favour of world coop- 
eration which your movement represents and we wish that movement success. 
But while the general ideal may be favoured, it is to be interpreted in exis- 
ting circumstances in particular ways. Each government has to consider 
these ways and circumstances very carefully. The situation in the world, 
as you know, is a highly dynamic one and I cannot say what the position 
will be two months later. 

With greetings. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Griessemer was Secretary General of the Universal Movement for the World 
Confederation, Switzerland. 


2. To B, Shiva Rao^ 


New Delhi 

^ 15 July 1948 

My dear Shiva Rao, 

Your letter of the 14th. I have no objection to Hanchow being selected for 
ffie next conference. I am entirely neutral about this matter. I do not know 
if I shall be able to go, though I would like to do so. 

On the whole I amin agreement with the proposals in the note you have 


About the One World Government movement, it is hardly correct to say 
that I have taken active interest in it. I have accepted the principle and said 
som«h.ng in favour of it. But as an organisaUon and movS. I do nt 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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think very much of it. I am not particularly interested in the headquarters 
coming to India. Indeed I would rather that they did not as nothing much 
is going to happen through this movement. If Ramakrishna Dalmia is 
connected with it in any important capacity", I shall certainly have nothing 
to do with it whatever. 

I shall gladly meet you one of these days and discuss these matters with 
you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. Seth Ramakrishna Dalmia was head of the Indian delegation to the second annual 
convention on the World Federal Government. 


3. Inevitability of World Government^ 


The great powers must make sincere efforts to settle their disputes instead 
of making deliberate attempts to annoy each other. 

I think that the danger of a tliird world war has lessened somewhat 
recently. Nevertheless I see tlie powder keg still smouldering because Bri- 
tons, Russians and Americans are not making a real effort to resolve their 
differences. 

Some kind of world government is bound to come either in our gene- 
ration or the next. Otherwise the world tends to commit suicide. In what 
shape and how it will come about is difficult to say. It has to grow through 
the goodwill of peoples. 

Looking back on first year of India’s independence, despite the ordeals 
of migrations and the strife through which she has passed I am on the whole 
optimistic about the future. I admit that India is beset by inflation and is in 
bad economic condition, but her soundness is attested by her ability to stand 
the trials of the past year. . . 

The Government has taken some steps to remedy the economc situa ion 
and we will take others in the course of the next few weeks. Basically our 
economic position is sound. India needs capital resources from the United 
States and others to accomplish her reconstruction but want it only on 
terms that will safeguard her economic independence. 

t- Interview to The New York Times in New Delhi, 14 August 1948. The New 
York Times, 15, August 1948, 
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.. I agree with the United States policy of rebuilding the Japanese eco-r 
nomy®. It will be foolish trying to suppress a people like the Japanese com- 
pletely. It just cannot.be done. Besides, it is morally wrong as well as imp- 
ractical. It would only delay their recovery as well as that of all Asia. Reco- 
very in Japan on a democratic basis is the only right policy to pursue. At 
the same time I iriust warn that there must be adequate guarantees against 
a resurgence of Japanese militarism. 

- The recent upsurge of Communist activity in Asia is the result of eco- 
nomic conditions.'. These must be remedied before the Communist threat is 
alleviated. 

I believe that I will, be unable to visit the United States this fall after 
attending the conference of the Premiers of British Commonwealth of 
Nations in September at London. I love to visit the United States but it 
would be better not to be away from India too long. I am planning a separate 
visit to the United States later. 

Question; 'What do you have to say about the Hyderabad and Kashmir 

problems? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If Hyderabad were independent, it would make Indian 
independence a mockery. The whole of South India would be in jeopardy. 
Nowhere in the world was there any independent nation entirely surroun- 
ded by the territory of a single other independent nation. Only Hyderabad’s, 
foreign affaiis. defence and communications would pass to the hands of 
the Indian Governments should Hyderabad accede to the demand that she 
join India. 

I am disappointed by the way the United Nations has handled the 
Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. Pakistan’s admission that 
her troops has been fighting in Kashmir has proved that the Indian case 
has been right all along. 

To understand the Kashmir situation one must understand the basic 
fact that there was aggression from outside, from Pakistan. It could not 
have taken place without the encouragement of Pakistan. 

India went to the United Nations, making the simple request that 
Pakistan.be asked to stop aiding these aggressors. Either our facts were 
right or they were wrong. The United Nations never gave us an answer. 

Now it is clarified by the fact that Pakistan admitted her troops are 
fighting in Kashmir. This admission is a reversal of her claims before the 
United Nations. 


2 . 


A five-year plan for restoring Japanese economy to the level of 1930-34 by 1952 had 
been prepared by the Japanese Government with the help and encouragement of the 

1630 million 

dollars required for the plan would be made available by the U.S. 
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4. Inter-Parllamentary Union^ 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, this debate has attained higher levels than I anti- 
cipated. My proposition was a fairly simple one. This Inter-Parliamentary 
Union^ is not, by any means, something that might develop into one 
world or one universe. It is a body which has no executive authority. It 
is a body which does not want to consider any big controversial issues which 
the United Nations or the Security Council do. 

H.V. Kamath: I never said that it would itself develop into one world 
. or one universe. 

Mr. Speaker: Let there be no interference. 

JN : Well, Sir, as I say, it is not an organisation which will concern it- 
self with psychic matters either. It is an organisation chiefly meant to pro- 
mote intercourse between parliamentarians all over the world. It is a pub- 
lic forum to discuss parliamentary matters without committing anybody 
either any Government or even any individual — and in the world today it is 
important that people should know each other and that legislators in various 
parliaments should profit by each other’s experience and by each other s 
failure. Therefore, from that point of view, it is desirable that we should 
go there and take a part in the public forum. 

There has been talk of democracy etc. — a very complicated subject, 
which it is not easy to answer in a phrase this way or that way, even in the 
way that my honourable friend, Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar ans- 
wered it®. We need not, therefore, go into that question. So far as this 
organisation is concerned, it is open, as far as I know, to every country. 
Even now, it has within its ranks legislators from countries of varying types 
of government. It has certainly from the legislatures of western Europe, 
it has from the legislatures of eastern Europe also. I do not tliink that the 

b Speech while moving a resolution requesting the Speaker to take steps to form an 
Indian parliamentary group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union on 16 August 1948 
Constituent Assembly of India {Legislative') Debates, Official Report, Vo . , ar 

. II. 1948, pp. 311-17. . , r 

2- The Union, formed in 1888, was an association of various national parliamentary 

groups. Its aims were to promote personal contacts between inembers of the worlds 

parliaments, development of democratic institutions, international peace and coo- 
peration and to settle disputes by parliamentary action. 

3- Ananthasayanam Ayyangar said. “We do want that kind of democracy where the 
Iiero of the war, Churchill, was thrown overboard immediately the ^ ar was oyer. 
We have to learn a lesson from the British democracy. In Russia, is it possible after 
rbe end of that War to throw out the person in charge of the administration - That 
democracy was exercised in Great Britain and therefore, that is the kind of demo- 
cracy that we. want so far as democracy is cpncerned , 
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U S.S.R. is there, although representatives from the U.S.S.R. have also 
come in touch with this organisation; but some of the other eastern 
European countries are represented on it. So far as Asian countries 
are concerned, Mr. Kamath is perfectly right in saying that at the 
present moment we are not adequately represented,* but that is I 
think, due to various factors. Some of them have only recently come into 
the international scene like Burma, like the Philippines, like Ceylon. I 
believe both Burma and the Philippines have expressed their willingness 
to join. Japan was of course in this organisation till this war when various 
things happened which terminated its connection. At the present moment, 
as the House knows Japan is in a peculiar position. Thus there is no ques- 
tion of any country being kept out — Asian, European or any other. It is an 
inclusive organisation and it wants to include any country that wants to 
come in except possibly — I cannot say — that there may be some exceptional 
cases, but none of that kind has been brought to my notice. 

Therefore, I do not think, while I put this Resolution to the House, that 
it should understand anything much more than what it says. I say this be- 
cause Mr. Kamath’s speech might, I feel, delude the House into imagining 
that they are deciding some very high matter of principle or policy or that 
they are going to an organisation which will make a vast difference to the 
world. It is a useful organisation which we should encourage, which should 
help us in promoting international contacts, but no important question in 
the world is going to be decidjd there or is being considered there at pre- 
sent. The other organisations will do that. 

Mr. Kamath suggested that this House should consider various matters 
that are coming up. This is entirely for you to decide. The various matters 
that are coming up are important; nevertheless, they are not, normally 
speaking, of political importance. The care of infants is highly impor- 
tant, but on this political parties do not differ, and it is for you, Sir, to 
consider these problems— certainly— or, it may be that some members of 
the House interested might consider the Draft Resolution, but in any event, 
the representatives of this House will go there and I do not think in matters 
of this kind the House should give specific mandates on issues of this kind. 
They can discuss and they can generally say what they feel and leave a cer- 
tain measure of freedom, because as I said, it is not a highly political matter. 
Tt is not a matter which will lead to executive action and the House should 
not attach too mud; importance to a particular activity, which probably 
would not be quite correct. 


4. H.V. Kamath said that in the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Conference in 
Rome no South Asian country was to be represented and only five Asian countries 
.. were mentioned. Russia, one of the great powers, was not at all in the picture. 
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Mr. Speaker ; As regards the contribution, I understand that it will 
come to about Rs. 14,769 a year. 

J.N: It will be much less, but the maximum is about Rs. 14,769; it is 
open to us to determine a smaller figure in consultation. 


5. To B. Shiva Rao^ 


New Delhi 
22nd August 1948 

My dear Shiva Rao, 

Your letter of the 21st. 

In regard to the One World Government Movement I have certainly 
expressed my general sympathy on several occasions, but I have been reluc- 
tant to associate myself in any capacity with it.^ As Prime Minister, that 
Would have been improper for me to do so. But in my personal capacity I 
rather doubt if I would have agreed to be formally associated. These move- 
ments and conferences are usually a collection of well-meaning odd indi- 
viduals who represent at the most a prevailing sentiment, but who some- 
how are not very effective. They fade away during the crisis. Nevertheless 
there is no reason why we should not express our sympathy with a good 
idea. They go a little further and have certain proposals for elections in 
1950 or thereabouts. This seems to me rather premature. 

I have no objection to one or two of our delegates who are going on the 
Parliamentary delegation in September visiting Luxembourg.^ If that is not 

h J.N. Collection. . 

2. Shiva Rao had written that Nehru had in general terms commended the idea ot a One 
World Government which was noticed in the U.S.A. Leading men of Europe an 
several British M.P.s were actively associated with this movement. 

J. The Parliamentary delegation to the Commonwealth Parliamenta^ Con erencc to 
be held in London during September-October 1948, consisted of . • ava m 'ar, 
Satyanarayan Sinha, S.V. Krishnamurthy Rao, Thakur Das Bhargaw, Hansa 
Mehta, Frank Anthony, Upendra Nath Barman, Balkrishna Sharma, and Thirumala 
Rao. M.N. Kaul, Secretary to the Indian Parliament accompanied the delegation. 
Shiva Rao had suggested that one or two of these delegates co^ So a ea o 
the rest to Luxembourg to attend the One World Government Conference to be 
held from 6 to 11 September 1948. Alternatively, Dr. Appadorai could be asked to 
go there. 
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possible, Dr. Appadorai'* can go there. - 

I do not think it is desirable for Mr. Mavalankar to be actively associa- 
ted as a Vice-President of the movement.® In view of his position this would 
involve us in some commitment. 

Yours sincerely, 

• Jawahailal Nehru 

4. A.Appadorai (b. 1902); Lecturer, Loyola College, Madras, 1930-44; Secretary- 
General, Indian Council for World Affairs, 1944-55; Director, Indian School of 
International Studies, 1955-64; Member, Union Public Service Commission, 1964-67; 
author of several books including Dyarchy in Practice, Bandmg Conference, Essays 
in Indian Politics and Foreign Policy. 

5. Mavalankar had no objection to becoming Vice-President of the movement but 
wanted Nehru’s views on this. 


X. FOREIGN ENCLAVES 


1. Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of Portugal 


I met the Papal Charge d’ Affaires this morning and among other things dis- 
cussed with him the concordat and the padroado.^ I pointed out that the 
whole question of Goa’s future will have to be taken up soon as Goa must 
inevitably become part of the Indian Union. The Indian Union could 
not accept a slice of foreign territory in India. He agreed with this. I 
said, however, that this political question will be dealt with later. Mean- 
while, the question of the concordat and padroado had to be taken up imm- 
ediately and settled. It was wholly inconsistent with the new political set up 
in India, i.e., the independence of India, to permit a foreign power, namely 
Portugal to nominate in any way religious functionaries in India as they have 
done under the padroado for a long time past. At present this patronage is 


1. Note to the Secretary General, 6 July 1948. File No. 19 (83) Eur. 1/49, M.E.A. & 

2. Padroado was the name for the ecclesiastical “managing agency’' granted by the Vati- 
can to the Portuguese Government. 
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more or Jess confined to Mylapore and Cochin and to some extent to Bom- 
bay wliere apparently a bishop or archbishop has alternately to be a Portu- 
guese or English. The practice in all these matters has apparently been for 
the Portuguese Government to submit a panel of names to the Holy See to 
choose from them. 

2. It is understandable that the Holy See should have a voice in the ap- 
pointment of Catholic bishops but it is absurd for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to have any voice in it. The Papal Charge d‘Affaires agreed with me 
completely and said that the Holy See had a lot of trouble with the Portu- 
guese and to some extent with the Spanish Government also over the ex- 
ercise of patronage in regard to ecclesiastical appointments. The Portu- 
guese Government is a very difficult and obstinate one. Nevertheless 
this change had to be made. He informed me that very recently some thing 
had happened which in fact rather broke through the whole concordat. 
This was the appointment of a bishop in Karachi apparently at Portuguese 
instance. Karachi thus far had been connected with the Bombay diocese. 
It was not quite clear what had happened in Karachi in regard to this matter 
but a bishop had appeared on the scene. So that in fact the concordat was 
breaking up. 

3. I pointed out that we had no objection to a separate diocese being 
created in Pakistan by the Holy See but this appointment of a Bishop in 
Karachi with Portuguese backing had evidently a political significance and 
Pakistan and the Portuguese were intriguing in Goa against the Indian 
Union. We could not tolerate this. The Charge d’Affaires suggested that we 
might take up this question of concordat and padroado officially, now that 
diplomatic relations had been established and he would try to help us in 
every way, and indeed the Holy See was interested in the matter also. 

4. I understand that some correspondence on this subject has already 
taken place through our High Commissioner in the U.K. with Portugal 
and that copies of this have been sent to the Papal representative in India. 

I suggest that this matter might be pursued immediately and a formal com- 
munication sent to the Papal Charge d’Affaires giving a brief history of 
the case and attaching copies of previous notes on the subject. The matter 
should be treated as an urgent one. 

5. The Papal Charge d’Affaires told me that what Portugal was afraid 
of was that this change might affect their political position in Goa and that 
is why they were reluctant to make it. I agreed that this might very well 
affect it and indeed the political position had been affected powerfully by 
the political changes in India and Portugal could not escape this. Anyway, 
for the present we shall confine ourselves to this matter of the concordat and 
podroado. Soon after the other matters will have to be taken up also. 
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2 Municipal Elections in French Settlements^ 

16 July 1948 

Dear Sir, . . 

The Prime Minister has received youi letter^ of the 1 1th July containing 
copies of the resolutions passed by the Council of the Action Committee 

of the Karaikal National Congress.’ 

2. The Prime Minister would gladly meet your representative, but he 
fears that he will have no time during his short visit to Madras to do so. If 
it is possible he may be able to give you a few minutes there. If this cannot 
be done there a representative of yours can come to Delhi. 

3. The Prime Minister is surprised at the resolutions passed by your 
Council. They seem to be based on a complete misconception not only of 
the principles governing the policy of the National Congress and the pre- 
sent Government of India but also of the agreement arrived at between the 
French Government and the Government of India.'^ 

4. The Government of India has repeatedly declared that it will abide 
by the will of the people concerned, provided of course that this is properly 
ascertained. All that has been done is to make provision for this reference 
to the people. The Municipal elections are only a preliminary and the body 
elected by them will only decide the procedure for a referendum. Any 
organisation boycotting these elections v/i!l naturally be at a disadvantage. 

5. It is completely against international law and practice for the Govern- 
ment of India to supervise directly any elections in the French possessions in 
India. But they have made it perfectly clear that these elections should give 
full and free opportunity to every citizen to express his opinion. If there is 
any interference in this or malpractice or violence, the Government of India 
will have the right to object to it. • 

Yours truly, 
A.V. Pai 

Principal Private Secretary to Prime Minister 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


Letter of A.V. Pai, Secretary to Prime Minister, to A.S. Vengadashalabady Pillai, 
President, K.araikal National Congress. File No. 117-GG/47, President’s Secretariat. 
This letter was drafted by Nehru. 

In his letter Vengadachalabady Pillai had expressed fear that the forthcoming munici- 
pal elections would be marred by violence and malpractices unless the Indian 
Government supervised it. 


The French Government announced on 8 June that elections would be held in 
Chandannagore, Pondicherry, Karaikal, Mahe and Yanam forming French India to 
decide^ their future status. Particulars of each referendum were to be fixed by the 
municipal councils concerned. The French Government was to maintain order till the 
results were known. The resolutions passed on 9 June condemned this as “calculated 
xo perpetuate the French imperial domination” and expressed dismay at the Indiad 
Government’s assent to it. It also drew attention to the dictatorial and undemocratic 
nature of the French India administration. 
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3. Elections in French India^ 


I met a deputation from Pondicherry in Madras and tliey told me ol the 
steps being taken by the French authorities to prevent fair and free elec- 
tions. I do not quite know what we can do in the matter but we might 
draw the attention of the French Ambassador to these complaints and hint 
that unless the elections are free and full opportunity is given to all parties, 
they will not serve the purpose for which they are intended. 

1. Note to the Secretary General, Ministry of External Affairs., 2 August 1948, File 

No. 15(4)-X/48. M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.l. 


4. To O.P. Ramaswami Reddiar^ 


New Delhi 
2nd October, 1948 

My dear Premier, _ • j _ 

On my return to Delhi from Kashmir this morning I have received you 
two letters dated 28th and 29th September relating to the elections m 

French India. . . , , 

You have referred in one of these letters to the interview you la 
the French Ambassador in India and with the Governor of renc i n . 

I was going to write to you on this subject as we had a visit irom e 
Charge d’ Affaires in Delhi who has communicated to us a message trom 

Ambassador, . , • 

The Ambassador has complained bitterly of the reception you ga\e ii , 
of the violent language you used to him during the interview an 
about what you said and how you said it. This has create somci i 
the nature pf an international incident so far as we are concenre • 

It was not necessary for the Ambassador to call upon you as is 
are with the Government of India only. Nevertheless, he 
way to pay you the courtesy of a visit. Unfortunately the reac . 

has been most unfavourable and has put us in a false position. i 
usage requires certain formalities and certain types of e enffer. 

this usage is not followed the relations between nations are ap 
1 have not the full report of your conversation with him bu e 


h J.N. Collection. 
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that your interview with him has led to this tremendous reaction and a pro- 
test to us, is itself a matter of significance. We have, therefore, had to 
express our regret to the French Ambassador. 

I realise that you are not used to this diplomatic etiquette and protocol 
and probably have haa no dealings on the international plane with Ambass- 
adors and the like. Nevertheless, the fact remains that we have been put 
in a most delicate and difficult position owing to what you said to the 
French Ambassador. This has nothing to do with the merits of the question, 
i would beg of you to restrain yourself in future in regard to any matter 
concerning other countries, both in speech and writing. All our dealings 
with foreign countries should be through our Foreign Office. Pondicherry 
may be a small area near Madras but it happens to be associated with France 
at the present moment and our dealings are with the French Republic 
which is represented here by their Ambassador. Therefore, we cannot 
treat it as a small matter and we can only deal with the French Republic 
in the manner in which nations deal with each other. 

As for the merits of the question, I need not discuss them here as, at our 
request, the French Government have postponed the municipal elections 
in the French establishments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


1, To Eamon de Valera^ 


New Delhi 
15 July 1948 

My dear Mr. de Valera, 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th July. It was a great pleasure to have 
you here and our only regret is that your visit was so short.® 1 hope I shall 


1. J.N. Collection. 

2. dc Valera was in India from 13 to 15 June 1948. 
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have the pleasure to meet you again either in India or Ireland. It has long 
been my desire to visit Ireland again. I went there once a very long time ago 
when I was a student.® 

With all good wishes to you, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. See Selected Works (first series), Vol. I, pp. 30-32. 


2. To Surjit Singh Majithia^ 


New Delhi 
31st July 1948 

My dear Surjit Singh,® 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th July. I have had a report also about 
the negotiations at Kathmandu from our representatives. I think the agree- 
ment arrived at is on the whole a good one.® I am glad everything went off 
well. 

I have written to express my pleasure to the Prime Minister and to thank 
him for what he did. 

We shall, of course, show every courtesy to Major-General Sarada 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana.^ 

I am sorry to learn of the activities of the British Ambassador.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J- File No. 4(9)/C.A./47, M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

• (b. 1912); joined I.A.F., 1939; Commander No. 2 I.A.F. Squadron, 1943-44; mem- 
ber, Central Legislative Assembly and Defence Consultative Committee, 1945-47; 
Ambassador to Nepal, 1947-49; President, Khalsa College, Amritsar; Life Member, 
Sant Attar Singh Gursagar Mastuana Trust, P.E.P.S.U.; member, Lok Sabha, 1952- 
67; Deputy Minister for Defence, August 1952-62. 

On 19 July 1948, the Government of India signed an agreement with the Government 
of Nepal for the loan of ten battalions of Nepalese troops which arrived in India 
4 August and were posted to strategic centres for internal duties. 

Majithia had written that Maj-Gen.Sarada Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, eldest 
son of the Nepal Prime Minister who would come with the Nepalese contingent 
as its commander, was favourably inclined towards India. 

Ambassador had asked the Nepal Government to Increase recruitment to 
t e agreed quota under the Tripartite Agreement of 1947. Majithia felt that, India 
oing one of the parties to the agreement, the British should have consulted the 
ndian Government before approaching Nepal. 
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3. ToVijayafakshmiPandit^ 

New Delhi 
August 3, 1948 

Nan dear, 

I have not written to you for some weeks now. Meanwhile I have received 
your delightful letters, both official and personal. 

Yesterday I moved into the old Commander-in-Chief’s House, which is 
now called the Prime Minister’s House.® Indira and the others in charge 
of my destiny, have been fussing about this house for some weeks now and 
I must say that they have improved it greatly. It is a fairly bright and 
agreeable place, though its vast empty expanses rather oppress one. As I 
spend the entire day in my office I see little of the house except at night. 
We came here early yesterday morning, very early for two reasons. One 
was that Indira had to go to Allahabad and Lucknow by the morning plane 
and we had to be here before that. The other, you will be interested to 
learn, was a sudden urge of Indu to come at the auspicious moment. A 
holy gentleman in Uttar Kashi, who apparently takes interest in my career, 
sent word about the auspicious moment. Indu felt that it would be unv/ise 
to challenge fate. So we arrived here at 6.45 in the morning yesterday to 
find Sarojini and Leilamaiii standing on the steps with a big coconut in 
their hands. 

The sage at Uttar Kashi has sent a brief account of what is going to 
happen to me in the future. I am going to have plenty of troubles and 
occasionally danger, nevertheless I survive and go from height to height. 
In 1952, so we are told, apparently I retire from politics, or at any rate nor- 
mal politics, and lead some kind of a world crusade. So now you know all 
about it. 

I saw your telegram to Bajpai about your visiting India before the U.N. 
Assembly. There is some force in what you said, but it would be rather 
absurd for you to come here when I am going to Europe. I hope to go there, 
indeed the urge to go outside India for a while has become very strong. 
And yet I just cannot be certain about it because of what might happen in 
India. Still I intend going. If I go, it is obviously desirable for me to get 
there a little before the U.N. Assembly so that I might take part in our Dele- 
gation’s conferences. I might be present for two or three days in Paris, 

1. J.N. Collection. Extracts. 

2. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, on 6 July, condoled the death of Brigadier Usman and acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the special issue of the Blitz which contained G.K. Reddy’s story 
on Kashmir invasion. In her letter of 13 July she wrote that “what bothers me most 
is the fact, that there is no human being within hailing distance who talks your 
language or is remotely capable of sharing yoqr thoughts’’. 

3. Now called Teen Murti House, 
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meeting people, and then go to England for the Premiers’ Conference, 
etc. Later I can go to Paris again on a brief visit before I return to India. 
This U.N. Assembly is in some ways far more important than the last two 
you have attended. Not only is the conflict between India and Pakistan 
likely to come up in various forms, whether it is Kashmir or Hyderabad 
or some other issue, but the present European crisis will be fiercely dis- 
cussed. We have to be prepared for all this. I am afraid we are not giving 
you a good delegation. But people are so tied up here that it is difficult to 
have them. If the problems before the U.N. Assembly are more difficult 
and intricate, you have also grown with the times and your experience in 
Moscow specially has fitted you much more to deal with the European 
situation. I hope that Bajpai will be able to attend the U.N. Assembly for 
some time at least. 

We have to be very careful this time about these European and Russo- 
American problems. We must understand them fully and map out our 
course and not to be taken by surprise. Our Delegation must function as a 
homogeneous unit and must work hard. 

I have written a letter to Krishna Menon today in answer to his. I en- 
close a copy of it. He has hinted on more than one occasion that he might 
be added to our U.N. Delegation.^ For the reasons I have given in my reply 
to him I am not doing so. Although I have great admiration for his ability 
and understanding of problems, I do not think he will fit in with the Dele- 
gation. But I have always found that a talk with him on any subject has 
thrown light and helped me to understand a problem better, even though I 
disagreed with him. We shall take advantage of this by conferring with him ' 
whenever necessity arises. Treat him gently and understandingly. He is a 
frightfilly sensitive and rather emotional person. The Mountbattens are 
his great admirers. I must say that he has done a very good job of work 
in London. There are some Indians, including Bhandari and Katial, who 
criticise him very much. But the great majority of Indians there have appre- 
ciated his work, and as for the U.K. Government, from Attlee downwards 
they all praise his work. He has grown considerably during the last year. 
But of course he continues to be a little difficult to get on with at times and 
inclined to take rather partial view. 

You wrote to me, I think, that Chand and Tara will be returning to 
India soon after you go to Paris. If you feel that Chand can be useful to 
you in any way in Paris, you can keep her there. 

Amiya Chakravarty is bringing out what he calls a Nehru Anthology 


4- The 1948 delegation comprised Vijayalakshmi Pandit, B.N. Ran, Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, M.C. Setalvad and B. Shiva Rao. J.R.D. Tata was one of the alternate 
delegates. 
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He has sent me from America his introduction to this. I enclose a copy of 

received the pictures you sent me of the cultural evening which you 
had in Moscow. I read with great pleasure and interest your account of 
Leningrad. Your letters are always interesting. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 


4. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


New Delhi 
. August 4, 1948 

My dear Krishna, 

This afternoon I received your letter of 1st August. It was brought to me 
by Col. Northcroft. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that the next session of the U,N. Assem- 
bly’^ is going to be an important and ticklish affair, and that we have to take 
good care to steer the right course.® For the last month we have been think- 
ing of our delegation for the Assembly and I confess that in spite of all the 
thought we have given, we have not arrived at any very satisfactory deci- 
sion. It is largely because of the importance of this session that I have been 
thinking more and more of going to Europe during the autumn. Not that 
I intend remaining in Paris for long, but I want to be there if possible for 
our preliminary talks and conversations and to meet some of the represen- 
tatives of other countries. I have today sent you a telegram on this subject 
asking you of the probable dates of the Premiers’ Conference in London. 
I should like to fix up my programme fairly soon, though it is difficult to be 
certain owing to possible developments here. Even a day’s absence from 
Delhi makes some difference. There are of course the Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir problems. But what is troubling me most at present is the economic 
situation here which has got into a bad mess. Then the refugee problem 
has again become acute. 

1. V.K. Krishna Menon Papers, N.M.M.L. 

2. The third regular session of the U.N. General Assembly met in Paris from 21 Sep- 
tember to 12 December 1948. Among the items on its agenda were the Palestine dis- 
pute, the future of the Italian colonies and the veto. 

3. Krishna Menon wrote: “The session is likely to be ticklish especially behind the 
scenes, and far more than in New York, the context will be one where European 
fears and tensions will have play”. 
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However, I do want to go to London and Paris and only some extreme 
developments will prevent me from doing so. So I want you to advise me 
about dates, etc, and the probable length of my stay there, that is, of my 
absence from India. Whatever programme I may make, I may have to 
hurry back. 

As I intend going to London etc., I want Bajpai to be with me, specially 
at the time of the Premiers’ Conference. When he is free from that he can 
join our U.N. Delegation. In between of course if wc are round about, 
both of us will be available for consultations, etc. As I have mentioned 
above, I should like to be there before the Assembly starts so that we can 
discuss fully our line of action. 

About your going as our delegate to the U.N. Assembly, I have given a 
good deal of thought to it.^ 1 feel that in view of daily developments in 
India you cannot leave London for long. If you are away there will be no 
one else who can take charge and deal effectively with the U.K. Govern- 
ment. Also if I am in London, I want you to be there with me. You will 
of course join us, if I am there, at our preliminary talks with our delega- 
tion and you will always be available for consultations whenever necessary. 

The U.N. Assembly will be mostly concerned with the European crisis 
and with other matters like Korea® etc. Wc have to take full part in them. 
At the same time naturally Indian opinion concerns itself mostly with 
Indian question such as Kashmir, Pakistan and Hyderabad, apart from 
South Africa. Kashmir is bound to come up, possibly Hyderabad also. 

We have decided to have Vijayalakshmi again as the leader of our 
delegation and she has agreed. The other delegates are not a strong lot. 
They are, as at present advised, Setalvad, J.R.D. Tata, Shiva Rao and the 
Jamsaheb of Nawanagar. Why, in heaven’s name the Jamsaheb, you might 
'Veil ask. Well, really I can give no satisfactory answer, for he will 
be at the most a negative figure and he might be worse. But according to 
our custom, we are supposed to choose a representative of the States and 
after all this merger and accession we did not want to change this conven- 
tion. The States Ministry went ahead a little fast and invited the Jam- 
saheb, who accepted with alacrity. This put us in a somewhat difficult 
position. Apart from this there was no other outstanding person in the 


Krishna Menon had written that there would be a large collection of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from London at the Paris session. “I hope I could be of some use, per aps, 
but you are the best judge of that. I would have come back here and keep^in ouc 
'vith things here! So would all the London men from the other missions . 

■ n the question of Korean independence in the United Nations, India acquiesce i 
Ihe holding of elections in South Korea with a view to the calling of !. n 

assembly at an early date in the hope that this might lead to the establishmen o 
national government. 
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States whom we could take. We approached some others, but they could 
not go. 

Then there are five alternates and some advisers. We hope that some ot 
these persons will be good and sound. As soon as Bajpai is free from the 
Premiers’ Conference he will join the delegation as a delegate, pushing out 
some one. If I am there for two or three days, I shall naturally function as 
the leader for the time being. 

I quite agree with you that specific instructions should be issued to the 
delegation®, that there must be regular delegation meetings where issues 
are discussed and decisions taken, and that the members of the delegation 
and the otficials attached to it should, give all their time to delegation work. 
We are going' to lay the greatest stress on this. 

I do not think Bajpai is going to ask you to supply much of a staff for the 
delegation. Perhaps he may ask you for one or two persons. 

After all that has happened in India during the past year, I have little 
conceit left about my capacity to handle any difficult problem. Neverthe- 
less it does surprise me how the great powers of the world behave to each 
other. Quite apart from the principles involved, there is an extraordinary 
'crudity about their utterances and activities. I do not suppose that there will 
be any war because nobody is prepared for it. But anything may happen to 
this unhappy world when the men in charge of its destiny function in the 
way they have been doing. 

If I go to England, etc., I should like to be back in India by the 20th 
October or at the very latest by the 25th. Our Constituent Assembly will be 
meeting about that time. It is better therefore for me to go a little earlier 
and finish the other part of my work before the Premiers’ Conference begins. 
After that I might pay a brief visit to Paris again and then come back to 
India. I can hardly afford to go elsewhere, though I would have liked to 
pay brief visits to Berne and Prague. 

I should like to bring Indira with me to England. Mathai will also 
probably come. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


6 . 


Krishna Menon wrote, “In addition to briefs etc., some organisational instructions 
should be issued to the delegation this time, so that there are regular delegation 
meetings and issues are discussed and officials give their whole time to delegation work 
the principal officer, .should be accustomed to hard work and not be overbearing 
or pompous as this makes a lot of difference to work”. 
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5. To Angelo Poli^ . ' / / ' 

- New Delhi 
' ,8 th August 1948 

My dear Bishops ‘ 

Thank you for your letter of July 22nd I remember still Mr. Gilani’s 
telling me about you when I was in the Naini prison and the books you sent 
us. . - 

I am happy that the Government of India have established formal re- 
lations with the 'Vatican.'^ The Government is interested in the welfare of 
the large Catholic population of India and in maintaining friendly relations 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. File No. 13(10)-Eur./47 M.E.A. & C.R., N.A.I. 

2. Angelo Poli (1878-1970); ordained priest of the Franciscan order, 1901; in charge 
of various mission stations in India from 1901-1912; Bishop of Allahabad, 1917-46. 

3. Angelo Poli reminded Nehru of the religious books he sent him in Naini prison and 
thanked him for establishing diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

4- In June 1948 the Holy See and the Government of India decided to establish diplo- 
matic relations with an exchange of representatives, Angelo Poli hailed it as ‘the best 
and the highest of your diplomatic acts’. 


6. Cable to Count Folke Bernadotte^ 


I am in receipt of your telegram of 16th August drawing our attention to 
desperate condition of Arab and Jewish refugees in Palestine.^ We cart 
fully appreciate nature of human disaster as our Government has had to 
deal during past year with appalling problem of giving relief to and rehabi- 
litating six million refugees most of whom were deprived of all they possess- 
ed and suffered terrible hardships. We are still grappling with this vast 
I'uman problem which is straining our resources to the utmost. Neverthe- 
less we extend our full sympathy to unfortunate refugees in Palestine, and 
Government of India have decided to contribute one hundred thousand 
^pees for their relief. Please telegraph how and to whom the amount 
should be remitted. Your appeal and my reply are being published in daily 
papers. 


1 . 

2 . 


'jew Delhi, 19 August 1948. File No. 46(18)-AVyiT/48, M.E.A. &C.R., N.A.I. The 
Mediator in Palestine, (1895-1948), since May 1948. , , . 

‘emadotte had appealed for help to alleviate the suffering of 3,30,000 Arab refugees 
>nd 7000 Jewish refugees. Of these, 30 per cent were children under five years and 
wer ten per cent pregnant women and nursing mothers who were going wit ou 
'Dough food. Epidemics were also spreading among the refugees. 
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7. To Achyut Patwardhan^ 


New Delhi 
12 September 1948 


My dear Achyut, 

You will remember that some months ago I suggested to you to accept a 
diplomatic post abroad. You told me then that you could not do so and 
you said that you would send me some names of suitable persons for our 
consideration. I do not remember having received any such list from you. 

Later we invited you to join our U.N. delegation this year. Again you 
refused. I was sorry for this but I did not know what I could do about the 
matter. Jayaprakash met me long afterwards and he told me that he had 
advised you to accept, and so had Narendra Dev. I did not know this and 
in any event I could hardly do anything about it after your refusal and at 
that late stage. 

I had a general talk with Jayaprakash when I met him last and I expres- 
sed the wish that we should try to lessen the gap which had unfortunately 
come into existence between the Congress and the Socialist Party. It was 
not easy to bridge this suddenly but it was certainly possible to improve the 
situation and to find out some avenues of cooperation. Each step might 
well lead to another. 

This becomes even more important in the present crisis. I hope every 
one realises that we are up against something which will strain our resources 
to the utmost. We cannot waste our energy in mutual squabbles and con- 
flict when we have to face those dangers.. 

Because of these larger considerations I would very much like you to 
reconsider the previous decision that you had made. I should like you to 
accept an ambassadorship. I know the objections that you can raise to 
this. Nevertheless, I feel that the time has come when all of us should take 
some steps forward in a new direction. In the balance the goodwill out- 
weigh the objections. 

To be precise, I would like you to be our Ambassador in Italy. This is 
an important place and as you know many forces are in conflict there. It 
is important to us from the political and economic points of view. World 
affairs, whatever some people may think here, press upon us more and more 
and we just can’t ignore them. 

Italy as you know is just a day’s journey from here, indeed less I am 
sure that if you accept this offer it will be good for all concerned includ- 
ing you. The Socialist Party tends to become very sectarian and rather iso- 
lated. That is not good for it or for the country. I shall not write much 

1. J.N. Collection. , 
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more to you about this but I do feel strongly that your going there is a right 
thing. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Jayaprakash. I should like to have 
an early reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehrii 


8. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
•21 September 1948 

Nan dear, 

I have just received your tetter of the 16th September from Geneva. 

There is a great deal in the suggestion you make, that is that I should go 
to Paris first and then to London." I had given thought to that matter at 
one time and then, for a variety of reasons, decided against it. As a matter 
of fact it is too late to reconsider that decision because my programme is 
fully made up now. Also because I would be at a somewhat loose end in 
Paris, if I suddenly descend upon it direct from India. 

My present programme is : start by Air India on the 5th October night 
from Bombay, reaching London on the 6th night. On the 7th I stay in 
London and probably see the Prime Minister there, Stafford Cripps and one 
or two others. On the 7th night or early 8th morning I go to Broadlands for 
the week-end, returning on the 10th evening. From the 11th the Premiers’ 
Conference begin and continue from day to day. I am not quite sure how- 
^oug I shall stay there and whether I shall even stay till the end of this con- 
ference. Apart from certain essential London engagements, I am trying to 
avoid visits outside London or even many engagements in London. In spite, 
owever, of my desire, I am bound to be tied up all the time. I have pro- 
mised a visit to George Bernard Shaw, who lives in the country, nearly two 
ours drive from London. I may also go to Oxford for a short white. 

I want to be in Paris for four or five days, preferably after I have finished 
'vith London. But it may be that I could go to Paris and return to London 
^ud then take off from London for India. In any event I cannot get the Air 

L LN. Collection. Extracts. 

ijayalakshmi Pandit had written: “It will make a great deal of difference to India s 

position, prestige and future if your first appearance is at U.N Once you have 

een in Paris — spoken however briefly, with main people, .our attitude towards Pre- 
, '"‘ers Conference falls imo a proper perspective”. She thought that Nehru’s app- 
earance in London first might be taken to mean that India attached greater importance 
° ^ e Commonwealth issue than to the wider world issues. 
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India at Paris and I shall have to go to Geneva to catch it on my way back. 
My departure might be on the 25th October from Geneva or the 28th. The 
latter is more or less the last date because the Constituent Assembly here 

begins early in November. 

Of course much depends on developments in India and it is just possible 
that I might have to cut my stay short. But in view of the Hyderabad deb- 
acle, it is unlikely that I shall have to hurry back suddenly. 

Now for some of the reasons for my not going to Paris first. If I went 
there, it would have to be rather a deliberate effort and I would have to get 
down at Geneva for the purpose. If I had not been going to London, I 
rather doubt if I would have gone at all to the U.N. Assembly. Prime 
Ministers do not normally go to the U.N. meetings and I would not like 
to go just to meet a number of persons, whom I would certainly like to meet. 
My visit would have a certain significance and I would not like to make it 
a casual one. I do not want to make myself cheap in this way. I had two 
alternatives: (1) to go right at the beginning, before the session started, 
more or less when you went, to meet people there, stay for a while and then 
proceed further. Or else to go there right in the middle of the session at a 
suitable moment. Much would depend on developments there. Recent 
happenings in the Security Council make me a little averse to going there at 
all, though I do not think ultimately this will come in my way. If and when 
I go two persons that I must see, or rather should like to see, would be Mar- 
shall and Molotov or Vyshinsky, I cannot just see one of them. I would 
inevitably have to see, being in Paris, the French Foreign Minister and the 
President. I would also have to see Dr. Wang of China. Naturally I would 
like to see others too. But the others need not be seen individually and 
separately. 

All this has to be carefully arranged beforehand and reactions taken. 
Otherwise difficulties might arise putting me and possibly some others in 
an embarrassing position. The early days of the U.N. meetings will clarify 
matters to some extent, and when I am in London, it would be easier to 
find out what the position there and how I should proceed about the matter. 

Because of these and other considerations I decided to go to London 
first. I think the point to which you draw my attention, important as it is, 
is outvyeighed by other factors. If I may put it rather briefly, I want to 
avoid the risk of going to Paris without exactly knowing how such a visit 
would turn out. In some ways it would have been better for me to begin with 
but riskier. I well realise that I have a certain world position. The question 
is how best to function in regard to it. I go to London first, not because I 
attach greater importance to it, but because I want to appear in the U.N. 
or near it at a psychological moment if that is possible. It may be Britain’s 
policy, as you suggest, to play us down. They will succeed only in the mea- 
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sure that wc arc superficial or lacking strength in our own country. I am 
not going to London for the main purpose of discussing whether we stay in 
the Commonwealth or not, though that matter will no doubt be discussed. 

Dr. Wang Shih-chich passed Delhi in the dead of night and I did not 
see him. He sent me a word that he was going to propose your name for the 
Vice-Presidentship of the General Assembly. 

Your telegram came today about Mudaliar continuing as a delegate. 
That would mean pushing out Sctalvad, although you have suggested an- 
other course. I would be prepared to push Sctalvad out, but I rather doubt 
if it would be right at this stage to make such a change in favour of Mudaliar. 
He will be there sometime anyhow in connection with the Hyderabad issue. 

This Hyderabad affair has been an education in many ways. The rea- 
ctions in foreign countries have been much worse than I expected.^ Yet I 
am rather glad that wc have this experience. So far as India is concerned, 
the consequences have been almost hundred per cent good thus far. It is 
upto us not to spoil them by rash and unwise behaviour. Whether we were 
right or wrong in the steps we took, if anything has been justified by results, 
it is our action in Hyderabad. I am not for the moment thinking of our 
military triumph there, but rather to other and -more far-reaching conse- 
quences. The weight of fear has been lifted from the Indian people, both 
Hindu and Muslim. I have received vast numbers of telegrams of congratu- 
lation etc. Almost a majority of these are from Muslims of all grades and 
from all parts of India. It is not enough to say that these people are behaving 
in this Way just out of fear and to gain our goodwill. Their position was be- 
coming more and more difficult because of Hyderabad, and there was 
among many of them a growing bitterness against Kasim Razvi and his 
crowd. Now. they feel safe. 

The Hindus also were full of fear of Pakistan attacks, etc. That fear too 
as gone. The communal situation in India has not been so healthy for the 
ast year or more as it is today. We have at last got an opportunity to deal 
With it in a sane and sober way, provided we are wise enough. All the 
cars we had about the Hindus in East Bengal trekking in their millions to 
Bengal have been largely set at rest, though some exodus still continues, 
he fear of war with Pakistan is much less now, indeed I do not think 
one can reasonably think in terms of it. Pakistan, which was shouting for 
^ much feeble position relatively speaking. It is clear now 
and tl happens there will be no major communal trouble in India, 
jj ^ great gain. Of course, I cannot be certain of Pakistan’s reac- 

ut everyday that passes makes conflict less likely. 

Jayalakshmi Paiidit had written that propaganda against India on the Hyderabad 
almost hysterical in the British conservative press. The rumours were 

'nal (he Nizam’s gold was flowing, 
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Our position in Kashmir has been strengthened both militarily and 
much more so psychologically and in morale. 

Lastly, we have solved once for all the problem of Indian States and a 
number of princelings, who were thinking of giving us trouble, have sub- 
sided. The Central Government in India is admittedly paramount all over 
India. 


These are great gains, if we know how to utilise them. Unfortunately all 
of us do not know that and all kinds of wild statements are being made. 
We are trying to check them. 

In the Security Council or the U.N., we should be friendly and coopera- 
tive in regard to Hyderabad or Kashmir and we cannot ignore the volume 
of opinion against us. It was because of this that we agreed to the line of 
action suggested by you, Mudaliar and Rau. But one must not go too far 
on this and certain statements made in the Security Council, notably by 
the Argentinian, have to be met firmly and squarely. We must not allow 
ourselves to be insulted by anybody whoever he might be. We are not 

going to allow the Hyderabad issue to tie us to the apron strings of the 
Security Council. 


The Kashmir U.N. Commission is gone. On the whole they have been 
friendly to us and progressively they have got rather annoyed with Pakis- 

Ti?” Belgian have been more friendly than the others, 

l^he American, Huddle^ has been least friendly and Richard Symonds has 
a ways been pro-Pakistan. I believe that they are going to recommend some 
0 parti ion of Kashmir. I do not exactly know of course, but I have 
some reason for thinking that they will recommend that the Kashmir Valley 
proper, Ladakh, Kishtwar, and Jammu and minus certain western areas 
‘ to India. The rest, i.e., 

f.i.? “"I Mirpur, to go to Pak- 

to certain bolder arets and to 

airara?,d L? ° ^ry sorry indeed if Muz- 

h ™ f it was on, off from Kashmir. 

wZ The “iy ”<i wc than have to deal 

witn the matter later when the report comes out 

in HySbad fnSnTh “T “ct action 

in Hyderabad and sent h.m a cartoon by Low. Hiscommentisinteresting... 


our loving brother, 

- Jawahar 
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9. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
26 September 1948 

Nan dear, 

Today I read your speech in the U.N. General Assembly. Of course it was 
a very good speech as was to be expected and I congratulate you.^ 

I have been thinking a great deal about your suggestion that I should 
visit Paris as soon as possible and before I went to London. As I wrote 
to you, J think there is a great deal in this suggestion, though I am sure I 
should not go in connection with Hyderabad. The real reason why I wanted 
to go to Paris was to rheet Marshall, Vishinsky etc. I do not think I would 
have attended the General Assembly. It would undoubtedly have been 
better if I met these people before I went to London. 

But it is hardly possible for me to arrange this now. I just cannot leave 
before the 5th October. I have been working at a very high pressure, trying 
to tie up various loose ends, and there are many of these. Fortunately the 
Hyderabad affair has ended happily. But, as always happens, it has given 
rise to innumerable difficult problems and I greatly fear that a wrong step 
might be taken unless it is checked. 

My attention is now concentrated on Kashmir and on the economic 
situation here. We are having several conferences and meetings with various 
people concerned with these two matters during the next week. I cannot 
leave them. If I did so, many important matters might remain undone or 
might be wrongly done. Therefore it is just not possible for me to go before 
the 5th. 

The second possibility was my going to Paris on the 7th from Geneva 
and spending two or three days there before I went on to London. I shou 
have liked to have done that, but this would mean upsetting certain arrange- 
ments already made in England. As I have written to you, I have promise 
to spend that weekend at Broadlands with the Mountbattens. T is may 
have no great significance, but my not going there then would un ou e y 
upset the Mountbattens greatly. They have made special arrangements an 
probably invited special persons to meet me. 1 would feel rather un app 
fo upset this at the last moment. 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Collection Extracts. . .. . viof.-nnc General 

Vijayalakshmi Pandit said at the plenary session of the United 
Assembly that racial discrimination was one of the gravest disarmament, 

Sh= ,p„ke abou. .he dlsharmeny belween big powers, 

atomic energy for peaceful purposes, fundamental fre oms U 

ditions in South East Asia, Hyderabad, Kashmir and Ind 

Charter. 
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There is a certain physical reason, though not very important why I 
would prefer this weekend at Broadlands. I am tired out and likely to be 
still more tired by the time I start from here. The journey will be tiring and 
if I go to Paris straight, I shall arrive there in a stale and worn out condi- 
tion. I wanted very much to have two or three days rest at Broadlands to 
compose my mind and my body before I started on more serious work. 

For these and other reasons, 1 have decided to adhere to ray original 
programme. 

But I should like to visit Paris as soon as I can and the only time that I 
can see, is the next weekend. Bajpai has sent you a message to this effect 
and suggested that you might inform Marshall, Vyshinsky, Dr. Wang and 
others concerned that I am anxious and eager to meet them and regret it 
greatly that certain previous engagements have delayed my visit to Paris. 
I hope to come during the weekend, that is, round about the 17th of Octo- 
ber and to meet them then, I hope that would suit them. 

We have sent a telegram to Krishna Menon also to this effect. I am sure 
he must have fixed up any number of engagements for me even for that week- 
end. 1 cannot escape engagements wherever I might go, and Paris will also 
be no pleasure trip. 

I have suggested that if it is possible for you, without in any way affect- 
ing your work in Paris, to meet me in England and to spend the first week- 
end with me, it would be a good thing. That would mean your meeting me 
cither in Geneva and travelling with me to London, or meeting me on the 
morning of the 7th in London. If you can spend the weekend with me, 
that would mean your spending it at Broadlands. I am sure the Mount- 
battens would welcome it. Even if you cannot spend the weekend, a day 
with me in London, that is the 7th October, would be good as affording us 
an opportunity both of discussing the situation and of fixing up provision- 
ally the programme of my visit to Paris later. 

Yesterday morning I went out for a ride with Rita, Yola® and a sowar. 
Unfortunately Rita had a fall. The horse could not be controlled by her 
and she just rolled off in front of me. It was a clean fall on soft ground. 
Naturally she had a bit of a shock. I did not attach much importance to it. 
However, I thought I had better sent for a doctor and Bhargava,'* the civil 
surgeon, came. He has been fussing about a lot. He said that he could 
find nothing wrong except that there was slight concussion of the brain, 
but he would not like^ to take any risks. So she was installed in bed 
absolutely, that is, she is not supposed to leave it for any purpose 


3. Yolanda, daughter of Prince de Ligne, the Belgian Ambassador in New Delhi 

4. D.P. Bhargava (1892-1949); served in the army, 1925-36 and 1941-45; Professor ol 

Surg^, Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna, 1936-41 ; Superintendent, Willing- 
don Hospital, New Delhi, 1947-49. ^ 
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whatever. Nurses were sent for and are in attendance. I suppose it is 
all right, but 1 have an idea that Bhargava is just showing off. Tomorrow 
morning we are having an x-ray taken. After that I hope the poor girl 
will be allowed to get up and walk about. She says she feels quite all 
right, except for heaviness in the head. 

About Hyderabad, there is a new story. The Hyderabad Government 
had 2 million pounds in a London Bank last year. Evidently they spent a 
million in the course of the past year. You can well imagine how they spent 
this. Two or three days ago the Nizam sent a telegram to the Bank in Lon- 
don asking them not to pay out any part of this money with them. Their 
answer came that on the 15th of this month Moin Nawaz Jang, who had 
authority to draw on the account, had actually drawn out a million pounds, 
or rather transferred it to the Pakistan account with that Bank — the West- 
minster Bank in London. You will remember that Moin Nawaz was not 
traceable in Paris, when you were hunting for him to give him the Nizam’s 
message. Probably he had gone to London to make sure of this money. 
Well, he has got a tidy little sum to keep the wolf away, or perhaps Pakis- 
tan has got it. Anyway, this shows up the state of Hyderabad affairs. 
Probably the Nizam will send some further directions and then after a day 
or two we shall release this story. . . . 

Your loving brother, 
Jawahar 


10. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
September 29, 1948 

Nan dear, 

I am glad to learn from your telegram that you will be able to accompany 
me on the 6th evening from Geneva to London and to be able to stay wit 
me there for a while. I want to see you of course and to talk to you a ou 
various developments in the U.N. and the Security Council. I do not wan 
to keep you away from Paris for long. I would suggest, therefore, t la you 
should stay with me on the 7th in London and the Sth at Broadlands. o 
can return on the 9th morning. . 

As I have informed you, I hope to be in Paris for the su Cof„r- 

end. Probably I shall get there on Friday the 15th evening an 
day and Sunday there. I shall return to London either on Sunday ■ 

ning or Monday early morning. During my stay in Paps the engagem 
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with Marshall has already been fixed up. I should like to see Vyshinsky or 
Molotov if that is possible; also the Chinese representative and the French. 
If I could meet some others informally at a small party, 1 would welcome 
it, but I leave this to your discretion and the time available. A press con- 
ference should be ruled out at this stage. 

J intend to visit Paris again after I finish the London Conference and to 
spend three or four days there. 

I have been rather intrigued by your telegram suggesting that Rama- 
swami Mudaliar should be called back after this last Security Council 
meeting. I might inform you that I am not very happy at his performances 
at the Security Council, f think the matter has not been dealt with properly. 
Presumably what you referred to is something behind the scenes. We can 
make vague guesses but no more. To recall him suddenly would lead to cer- 
tain repercussions not only in India but in the U.N. and therefore we should 
like to have more information before we take any such step. 

I would have preferred to deal with this matter after my arrival in Eng- 
land. This means another week now. Whether the Hyderabad affair will 
come up again before the U.N., 1 do not know. We are sending by telegram 
strict and definite instructions as to the line to be taken up, in case the 
matter comes up before the Security Council. Ramaswami Mudaliar has 
rather gone beyond his brief and given certain assurances which we do not 
wholly approve of.® 

We are telegraphing to you also and we shall await your reply before 
making any final decision. 

Rita is up and about now from today. As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing wrong with her but the doctor here with his nurses and medicines 
and x-ray made such a fuss that it was difficult for me to restrain myself. 

I suppose Lekha and Tara are in Paris. I think that they had better re- 
main there when you come to London with me for the 7th and Sth. A 
little later they can come to London, if that is in their programme. What 
I mean is that 1 do not wish to ask the Mountbattens to invite them also for 
the weekend. That would be putting too ranch of a burden on their limited 
accommodation. Their hou.ee is very big but most of it functions as a hospital. 


Your loving brotlier, 
Jawahar 


2. Ramaswami Mudaliar said on 20 September in the Security Council that India 
was prepared to furnish the Council with full information on developments in 
Hyderabad and on Indian action to establish law and order and a Government 
conforming to the will of the people. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


11. International Cooperation for Health^ 




■' /: 


} 


J join the Health Minister in offering you, delegates, 'a very ^ warm welc,6me 
on behalf of our Government. I would just like to add a few words. to fhat 
welcome and tell you that not only we welcome you in, a formal sense', but 
we really attach the greatest importance to the significance of the work that 
this great organisation is doing, more especially from- thc poin^o'f view of 
South East Asia which compared to many other parts of’fhe wofid is back- 
ward in its health conditions. Now “health” is a very big word and I see it 
is defined in the objectives of your Charter. I am happy to read that you 
have defined health as “a state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”. If you achieve 
that objective, I am sure you would have solved the whole problem in the 
world, because if we can achieve that nearly every problem disappears from 
the World. So I am happy that you too may eventually, even though per- 
haps we cannot achieve that end quickly, reach that goal, or something 
really worthwhile. 

In the political sphere the United Nations Organisation has been func- 
tioning for two or three years. It is struggling hard against very great pro- 
blems and not always finding it easy to make progress. Nevertheless, with 
all its Weaknesses, which are weaknesses not so much of the organisation as 
of the world we live in, it is making progress and it is the only thing in fins 
World today which offers some hope of ultimate solution of the po itica 
problems of the world. Whether the world is wise enough to take advantage 
of that opportunity, I am not a prophet enough to say. But it appears to 
me that the only possibility of achieving real peace lies in greater^ an 
greater international cooperation on every plane, iherefore, it e^omes 
our duty on the political plane as well as other planes to endeavour o 
bring about that cooperation. On the political plane there are ig con i , 
but on other planes there are no such conflicts, but you must , 

resources to tackle them. Therefore if we have moie and more m er ^ 
cooperation in this and like activities, not only do we o goo i 
which is essential for the progress of the world, but indirec y nartlv 

the other major political and economic problems of t e wor , 
because we create an atmosphere of international coopera ’ 
a very big thing, because 1 feel today, looking at the wor , 

b Inaugural address at the World Health Organisation ® mSttr/on Times and 

East Asia meeting in New Delhi, 4 October 1948. From The Hmdustan 

National Herald, 5 October 1948. 
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big conflicts and these are due to many causes and reasons, but pro'bably 
the biggest cause is that there are certain psychological conditions in the 
world which are dominated by a sense of fear, fear of everyday,' fear of one 
another and fear of another country. Now if that sense of fear should go, 
there would be more international cooperation in every field of activity. 

Therefore, if I may say so, speaking as a person who has to move largely 
in a political field and looking at things, then, from the political field, these 
approaches to an international cooperation in other fields are an essential 
preliminary to a solution of the other political and economic problems. 
Some people may imagine that in these times, this cooperation in other 
fields is somewhat isolated from the other political or econoinic questions, 
but national life is ultimately an integrated whole. If there is something 
wrong it upsets the whole structure. If the health of an individual goes 
wrong, the physical health of a nation goes wrong and it affects the world 
too. Thus from every point of view the subject of health in this World 
Health Conference is a most essential matter, for the future well-being of 
this world both in the material sphere and in other spheres also. 

There has been complaint in the past, which, no doubt, many of you 
gentlemen have heard, perhaps voiced, that in these great international 
organisations a certain special emphasis is placed on the problems, shall I 
say, of Europe or America or certain other parts of the world and not on 
parts of Asia. I make no complaints of that because in the nature of things 
the people who take a prominent part in these organisations are interested 
in the great problems of Europe. And yet if you look at the question of 
health, obviously you will have to undertake the treatment of those great 
tracts of Asia and some other parts of the world. It is also well-known to- 
day that you cannot isolate the world and make one part of it healthy and leave 
other parts of it unhealthy because infection spreads; if there is disease, it 
spreads and, therefore, you have to tackle the world as a whole. Then tackling 
the world as a whole, it becomes more necessary to tackle those parts which 
have been backward in any particular respect. Therefore, the tackling of 
the health problems of South East Asia is particularly important and I am 
happy that this regional system of tackling these problems is developing 
so that more attention may be paid to these particular problems of parti- 
cular regions. I can assure you that so far as the Government of India is 
concerned, they will do their utmost to help you in this organisation and 
to carry out the decisions that you may make. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


I. PERSONAL 


1. To Clare Boothe Luce^ 


New Delhi 
July 1, 1948 

Dear Clare Luce, 

I received your letter nearly two months ago. As you took more than two 
years to answer my letter, perhaps I need not apologise for the slight delay 
in my writing to you.“ 

Need I say that I was happy to receive your letter and to have news of 
you. I have often thought of you ever since we met six long years ago. 
These years have been full of tragic events, both for you and for me, and I 
suppose these events have alfected us both.® 

It is a little difficult to pick up old threads again and to know where 
exactly to begin. You remember our last conversation. You were very 
tired then after return from some journey late in the evening, and I was 
leaving early next morning. I have an idea that I had stayed on an extra 
day in the hope of seeing you. That hope was fulfilled. But that meeting 
left me unsatisfied. That feeling had to remain, for I have not seen you 
again and I do not know when we might meet. 

Am I to discuss religion and atheism with you in this letter? I do not 
know what exactly I believe in and what I do not. Perhaps you ha,ve seen 
my last book, The Discovery of India. I tried to find out while writing that 
book what exactly I believed in. I fear however that will not satisfy you and 
I am not sure if it satisfies me. But I just cannot believe in any kind of dog- 
matic faith, though I can well understand how soothing that must be. 

Your great sorrow led you to a certain faith, ^ and if you have oun 
peace in it, it is well with you. I do not myself see any peaceful or, safe an- 
chorage for my mind anywhere. I have to wander through life, pu e m 
various directions, often doubting as to what I should do and what s on 
avoid. I have a certain standard of values which perhaps keeps me toge ler, 
though why I stick to it I cannot logically explain. A strange fate tlirew 
me into a kind of life for which I was not temperamentally ma e. n a se 
I succeeded in that life and gained public approbation and what was m - 
nitely more, the love and affection of large numbers of human ' 

''cry love and affection became a burden to me, for I did not now 
repay it and how to live up to what was expected of me. 


“li™ wo^on 4 May 1946. Sea ro* 4/V«»»W4/ AW™ (W series) 

pler.r<?^’Le „,o.e .Sou. .Se 

Gandhi and added: “Hiroshima was not enough. The Punj b 

we shall all stagger on from horrors to horrors multiplic • 

Clare Luce said that she found solace in her Christian ait 
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I am sorry I am writing about myself when really I should like to know 
about you. You told me not to work too hard and not to sacrifice my 
health, vitality and energy.^ Very true. And yet the only satisfaction I have 
is in working. Perhaps that is mere escapism, for much of my work is un- 
doubtedly trivial. Isn’t life itself mostly trivial? We live for the high mom- 
ents which seldom come and when they come they pass too soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Clare Luce had said "I have seen a number of politicians and statesmen in a number 
of countries exhaust themselves in effect oh trivial matters., .which they knew were 
trivial, but others thought crucial”, and “it is unwise to spend your mind and heart 
beyond a certain point in details, personages, or issues that are not crucial”. 


2. To J.R.D, Tata^ 


New Delhi 
July 4, 1948 

My dear Jeh, 

Thank you for the lovely cherries you sent me today. Where did they come 
from? Were they brought from Europe in one of your Constellations? As 
a matter of fact I have been having plenty of cherries this summer. They 
have been coming from Kashmir. The season there for cherries has just 
ended. 

Thank you also for your attempt to send me the stamp, etc., of the Air 
Mail carried by your Constellation to Europe. As a matter of fact you did 
not wholly succeed in the attempt largely due to the lack of intelligence of 
the people who deal with my mail. I get a very large number of letters 
daily, over 1500 or so, and a number of people open them and sort them 
out . Only such letters as they think worthy of my perusal or which may 
have special marking, reach me. In the case of this particular letter of yours 
the card inside reached me and the envelope had been torn away. I tried to 
find it out but without success. In future if you wish any of your letters 
specially to reach me, please mark it on the envelope “FOR HIMSELF”. 

I have had plenty of information from various sources, both official 
and non-official, about the running of your air service to Europe. All 
accounts agree in speaking well of it and praising it for its general efficiency. 
Congratulations. Perhaps I might use it some time or other. There is a 

1. J.N. Collection. 
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chance of my going to Europe in the second half of September or early in 
October. But thus far it is only a chance. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


3. To Lady Colleen I\lye^ 


New Delhi 
July 4, 1948 


Dear Lady Nye, 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd June.^ As you must know, my visit 
to Madras has now been fixed up and, unless the unforeseen happens, I 
hope to reach there on the 24th afternoon. On the 25th morning I shall go 
to Karaikudi, returning the same afternoon. I shall stay on in Madras for 
the whole of 26th and leave on the 27th morning for Delhi. I shall there- 
fore be with you when Stafford Cripps’ sister® is there. 

I should love to attend any party that you may give. My programme 
becomes more and more crowded in spite of my attempt to keep sorne time 
free. Still I hope I shall have some little leisure, and I would like to visit the 
woods about which you spoke to me. I have not accepted any engagemen 
for a meal outside. I shall of course visit your Health and Recreation 


Centre. 

Very probably my daughter, Indira, and my niece, Rita, will accompany 
me to Madras. My Secretary, Mathai, will also be coming wit 

The last fortnight of the Mountbattens’ stay in India was rather he 
with numerous functions and parties. And then suddenly tiere . 

and Government House looked forlorn and deserted. take 

They seemed to have become such an essential part of De n a i 
sometime to get used to their absence. _ oaain 

I am looking forward to my visit to Madras and to seeing y 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


ollection. , , -^... 1.1 Mvp' in-her letter of 23 

Colleen Nye,’ the wife of the Governor; Sir ’’ V r-rthcoming visit to Madras 
1948 said that she was looking forward to Ne ru s leading non-political 

hat wished she could arrange for him a Recreation Centre 

IS of Madras. She also wanted to show him the Health and Recr 


which she had started. 

Ruth Julia Egerton. She along with her husband 
July to September 1948. 


Alfred Egerton toured India from 
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4. To Sarojini Naidu^ 


New Delhi 
6 July 1948 


My dear Sarojini, 

Thank you for your letter of July 1st. I sent you a telegram yesterday agree- 
ing to your suggestion to bring Brunner’s^ pictures of Gandhiji’s prayer 
meeting and the series of seven Amarnath Cave to Delhi with you. 

Certainly you can come to Delhi when you feel like it. Your visit here 
is always welcome. I have been rather confused about your programme. 
Somehow I thought that you were going to Lucknow and indeed when I 
went to Lucknow a few days ago I half expected to find you there. Then I 
wrote a letter to Bebee® and sent it to Lucknow. 

Owing to developments of which you are no doubt aware, Hyderabad 
has become rather cut off from us. No aeroplane service runs and letters 
may or may not reach. Thus far telegrams are fairly safe; 

Papi* applied for the Foreign Service. We are prepared to take her but 
certain formalities are necessary, among them being an interview with a 
Selection Board. We have, therefore, asked her to come here round about 
the 27th of this month when the Selection Board would be sitting. As it is 
pretty certain that she will be approved of we are suggesting to her to come 
here to stay if that is possible.® 

I am going to Madras on the 24th for three days. I shall return on the 
27th. I have suggested to Papi to join me in Madras so that she can accom- 
pany me to Delhi on the 27th morning. This will fit in with her programme. 
She will have no other way of coming here except by train which itself may 
not be a very certain or agreeable method. 

I miss the Mountbattens a good deal. They were such live persons arid 
they kept things humming. Edwina and Pamela were really sorry to go and 
shed copious tears. I should not be surprised if both of them return some 
time in the winter for a visit. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


J.N. Collection. 

Sass Brunner. 

Padmaja Naidu. 

Leilamani Naidu. 

Leilamani Naidu joined I.F.S. in 1948 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


as officer on special duty. 
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5. To Vaman Tukaram ISligade^ 

' New Delhi 

10 July 1948 

Dear Vaman Tukaram Nigade, 

I have your letter of the 30tli June.^ 

It is always difficult to advise on personal matters when the persons con- 
cerned are not fully known. Therefore all that I can say to you will be in 
the nature of general principles. 

If you love the Telugu girl and she is equally fond of you and both of 
you desire to marry each other, I do not think that the objection to such a 
marriage being inter-provincial or against old tradition should come in the 
way. But you must make sure that both of you really like each other and are 
going to be happy with each other. Any momentary feeling may perhaps 
not last. If both of you are sure of yourselves and can face the future together 
with confidence, then there should be no objection to your marriage. 

Conditions in India are changing and there are now many inter-pro- 
vineial marriages. I do not see why we should object to this. What we 
should seek is the happiness of the persons concerned and their capacity to 
cooperate in life’s journey. , 

Of course the goodwill of your mother is important and you should seek 
to gain it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. , , 

2. Nigade, a Maharashtrian, living in Kirkee railway quarters, had soug t e ru 
advice about marrying a Telugu girl. 


6. To Marie Romain Rolland^ 


New Delhi 
10 July 1948 


►ear Madame, . , 

hank you for your letter of July 1st, which I have just receive . 

As I think I wrote to you I shall very gladly send you e o 
3py of any letter which Romain Rollaud wrote to me, if nr two 

id not write many letters to me. As far as I remember a 
itters in Switzerland more than 20 years ago and two or three 
^uently. I shall certainly try to find them. 
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I did not know that Romain Roiland had kept any record of his 
conversations with me. I shall be happy to see this. I am not at all sure if 
I shall be visiting Paris this year. If I do so, I shall get into touch with you. 
Perhaps it would be easier for a copy of his notes to be sent to me here. 
This would save time. In any event, of course, I should like to have the 
pleasure of meeting you when I go to Paris. 

1 did not know that Raja Rao was going to issue a book of mine in 
Russia. This little book= was a mere collection of newspaper articles 
written 20 years ago. It is completely out of date today and hardly worth 
publication. 

With warm regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

2. A 147-page book titled Soviet Russia: Some Random Sketches and Impressions, 
containing sixteen articles which appeared in The Hindu and Young India during 
1927-28, was published by Lala Ram Mohan Lai of Allahabad in December 1928. 
The articles were (1) Tlie Fascination of Russia, (2) The Journey, (3) Impressions 
of Moscow, (4) The Soviet System, (5) The Constitution of U.S.S.R., (6) Some 
books on Russia, (7) Lenin, (8) More books, (9) The Peasantry (10) Criminal Law, 
(II) A Prison, fl2) The Problem of Minorities, (13) Edueation, (14) The Peasant and 
the Land, (15) Women and Marriage and (16) Russia and India. For the text see 
Selected Works (first series), Vol. 2, pp. 379-447. 


7. To Reginald Sorensen^ 

New Delhi 
10 July 1948 

My dear Sorensen, 

I have greatly appreciated your personal letter of the 7th June. Please do 
not think that we can misunderstand anything that you may say or do. I 
know that whatever you do will be done out of your love for peace and 
freedom in India and elsewhere. 

In my separate letter® to you I have already said sometlring which I 
, need not. repeat here.-We are having very great difficulties but we hope to 
win through. - ' ^ 

-• -Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. See ante, pp. 586-589. 
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8. To Harji Malik^ 


New Delhi 
July 15, 1948 

My dear Harji, ^ 

Thank you for your letter of June 11th. 

The incident that you describe is indeed interesting. As an author it is 
pleasing to me. 

I can very well understand the feelings of Indians abroad who have 
been away from their mother country for many years. I have met many such 
people in my travels abroad and noticed for myself this nostalgic feeling. 

Your father® sent me the poem you wrote some months ago and I liked 
very much. 

Certainly you will have my photograph. I am arranging for one to be 
sent. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1. J.N. Collection. 

2. Harji represented Sonritagsblati of Hamburg, West Germany, and wrote articles on 
Indian social problems and politics for newspapers and magazines. 

3. H.S. Malik. 


9. To Mrs. Charles F. Brush^ 

New Delhi 
The21st July 1948 

Dear Mrs. Brush,® 

Thank you for your letter of July 2nd. 

I am glad to learn that there is a proposal for Smith CoUege ° 
Margaret Sanger® an honoiary degree for her work for the we are ° 
and children all over the world. I am quite sure that sue i an 
for work is richly deserved. People in the four comers o e . 

been influenced by her work and have admired it. I ana rath P 
that any such recognition should have been so long e aye 

t- J.N. Collection. • 

2. Wife of Charles Francis Brush, an American scientis . ^urse by pm- 

3. (1883-1966); American leader of birth-control , ^ju-ough the mails; or- 

fession; indicted (1915) for sending pleas for birth cont pamphlets on 

ganised first American Birth Control League; author ol 0 

birth control. 
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My sister, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, is at present our Ambassador in 
Moscow. I am sure she will be happy to associate herself in our high ap- 
preciation of Margaret Sanger’s work. Perhaps you could write to her direct. 
With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


10. To Amiya Chakravarty^ 


New Delhi 
3 August 1948 

My dear Amiya, 

Thank you for your letter of July 24th and for the copy of the introduction 
to the Nehru anthology^. I have sent this introduction to the Signet Press. 

I wonder if you or Dilip Gupta® have taken the trouble to get permis- 
sion from the holders of the copyright for some of my books. This will be 
necessary if you produce extracts from those books. These publishers are 
very troublesome. Of course I am perfectly willing. 

Your introduction is too warm and if I may say so, rather extravagant. 
But then this is for you to judge. 

Abrahamson’s" letter with interest. The Chancellor 
of the Umversity of Chicago® is no doubt a learned and a well-meaning 

t I should convene some kind of a conference 

To TTf countries for a friendly discussion appears 

to me to be wholly impracticable^ If the world’s problems could be solved 

1. J.N. Papers, N.M.M.L. 

publication of a Nehru anthology would 
publfshed. thought in the modern context. This book was not 

1- P"«»be,„,5,gn« P„s,. 0,cu.,.. 

Service Unit in Calcutta during 1945-47. ’ directed the Friends 

5. Robert M. Hutchins. 

6. Amiya Chakravarty had sent to Nehru TnlH AhroV,., . ■ 

sation with Hutchins who felt that onlv Nehr..^ ^ 7 ® of a conver- 

confidcnce of all nations and peTpieTn till admiration and 

7. He suggested that Nehru as ^ ^ 

moral integrity and intellectual gifts'^shouW eXa ’""f character, 

spirit of Asian Relations Conference” invitin^ l, r ‘'’® ®"™® 

including business and labour leaders ''°®^'®®ohon of various countries 

State Department would not dare to oppose this scientists. He felt that the 
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by such discussions among a few men of goodwill, there would be no diffi- 
culty whatever. It is curious that such proposals should come to me repea- 
tedly from America and from no other country. There is a delightful opti- 
mism and immaturity in America, which rather fascinates me. I wish I 
could feel that way, but when I see my own present incapacity to deal with 
India’s problems, it seems absurd and presumptuous to tell the world what 
■ it should do. 

There is a possibility of my going to England and France in September- 
October. Many friends in America invite me. But I fear I cannot go there 
on tliis occasion. I am rather afraid of going to America. Somebody said 
that no one should go to America for the first time. I think there is a great 
deal of truth in that, however absurd it might sound. I know I shall be 
overwhelmed with kindness and hospitality there. I suppose I shall go 
there sometime or other but not this year. 

I shall welcome news cuttings of your lectures. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Vijayalakshmi Pandit^ 


New Delhi 
4 August 1948 

Nan dear. 

Yesterday I dictated a long letter to you. Today I received ypur letter of 
the 23rd July. I just want to say a few words in reply. 

I have long got used to a state of complete uncertainty about my uture. 
This affects me less than almost anyone I know. I carry on as if I was omg 
for eternity or worse and at the same time I have a feeling that t e wor ' 
am doing may suddenly end. Something may happen which enyhasises 
one aspect of it or it may be my mood at the moment. Now it oes n 
niuch matter and I really do not know how I shall function in t e ^ 
roay remain the Prime Minister for a considerable length o 
not. Here I am at present moving into this vast mansion as i was 8° 
stay here for years, Indu and Padmaja and others fitting it a up. 
ed me to think that all this labour might not bear fruit. returns 

I wrote to you because at that time that mood was domman . 


k LN. Collection. 
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often enough. But I should not bother if I were you. When something 
happens we shall inevitably adjust ourselves to it. 

One thing I want you to realise even if I have to leave the Prime Minis- 
tership, I do not want you to resign from such offices as you may be hold- 
ing. This is for two reasons. First that it is not the right thing for a person 
to do so. Of course, if later difficulties of another nature arise then it is open 
to you to reconsider the matter. Secondly even if I resign I do not fade 
out of the picture and it may well be that after a little while I come back. 
I am too vital a person and too necessary to the scheme of things in India to 
retire to the mountains. 

Everything here leads to a climax, Hyderabad, Kashmir, the economic 
situation, refugees. Tonight I went to dinner with the Nawab of Pataudi.® 
Sarojini was also there and a large number of persons. The dinner was to 
celebrate the birthday of Patuadi’s wife,® who is the daughter of the Nawab 
of Bhopal. As soon as we arrived there'* people started complaining of 
pain in the eyes. I felt my eyes smarting too. I thought at first that this was 
due to the smoke from the photographers’ flashes. But then the smarting 
grew and all of us were shedding tears. We discovered that this was the 
effect of teargas. At some place about 400 yards away there had been a 
demonstration by refugee students before Mohanlal Saksena’s house. He is 
the Refugee Minister. Oddly enough he was in Calcutta. There was some 
violence and the police tlirew a teargas bomb. This wretched gas floated as 
tar as Pataudi s house and made all of us shed tears. We had to apply large 
quantities of water to our eyes for sometime. This is just a little incident in 

^ probably get a few lines in the press in 

the monung and nothing more. 

qwW°Rh^'' IT practically decided to hand over 

years ago. There is going to be a children’s home there. Everytlung is 

^25,000 rupees 

I have told them to so Tl ^ t ^ sanitary arrangements etc. 

Your loving brother, 
Jawahar 

Mohammad Iftikhar Ali (1910-1952V a wpU 
played for England in test matches in Australia a Tr 

Indian Cricket Team to London England. 1931-32; Captain of 

Affairs, 1950-51. ’ ’ Secretary in Ministry of External 
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12. To Rajan Nehru^ 


New Dellii 
4 August 1948 

My dear Rajan, 

I received today your letter of the 25th July. 

About the donation to the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, it should 
be sent direct to the Superintendent. . . . ^ 

Things are working to a climax hei'e in many directions. But we have 
got used to living in a continuous crisis that we grow callous. 

I have had very good accounts of the work you have done.® 

Two days ago I moved into the old Commander-in-Chief’s house. This 
is very spacious and for the present I feel rather lost in it. Indu has spent 
a lot of time in fitting it up and has managed to make it quite cheerful which 
it was not previously. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. J.N. Collection Extracts. 

2. An American lady, Ward Las, had offered §500 for any hospital in India and Rajan 
Nehru had suggested her giving it to the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, Allahabad. 

3. There had been an incessant number of visitors from India including I.L.O. delega- 
tion and so many others. Rajan Nehru had been extending assistance to them at 
Washington. 


13. ToAsaf Ali^ 


New Delhi 
4 August 1948 

My dear Asaf, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st August.® 

I have been following D.F. Karaka’s choice efforts.® He has^got a parti- 
cular grouse against me. I think his dragging you in or Nan or 
is chiefly done with a view to discredit me, . . .1 do not quite know how to ea 
with such specimens except to leave them strictly alone to stew in t leir 
own juice. 

Two days ago I moved into the old Commander-in-Chief’s House. 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


J.N. Collection Extracts. 

Asaf Ali wrote: “D.F. Karaka’s latest about me is 
Embassy and Rajan comes for lecturing for money, 
there as ambassador himself’’. 

Viiayalakshmi Pandit. 

Rajan Nehru. 


that I held dance classes at the 
He will not stop until he goes 
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14. to Louise Wlorin^ 

Hew Delhi 
August 26, 1948 

My dear Louise, , , . i. , 

Your letter of the 15th August has just come. Previously during the last 

few months I have received some other letters from you and I am rather 
ashamed of not having answered them. It is always a pleasure to hear from 
you or of you. But you will appreciate that my life is hardly my own and I 
find it difficult to write many letters apart from my official correspondence. 

There is some slight possibility of my going to England in October next 
and possibly to Paris also for two or three days at the time of the United 
Nations session there. If I do so, we shall of course meet. My sister, Vijay- 
alakshmi, is leading our Delegation to the United Nations and you will 
surely meet her in Paris. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 

1. 3.N. Collection. 


15. To Dorothy Woodman^ 


New Delhi 
August 27, 1948 

Dear Dorothy Woodman," 

Your letter of May 28th together with the first number of Asian Horizon^ 
was placed before me today. Why it has taken three months to reach me is 
a mystery. Perhaps the fault was of someone in my office and it got mixed 
up with other magazines and papers. I am enquiring into tins matter. 

Thank you for sending me your new magazine, which is very attractive 
both in its general appearance and in the quality of the articles in it."* I 
have not read any of these articles yet, but in spite of my many preoccu- 


1. 3. N. Collection. 

2. The companion of Kingsley Martin. 

3. The first issue of Asian Horizon was published in spring 1948 by Asian Publications 
Ltd., and printed by the Corwali Press, Paris Garden, London. 

4. m articles published in the issue were (1) ‘The Spirit of Asia’ by S. Radhakrishnan, 
(ii) 'tVhen Greek and Oriental Cultures met at Seleucia’ by Nelson C. Debevoise, 
(i:i) ‘The Place of Asia in History and in the Contemporary World’ by H. Venkat- 
asubbiah, (Iv) Social Reforms in Indonesia’ by Dr. Subandrio, (v)'VietNani’s 
Struggle for Independence’ by Pham-Ngoc-Thach and four articles on contemporary 
art of Asia. 
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pations, I shall try to read some of them. I am sure this magazine will ser\'e 
a useful purpose. 

I am afraid I cannot promise to write an article for the Asian Horizon, 
as it is beyond my physical capacity to do any such writing at prossni or in 
the near future. 

I had a letter from Kingsley some days ago. I have found it difficult to 
answer it because it raises complicated issues.® Evidently he disapproved of 
a great deal that is happening in India and of my association with it. 
First of all I should not like to be considered as a helpless victim, pushed 
about hither and thither by others. To some extent, of course, we are all 
victims of circumstances and certainly circumstances have not been kind to 
, us for some time past, I am myself very critical of much that has been done 
in India by others as well as by me. Nevertheless, I am fully responsible for 
it and have no wish to disclaim that responsibility. We have fought, during 
the past year or more, against many evil forces and often one has to choose 
in favour of the lesser evils. Life is not quite so simple as we had imagined 
it in our more youthful days. 

I have a feeling, however, that Kingsley is not supplied with a correct 
background of information about events in India and so often his appre- 
ciation is not only factually wrong, but, what is more important, emotiona- 
lly wrong. Does he get his facts from the British Information Service atta- 
ched to the U.K. High Commissioner’s Office in Delhi? If that is so, then 
I can well understand his difficulty in appreciating properly the position in 
India, That Service has developed a peculiar hatred for India. 

With all goods wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

5. See ante, pp. 265-266. 


16. To George Bernard Shaw^ 

New Delhi 
September 4, 1948 

My dear Mr. Shaw, . 

Ido not quite know why I am writing to you, for we are 

and I have no desire to add to your work. But ^^adas Gandhi has sent ^ 

a copy of a letter you wrote to lum on the 16th July and this has produced an 

urge in me to write to you. 

1. .4 Bmci, of Old Letters by Jawaharlal Nehru (Asia Pubfishmg House, Bombay, 1955) 
pp. 516-517. 
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Forty years ago, when I was 18 and an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
I heard you address a meeting there. I have not seen you again since then, 
nor have I ever written to you. But, like many of my generation, we have 
grown up in company with your writings and books. I suppose a part of 
myself, such as I am today, has been moulded by that reading. I do not 
know if that would do you any credit. 

Because, in a sense, you have been near to me, or rather near to my 
thoughts, I have often wanted to come in closer touch with you and to 
meet you. But opportunities have been lacking and then I felt that the best 
way to meeting you was to read what you had written. 

Devadas apparently asked you as to what we should do with Gandhi’s 
assassin." I suppose he will hang and certainly I shall not try to save him 
from the death penalty, although I have expressed myself in favour of the 
abolition of the death penalty in previous years. In the present case there is 
no alternative. But even now, in a normal case, I have grown rather 
doubtful if it is preferable to death to keep a man in prison for 15 or 20 
years. 

Life has become so cheap that it does not seem of very much conse- 
quence whether a few criminals are put to death or not. Sometimes one 
wonders whether a sentence to live is not the hardest punishment after all. 

I must apologise to you for those of my countrymen who pester you • 
for your views on India. Many of us have not outgrown our old habit of 
seeking testimonials from others. Perhaps that is due to a certain lack of 
faith in ourselves. Events have shaken us rather badly and the future does 
not appear to be as bright as we imagined it would be. 

There is a chance of my going to England for two or three weeks in 
October next. I v/ould love to pay you a visit, but certainly not if this 
means any interference with your daily routine. I would not come to tro- 
uble you with any questions. There are too many questions which fill the 
mind and for which there appear to be no adequate answers, or if the 
answers are there, somehow they cannot be implemented because of the 
human beings that should implement them. If I have the privilege to meet 


2. Bernard Shaw wrote to Devadas Gandhi: “You and Nehru are in a delicate 
position as to the fate of the assassin. As the son of your father you must say 
“Pardon him". Nehru as Prime Minister must say “Hang him”, whatever his private 
view of the death penalty may be. If he is not officially and judicially hanged he will 
probably be lynched. That is for Nehru to consider ....As for me, I am against 
all punishment as such, but no statesman can abrogate the right of civilised socierv 
to exterminate human as well as animal vermin." 
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you for a while, it will be to treasure a memory which will make me a little 
richer than I am.® 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


3. Bernard Shaw replied on 8 September : “I was greatly gratified to learn that you 
were acquainted with my political writings; and I need hardly add that I should be 
honoured by a visit from you, though I cannot pretend that it will be worth your 
while to spend an afternoon of your precious time making the journey to this remote 
village, where there is nothing left of Bernard Shaw but a doddering old skeleton who 

should have died years ago Though I know nothing about India except what 

is in the newspapers I can consider it objectively because I am not English but Irish, 
and have lived through the long struggle for liberation from English rule, and the 
partition of the country into Eire and Northern Ireland, the Western equivalent of 
Hindustan and Pakistan. I am as much a foreigner in England as you were in Cam- 
bridge”. Because of crowded programmes in London, Nehru could not meet Shaw, 
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1 . To Ladfi Prasad Zutshi^ 

New Delhi 
July 4, 1948 

r 

My dear Ladli Bhai, 

You must have seen the decision of the Working Committee in regaid to 
the Swaraj Bhawan.® They could take no final decision as this is a matter for 
the Trustees to decide. But they have generally agreed to the proposal that 
Swaraj Bhawan should be utilised for a children s home run by t e avc 
Children Committee of the AH India Women’s Conference. Tiiey have 
appointed a committee to look into this matter and to report. 


1 . 

2 . 


J.N. Collection. . . _ n-rtu 

Swaraj Bhawan had been the Congress Party .J Working 

shifted its headquarters to New Delhi in 1948 and on > ly. need 

Committee of the A.LC.C. adopted a resolution allowing Swaraj Bha . 
for a children’s home to be run by the “Save Children CommiU e . 

An ad-hoc committee met on 4 August 1948 and 4ec! e o 

Bhawan to the Save Children Committee. In May 9 funcfionim 

Institute of Allahabad took it over. A Jawahar Bal Bhawan has been funconinf 

here since November 1973. 
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I have been thinking of transferring by gift Anand Bhawan to Indira, 
I discussed this matter with Kamalnayan Bajaj today. Probably he will 
write to you about it. He wanted to know if we had the title deeds, etc, 1 
do not know what papers we have got. But I suppose the original title deeds 
of the house, 1, Church Road, are to be found somewhere. 

Yours, 

Jawahar 


2. A Soldier for Freedom^ 


Rajaji commands the respect and confidence of the Indian masses not be- 
cause he had assumed the highest office, but because he is an old soldier in 
the battle of freedom. 

Though the problems are delicate, we must face them courageously. 
The country was faced, is faced and will be faced with such problems but 
they cannot be overcome by the programme like a brave nation ready to 
face every obstacle in our way to progress. In this difficult hour what we 
need is experience, clear-mindedness and tact. 

I am proud that our new Governor General possesses all these virtues as 
a result of his long association with Mahatma Gandhi and I am sure that, 
under his able guidance, we will march to progress and prosperity. 

1 . Speech at a public meeting organized by Delhi Municipal Corporation to present an 
address of welcome to the Governor General, Delhi, 11 July 1948. National Herald, 
12 July 1948. 
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3. To Lord Mountbatten^ 


New Delhi 


21 July 1948 

My dear Dickie, 

I received your letter of the 12th July yesterday, I shall follow your advice 
in the Ghulam Mohammed matter. You will have noticed that this has not 
been allowed to rest by Pakistan on Ghulam Mohammed’s statement or 
even their reply to H.M.G.’s statement.® Other people like Ghazanfar Ali 
Khan® have entered the lists against you and Dawn has been writing the 
most vicious stuff. There can be no doubt that all this is not merely connec- 
ted with past occurrences but is a set policy to influence present events by 
attempting to discredit you. However, I shall follow your advice and not 
say anything officially in the matter. Probably that is the best course to 
adopt. I think you wrote to me that Krishna Menon had sent a copy of my 
telegram on this subject to Attlee. That is for the present good enough. 

As regards the other point raised by you, that is the question of propor- 
tionate pensions for the British members of the non-Secretary of State s 
Services, I am having it examined immediately and as soon as the Horae 
Ministry and the Finance Ministry are ready for it we shall consider it in 
Cabinet. I myself know very little about the subject but I shall now take a 


little more interest. 

You must have been kept informed by Krishna Menon about recent 
developments in Kashmir and Hyderabad. There has been open and de- 
liberate gun-running by air as between Pakistan and Hyderabad by a Lan- 
caster four-engined aircraft. A gang of adventurers are making fabulous 
profits out of Hyderabad by carrying arms nightly by air. The head man is 
Bennett and number two appears to be Cotton, both old members of e 
R.A.F. Recently Cotton asked for permission to take medical supplies 
from Karachi to Hyderabad in one of his Lancasters. ga^e ira 
permission subject to his stopping in Bombay en route for 
This was the normal procedure for any plane flying over Indian soil. It 
all the more necessary when charges of gun-runmng were , 

evenassured Cotton of his personal safety. However, o ° bv going 

would not accept this and deliberately flouted our f L^lf 
direct to Hyderabad. He was welcomed there with open arms by Laik Ali. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


N. Collection. 

tonS™ the Pakistan Minister for ' Man^ 

,a. before the parUta U,rd ^ee. but 

here in the subconunent he would take . . ,4 August 1947, he 

hen he reminded Mountbatten of the promise in Karachi on M Augusi 

)und him cold and indifferent. 
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Tliis business of a so-called “mercy plane” carrying medical supplies 
\\'as obviously a ruse and an attempt to divert attention from tbe arms being 
sent nightly. As a matter of fact considerable medical supplies have act- 
ually gone to Hyderabad from Bombay and Calcutta in recent weeks. Our 
own information is that quite a stock of medical supplies has been accumu- 
lated there, and as for salt over a hundred wagons have gone in and they 
have probably got a years’s supply in stock. 

You can well imagine the reaction of public opinion here to this flagrant 
violation of our rules not only by this gang of adventurers but by Pakistan 
and Hyderabad. The Pakistan Air Force station at Karachi is being used 
by them and they are being given every facility. The fact that Englishmen 
are chiefly concerned in this matter is being commented upon and we are 
asked why the U.K. Government permits this. I fear that sooner or later, 
if this kind of thing does not stop, some big scale operation will become 
essential. 

In Kashmir, according to the statement made privately by Zafrullali 
Khan to the members of the Kashmir Commission, three Brigades of the 
Pakistan Army are fighting the Indian Army in State territory. That is 
what the Kashmir Commission people have told us. The question therefore 
of our proving to them that Pakistan has been participating in Kashmir 
hardly arises. You know that the Pakistan Army is run by British officers 
and British staff. It .s impossible for that army to function there without 
the full cooperation' of the British officer element from the Commander-in- 
Chief downwards. Indeed our information is that Gracey has been visiting 
the Kashmir front and that the Pakistan General Staff is directly carrying 
on his war there. 

If this fact is established, as it is now, then the whole case that the Pakis- 
tan has built up during the last ten months collapses. But for the moment 
I am chiefly concerned with this participation in an intimate way of British' 
officers and ex-officers in Kashmir and Hyderabad. This is producing a 
very bad impresssion on our people. 

I do riot knbvv'whethe'fto'be glad or not at your being posted in the 
MediterraheanVT’efhaps'a'feMlvety life, ’that is -quiet from the poli- 

tical point of view, will be goodforyou for a while but I can-hardlydmagine 
that you will remain there for long; -- - 

I can assure you that I ani' exceedingly anxious to visit England next 
October. My difficulty is the developing situation in Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir. But I still hope to come. .. . 

.Jawaharlal 
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misceixaneous 

r . 



I 

/..• 



ht, , r 

Mr. Speaker,^ Yuvaraj® and Friends, 7 ' / 

It is botli an honour and embarrassment for me to say something om-lhis 
occasion. When I was approached to participate in this ceremonj^ 'inatu- 
rally, I agreed very gladly, and then when I thought thht j-shalf'have to 
say something, my difficulties began. Not that I am unused to saying 
various things on various occasions, but it is always very difficult to speak 
about an intimate friend and colleague. One cannot speak casually or in- 
differently about him. One cannot be too intimate in public speaking about 
anyone. So where does one draw the line? However, it is a pleasure to me 
and a privilege that you have associated me with this function. 

For the last 28 years, I have been closely associated with Rajaji and we 
have faced many crises together, many difficulties, many problems. We have 
often differed from each other. We have often parted company from each 
other, on the political field, and we have again met together to cooperate 
and work together. So when I think of him, I hardly think of him as the 
Governor General of India, but rather as a close colleague with whom I 
have worked for all these many years. It has been a curious satisfaction to 
me that by Rajaji becoming the Governor General that close association 
continues in a different form. 

Now, I just mentioned to you that in the course of these 28 years, occa- 
sions have arisen when politically speaking, we differed somewhat from 
each other. We did not see eye to eye. We felt that in regard to some 
important matters, our approaches were different. I do not know if that 
difference in approach may not be evident even now or in the future in re- 
gard to any matter as indeed, when thinking persons work together it 
does not mean that they agree in everything; or that, there must be a cer- 
tain regimentation of thought. Inevitably there is a difference of opinion, 
but if there is a basic indentity in objective and in matters of approach, and 
if there is a certain confidence in each other’s integrity of purpose, then 
those differences of opinion do not count so much and if they do then they 
do no harm and injury to anyone. Democracy does not naean a regi- 
mentation or uniformity of opinion, but the capacity to have differences of 


Spsech bsfore-anvciling a portrait of C.. Rajagopalachari w .Madras Lcssslatnv 
Assembly, Chamber on 24 July 1948. A.I.R. tapes, N.MM. • ■ 

J. Shivashunmugam Piilai (1901-1975); member. Corporation of Madras. 193_-39, 
Mayor.' 1938-39; member, 1937-47 and Speaker, Madras Legisiamo Asscmby, 
1947-55; Member, U.P.SiC., 1955-61; elected to Rap’a Sabha, Apnl 196-. 
Yuvaraja of Pithapuram. 
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opinion, and yet out of them produce uniformity of action, to tolerate 
differences, to give every freedom to every expression of opinion, but when 
any decisions have been made, then to adhere to them, even though we 
might differ from them, otherwise we may go to pieces. 

So in thinking of Rajaji all these facts come to my mind. When I was 
young whieh happened rather long ago, I used to attach a great deal of 
importance to what might be called various “isms”, various policies etc. 
Well of course, I still attach importance to them, because they represent a 
certain objective, a certain method of working, approach etc. But still the 
importance I attached to them, is relatively less now, than previously. Why ? 
Because I have begun to feel that the primary thing that I seek in .an indi- 
vidual is not so much what creed he professes in religion or politics or 
economics or anything else, important as that is; the primary thing in an 
individual is his integrity. If he is not a person of integrity, then it does not 
do very much good what he professes in the way of high ideals of political 
or economic policy. 

In earlier days, of course, I valued integrity, but somehow I felt, , 
that the expression of a certain policy was more important, or, perhaps, 
it may be that one took for granted other people’s integrity, or the 
integrity of those people who gave expressions to various policies and 
“isms”. But later experience came to show that that could not be 
taken for granted. Indeed that high ideals, at least the putting 
forward of high ideals, was often exploited for base purposes. That, apart 
from deliberate exploitation for base purposes, unconsciously, many of 
our people thought that they have done their duty to their country by 
merely giving expression to a certain noble sentiment and then 
possibly indulging in anything but noble activities. So I began to value 
much more the integrity of the individual, than merely the expression of a 
certain political or economic policy that he might give. Although, of course, 
in dealing with national matters, international matters, one cannot just go 
merely, on the basis of integrity^ important as it is. We must have a certain 
policy to pursue. Integrity is not a policy. Integrity is a basic thing, out 
of which policies may grow. One can easily conceive and one does know, in- 
deed, two men of absolute integrity completely opposing each other, they 
believe differently, 'they havff no reason Why" they' should not oppose each 
other. They may even hoiroiir'each other 2nd get to 'fight with'each otheri 
I laid ^ress on this fact-'because' Rajaji i's a person "of serious, "of strong 
convictions, strong beliefs, who has adhered to them. 

He. was, as you know, very much influenced in his early years by 
Mahatma Gandhi. He accepted basically Mahatmaji’s approach to various 
problems etc. Nevertheless at no time did he become a person who unthink- 
mgly accepted any man’s dictum', even Mahatmaji’s'dictum. He would argue 
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with him, if he did not agree with so mething, he would debate with him, 
he would not give in, and ultimately he did give in, because he thought 
it best in the circumstances to accept, what Mahatmaji said in a particular 
matter. It was difficult giving in after the hardest fought battle of wits and 
arguments. Now, when one. has to do with- dominating personalities like 
Mahatma Gandhi, normally, a person collapses before him, mentally coll- 
apses I mean. One has so much faith in his judgment that one accepts 
what he says. Secondly one’s mind does not function critically, when 
dealing with these domina.ting personalities, and that can be applied to all 
ofus. Allour minds did not function quite as critically, as effectively, 
because of our faith in him and because of various matters. Now Rajaji’s 
faith in Mahatmaji is, of course, tremendous but he never allowed his 
mind to go asleep whatever happened. He wanted to consider everything 
on the merits, came to his own conclusions, and if he gave in to some- 
body, it was consciously and deliberately, having' argued the matter, 
not unconsciously, sort of a being blown away into it. Therefore, Rajaji 
whether he sometimes disagreed with us, or he very often agreed with 
us he brought an extraordinarily keen analytical mind to bear on 
every question, that came before us, and again whether we agreed or did 
not agree, he threw light on every question that we discussed with him, and 
there are very few persons in India, with whom I should like to discuss 
any intricate question or problem more than with Rajaji. I do not 
know if after the discussion, I would agree with him or not, that is a minor 
matter, but I am quite sure that the discussion will do me good, will throw 
light on the problem and very probably I will agree with him. That is im- 
material. Now that is a type of keen mind and not only a keen mind, but a 
mind and person of the highest integrity and self-sacrifice, that is an inva- 
luable asset to a nation. 

Now there is another aspect, I should like to put before you. Every 
country resembles each other, and yet each country has a certain individu- 
a ity or genius of its own. Now, in India, normally speaking how is great- 
ness me sured? 'Well, of course, the man of money will have a certain 

wh^'^'u other people like that. But fundamentally in India 

at as been valued and respected and honoured has obviouslly not been 
ossessions, have not been decorations and titles, even though we. might 
^ ve crowds and crowds of Rajas, andNawabs, and Maharajas and Nizams, 
hiabn^''^ really thought of much because they may have big titles of 
individ exalted highnesses, as indeed, it makes no difference to the 
be is ^ makes not the slightest difference whether 

tbelnd^°° > bad or indifferent. Positions have made little difference in 
mn minds, except that, of course, many people bow down before 
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the power or position, or money. The essential things thnt India has hono* 
ured in the past and even today, are honours, wisdom and learning 
and even more from that a certain spirit of service. That is a fundamental 
thing. That has always been placed first in the Indian mind. Well, when I 
say in the Indian minds, not every individual’s mind -but in the group or 
national mind, if I may say. So we honour tremendously above everything a 
man like Mahatma Gandhi, obviously not for his position or titles or tliis 
or that, but for the very opposite thing, for giving up those things and not 
even for that ultimately because many people give them up, but for his 
spirit, I do not quite know how to define it for his whole individuality, 
service, sacrifice etc. He did represent fundamentally the highest type of 
the mind of India, and so India reacted to him in t’nat way. 

How, we see Rajaji in the highest position of the state in India today, 
that is rather symbolic, that a man like Rajaji in his personal life, the sim- 
plest of us all, in his dress, habits, food, everything suddenly being put in a 
place which was symbolic of the power and glory of an empire. It is an odd 
transition, very significant, full of meaning. Naturally, every state 
must have certain emblems, must have a certain dignity as a state. 
It is not quite so simple as all that, that in a life of high thinking 
and simple living, all our state officers should be accommodated in 
mud-huts, because probably the most complicated way of living is in 
a mud-hut. So a state has to have a certain dignity and I feel state 
buidlings should have dignity, simplicity certainly. All public buildings, 
beauty and dignity, of course sometime or the other, every building in 
the country will have dignity and beauty and stability arid comfort and all 
that. But till then, at any rate, the public building must have that. But what 
is bad is not the state doing it but is the rather vulgar ostentation of the 
individual, who tries to do for himself. That is a paiirful sight not only the 
building but also the occupant of that building. But what I was telling 
you was this curious interesting phenomenon, very significant of the present 
day context of India, of Rajaji the simplest of Indians in Iris way of life etc. 
occupying a place which has been a symbol of the reverse of simplicity in 
the past and occupying it with great dignity and great effect. 

I thank you for your giving me tlris opportunity of unveiling this portrait, 
which I now proceed to do. 
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5. The Orissa High Court^ 


On the occasion of the inauguration of the Orissa High Court= I send my 
greetings and good wishes. Orissa, the youngest of our provinces, is full of 
promise of achievement. Let its foundations be firmly laid, so that the struc- 
ture that is growing up may be worthy of India and of the great objectives 
we have . had in view. These foundations include especially the judicial 
system which is and should be the guardian of our public standards. To that 
anchor of freedom and high moral and no partisan standards one must 
hold if we are to realise our objectives. I trust that the Orissa High Court 
will always uphold these standards and will be champion of right and 
justice against all wrong doing. 

1. Cuttack, 26 July 1948. Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 27 July 1948. 

2. The Court was inaugurated at Cuttack by H.J. Kania, Chief .Tusticc of India, on 26 
July I94S. 


6. Popular Government In Rampur^ 


I understand that the newly elected Assembly of Rampur State is going to be 
inaugurated on the 1 7th August. There has been some argument and dis- 
pute in regard to this Assembly but happily a settlement has been arrived 
at.^ How this new Assembly and the Ministers responsible to it function in 
the future will have to be judged after some time. But it is all good augury 
that the beginnings of responsible government in the State have the coopera- 
tion and goodwill of the representatives of the people. Responsible go- 
vernment and freedom bring new responsibilities and new burdens on the 
people. I hope that the new Assembly of Rampur and the Ministers there 
will shoulder these responsibilities worthily, aIwa3'S keeping in view the 
good of the common man. 

I send my good wishes to the new Assembly. 

1. New Delhi, 11 August 1948. File No. 9(37)/48-PMP. The message w.is sent to Syed 

Bashir Husain Zaidi, Chief Minister, Rampur St.alc. , , r> 

2. As a result of efforts of the special committee appointed by the U.P. Coni^ss 
Commit ;c 3 , the Rampur State Parliamentao' crisis had been satisfactonly soh-ed. 
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7. To Surjit Singh MajMthia^ 


New Delhi 


The 26th August 1948 


My dear Surjit,® 

Your letter of the 13th August. 1 am glad to learn of the Golden Jubilee of 
the Khalsa College, Amritsar. I am afraid however that it will not be possi- 
ble for me to promise to go there on that occasion. I am accepting no en- 
gagements of any kind owing to the crisis we are facing. Normally I do not 
go to educational institutions unless I happen to be in the city for some 
other purpose. I rather doubt if the Governor General will be able to go. 

The situation we have to face, both politically and economically, is a 
grave one and in these circumstances one can hardly think of accepting any 
engagements outside. Probably in the middle of November the Constituent 
Assembly will be meeting here also. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. J.N. Collection. 
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GLOSSARY 


Bharat Mata ki Jai 

victory to Mother India 

Chaprasi 

attendant 

Char 

alluvial landmass created by a course 
changing river 

Choldari 

small tent 

Dargah 

tomb of a Muslim saint 

Devnagari 

script adopted for Hindi, Sanskrit and 
some other Indian languages 

Fakir 

Muslim ascetic 

Goonda 

hooligan 

Inam 

freehold land 

Inamdar 

holder of freehold land 

Jagirdari 

holding of a tract of land and its revenue 

Jai Hind 

victory to India 

Jayanti 

birth anniversary 

Jehad ‘ 

holy war waged by Muslims 

Mujahid 

Muslim crusader 

Nirvana 

salvation 

Pir 

Muslim saint 

Ramazan 

the ninth month of the Mohammedan 
calendar 

Thakavi 

advance given to cultivator 

2^amindari 

landlord’s estate 

2^indabad 

long live 
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stitutent Assembly (Legislative) on 
Hyderabad, 228-233, on inflation, 436- 
441, 445-44S, on inter-parliamentary 
group, 675-677, on Kashmir, 306-314, 
on National Anthem, 422-424, and on 
resignation of Shanmukham Chetty, 
553-554; opens Lajpatrai Municipal 
Market, Delhi, 269-271; participates 
at meeting of Standing Economic Co- 
mmittee of Congress, New Delhi, 443- 
445; regrets Sri Lanka’s decision on 
Indian citizenship, 646; sends messages 
to Al Jamait on Id-ul-Fitr, II, for 
American Independence Day, 627, for 


the. celebration of first year of Inde- 
pendence in India, 155-167, 169-170 
and in London, 168-169, to Commu- 
nity Church of New York, 133-134, for 
formation of Press Trust of India, 418 
and of National Employment Service, 
461, for Gandhi Jayanti Week, 135, 
for inauguration of Orissa High Court, 
725; shifts residence to Teen Murti 
Flouse, New Delhi, 564; talks with, 
British High Commissioner, New Delhi, 
281; 287-298, Russian Ambassador, 
New Delhi, 670-671 and with U.N.C. 
I.P., New Delhi, 281, 287-298; unveils 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi in Madras, 
131-133 and of C. Rajagopalachari 
in Madras, 721-724; visits Amritsar, 
29, Bombay, 244-246, 523-525, Madras, 
131-133, 391-413, 454-459, 511-514, 
Pathankot, 337, 602, Srinagar, 315- 
316; welcomes the arrival of HMIS 
Delhi, 523-525. 

, on abducted women, recovery and 

rehabilitation of, 107-108; administra- 
tion, 374, 549, interference by Congress- 
men with, 584-586, reorganisation of, 
549-550; administrative services, 432; 
Agatha Harrison, 580; Agra, communal 
disturbances in, 86; Akalis, 18, and / 
Centre, 18, activities of, 18-19; Alexan- f 
dra Kollontai, Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s \. 
interview with, 665; Ambala, incident | 
in, 3; armed services personnel, conduct '• 
of, 330, 519, 572-573, consumption 
of alcohol by, 526-527, grant of land to, 
573, role of, 527-528; ,4soka Vihar - 
(Madras), 474-475; Assam, Bengalis in, 
582-583, and Calcutta press, 583, com- 
munal situation in, 67, 5S2-5S3, immigra- 
tion into, 67, 582, land for Bhutan from, 
422; Assam Rifles, recruitment to, 522; 
atomic energy, commission for, 352, 
617, development of, 536-537. 613; 
austerity, 339, 348, 602, 6I4-6I5; avia- 
tion laws, 192; ‘Azad Kashmir’, non- 
Muslims in, 192; Banking Bill (1948), 
350, 553; Barrackpore, communal 
violence in, 9; Bars! episode, 343; . 
Bengal, East, dmelopmcnts in, 1-2, 85, 

88, migration from and to. 1-2, "1-74, 
98-99, minorities in, 1-2, 65, SS, 9S-99, , 
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rote of Hindu leaders in, 98-99; Bengal, 
West, and char lands dispute, 356, 
inclusion of Bengali-speaking areas of 
Bihar in, 506-508, civil liberties in, 
350-351, Communist activities in, 326, 
financial relief to, 69-70, 72, law and 
order in, 589-590, minorities in, 88, 
refugees problem in, 71 ; Berlin crisis, 
332-333, 341, 349, 360, and currency 
reforms, 332, role of U.S.S.R. in, 332 
and of western powers, 332; Bhakra 
Nangal Dam, 465-467 , 471, con- 
tract for construction of. 406, waters for 
Bikaner from, 470; Bhubaneswar, 484; 
Bihar, Muslims serving in, 14, minorities 
in, 13, zamindari abolition in, 14; B/itz, 
reports in, 520; Bombay, master plan for, 
484, Refugee Act applicable to, 66,187; 
Britain, and Commonwealth, 623-626, 
foreign relations of, 186, 287, 344, 
613-614, 623-626, hostilities towards, 
344; Brunners, paintings of, 542-543, 
706; Buddhist manuscripts, 539; buil- 
ding construction, 468-469; Burias, 
558; Burma, communist activities in, 
326, 631-533, Indians in, 631-632, 
protests against Patel’s speech on, 632- 
633, rebeilion in, 326, 352, 360-361, 
631-633, 657; canal waters dispute, 38, 
123-124; capital punishment, 597 ; 
Cariappa, K.M., functioning of, 560; 
Central Statisticai Organisation, 477; 
Chandigarh, 483; Chiang Kai-shek, 
Madame, 662; child welfare, 709; 
China welfare fund, 661; civil liberties, 
350-351, 373-374, 456, 587, 657-658; 
citizens, duties of, 157, 171, 414; 

commerce, 624; Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference, 361 ; communal 
organisations, ban on, 2-3; communal 
riots, 9, 86, 148, 221, 271; communal- 
ism, 7-9, 17, 151, 172, 175, 177, 221, 
235, 243, 245, 258, 266-267, 269, 326, 
366, 368--369, 372, 394, 416, 587; Com- 
munist Parly of India, and French 
colonies, 588, ban on, 326; communists, 
in India, 667-569, arrests of, 205, 373, 
587, role of, 373, 455-456; conferences, 
416; Congress, and Socialists, 327, 
690, Central Relief Committee, 
69-70, coordination with government of’ 

146 


380-381, 439, assistace for Punjab from, 
74, differences with Socialist Party, 
382-383, presidential candidates for, 
384-387, problems in, 386, Congress- 
men, interference with administration by, 
380-381; Constitution, 10, 351, 604, 
Hindi translation of, 604; constructive 
activities, 336, 376, 399, 412; coordina- 
tion, 439, 555-559; controls on cloth 
and food, 160, 346, 363, 369, 374, 449; 
criticism, 455; cultural symbols, 407- 
408; Czechoslovakia, Technical Mission 
from, 536; defence delegation abroad, 
448; Delhi, Muslims in, 32-33, eviction 
of refugees from, 46-48, mosques in, 
16-17, 147-148, peace committee of, 

147, transport in, 51; democracy, 177, 
364, 388, 414, 625; Deshmukh, C.D., 
580; detentions without trial, 338, 347, 
566, 587, 589; development schemes, 
458-459; Dhillon, Gurbaksh Singh, fast 
by, 591; discipline, 158-159, 173, 177, 
233, 410; disparities in income, and 
fixed income groups, 346; disruptive 
forces, 416, 528; distribution of wealth, 
346; diversity, 392, 524-525; economic 
experts, 434-435; economic policy, 438; 
economic situation, 60, 164, 227, 328, 
335-336, 341, 345-346, 357-359, 363, 
397-398, 430, 440, 443-444, 617, 624. 
673, 695, economists’ reports on, 357- 
359, 442, Economy Committee, 444, 
constitution and working of, 432; 
electricity, 473; embassies abroad, 566, 
579, 614, cypher staff in, 579, serving of 
alcohol by, 614-615; enforcement per- 
sonnel, recruitment of, 370; English . 
language, 512, 514, Europe, developments 
in, 332-333, 336, 341, 349, 360, pro- 
posed tour of, 684-688, 691-693, 695- 
698; servicemen, resettlement of, 
527-528; Charles Fabri, 541-542; faith, 
175; Fakir of Ipi, India’s alleged under- 
standing with, 162; favouritism, 555; 
fear; 141-145, 148, 151, 160, 176-177, 
241, 269-271, 316, 325, 372; feudal 
autocracy, 235; flag day, appeal for, 
267, 527-528; foreign languages, 512; 
foreign office, 567, external publicity 
by, 609; foreign policy, 340, 355-356, 
371, 594, 609-619, 623-626, towards 
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Brita-ifi, 613-614, towards China, 610, 
612, towards Far East, 610, towards 
SoutliEast Asia, 610-612, towards U.S.A., 
613-614, towards U.S.S.R., 611-614, 
towards West Asia, 610; foreign visits of 
ministers, 594; freedom, 165, 168-169; 
171-172, 245-246, attainment of, 155, 
168-169, 171-172, 244-246, responsibili- 
ties of, 155-158, 168-169, preservation 
of, 624-525, economic, 397, political, 
397; freedom struggle, 155-158; French 
Ambassador’s complaint, 681-682; 
French possessions in India, elections in, 
680-682; Gandhi, Mahatma, and com- 
munalism, 6, 151, birthday celebration 
of, 135, 269, 339, 348, death of, 132, 
156, 168, 244, 339, 348, homage to, 170, 
348, life and message of, 131-139, 148, 
150-152, 156-157, 164, 167, 169, 170- 
172, 174-176. 246, 365, 619, memorials 
to. 135, 170, 605, pledge made to, 16, 46, 
177, Gandhi National Memorial Fund, 
601, 605; General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, 347; Ghulam Mohammed, 
339; Goa, future of, 678-679; Godse, 
Nathuram, death penalty for, 716; 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 557-561 ; Gov- 
ernment of India, criticism of, 399-400, 
foodgrains policy of, 433, import policy 
of, 362, limitations of, 399, monetary 
policy of 445-446; Governor General, 
salary and allowances of, 570-572, 576 
& fn; greatness, 139, 157; ‘Grow More 
Food’ campaign, 476; harmony, 9, 
266-267; hatred, 141-144, 410; Hayat- 
ullah Ansari, 388; health, 699-700; 
Hindi, 513, and Urdu, 2, translation of 
legal and technical terms into, 511; 
Hindu Code, 499-501; Hindu commu- 
nalists, 403; Hindu Mahasabha, 12-13; 
return to politics of, 12; Hindu State, 
15, 403-404; Hindustani, 51 1-514, as 
national language, 511; Mahatma 
Gandhi's emphasis on, 513; Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, 514; his mail, 704; his 
future, 711; his resignation, 712; history, 
5-7, and India, 171, 244; honesty, 174; 
housing factory, 337-338; housing 
problem, 67—69, 337-338, 347, in Delhi, 
79; human resources, 458; humanity, 
133; Hyderabad, and Indian Muslims, 


5, and Islamic countries, 196, accession 
of, 165-166, 212, 229, 408-410, 674, 
anti-India propaganda by, I97-I9S, 
attack on Indian troops in, 202, attack on 
train in, 206, autliority in, 199, 588, and 
Communists atrocities in, 239, 273, 588, 
blockade against,]86-J87, 195, 328,’ 
334, ceasefire order by Nieam of, 
252, chaos in, 202, civil life in, 
256, communal tension in, 263, 
connections with Goa, 213, Debate in 
House of Commons on, 200, 214, 247, 
developments in, 160, 165-166, 183, 
Englishmen in, 1 86 and Europeans, 353, 
territorial positionof, 164-165, 199-200, 
345, gun-running to, 166-167, 183-185, 
189-192, 207, 213, 228, 335,345, 719-720, 
India’s policy towards, 194, 199, 210, 
229, 368, indifferent attitude of Govern- 
ment of, 195, 199, 230, military adminis- 
tration in, 254-257, 259-260, 262, nego- 
tiations with, 183, 212, 228, 231, 242, 
245, 344, status of, 252-253, surrender 
of, 273, non-Muslims in, 199, 210, 212, 
240, police action in, 71, 165, 187, 189, 
207, 223-224, 226, 234, 237, 240, 247, 
260, 263-265, 267-269, 272-275, 328, 354, 
366, 368, 650-651, 693, Pakistan’s reac- 
tion to, 220, 258, 266, West Asian reac- 
tion to, 254, posting of Indian troops in 
Bolaram, 251, in Secunderabad, 197, 
222, 224, 226, 229, 232, 236-238, 240-241, 
25 i , 257, protection of life and property 
in, 199, 210, 232, 243, 354, 274, raids into 
Indian territory from, 165-166, Raz.akars 
in, 185, 189, 195, 198, 203, 212-213, 215, 
221 , 223, 228, 230, 234-235, 243, 328-329, 
343, 364, 367, atrocities by, IS5, IS9, atta- 
cks on Indian troops by, 202, 243, bann- 
ing of, 251-253, 257, reference to United 
Nations by Government of, 198, 209- 
211, 213, 255-256. 376, drafting of state- 
ment on Indian standpoint on, 21 1-212, 
responsible government in, 914, 229, 
role of Ittchad in, 214, situation in, 1, - 
90. 183-1S5, IS7, 1S9-190, I9S-I99, 
202, 209, 221-223, 226-241, 255, 

272, 334, 344 364, 376, Standstill .Agree- 
ment with, 194, 197, 229, 232, 239-240, 
245, supply of essential coimnoditics to, 
166, 198, 201, 203, violent speeches in. 
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183, 195, 214, white piper on, 195, 353. 
world opinion about, 254, 258, 266, 367 ; 
Hyderabad State Army, British Officers 
in, 195, 242, surrender of, 253, idoliza- 
tion, 398-399; immigration problem, 
199, 202, 233; Income Tax Amendment 
Bill, 551-553; income tax investigations, 
550-555; on India, and world, 157, 
agreement with Nepal of, 683, as a 
a secular state, 7, 86, 99, 167, 404, 
assimilation and adaptability of, 393, 
charges made by Hyderabad against, 
and refutal thereof, 201, relations with 
Britain, 613, 623-626, Burma, 631-633, 
China, 659-665, Indonesia, 647-651, 
Malaysia, 651-658, neighbouring coun- 
tries, 146, Pakistan, 85-124, 227, 273, 
401-402, Sri Lanka, 634-347,U.S. A., 613, 

623, 627-630, U.S.S.R., 613, 666-671, 
Vatican, 689, composite culture of, 7-8, 
405, 407, Constitution of, 10, 351, 581, 
604, dedication towards, 168-169, 173, 
disruptive forces in, 246, French posse- 
ssions in, 588, 680—682, fundamental 
unity of, 392-393, future of, 393-394, 
government employees in, cases against, 
31-32; independence, celebration of first 
year of, 155-179, 348, 602, 614, in 
Britain, 163, in Tokyo, 614 and stay of 
execution, 168, internal peace in, 199, 
Muslims in, 5-7, 405, 408, Pakistan’s 
policy tov/ards, 167, 203, 220, political 
developments in, 167-168, poverty in, 
172-174, problems before, 158, 170, 
173, progress of, 171—175, situation in, 
4-6, "thii'd independent state” in, 6-7, 
tasks ahead of, 158, J76; Indian amb.a* 
ssadors, 332-333, 340, 355-356, 448, 
Indian Army, recall of British officers 
from, 520-521, formation of provincial 
units in, 522, homogeneous cliaracter of, 
and 354, 522; I.N.A., 423, assistance to 
Anita Pfaff Bose by, 529-530, employ- 
ment of personnel of, 528-530, Indian 
Navy, growth of, 523-525, Indian Philo- 
sophy, 392; Indonesia, communist 
activities in, 649, situation in, 648-651 ; 
industrial workers. 455^56; Industry’ 

624, wcrlth of, 174; inflation, 160, 173, 
178, 331. 335, 363, 397, 431, 436-437.’ 
446-447, 617; I.N.S. De//;/, commis- 
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sioning of, 523-525; integrity, 173,375, 
722; intcr-Dominion conferences, discus- 
sions and decisions of, 1, 67— 68, 124. 192, 
Inter-Parliamcntary Union, 675-676; 
inter- provincial marriage, 707; interna- 
tional cooperation, 699-700; I.N.T.U.C. 
and Factory Workers’ Cornmittee, 

208, 453; Israel, 334; Jagirdari system, 

487; Janisaheb of Nawanagar, 687; 
Ja/ia Gaiia Mana, choice of, 332, 423-435, 
and Vani/e Mataraw, 332; Japan, U.S. 
assistance to, 674; Jinnah, role of, 5-6; 
Jodhpur Railway affair, 101-102; Juna- 
gadh, 240; Kafaka, D.F., comment 
on, 713; Kashmir, 236, 309, 314, 325, 
330, 357, 372, and charges against 
India of, genocide, 192, and of non- 
implementation of agreements, 8, and 
Pakistan propaganda, 89, 93, 118, 
143-144, 146-147, 151-152, accession 

to India of, 299, 320-321, authority of 
state over entire territory of, 288, 290, 
301, 303, British officers’ involvement in, 
193, 205, 208, 210, 215-216, 284-286, 
288, 300, charge against Indian Army 
in, 279, - constitutional position of 
Abdullah government, 320-321, emotion- 
al appeal to, 310-311, invasion of, 152, 

209, 28S, 302-303, 307, 309-316, 374. 
military help to, 146, 192, 282, 309- 
311, and Mahatma Gandhi’s and 
Sheikh Abdullah’s reactions, 311, 314, 
military situation in, 45, 192, 201, 308, 
3 1 9-320, 329, 342, 374, need for presence 
of Indian troops in, 293-294, 299-300, 
303, Pakistan Army involvement in,, 
162-164, 192, 203, 205, 209, 215-216, 
220, 279, 282, 284, 288-289, 293-294, 
307, 315-316, 343, 353-354 and denial 
and later acceptance of, 283, 285-286 
288, 299, 302, 307-308, 313-316, and 
press attitude to, 85, permits for visit 
to, 319-320, Praja Sabha in, 320, relief 
in, 57-59, Security Council’s, resolution 
(17 January 1948) on, 282, policy on, 
288, 402-403, statement in Constituent 
Assembly on, 306-314, western powers’ 
attitude to, 191-192, 355-356; Kashmir 
issue and U.N. Commission on India 
and Pakistan (U.N.C.T.P.), announce- 
ment on outcome of negotiations, 304— 
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314, boycott of visit to Kashmir, 280, 
discussions with, 281, 2S7-29S, 300, 
jurisdiction of, 280, proposals for cease- 
fire, truce and plebiscite of, 288-293, 
India’s consideration of, 290-292, 294, 
300, 302-303, acceptance of, 304, 316, 
Pakistan’s reply to, 304-307, 313 ; Korea, 
India’s attitude to, 629; Kotnis’ child, 
visit to India of, 660, 664-665; ICrishna 
Mehta, 57, 413; Krishna Mcnon, 685; 
Kurukshetra, refugee camp at, 21 , 68-69; 
labour, demands of, 460; language 
question, 415; law and order, 87, 266, 
303, 364, 587-592, and laws, 87, 140, 
266, 303, 364, 373; linguistic provinces, 
505-506, commission for, 505-506; local 
Self-Government, 414-415; loyalty, 408, 
of Indian Muslims, 7; Madras city, 392, 
people of, 396,410; Madras province, ap- 
pointment of Governor of, 356, 603, ban 
on Raslitriya Seva Dal in, 2-3, treatment 
to Muslims in, 1 1-12; majority, responsi- 
bility of, 408; Malabar, communist 
activities in, 656; Malaysia, British 
Government’s intervention in, 653, 
Chinese in, 652-653, 655-656, Commu- 
nists in, 326, 352, 651-652, condition of 
labour in, 652-658, law and order in, 
652-653, rebellion in,. 352, 360-361, 
situation in, 651-652, 654-656; Masud, 
M.N., arrest of, 61 ; Mcos, 37, 558, 
immigration of, 39, rehabilitation of, 
37-41; utilization of land vacated by, 
40; military secrets, leakage of, 572-573; 
minerals, export of, 617, 625-626; 
Ministers of State, appointment of, 375, 
status of, 568-569; ministerial res- 
ponsibility, 557; Ministry without Port- 
folio, 557-559; minorities, 1, 87, 367, 
408, protection of, 367;M.L.A.s, char- 
ges against, 605; Mohan Singh, 591-592; 
monazitc sands, export of, 536; mora 
lity, 132-133, 308, 311; mother tongue 
as medium of instruction, 541-515; 
Meuntbattens, 185. 327, 365, 552, 

Mridu’a Sarabhai, 558-560; Muktind 
Malaviya, 15; Muslim and non-Muslim 
refugees from East Bengal, 67-68. loyally 
of, 7, 558; Muslim League, 405-406. role 
of, 5-6; Nation building, 140; National 
Anthem, 332, adoption of, 423-424, 


at the cinema shows, 421, objections to, 
421, significance of. 425, tune of, 423, 
and National Flag, 175; National Cadet 
Corps, formation of, 330-331; national 
emblem, 175; National Library, shifting 
to Belvedere of, 565, 568; national pride, 
175; national unity, 133, 150-152, 159, 
175, 258, 327, -332, 375, 392-393; Natio- 
nalist Muslims, 28; nationality, 188; 
natural resources, tapping of 458 ; 
Neecha Nagar, 388; N.E.F.A., develop- 
ment of, 479; non-cooperation, 139; 
non-Muslims, seizure of property in 
West Punjab, 29; non-violence, 172, 
266, 287, 311; nutrition, 474; NAV.F.P., 
and Khan Brothers, 117, Khudai Khid- 
matgars in, 117-120, rehabilitation of 
refugees from, 21, situation in, 1I7-J20, 
650; Nyes, 578; office discipline, 584; 
official secrets, leakage of, 521, 526-527, 
574-575; oil situation, 337; opposition, 
414; Orissa, 725, and representation in 
delegation going abroad, 593; paintings, 
purchase by Government of India of, 
540; Pakistan, and Islamic character, 
8-9, 404, 406, anti-India propaganda fay, 
89, 93, 118, 143-144, 146-147, 149, 

151-152, 161, 163-164, 262, 268. 279, 

286, 344, altitude towards Moimtbattcn, ; 
719, complicity in Kashmir invasion,; 
520, British Army officers in, 208, 286,'’ 
288, 343, 520, 720, economic situation ini 

287, exchange of prisoners with, 111, 

113 347, fraternity with, 91, guii* 

running for Hyderabad from, 166-167, 
183-185, 189-192, 207, 213, 228, 335. 
345, 719-720, harassment of InttkUl 
nationals by, 100, 102-103, Indit’* 
relations with, 557-558, 560, interference 
in India’s internal affairs by, 86, issi» of, 
permits, 85, 97, 99-100, minority’s pVfht 
in, 88, possible steps against, 520, posfi* 
bility of war with. 693, regulation of 
movement in, 85, 97, 99-100, 102-t03. 
relations with, 9, 91-93, 145-146, 20ti 
religious freedom in, 287, rctutt of 
Mcos from, 37, srniliny ofpermit hoUen 
from, 99-100. situation in, 650, sopport 
by British officers to, 430, 

cracy in, 8. 236. 287-2S9, 405 . 

transfer of Qureshi to. 111 113; 
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tino, 333-334, 341, 362, 616-617, relief io 
refugees in, 6S9; pariiamentary com- 
mittees, 432-433; partition, 6, 169, 287, 
338, 372-373, 39 1-392, 394-395, 400^01 , 
403; Patharia Hill Forest Reserve, Joint. 
Boundary Commission for, 129, mobili- 
sation of troops by East Bengal in, 128- 
129; Patiala Maharaja, grant of land to 
officers by, 519; patronage, 555; peace, 
19, 132, 140, 148-I51, 169, 172, 178, 199, 
233, 257-258, 266-267, 269, 298, 304, 
316, 373, 523-524, 587, peasants, 457- 
458; Posts and Telegraph Department, 
tribunals to deal with appeals, 331; 
Peshawar, liaison officer in, 107—108; 
petrol and steel, rationing of, 337; police 
behaviour in Delhi, 48; police, charges 
against, 48, 174; postal stamps, special 
issue of 385, Posts and Telegraph staff 
in Kashmir, option to join either Domi- 
nion of, 579; poverty, removal of, 472, 
474; power blocs, 618, 629; pre-fabrica- 
ted houses, 474; press, American, 263- 
264, 270, British, 191, 205, 263-264, 273, 
626, Indian, 158-159, 355, 367-368,419, 
criticism of Madras Government order 
by, 590-591, responsibilities of, 158-159, 
Pakistani, 161-164, 270, 272, 339, 
Russian, 667, 670; Press Advisory 
Committees, 93 ; price rise, 178,246, 331, 
335, 356; Prime Minister, holding of 
foreign portfolio by, 441-442, residence 
for, 563-564; production, 60, 71-73, 

. 363, 400, 455 ; progress, 336; prohibition, 
enforcement of, 381-382, in defence 
forces, 526-527, provincialism, 394-395, 
416-417; provincial governments, auto- 
nomy to, 372-373, criticism of foreign 
countries by, 371, dealing directly with 
foreign countries by, 592-595; Punjab, 
situation in, 4; Punjab, East, Akali 
. activities in, 18-19, future of Hindus in, 
4, Government policy regarding Hindus 
converted to Islam, 3, grant of lands to 
M.L.As in, 603; High Courts in, 580- 
■ 581, land policy of, 20-21, rehabilitation 
of refugees, 21, role of non-Muslims in, 
29-31, settlement of Harijans in, .20, 
tension between Hindus and Sikhs in, 4; 
Punjabi-speaking state, suggestion for, 
. . 18; Punjab, West, seizure of property in. 


29, supply of electricity to, 127, Raja- 
gopalachari, C., 718, 721-724; Rajendra 
Prasad, as Congress president, 386; Raj- 
putana, developments in, 325-326; Raj- 
puts, support to Pakistan by, 487-488; 
Raraaswami Mudaliar, 698; Rampur, 
popular government in, 725; Rashlrapati 
Bhawan, 562-563, 566, 570-571, art exhi- 
bition in, 567, moving of Foreign Office 
to, 566-567, use of, ,566-567; Rashlriya 
Seva Dal, activities of, 2, ban in Madras 
on,2-3;Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, 
and Indian Army’s alleged link with, 279, 
activities of, 12, 351-352, in Rajasthan, 
15, in various provinces, 12, Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee’s association with, 
12-13; Red Cross, and its association 
with U.CR.W., 57-59; Red Shirts, 117- 
120; refugee problem, 37-41, 47-48, 
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